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added  to  our  meeting,”  and  more  of  a  similar  sort. 
Tlie  remarks  and  addresses  which  are  made  during 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  Church  ought, 
again,  to  be  practical  and  vital.  They  ought  to  deal 
with  live  issues,  and  throw  light  on  the  work  of  the 
Church  and  its  attitude.  It  should  at  least  concern 
a  yearly  meeting  as  much  to  know  its  own  condition 
and  its  own  spiritual  energy  as  it  does  to  know  about 
the  working  of  its  mission  station  in  some  foreign 
land,  or  the  state  of  its  educational  institutions  at 
which  a  few  of  its  members  are  being  educated.  This 
subject  needs  much  more  attention  than  it  now  re¬ 
ceives. 


For  The  American  Friend. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  JUDAS. 

BY  CHARLES  M.  WOODMAN. 

“  J udas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a 
kiss  ?  ”  Luke  22 :  48. 

This  question  introduces  us  to  the  last  scene  but 
one  in  a  series  of  pictures  that  may  be  called  the 
Tragedy  of  Judas.  No  character  in  history  has  been 
assigned  a  lower  place  in  the  scale  of  humanity  than 
this  single  man,  Judas.  Upon  him  has  been  heaped 
all  the  ignominy  of  the  ages,  and  he  has  stood  through 
the  years  of  the  Christian  era  as  the  very  embodi¬ 
ment  of  that  most  awful  sin,  treachery.  The  traitor 
is  the  one  whom  common  law  gives  over  to  the  gal¬ 
lows,  patriotism  shoots  in  cold  blood,  and  public  opin¬ 
ion  assigns  to  the  lowest  pit  of  hell.  We  can  let  the 
man  alone  who  differs  with  us,  we  can  honor  the  man 
who  opposes  us,  but  the  man  who  is  with  us  to  our 
face,  and  against  us  when  our  back  is  turned,  is  the 
one  above  all  others  whom  we  loathe,  whose  very  pres¬ 
ence  is  an  offense  to  an  honest  man.  Brutus,  who 
stoops  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Cassar,  and  then  stabs  him 
in  the  back;  Benedict  Arnold,  who  assumes  respon¬ 
sible  positions  in  the  salvation  of  his  country,  and 
then  uses  those  places  to  give  his  country  to  the 
enemy,  and  Judas,  who  planted  upon  the  face  of  his 
Master  the  kiss  of  friendship,  and  by  that  very  act 
pointed  Him  out  to  His  enemies,  these  men  we  think 
of  as  worthless  wretches,  whom  by  sufferance  only  we 
admit  are  members  of  the  human  family.  By  suf¬ 
ferance  only  ?  Ah,  no  !  for  have  you  not  seen  in  your 
own  life  the  very  marks  of  the  deceit  that  led  these 
men  to  the  culminating  act  which  has  disgvaced  them 
before  the  world  for  all  time.  The  deception,  the  lie, 
the  hypocrisy,  the  appearing  to  be  or  to  do  the  thing 
that  we  are  in  reality  not,  or  are  not  doing,  is  the 
hideous,  heinous  sin  which  we  see  in  its  full  bloom  in 
the  lives  of  these  men — Brutus,  Arnold  and  Judas.' 

The  Tragedy  of  Judas — Betrayest  thou  the  Son 
of  man  with  a  kiss?  These  words  reveal  to  us  two 
things:  first,  Judas,  his  act  and  his  heart,  and,  second, 
Christ  and  His  heart.  They  speak  to  us  of  Judas’ 
relation  to  Jesus,  and  of  Jesus’  relation  to  Judas. 
They  are  the  culmination  of  certain  feelings,  traits 
of  character,  that  for  months  now  have  been  develop¬ 


ing  in  the  hearts  of  these  two  men.  To  state  it  baldly 
at  the  very  start,  they  reveal  the  slipping,  slipping 
down  of  the  character  of  Judas,  and  the  supreme  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  Christ  as  He  reaches  down  to  raise  him 
up.  Let  us  look  at  it,  first  from  the  standpoint  of 
Judas,  and  then  from  the  standpoint  of  Christ. 

“  J  udas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a 
kiss?”  A  supreme  act  of  treachery  is  the  verdict 
that  we  pass  upon  this  deed.  It  is  the  use  of  an  act 
of  friendship  to  ruin  a  life.  But  had  it  no  antece¬ 
dents?  Was  there  nothing  back  in  the  life  of  Judas 
that  led  him  step  by  step  to  this  the  culminating  act 
of  the  traitor?  Was  there  ever  a  time  in 
his  relation  to  Jesus  when  he  deserved  the  name 
of  disciple  ?  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  he  was 
not  the  traitor  that  we  see  him  to  be  in  this  act  ?  Ah, 
yes,  once  he  was  true,  once  he  was  honest,  once  he 
was  sincere.  No  great  act  of  sin,  though  it  seems  to 
burst  out  like  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  ever  reveals 
itself  without  due  warning.  It  seems  sudden  to  the 
casual  observer,  but  to  him  who  knows  the  life  of  the 
individual  the  forces  that  are  at  work  within  can  be 
plainly  seen.  The  great  tree  in  the  forest  under  the 
blast  of  the  wind  falls  with  a  crash  to  the  ground,  and 
we  wonder  how  the  wind  could  accomplish  so  mighty 
a  feat.  It  seems  strange  to  us,  but  to  hint  who  knows 
that  in  that  tree  the  worms  have  been  at  work  for 
years,  until  they  have  eaten  out  its  very  heart;  to  him 
who  understands  that  the  vitality  of  the  tree  has  been 
sapped  away  little  by  little,  the  sudden  fall  is  but  the 
culmination  of  a  process  that  has  been  going  on  it 
may  be  for  years. 

And  so  it  was  with  Judas.  His  fall  was  like  the 
mighty  crash  of  a  wooded  giant  that  comes  falling 
down  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  all  the 
ground  around  is  shaken.  This  disciple,  this  apostle, 
who  was  so  close  to  the  very  Christ  Himself  falls, 
even  to  the  extent  of  betraying  his  Lord.  How  it 
must  have  shocked  that  little  group  of  men  who  had 
mingled  with  him  for  so  long!  How  it  must  have 
shocked  the  followers  of  Christ  to  see  one  from  the 
inner  circle  thus  prove  false,  and  how  even  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Christ  were  surprised  to  find  one  from 
the  very  midst  of  the  disciples  turn  his  back  upon  his 
Lord !  But  it  did  not  shock  Christ.  He  had  seen  the 
evil  working  in  this  man’s  nature,  He  had  seen  the 
character  of  this  one  being  eaten  into  little  by  little, 
until  He  realized  that  the  time  would  come  when  it 
would  all  culminate  in  the  traitor’s  kiss. 

Look  at  his  history.  The  first  act  of  this  tragedy 
of  Judas  reveals  his  identity  with  the  other  disciples 
of  the  Christ.  His  identity  with  them  in  fellowship, 
in  work,  in  power.  Christ  called  him  as  He  called 
the  others,  He  sent  him  out  to  preach  as  He  sent  out 
the  others.  He  gave  to  him  the  power  over  disease 
as  He  gave  it  to  the  other  disciples. 

As  we  pass  from  this  to  the  second  act  of  the  trag¬ 
edy,  we  note  a  change.  Judas  followed  Christ  as 
many  if  not  all  of  the  disciples  at  first  followed  Him, 
because  he  thought  that  Christ  was  the  Messiah  who 
was  to  set  up  an  earthly  kingdom.  As  his  dis¬ 
ciple  he  believed,  of  course,  that  when  the  kingdom 
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was  established  he  with  others  would  be  given  places 
of  prominence.  To  rule,  to  have  authority,  was  the 
ambition  of  his  life,  and  he  followed  Christ  for  what 
he  could  get  out  of  it. 

In  this  he,  like  many  others  in  that  time,  and  in 
this  time  as  well,  was  disappointed.  He  expected 
Christ  would  in  due  time  assert  His  claims  to  the 
earthly  kingdom.  As  long  as  the  multitudes  thronged 
Him  Judas  was  all  right;  and  we  can  imagine  with 
what  impatience  he  looked  for  the  time  when  the 
Master  would  declare  Himself,  call  to  His  standard 
all  true  patriots  and  cast  the  Romans  out.  But  he 
didn’t  see  it,  it  didn’t  come  to  pass,  and  little  by  lit¬ 
tle  he  saw  that  the  people  who  had  thronged  Him 
were  leaving.  Was  this  one  who  promised  to  be  the 
Messiah  not  going  to  set  up  the  kingdom  that  Israel 
had  looked  for  so  long?  It  seemed  that  way,  and 
Judas,  who  had  come  among  this  group  of  men  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  might  be  one  of  the  rulers  in  that  king¬ 
dom  that  was  going  to  be  set  up  found  that  he  had 
been  disappointed,  and  as  he  put  it  to  his  own  con¬ 
science,  and  really  made  himself  believe  it,  “  I  have 
been  deceived  in  following  this  man.”  Do  you  not 
see  how  the  selfishness  of  his  life,  becoming  disap¬ 
pointed,  turned  his  professed  love  for  Christ  little  by 
little  to  dislike,  and  so  on  to  hate? 

He  had  come  to  Christ  for  the  chance  to  rule,  for 
position,  for  wealth,  for  renown,  and  he  had  found 
it  not.  So  now  he  makes  the  inward  resolve  which 
was  the  foreshadowing  of  that  awful  act,  the  kiss  of 
betrayal.  “  I  will  remain  among  these  men,  I  will 
still -follow  Him,  but  as  He  has  trusted  to  me  the  care 
of  the  finances  of  this  little  group  I  will  take  every 
opportunity  to  lay  my  hands  upon  whatever  I  can.” 

See  the  character  of  the  man  revealed  on  that  day 
that  a  feast  was  given  to  the  Master.  His  feeling 
toward  Him  has  so  intensified  itself  now  that  he  can¬ 
not  bear  to  have  any  one  show  to  him  their  true  love, 
or  give  to  Him  the  offering  of  an  unselfish  heart. 

It  is  that  scene  in  Bethany — Mary,  out  of  a  full 
heart  of  sympathy  and  love,  breaks  upon  His  feet  the 
pound  of  precious  ointment,  and  wipes  His  feet  with 
the  hair  of  her  head.  Judas  stands  there  with  a  scowl 
upon  his  brow  while  she  performs  that  act  of  love. 
He  endures  it  as  long  as  he  can,  and  then  with  a  snarl, 
in  an  undertone,  he  says,  “  Why  was  not  that  sold  for 
money  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  poor?  Why 
didn’t  the  Master  tell  her  to  sell  the  ointment  and 
give  the  money  to  those  who  needed  it  ?  ”  Then  there 
came  the  after  thought,  which  remained  unexpressed: 
“  Then  the  Master  would  have  given  me  the  money 
to  distribute,  and  I  would  have  put  it  in  my  own 
pocket.  I  will  get  out  of  Him  all  that  I  can  now  that 
ITe  has  disappointed  me.”  Note  with  what  rapidity 
that  feeling  which  began  simply  as  selfishness  passed 
from  a  professed  love  to  hate,  and  then  to  covetous¬ 
ness  and  theft.  See  how  it  culminates  now  in  the  act 
for  which  the  name  of  Judas  has  become  a  by-word 
and  a  hissing.  The  very  next  day  this  feeling  that  he 
had  in  his  heart,  this  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  Mas¬ 
ter,  drives  him  into  the  city,  and  with  that  burning 
desire  for  money  still  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  he 


goes  to  the  rulers  and  says,  “  How  much  will  you  give 
me  if  I  will  in  some  convenient  time  give  Him  over 
to  your  hands  ?  ”  The  bargain  is  made  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  and  now  he  is  ever  on  the  watch  for 
his.  opportunity.  Into  the  upper  room  he  goes  with 
the  other  disciples  to  eat  the  feast,  still  posing  as  the 
follower  of  the  Christ.  But  with  what  unerring  aim 
the  Master  points  out  to  him  his  guilt,  and  tells  him 
to  do  quickly  the  thing  that  he  has  in  hand.  He 
leaves  the  room,  out  into  the  darkness  he  goes,  he 
finds  the  rulers,  asks  for  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  goes 
out  in  the  hunt  for  the  man  whom  he  professed  to 
love.  And  whither?  Into  that  place  that  was  so 
well  known  to  him  as  the  Master’s  place  of  prayer, 
into  that  sacred  place  where  the  Master  was  wont  to 
meet  His  Father  in  heaven,  and  pour  out  to  Him  the 
needs  of  His  life,  where  He  was  wont  to  pour  out  His 
prayers  for  His  disciples,  His  prayer  for  Judas.  Here 
he  leads  that  mob,  and  here,  as  he  expected,  he  finds 
the  man.  Stepping  up  to  Him  in  the  darkness — the 
light  could  never  bear  a  scene  'like  that — he  gives  to 
Him  the  sign  of  a  friendship’s  greeting  and  places 
upon  His  cheek  the  kiss  of  a  traitor.  Oh,  Judas !  with 
all  the  selfishness  of  your  nature  disappointed,  with 
all  its  covetousness  and  theft,  with  all  its  deception, 
how  could  you  ever  come  to  the  place  where,  under 
the  guise  of  a  friend,  you  could  prove  yourself  the 
traitor  ?  How  could  he  do  it  ?  Could  he  answer  you 
to-day,  I  seem  to  hear  his  words  that  fall  upon  us 
with  a  fearful  warning.  “  This  came  not  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  it  was  the  result  of  months  of  brooding.  In 
my  younger  days  I  was  selfish,  I  practised  deceit,  and 
though  my  fall  seemed  to  come  like  a  lightning  flash 
it  is  in  reality  but  the  flowering  of  the  plant  that  I 
allowed  to  take  root  in  my  life  in  the  early  days  when 
I  had  every  chance  to  make  the  most  of  myself.  The 
kiss  of  the  traitor  is  but  the  blossom  of  deceit  and 
lying.” 

But  do  you  think  that  Judas  was  thus  left  all  alone 
to  slip  down  the  mountain  side  of  character  to  the 
very  lowest  depths  of 'humanity,  to  the  very  brink  of 
hell?  Very  far  from  it.  You  may  despise  him  for 
his  deed  as  well  you  may.  You  may  call  him  a  cow¬ 
ard,  a  traitor,  and  pour  upon  his  head  all  the  epithets 
of  ignominy  that  you  can  think  of,  but  you  must  not 
forget  that  that  man  had  a  soul,  and  you  can  never 
cease  to  marvel  at  the  wonderful  love  of  the  very  man 
whom  he  betrayed,  a  love  that  reached  itself  down 
to  the  very  brink  of  hell  itself,  and  sought  to  bring 
even  this  man  up  to  the  light.  Watch  the  Christ  as 
with  consummate  skill  He  seeks  to  touch  the  con¬ 
science  of  this  disciple  who  has  drifted  so  far  away. 
He  does  not  take  him,  as  it  were,  by  main  force  and 
drag  him  from  his  sin.  God  never  treats  us  that  way. 
We  would  leave  our  sin  perhaps  if  He  did,  but  we 
would  love  it  still,  and  return  to  it  as  soon  as  we  had 
the  opportunity.  He  does  not  do  this,  for  this  would 
not  save  the  man;  but  He  attempts,  with  the  skill  of 
an  artist,  to  touch  the  conscience  of  Judas,  hoping 
that  by  the  awakening  of  that  within  him  which  was 
rapidly  becoming  seared  over  with  the  intense- passion 
of  his  sin  He  could  thus  save  his  soul.  How  did  He 
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do  it?  In  the  first  place,  He  allowed  Judas  to  remain 
as  a  member  of  that  inner  circle,  of  His  followers  in 
the  hope  that  the  power  of  His  personality  would  in 
time  crowd  down  the  evil  in  the  heart  of  J udas,  that 
the  good  which  was  there  might  triumph.  The  other 
disciples  who  had  this  same  love  for  temporal  power 
in  the  first  place,  were  won  over  to  the  Christ’s  way  of 
looking  at  things  by  the  power  of  that  wonderful  per¬ 
sonality. 

Would  it  not  have  the  same  effect  upon  Judas? 
Many  people  wonder  how  Christ  could  allow  a  man 
to  remain  in  His  company  who  was  so  wicked.  It  is 
not  strange  when  you  understand  the  heart  of  Christ, 
and  realize  that  it  is  His  wish  to  save  even  the  vilest 
of  men.  It  is  not  strange  when  you  stop  to  think  that 
Christ  saved  men  then  as  He  saves  men  now,  not  by 
laying  down  a  set  of  rules,  but  by  bringing  the  man 
into  touch  with  the  power  of  His  Person.  This  is  why 
He  kept  Judas  in  the  apostolic  company,  because  He 
wanted  to  save  him. 

But  now  as  He  sees  that  the  power  of  His  person¬ 
ality  fails  to  keep  the  man  from  sinking  lower  and 
lower  in  the  scale  of  character,  and  as  He  sees  that 
the  evil  in  his  heart  is  taking  positive  form  in  an 
attempt  to  take  His  life,  He  takes  one  more  step;  He 
doesn’t  thrust  him  out  as  you  and  I  would,  but  He 
brings  him  closer  to  Him.  In  that  upper  room,  as 
they  were  gathering  around  the  table  to  eat  the  pass- 
over  supper,  let  us  remember  that  the  place  to  the 
left  of  the  host  was  the  position  of  honor.  Christ 
was  the  host  that  night,  and  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  place  to  his  left  there  sat,  not 
John,  not  Peter,  not  James,  or  Andrew,  but  none 
other  than  Judas  himself.  And  why  was  he  there  in 
that  place  of  highest  honor?  Was  he  not  given  that 
place  that  Christ  might  show  to  him  by  this  act  which 
would  speak  louder  than  words  that  there  was  a  place 
for  him  still  in  the  heart  of  the  Master  if  he  would 
but  take  it  ?  Thus  Christ  tried  to  win  him. 

But  again  not  only  did  Christ  try  to  win  him  in  this 
last  hour  by  this  act  of  signal  honor,  but  by  giving 
him  an  opportunity  to  turn  from  his  sin  he  showed 
the  longing  of  the  Christ  heart  to  save.  In  the  midst 
of  the  feast,  as  a  profound  hush  fell  over  that  little 
group,  and  these  solemn  words  fell  from  the  Master’s 
lips,  “One  of  you  shall  betray  Me,”  what  a  look  of  con¬ 
sternation  comes  over  the  faces  of  that  company  of 
men  as  they  look  into  each  other’s  startled  faces,  and 
say,  with  an  agony  of  soul,  “  Is  it  I  ?  ”  Why  did  He 
say  that  ?  To  lay  bare  to  the  heart  of  Judas  the  awful¬ 
ness  of  his  sin  in  the  midst  of  surroundings  so  sacred 
that  their  very  presence  would  perhaps  lead  him  to 
say,  “  0  Lord,  I  had  it  in  my  heart  to  betray  Thee, 
but  I  crave  Thy  forgiveness.”  That  was  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  Christ  gave  him,  but  it  produced  no  effect;  it 
did  not  awaken  his  conscience. 

And  now  comes  the  final  effort  of  the  Christ  as  He 
longs  to  reach  the  soul  of  this  wayward  disciple,  who 
seems  to  be  slipping  from  his  grasp.  He  takes  the 
sop — that  is,  the  bitter  herbs — and  a  portion  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  and  as  a  supreme  act  of  hospitality 
hands  it  to  Judas  as  the  guest  of  honor.  Will  it  reach 
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his  heart  ?  It  ought,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
it  failed.  The  soul  of  Judas  is  wrapped  in  a  cloud  of 
hate.  Then  the  Master,  in  the  expression  of  a  desire 
to  be  alone  with  those  who  are  true  to  Him,  after  He 
has  tried  every  means  in  his  power  to  save  this  man, 
turns  to  him,  and  says,  “  That  thou  doest,  do  quickly,” 
and  Judas,  rising  from  the  table,  goes  out  into  the 
night,  and  his  soul  goes  out  into  the  night  that  is 
darker  than  the  darkest  midnight. 

As  we  meditate  upon  these  scenes  in  the  upper 
room,  we  say  that  surely  the  Christ  has  done  all  that 
men  or  angels  or  God  Himself  could  do  to  win  and 
save  this  man.  So  we  think,  but  not  so  the  Christ, 
for  even  now  He  will  not  let  this  man  go  until  his  con¬ 
science  is  touched.  Pass  with  me  to  that  final  meet¬ 
ing  between  Judas  and  Christ  in  the  garden,  that  final 
scene  that  was  enacted  in  the  presence  of  the  fright¬ 
ened  disciples,  and  the  howling  mob  at  Judas’  heels. 
Under  the  cover  of  night,  and  in  the  darkness  of  his 
soul  into  which  no  ray  of  light  has  yet  flashed,  this 
cowardly,  deceitful  disciple,  by  an  act  which  speaks 
always  of  the  deepest  friendship,  planted  upon  the 
cheek  of  Christ  that  traitorous  kiss.  What  would 
you  and  I  have  done  had  we  been  in  Christ’s  place? 
Would  our  heart  have  gone  out  after  the  heart  of  the 
man  that  had  thus  betrayed  us  ?  That  is  what  Christ’s 
heart  did,  and  He  made  the  final  effort  to  reach  the 
conscience  of  this  man.  There  falls  from  His  lips 
those  words  that,  like  an  arrow  swift  and  penetrating, 
breaks  through  the  crust  of  his  nature,  and  strikes  the 
still  living  spark  of  conscience  that  smoulders  in  his 
bosom.  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a 
kiss?  Then  that  conscience  bursts  into  flame,  a 
flame  that  burns  and  burns  and  burns  unceasingly. 

Judas  now  slips  into  the  background;  the  rulers 
want  no  more  of  him.  He  drops  out  of  sight  to  watch 
the  progress  of  events,  and  to  hear  tile  ring  of  that 
call  of  conscience  that  grows  louder  and  louder  as  'the 
minutes  and  the  hours  go  by.  There  flashes  into  his 
mind  now  all  the  words  and  the  deeds  of  Christ  which 
were  poured  out  upon  him  that  he  might  turn  from 
his  sin.  He  sees  the  meaning  of  them  all  now  that 
it  is  too  late,  and  he  realizes  that  even  to  the  last  the 
Jesus  whom  he  so  wickedly  betrayed  was  striving  to 
save  him  from  the  sin.  Then  there  springs  up  in  his 
soul  the  reality  of  the  deed  that  he  has  committed. 
“  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent 
blood.”  “  I  have  sinned,  I  have  sinned,  I  have  be¬ 
trayed  innocent  blood.”  He  turns  to  the  leaders  to 
try  to  get  help  to  remedy  the  wrong,  but  their  sneer¬ 
ing  answer  only  deepens  the  intensity  of  the  thrust 
of  conscience.  “  What  is  that  to  us  ?  See  thou  to 
that.”  “  I  have  sinned,  I  have  sinned,”  he  cries,  and 
taking  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  that  have  burned  in 
his  hands  like  the  sting  of  serpents  he  dashes  them 
upon  the  temple  floor  and  rushes  out  into  the  night. 
Out  into  the  night  with  that  cry  still  ringing  in  his 
ears,  out  into  the  night,  in  the  still  hush  that  comes 
before  the  dawn,  we  might  have  seen  him  as  he  wan¬ 
ders  off  alone  seeking  to  get  away  from  that  awful 
sound  that  rings  louder  and  ever  louder  in  his  soul. 
He  finds  no  relief,  and  then  this  cowardly  life  ends 
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itself  in  that  act  of  supreme  cowardice — suicide. 
Judas  hangs  himself,  with  that  call  of  conscience  still 
ringing  in  his  soul.  He  hangs  himself  at  the  dawn  of 
the  day,  but  his  soul  comes  not  to  the  light  that  is 
waiting  still  to  receive  it.  We  say  he  received  the 
due  reward  of  his  deed,  but  here  is  the  wonder  that 
passes  even  our  comprehension.  That  light  that  was 
breaking  over  the  city  should  have  spoken  to  him  of 
the  light  that  was  still  burning  in  the  heart  of  the 
Christ  for  him.  That  light  of  love  which  Judas  real¬ 
ized  now  had  burned  so  brightly  for  him  in  those  last 
hours  in  the  upper  room,  that  light  of  love  that  had 
made  such  a  struggle  to  save  him  as  he  stood  upon 
the  very  brink  of  hell.  Oh,  why  did  he  not  realize 
that  that  light  was  burning  even  now,  that  its  flame 
was  even  intensified  as  the  Christ  approached  the 
cross  ?  The  light  of  love  that  burned  so  radiantly  in 
the  upper  room,  and  again  in  a  very  lightning  flash  in 
the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  the  garden,  in  that  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a 
kiss?  ”  that  love  burned  for  Judas  in, an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  power  until  it  flashed  out  in  glory  upon  the  cross 
of  Calvary.  Would  that  Judas  had  turned  his  eyes 
to  see  it !  Would  that  he  had  turned  to  embrace  it  in 
contrition  and  forgiveness !  Then  would  his  end  have 
been,  not  that  of  a  coward,  but  he  would  have  found 
peace  at  the  feet  of  his  true  Lord  and  Christ. 

As  we  stand  before  this  awful  tragedy  of  Judas, 
and  note  the  steps  by  which  he  passed  down  and 
down  and  down  and  out  into  the  darkness,  there  is  but 
one  thing  to  say:  The  traitor’s  kiss  is  simply  the 
flowering  of  the  plant  of  a  deceptive  life.  We  loathe 
tke~traTfbr’s~kiss,but  Low  pfone  we  are  to  love  the  lie 
and  foster  in  our  hearts  the  practice  of  deceit.  We 
loathe  the  cowardice  of  Judas,  but  how  many  of  us 
have  not  dodged  behind  the  convenient  lie  and  the  de¬ 
ception  to  hide  our  wrong  deed! 

As  we  stand  before  this  tragedy  of  Judas,  and  see 
how  the  hand  of  the  Christ  reached  out  and  down  and 
down  to  the  very  lowest  depths  to  save  this  man,  there 
breaks  upon  our  vision  the  reality  of  one  great  truth. 
Each  time  I  sin,  each  time  I  practice  the  deception  or 
the  lie,  the  hand  of  the  Christ  reaches  out  to  me  in 
just  as  real  a  sense  as  it  reached  out  to  save  Judas.  I 
may  not  see  it.  Judas  didn’t  until  the  very  last.  But 
I  may  ever  know  that  the  light  of  love  is  always  burn¬ 
ing  in  the  heart  of  Christ,  and  waiting,  waiting  for  me 
to  turn  from  a  life*  of  deceit  and  lying  and  hypocrisy 
to  the  life  that  is  true,  noble,  honest  and  sincere. 


THIS  ONE  THING. 

BY  J.  R.  MILLER. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  in  all  lines  of  living, 
because  men  scatter  their  energies  over  too  wide  a 
field.  Instead  of  doing  one*  thing  well,  they  do  a 
dozen  things  poorly. 

“  One  thing  I  do,”  said  St.  Paul.  There  is  incal¬ 
culable  power  in  such  concentration.  No  man  is 
great  enough  to  do  everything.  “  To  each  one  his 
work  ”  is  the  divine  law.  There  is  some  one  thing 
which  each  one  can  do  better  than  anything  else,  and 


that  is  God’s  plan  for  that  man’s  life.  The  reason 
many  men  fail  in  life  is  because  they  go  from  calling 
to  calling,  not  staying  at  anything  long  enough  to 
master  it.  The  secret  of  success,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  in  choosing  one’s  calling  wisely  and  then  giving 
one’s  whole  energy  to  it,  persistently,  unweariedly. 
He  who  does  this  may  fail  again  and  again,  but  he 
is  never  discouraged  and  at  last  succeeds. 

“  Blest  i3  the  man  of  high  ideals, 

Who  fails  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  for  days  to  come, 

But  never  lowers  his  standards,  nor  surrenders  to  defeat, 

Till  hand  and  foot,  till  eye  and  ear, 

Till  vocal  chord  and  tongue, 

Till  mind  and  heart  are  disciplined, 

And  all  abilities  of  body  and  of  soul 
Are  marshalled  by  the  will 

And  move  onward  to  the  drumbeat  of  perfection.” 

Our  Lord’s  own  life  is  the  best  illustration  we  can 
find  of  this  concentration  of  all  the  energies  in  one 
purpose.  Christ  came  to  do  the  Father’s  will.  “  I 
do  always  those  things  that  please  Him,”  was  His  life 
motto.  “  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
Me  and  to  finish  His  work.”  He  knew  what  that 
must  mean  to  Him.  The  shadow  of  the  cross  fell 
athwart  His  path  in  the  quietest  days.  He  knew 
where  the  path  was  leading.  But  He  never  once 
turned  aside.  His  purpose  never  weakened. 

The  “  one  thing  ”  of  every  Christian  life  should  be 
Christ’s  “  one  thing  ” — the  will  of  God.  This  makes 
living  very  simple.  We  will  have  no  question  ever 
as  to  what  we  ought  to  do — it  will  all  be  plain  for  us 
— what  God  wills.  This  will  cover  not  only  the  spir¬ 
itual  part  of  our  life,  but  also  what  we  call  the  secu¬ 
lar  part.  Paul  was  running  his  race  just  as  truly 
and  as  earnestly  when  he  was  making  tents  as  when 
he  was  preaching.  Jesus  spent  many  years  in  the 
carpenter’s  shop,  but  He  was  doing  His  Father’s  will 
then  as  earnestly  and  as  beautifully  as  when  He  was 
leaving  the  paschal  Supper  for  the  Mount  of  Olives 
■with  a  hymn  of  praise  on  His  lips. 

This  motto  would  lead  us  to  put  all  our  skill  and 
strength  into,  everything  we  do.  If  you  send  only  a 
line  to  your  friend,  make  that  line  sublime.  Gather 
all  the  forces  of  your  heart  into  every  kindness  you 
show.  Do  nothing  negligently.  An  old  painter  of 
Sienna,  after  standing  a  long  time  in  silent  medita¬ 
tion  before  his  qanvas,  with  hands  crossed  meekly  on 
his  breast,  and  head  bent  reverently,  turned  away  and 
said,  “  May  God  forgive  me  that  X  did  not  do  it  bet¬ 
ter.”  Some  of  us  will  stand  one  day  before  our  fin¬ 
ished  life  work  and  say  with  painful  regret  and  bitter 
sorrow,  “  May  God  forgive  me  that  I  did  not  do  it 
better.” 

Such  an  absorbing  passion  for  Christ  will  bring  all 
our  life  into  full  harmony  with  Christ.  When  we 
can  truly  say,  “  One  thing  I  do,”  love  for  Christ  fill¬ 
ing  our  heart,  all  our  life  will  soon  be  Christ’s.  A 
writer  tells  this  story  of  a  college  student.  A  friend 
gave  him  a  pure,  inspiring,  refining  picture,  and  asked 
him  to  hang  it  up  in  his  room  and  keep  it  there  for  a 
year.  The  young  man  cared  more  for  worldly  things, 
for  a  good  time,  than  for  his  studies.  He  was  not  as 
careful  as  he  should  have  been  about  the  kind  of 
pleasure  he  sought.  One  day  his  friend  called  on  him 
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A  LAYMAN’S  RELIGION. 

BY  J.  BEIERLEY. 

The  clerical  deliverances  on  the  question  are  not 
in  the  front  rank  of  interest.  It  is  the  layman’s  voice 
that  is  bding  listened  to. 

The  words  that  have  sunk  deepest  into  the  public 
mind  are  of  those  who  discuss  religion  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  simple  manhood,  and  not  from  that  of  a 
professional  interest. 

The  clerical  testimony  to  religion  is,  in  fact  and 
inevitably,  taken  with  a  certain  discount.  The  eccle¬ 
siastic,  it  is  felt,  is  committed  to  a  certain  position 
and  cannot  help  himself.  Amongst  the  working 
classes  this  view  of  things  is  especially  widespread, 
and  accounts  largely  for  their  present  coolness  to¬ 
wards  Christianity  and  churches.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  fact,  but  many  of  us,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Church,  have  not  yet  taken  the  trouble  to  under¬ 
stand  what  the  fact  means,  nor  the  conclusions  to 
which  it  points.  It  is  not  too  hard  to  say,  however, 
that  the  whole  fortune  of  the  churches  and  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  depends  on  the  way  in  which,  in  the  future, 
the  fact  is  comprehended  and  acted  upon. 

It  is  by  an  instinct  which  is  essentially  sound  that 
the  clergy,  as  such,  are  at  a  discount  as  a  religious 
witness.  The  reason  is  that  in  so  far  as  they,  as  a 
class,  are  separated  from  the  laity,  they  are  in  a  false 
position.  Their  position  is  false  at  once  historically 
and  by  the  nature  of  things.  For  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  essentially  a  layman’s  religion.  It  was 
this,  in  part,  which  constituted  its  utterly  revolu¬ 
tionary  character.  Against  all  precedent  and  usage 
here  was  a  faith  with  a  layman  for  its  founder  and 
laymen  for  its  first  propagators.  Jesus  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  clerical  order,  nor  had  His  followers. 
Not  one  of  His  first  disciples  was  in  any  sense  a 
“reverend  gentleman.”  The  virulent  opposition  of 
the  Jewish  ecclesiastics  was  largely  a  trades-union 
opposition.  A  religion  without  priests  and  sacrifices 
was  to  them,  not  only  the  most  daring  of  innovations ; 
it  meant  destruction  to  the  privileges  and  emoluments 
of  their  order.  No  wonder  at  the  priestly  hue  and 
cry,  or  at  the  final  tragedy  at  Jerusalem.  Calvary 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Judean  “cloth,”  fit  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  unheard-of  insolence  of  a  lay  religion. 

During  the  first  period  after  the  death  of  its 
founder,  Christianity  still  held  to  this  distinctive  and 
wholly  revolutionary  feature.  The  New  Testament 
religion  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  lay  religion. 

And  the  society  was  constituted  on  a  lay  basis.  As 
a  great  missionary  organization  it  had,  of  course,  a 
teaching  function,  but  there  is  not  anywhere  discern- 
able  so  much  as  the  flutter  of  a  sacerdotal  robe.  There 
are  elders,  overseers,  prophets,  evangelists,  deacons, 
“helps,”  “ministries,”  but  there  are  no  priests.  We 
hear  of  no  clerical  garments.  The  apostles  dressed 
like  other  men. 

But  the  primitive  Christianity  did  not  last.  In 
what  followed  that  first  stage  we  have  the  greatest 
perversion  in  history.  The  new  was  conquered  by 
the  old.  The  pure  stream,  leaping  from  the  utmost 


heights,  fell  into  the  sluggish  river  below,  to  take  its 
color  and  to  follow  its  course. 

As  a  result  of  the  compromise  we  have  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  centuries  a  Christianity  which  is  an  amalgam 
of  the  teaching  and  life  of  Jesus  with  the  priestism 
and  clericalism  with  which  Judaism  and  heathendom 
had  combined  to  endow  it.  Christianity  had  ceased 
henceforth  to  be  a  layman’s  religion. 

How  the  change  worked  is  now  a  matter  of  history. 

Priesthood  and  monkhood,  in  all  their  degrees, 
were  alike  the  assertion  of  the  same  principle — the 
principle  of  separation,  of  a  class,  a  caste,  theoretic¬ 
ally  superior  in  Christian  privilege,  function  and  au¬ 
thority  from  the  commonalty.  It  was  the  principle  of 
religious  professionalism.  Its  first  result  was  upon  the 
clergy  themselves.  What  a  picture  is  that  which 
Jerome  draws  of  the  Roman  clergy  in  his  day,  gain¬ 
ing  favor  with  the  rich  by  pretended  austerities, 
while  they  repaid  themselves  with  nightly  revelry. 

Thus  was  it  with  the  clergy.  It  fared  worse  with 
the  laity,  who,  shut  off  from  their  heritage  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  service,  were  lost  for  centuries  to  vital 
religion.  ^ 

The  Reformation  was,  for  one  thing,  a  revolt 
against  all  this;  an  endeavor  to  make  Christianity 
once  again  a  layman’s  religion.  .  .  .  The  gist  of 
Protestantism  was  in  this,  that  the  layman  had  once 
more  found  his  soul.  He  had  opened  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  to  discover  with  astonishment  and  delight  a 
religion  without  a  priest.  That  discovery  produced 
the  Puritan  and  the  Huguenot,  the  sturdiest  man¬ 
hood  of  these  later  ages. 

The  vital  religious  movements  ever  since  have  been 
essentially  laymen’s  movements.  Zinzendorf,  the 
founder  of  the  Moravian  community,  was  a  layman. 
John  Wesley  obtained  his  most  vivifying  spiritual 
experience  from  his  contact  with  Peter  Bohler,  the 
Moravian,  also  a  layman.  And  Wesley’s  first  preach¬ 
ers,  with  whom  he  woke  up  England,  were  a  band 
of  laymen.  To-day  General  Booth’s  vast  evangeliz¬ 
ing  work  the  world  over  is  conducted  by  lay  people. 
D.  L.  Moody,  the  greatest  missioner  of  our  genera¬ 
tion,  was  a  layman.  France  to-day  would  not  be, 
as  it  is,  in  revolt  against  Christianity  were  it  not  that 
in  expelling  its  Huguenots  three  centuries  ago  it 
thrust  from-  its  borders  the  exponents  of  a  laymen’s 
religion,  leaving  the  land  the  prey  to  a  professional¬ 
ism  which  the  nation  refuses  any  longer  to  endure. 

But  what  primitive  Christianity  and  all  the  later 
history  do  teach  is  plain  enough.  Clericalism  as  an 
evil  can  only  be  avoided  by  putting  the  teaching 
order  on  the  primitive  basis.  It  is  to  be  ever  of  the 
people,  and  with  the  people  and  for  the  people.  Non¬ 
conformity  has  more  than  justified  its  existence  if 
only  by  the  assertion  of  this  single  principle. 

All  sections  of  the  Church  have  to  relearn  this  les¬ 
son  if  they  are  going  to  save  religion  for  the  people. 
Nonconformists  not  a  few  need  to  learn  it  afresh. 
Let  them  be  done  for  ever  with  dressings  up  and  ges¬ 
tures  and  postures.  There  is  a  professional  smile 
and  a  professional  tone  that  are  alike  detestable.  Let 
the  teacher  be  one  with  the  common  life  of  the  peo- 
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pie.  Let  Mm  never  by  any  assumption  of  his  own 
permit  the  business  man  to  suppose  that  his  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  duties  of  the  Divine  kingdom  has  been 
transferred  to  other  shoulders.  In  a  word,  let  Chris¬ 
tianity  resume  its  place  as  a  layman’s  religion;  let 
the  great  Layman,  its  first  Teacher,  be  permitted 
once  more  to  exhibit,  without  veil  or  intermediary, 
His  Divine/life  and  doctrine,  and  again,  as  of  old,  the 
common  people  will  hear  Him  gladly. 


“ME  YE  HAVE  NOT  ALWAYS.” 

BY  JOHN  E.  MCEADYEN. 

Jesus  is  a  continual  surprise.  He  always  does  the 
original  thing,  says  the  unexpected  thing.  His  deeds 
and  words  are  a  source  of  astonishment  even  to  the 
disciples  who  know  and  love  Him  best.  Those  whom 
they  rebuke,  He  welcomes ;  and  on  those  with  whom 
they  are  indignant,  He  bestows  the  loftiest  and  most 
deliberate  commendation.  Verily  His  ways  are  not 
as  their  ways,  and  perhaps  still  less  as  our  ways. 

No  one  could  be  long  with  Jesus  withoift  learning 
that  He  loved  the  poor ;  and  it  is  hardlysurprisingthat 
when  a  woman,  in  the  wealth  of  her  devotion,  broke 
a  box  of  very  precious  ointment  and  poured  it  over 
the  head  of  her  Lord,  the  disciples  were  indignant 
and  harsh.  They  counted  her  act  one  of  foolish  ex¬ 
travagance  and  condemned  it  in  words  which  we 
might  almost  imagine  were  the  Master’s  own.  “What 
is  the  good  of  such  waste  ?”  they  say ;  “for  this  oint- 
jment  might -have  been  sold  and  given  to  the  poor.” 
It  would  not  have  been  hard  to  believe  that  these  were 
words  of  Jesus’  own — words  of  mild  rebuke  to  the 
eager  woman  who  had  forgotten  how  dear  the 
poor  were  to  J esus.  But  no !  The  surprise  is 
here  as  everywhere.  What  Jesus  said  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  :  “Leave  her  alone ;  it  is  a  beautiful  work  that 
she  has  wrought  upon  Me.  For  ye  have  the  poor  with 
you  all  the  time,  but  Me  ye  have  not  always.”  Jesus 
has  not  forgotten  His  love  for  the  poor,  nor  has  He 
forgotten  how  much  might  be  done  with  the  money ; 
but  the  poor  might  be  helped  at  any  time,  while  if  He 
was  to  be  thus  honored,  it  must  he  now  or  never. 
There  is  a  time  to  sell  the  precious  ointment,  and  a 
time  to  break  the  box  and  pour  its  treasure  over  the 
head  of  Jesus;  and  happy  is  he  who  knows  these 
times  and  seasons. 

Jesus  is  here  enunciating,  in  His  own  inimitable 
way,  the  great  truth  of  the  relative  value  of  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  good  is  not  the  best;  and  His  words 
suggest  that  the  man  who  would  do  homage  to  the 
best  must  be  daring  enough  to  rise  above  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  be  merely  good,  or  to  govern  his  life  by  the 
standards  even  of  a  noble  convention.  Jesus  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  yet  He  was  glad,  very  glad, 
when  such  spontaneous  ministrations  came.  Though 
meek  and  lowly,  He  unhesitatingly  accepted  the  cost¬ 
liest  service,  and  counted  Himself  worthy  of  the 
noblest  that  men  could  offer.  He  loved  the  poor,  but 
to  Him  life  had  other  than  economic  aspects;  and 
amid  the  cruelty,  suspicion  and  misunderstanding 


that  clouded  the  last  of  His  earthly  days,  He  wel¬ 
comed  with  peculiar  joy  the  daring  generosity  of  this 
woman’s  heart. 

The  great  words  in  which  Jesus  justified  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  alabaster  box  in  His  own  behalf,  embody  a 
principle  which  should  rim  through  all  wise  life.  The 
words  were  these:  “The  poor  ye  have  always  with 
you ;  but  Me  ye  have  not  always.”  The  principle  is 
this — that  opportunities  differ  in  value  and  import¬ 
ance,  and  that  wisdom  consists  in  reading  their  value 
aright  and  in  selecting  the  one  which  will  not  be 
always  with  us.  Certain  things  may  be  done  at  any 
time ;  certain  other  things  must  be  done  now  or  never. 
Certain  privileges  may  be  enjoyed  at  any  time;  cer¬ 
tain  others,  now  or  never.  Every  life  is  confronted 
at  many  points  with  this  strange  contrast — between 
tbs  ordinary  opportunities  which  come  with  every 
day,  and  some  great  opportunity  which,  if  not 
grasped  at  once,  may  vanish  forever.  The  pathetic 
commonplace  is  ever  about  us ;  hut  unique  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  not  always  with  us.  They  are  rare.  Some¬ 
times  they  come  to  us  but  once ;  and  though  we  should 
wait  for  a  century,  they  would  never  come  again. 

Every  life,  whether  blessed  with  academic  privi¬ 
leges  or  not,  has  unique  opportunities  of  its  own. 
The  Sabbath  day — do  we  use  it  for  better  things? 
The  holiday — do  we  let  it  bring  us  nearer  the  God  of 
the  mountains  and  the  sea?  The  rare  opportunities 
of  travel — what  do  we  do  with  them?  Are  we  of 
those  who  would  rather  discuss  politics  or  theologv 
with  the  stranger  _besj.de  us.  than  observe  some  smil¬ 
ing  landscape  through  which  we  are  gliding?  or  of 
those  who  would  rather  read  a  newspaper  than  watch 
a  sunset?  Common  days  and  common  sights  will 
come  again ;  but  to  him  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  every 
unique  opportunity  rings  out  the  reminder,  “The 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you,  but  Me  ye  have  not 
always.”  And  if  we  cannot  distinguish  between  op¬ 
portunities,  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  from  Jesus. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  who  realize  the  transiency 
of  the  home.  As  each  day  runs  its  commonplace 
round,  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  living  in  the  most 
intimate  communion  with  those  whom  of  all  the  world 
we  love  the  most,  is  apt  to  be  forgotten.  There  may 
indeed  be  kindliness  enough ;  but  how  much  more 
tender  and  affectionate  it  might  he  if  we  remembered 
how  frail  are  the  bonds  that  unite  us,  and  how  soon 
some  of  them  will  be  broken. 

It  is  proper  and  necessary  that  friendships  be 
formed  outside  of  the  family  circle ;  for  the  home 
does  not  exhaust  the  great  world,  and  only  in  the 
duties  and  friendships  of  the  larger  life  beyond  it 
can  our  nature  be  even  approximately  completed. 
Nor  can  we  forget  that  sometimes  friends  may  be 
“more  than  my  brothers  are  to  me.” 

Still,  the  home  includes  the  most  intimate  and  sacred 
of  all  relationships ;  and  there  is  something  almost 
awe-inspiring  in  the  swiftness  with  which  they  can 
be  sundered.  In  a  year  or  two,  a  month  or  two, 
sometimes, — indeed,  in  a  moment, — its  seeming 
permanence  dissolves,  and  the  happy  circle  becomes 
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There  are  many  things  in  the  loving  providence  of 
our  heavenly  Father  to  which  we  ought  to  submit. 
We  ought  to  submit  unconditionally  and  without 
murmurings  to  certain  chastisements  and  bereave¬ 
ments.  “I  opened  not  my  mouth  because  thou  didst 
it.”  A  childlike  faith  has  often  written  that  line 
with  eyes  swimming  with  tears,  and  has  often  carved 
those  words  on  the  monument  that  covered  a  darling 
of  the  heart.  But  there  are  many  things  in  our  path¬ 
way  that  we  must  not  submit  to;  we  must  wrestle 
with  them  and  overcome  them.  If  Apollyon  strides 
our  road,  we  must  fight  him  out  of  the  road.  If  a 
difficulty  blocks  our  path  of  duty,  then  is  the  time 
for  a  stout  faith  to  “remove  the  mountain.”  A  par¬ 
ent  whose  children  are  yet  unconverted  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  sit  down  in  silent  submission  to  such  a  state 
of  things.  Neither  has  a  pastor  of  a  church  any 
right  to  sit  down  submissively  to  the  terrible  fact  that 
the  gospel  is  powerless,  and  no  souls  are  converted. 
The  reason  why  there  are  no  revivals  in  some 
churches  is  that  they  actually  vote  not  to  have  them ! 

That  Syro-Phoenician  mother  would  have  done 
egregiously  wrong  if  she  had  gone  home  submis¬ 
sively  under  a  seeming  discouragement.  “There’s 
nae  gude  done,  John,  till  ye  get  into  the  close  grups.” 
So  said  Jeems,  the  door-keeper,  to  Dr.  John  Brown, 
who  gave  us  the  immortal  Rab.  There  lies  one  secret 
of  prevailing  prayer.  The  woman  of  Canaan  carried 
her  point  and  got  the  demon  expelled  from  her 
daughter  because  she  came  into  a  “close  grip”  on  the 
divine  ITealer.  God  is  a  wise  and  supreme  sovereign 
up  yonder,  and  we  are  responsible  free  agents  down 
here.  As  a  sovereign,  he  has  commanded  us  to  pray, 
and  to  pray  without  ceasing.  The  ceasing  would  be 
a  sin.  God  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  grant  our 
requests  when  he  chooses,  and  just  as  he  chooses.  It 
is  our  duty  to  pray,  and  it  is  God’s  right  to  bestow 
the  answers  that  seem  best  to  him,  i.  e.,  such  answers 
as  are  for  our  good  and  for  his  glory.  The  right  kind 
of  faith  is  that  temper  of  the  soul  which  submits  to 
what  God  orders,  but  never  submits  to  what  God  can 
make  better.  If  we  yield  to  temptations  and  yield 
to  discouragements  when  we  ought  to  struggle  against 
them ;  if  we  are  tamely  content  to  be  without  spirit¬ 
ual  blessings,  and  neither  labor  nor  pray  persistently 
for  such  blessings,  we  deserve  to  suffer. 

Prevailing  prayer  must  always  be  accompanied 
with  prevailing  effort  on  our  part.  God  never  puts 
a  premium  on  cowardice  or  laziness,  or  palpable  neg¬ 
lect  of  duty.  There  is  no  haphazard  in  prayer.  All 
of  God’s  promises  have  conditions;  we  must  comply 
with  their  conditions,  or  we  cannot  expect  the  bless¬ 
ings  coupled  with  the  promises.  No  farmer  is  such 
an  idiot  as  to  look  for  a  crop  unless  he  has  plowed 
his  field  and  sowed  his  seed.  Be  sure,  my  Christian 
friend,  that  you  are  honestly  and  perseveringly  doing 
your  part,  if  you  expect  God  to  do  His  part.  He 
promises  His  Holy  Spirit  to  His  ministers  and  His 
churches  when  they  are  willing  to  co-operate  with 
the  Spirit ;  if  they  quench  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  pay 
the  terrible  penalty. 

What  a  magnificent  epic  are  the  triumphs  of  pre¬ 


vailing  faith !  The  Bible  history  shines  with  the 
glorious  record.  That  early  church  were  “continuing 
with  one  accord  in  supplication”  when  the  Pentecos¬ 
tal  baptism  of  power  descended  upon  them.  Prayer 
opened  Peter’s  prison-door;  and  I  have  seen  awak¬ 
ened  sinners  come  into  meetings  and  inquiry  rooms 
who  were  just  as  truly  delivered  from  Satan’s  prisons 
as  the  apostle  was,  by  fervent  intercessory  prayer. 
That  Syro-Phcenician  mother’s  message  to  the 
churches  to-day  is,  Prayer  is  power!  Everything 
with  Jesus;  less  than  nothing  without  him!  Two 
things  our  churches  must  do  if  their  barrenness  is 
to  be  exchanged  for  harvests.  The  one  is  to  quit  the 
companionship  of  a  self-indulgent,  corrupting  world ; 
for  as  long  as  the  world  has  influence  on  Christians 
they  will  gain  none  of  the  world.  The  other  is  to 
come  into  closer  companionship  with  Jesus  Christ; 
closer  in  clean,  godly  living ;  closer  in  self-sacrifice, 
closer  in  love-labors  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Then 
the  “close  grip”  in  prayer  will  bring  down  the  sought- 
for  blessings. 


EVAN  ROBERTS. 

BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 

The  Revival  in  South  "Wales  is  not  the  work  of  any 
one  man  or  of  any  number  of  men,  but  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  in  this  strange  religious  awakening 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  young  Welsh  collier-stu¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Evan  Roberts.  Until  last  November  no 
one  had  heard  of  him.  To-day  his  name  is  on  every 
tongue  in  Wales,  and  everywhere  in  all  the  land  peo¬ 
ple  are  asking  what  manner  of  man  this  new  Evan¬ 
gelist  may  be. 

Mr.  Evan  Roberts  is  a  tall,  graceful  young  man 
of  twenty-six,  who,  until  last  year,  was  at  work  as  a 
collier  in  the  Broadoak  Colliery,  Loughor,  a  Welsh 
village  near  which  an  express  train  was  wrecked  a 
few  months  ago,  with  great  loss  of  life.  He  is  the 
son  of  Methodist  parents,  and  attended  the  Movrah 
Methodist  Chapel  in  Loughor.  Like  many  Welsh¬ 
men,  he  is  a  poet,  and  contributed  many  fine  verses 
to  the  Golofn  Gymraag  in  the  Cardiff  Times  under 
the  name  of  “Bwlchydd.”  He  was  always  of  a  pious 
disposition,  but  according  to  his  own  account,  al¬ 
though  he  was  a  Church  member  and  worker  in  the 
Sunday  School,  he  was  not  a  Christian  until  little 
more  than  fifteen  months  ago.  His  own  words  at 
Trecynon,  on  November  14th,  were  as  follows: 

Some  people  had  said  he  was  a  Methodist.  1-Ie  did  not 
know  what  he  was.  Sectarianism  melted  in  the  fire  of  the 
I-Ioly  Spirit,  and  all  men  who  believed  became  one  happy 
family.  For  years  he  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  Church, 
a  zealous  worker,  and  a  free  giver.  But  he  had  recently 
discovered  that  he  was  not  a  Christian,  and  there  were  thou¬ 
sands  like  him.  It  was  only  since  he  had  made  that  dis¬ 
covery  that  a  new  light  had  come  into  his  life.  That  same 
light  was  shining  upon  all  men  if  they  would  but  open  their 
eyes  and  their  hearts. 

How  did  be  make  that  discovery?  Various  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  given  of  the  awakening  of  Evan 
Roberts.  According  to  one  account,  he  was  present 
at  an  address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  at 
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a  religious  convention  in  August,  1903,  when  a 
pledge  was  given  by  several  present,  including  Rob¬ 
erts,  that  they  would  spend  a  whole  day  every  month 
praying  for  a  revival.  According  to  Mr.  Roberts’ 
own  account,  he  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  exercised 
in  his  devotions  by  a  melancholy  conviction  of  the 
failure  of  Christianity.  He  was  then  living  at  Loug- 
hor,  working  in  the  mine  and  spending  his  leisure  in 
studying  for  the  ministry.  He  used  to  take  his  Bible 
down  the  mine,  and  while  at  work  would  put  it 
away  in  some  convenient  hole  or  nook  near  his  work¬ 
ing  place,  ready  to  his  hand  when  he  could  snatch 
a  moment  or  two  to  scan  its  beloved  pages.  A  serious 
explosion  occurred  one  day.  The  future  Welsh  Re¬ 
vivalist  escaped  practically  unhurt,  but  the  leaves 
of  his  Bible  were  scorched  by  the  fiery  blast. 

It  was  during  the  latter  months  of  his  stay  at 
Loughor,  before  he  went  to  the  preparatory  school  or 
college  at  Newcastle  Emlyn,  that  the  light  dawned 
upon  him  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  room.  He  seems 
to  have  been  very  fervent  in  prayer.  A  Mr.  Davies, 
a  Newport  Baptist,  is  the  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Roberts  was  turned  out  of  his  lodgings  by 
his  landlady,  who  thought  that  in  his  enthusiasm  he 
was  possessed  or  somewhat  mad.  He  spent  hours 
praying  and  preaching  in  his  rooms,  until  the  lady 
became  afraid  of  him  and  asked  him  to  leave.  The 
following  narrative  I  had  from  his  own  lips  when  I 
met  him  at  tea  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  Mardy.  I 
asked  him : 

“Can  you  tell  me  how  you  began  to  take  to  this 
work  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  that  I  will,”  said  Mr.  Roberts,  “if-  you 
wish  to  hear  of  it.  For  a  long,  long,  time  I  was 
much  troubled  in  my  soul  and  my  heart  by  thinking 
over  the  failure  of  Christianity.  Oh!  it  seemed 
such  a  failure — such  a  failure — and  I  prayed  and 
prayed,  but  nothing  seemed  to  give  me  any  relief. 
But  one  night,  after  I  had  been  in  great  distress 
praying  about  this,  I  went  to  sleep,  and  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning  suddenly  I  was  waked  up  out 
of  my  sleep,  and  I  found  myself,  with  unspeakable 
joy  and  awe,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Almighty 
God.  And  for  the  space  of  four  hours  I  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  speak  face  to  face  with  Him  as  a  man 
speaks  face  to  face  with  a  friend.  At  five  o’clock  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  again  returned  to  earth.” 

“Were  you  not  dreaming?”  I  asked. 

“No,  I  was  wide  awake.  And  it  was  not  only  that 
morning,  but  every  morning!  for  three  or  four 
months.  Always  I  enjoyed  four  hours  of  that  won¬ 
derful  communion  with  God.  I  cannot  describe  it. 
I  felt  it,  and  it  seemed  to  change  all  my  nature,  and 
I  saw  things  in  a  different  light,  and  I  knew  that 
God  was  going  to  work  in  the  land,  and  not  this  land 
only,  but  in  all  the  world.” 

“Excuse  me,”  I  said,  “but  as  an  old  interviewer, 
may  I  ask  if,  when  the  mystic  ecstasy  passed,  you 
put  on  paper  all  that  you  remembered  of  these  times 
of  communion?” 

“No,  I  wrote  nothing  at  all,”  said  Mr.  Roberts. 
“I  went  on  all  the  time  until  I  had  to  go  to  Newcastle 


Emlyn  to  the  college  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  I 
dreaded  to  go,  for  fear  I  should  lose  these  four  hours 
with  God  every  morning.  But  I  had  to  go,  and  it 
happened  as  I  feared.  For  a  whole  month  He  came 
no  more,  and  I  was  in  darkness.  And  my  heart 
became  as  a  stone.  Even  the  sight  of  the  Cross 
brought  no  tears  to  my  eyes.  So  it  continued  until, 
to  my  great  joy,  He  turned  to  me,  and  I  had  again 
the  glorious  communion.  And  He  said  I  must  go 
and  speak  to  my  people  in  my  own  village.  But  I  did 
not  go.  I  did  not  feel  as  if  I  could  go  and  speak  to 
my  own  people.” 

“May  I  ask,”  I  said,  “if  He  of  whom  you  speak 
appeared  to  you  as  J esus  Christ  ?” 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Roberts,  “not  so  ;  it  was  the  per¬ 
sonal  God,  not  as  Jesus.” 

“As  God  the  Father  Almighty  ?”  I  said. 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Roberts,  “and  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

“Pardon  me,”  I  said,  “but  I  interrupted  you. 
Pray  go  on.” 

“I  did  not  go  to  my  people,  but  I  was  troubled  and 
ill  at  ease.  And  one  Sunday,  as  I  sat  in  the  chapel, 

I  could  not  fix  my  mind  upon  the  service,  for  always 
before  my  eyes  I  saw,  as  in  a  vision,  the  school-room 
in  my  own  village.  And  there,  sitting  in  rows  before 
me,  I  saw  my  old  companions  and  all  the  young 
people,  and  I  saw  myself  addressing  them.  I  shook 
my  head  impatiently,  and  strove  to  drive  away  this 
vision,  but  it  always  came  back.  And  I  heard  a 
voice  in  my  inward  ear  as  plain  as  anything,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘Go  and  speak  to  these  people.’  And  for  a  long 
time  I  would  not.  But  the  pressure  became  greater 
and  greater,  and  I  could  hear  nothing  of  the  sermon. 
Then  at  last  I  could  resist  no  longer,  and  I  said, 
‘Well,  Lord,  if  it  is  Thy  will,  I  will  go.’  Then  in¬ 
stantly  the  vision  vanished,  and  the  whole  chapel 
became  filled  with  light  so  dazzling  that  I  could 
faintly  see  the  minister  in  the  pulpit,  and  between 
him  and  me  the  glory  as  the  light  of  the  sun  in 
heaven.” 

“And  then  you  went  home  ?” 

“No ;  I  went  to  my  tutor,  and  told  him  all  things, 
and  asked  him  if  he  believed  that  it  was  of  God  or  of 
the  devil  ?  And  he  said  the  devil  does  not  put  good 
thoughts  into  the  mind.  I  must  go  and  obey  the 
heavenly  vision.  So  I  went  back  to  my  own  village, 
and  I  saw  my  own  minister,  and  him  also  I  told. 
And  he  said  that  I  might  try  and  see  what  I  could 
do,  but  that  the  ground  was  stony,  and  the  task  would 
be  hard.” 

“Did  you  find  it  so  ?” 

“I  asked  the  young  people  to  come  together,  for  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  them.  They  came,  and  I  stood  up 
to  talk  to  them,  and,  behold,  it  was  even  as  I  had  seen 
it  in  the  church  at  Newcastle  Emlyn.  The  young  peo¬ 
ple  sat  as  I  had  seen  them  sitting,  altogether  in  rows 
before  me,  and  I  was  speaking  to  them  even  as  it  had 
been  shown  to  me.  At  first  they  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  listen ;  but  I  went  on,  and  at  last  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  came  down,  and  six  came  out  for  J esus.  But 
I  was  not  satisfied.  ‘Oh,  Lord,’  I  said,  ‘give  me  six 
more — I  must  have  six  more!’  And  we  prayed  to- 
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gether.  At  last  the  seventh  came,  and  then  the 
eighth  and  the  ninth  together,  and  after  a  time  the 
tenth,  and  then  the  eleventh,  and  last  of  all  came  the 
twelfth  also.  But  no  more.  And  they  saw  that  the 
Lord  had  given  me  the  second  six,  and  they  began 
to  believe  in  the  power  of  prayer.” 

“Then  after  that  you  went  on  ?” 

“First  I  tried  to  speak  to  some  other  young  people 
in  another  church,  and  asked  them  to  come.  But  the 
news  had  gone  out,  and  the  old  people  said,  ‘May  we 
not  come,  too  ?’  And  I  could  not  refuse  them.  So 
they  came,  and  they  kept  on  coming,  now  here,  now 
there  all  the  time,  and  I  have  never  had  time  to  go 
back  to  college.” 

Not  much  chance,  indeed,  at  present.  Three  meet¬ 
ings  every  day,  lasting,  with  breaks  for  meals,  from 
10  a.  m.  till  12  p.  m.,  and  sometimes  later,  leave 
scant  leisure  for  studying  elsewhere  than  in  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  men.  If  only  his  body  will  hold 
out,  and  his  nervous  system  does  not  give  way,  he 
will  have  time  to  study  hereafter.  At  present  he  has 
other  work  in  hand. 

The  story  that  is  told  in  the  papers  pieces  out  Mr. 
Roberts’  own  narrative.  According  to  the  Rev.  Seth 
Joshua,  a  mission  from  the  New  Quay  Christian 
Endeavour  Society  came  to  Newcastle  Einlyn,  and  it 
was  at  one  of  their  meetings  that  Evan  Roberts  first 
showed  his  marvellous  power  in  prayer. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  link  in  the 
chain,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Evan  Roberts  began 
to  preach  and  to  pray  at  the  Movrah  Methodist 
Church  in  Loughor  about  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  most  extraordinary  results  followed.  The 
whole  community  was  shaken.  Meetings  were  kept 
up  till  half-past  four,  and  then  at  six  the  villagers 
would  be  wakened  by  the  tramp  of  the  crowds  going 
to  the  early  morning  prayer  meetings.  His  energy 
seemed  inexhaustible.  In  those  early  days,  said  a 
writer  in  the  South  Wales  Daily  News,  November 
14th : 

Roberts  does  not  call  his  hearers  to  repentance,  but  speaks 
of  having  been  called  to  fulfil  the  words  of  the  prophet  Joel. 
“Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams ;  your  young  men  shall 
see  visions.”  lie  tells  the  audience  that  he  is  speaking  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  describes  what  he 
sees,  and  it  strikes  some  of  the  congregation  that  he  is  un¬ 
fathoming  unconsciously  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation.  His  words  have  a  remarkable  effect.  He 
does  not  speak  much,  but  invites  the  congregation  to  sing,  or 
pray,  or  read  the  Scripture  as  the  Spirit  moves  them. 

Mr.  Roberts  frequently  describes  visions  that  had 
appeared  to  him  at  prayer.  For  instance: 

He  said  that  when  he  was  before  the  throne  of  grace-  he 
saw  appearing  before  him  a  key.  He  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  this  sign.  Just  then,  however,  three  members 
of  the  congregation  rose  to  their  feet  and  said  that  they 
had  been  converted.  “My  vision  is  explained,”  said  Mr. 
Roberts,  ecstatically ;  “it  was  the  key  by  which  God  opened 
your  hearts." 

On  another  occasion  he  reverted  to  his  experiences 
at  Newcastle  Emlyn,  and  told  them  of  another  vis¬ 
ion.  He  said  (South  Wales  Daily  News,  November 
19th)  : 

It  was  a  few  Sundays  ago  at  Newcastle  Emlyn.  For  days 
he  had  been  brooding  over  the  apparent  failure  of  modern 


Christian  agencies ;  and  lie  felt  wounded  in  the  spirit  that 
the  Church  of  God  should  so  often  be  attacked.  While  in 
this  Slough  of  Despond  he  walked  in  the  garden.  It  was 
about  four  p.  m.  Suddenly,  in  the  hedge  on  his  left,  he  saw 
a  face  full  of  scorn,  hatred,  and  derision,  and  heard  a  laugh 
as  of  defiance.  It  was  the  Prince  of  this  World,  who  exulted 
in  his  despondency.  Then  there  suddenly  appeared  another 
figure,  gloriously  arrayed  in  white,  bearing  in  hand  a  flam¬ 
ing  sword  borne  aloft.  The  sword  fell  athwart  the  first 
figure,  and  it  instantly  disappeared.  1-Ie  could  not  see  the 
face  of  the  swordbearer.  “Do  you  not  see  tbe  moral?” 
queried  the  missioner,  with  face  beaming  with  delight.  “Is 
it  not  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  be  triumphant?” 

Significant  glances  passed  between  many  people  in  the  con¬ 
gregation.  Visions?  What  does  the  man  mean?  He  is 
speaking  in  parables.  So  far  he  has  been  a  sane  speaker, 
and  with  no  trace  about  him  of  the  fanatic.  He  cannot  mean 

to  convey  that  - .  But  we  are  speedily  undeceived.  “I 

told  the  Rev.  Evan  Phillips  of  what  I  had  seen,  and  he 
answered  me  that  in  the  state  of  despondency  I  was  in  I 
might  easily  have  imagined  the  vision.  But” — with  strong 
emphasis — "I  know  what  I  saw.  It  was  a  distinct  vision. 
There  was  no  mistake.  And,  full  of  the  promise  which  that 
vision  conveyed,  I  went  to  Loughor,  and  from  Loughor  to 
Aberdare,  and  from  Aberdare  to  Pontycymmer.  And  what 
do  I  see?  The  promise  literally  fulfilled.  The  sword  is 
descending  on  all  hands,  and  Satan  is  put  to  flight.  Amen.” 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Roberts  never  preaches. 
He  does,  however,  or  rather  he  did  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career  deliver  long  addresses,  which  were 
simple,  direct  Gospel  appeals.  Joyousness  was  the 
note  of  all  his  discourse,  the  joyousness  of  a  junior 
partner  conscious  that  his  Senior  is  with  him  and  is 
entrusting  him  with  a  most  responsible  mission. 

He  exclaimed  once:  “Oh,  if  you  only  saw  Christ, 
you  would  love  Him.  How  can  I  repay  Him  for  the 
privilege  of  going  through  Wales  to  proclaim  His 
love  ?” 

At  Pyle,  November  21st,  speaking  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done,  Mr.  Roberts  joyously  clapped  his 
hands  and  shouted,  “Aha,  aha,”  but  remarked  that 
this  sort  of  thing  could  not  go  on  for  ever — this 
fever-heat  could  not  be  kept  going  long ;  but  let  them 
keep  it  going  as  long  as  they  could ;  let  them  keep 
it  going  with  a  swing  (which  he  illustrated  with  a 
swing  of  his  right  arm),  to  raise  the  Churches  to  a 
higher  level,  and  then  they  could  “settle  down  to 
business.”  At  the  end  of  November  he  gave  it  as  his 
conviction  that  100,000  souls  would  be  won  before 
the  end  of  the  Revival  in  Wales.  In  December  he 
said:  “At  one  time  I  said  I  would  be  satisfied  with 
100,000  converts  and  then  would  be  willing  to  die, 
but  now  I  want  the  whole  world.” 

Again  he  says:  “Isn’t  it  all  wonderful  how  the 
Spirit  responds  ?  It  is  not  me — it  is  the  Spirit,  the 
Spirit.”  To  describe  the  address  that  follows  as  a 
sermon  would  be  a  misnomer.  He  is  buoyant,  joy¬ 
ous,  almost  bubbling  over  with  merriment.  It  is 
“the  joy  of  Christ,”  he  explains,  “and  you  can  laugh 
— yes,  laugh  out  of  sheer  joy  at  the  Throne  of 
Grace.” 

Yet  he  always  shrinks  modestly  from  claiming 
any  of  the  results  that  follow  his  mission ;  sometimes 
he  declines  to  let  his  movements  be  announced. 
“People  must  not  rely  upon  me.”  This  is  his  con¬ 
stant  cry.  “I  have  nothing  for  them.  They  must 
rely  upon  Him  who  alone  can  minister  to  their 
needs.” 
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When  I  talked  with  him,  he  said : 

“The  movement  is  not  of  me,  it  is  of  God,  I 
would  not  dare  to  try  to  direct  it.  Obey  the  Spirit, 
that  is  our  word  in  everything.  It  is  the  Spirit 
alone  which  is  leading  us  in  our  meetings  and  in  all 
that  is  done.” 

“You  do  not  preach,  or  teach,  or  control  the  meet¬ 
ings  ?”  _ 

“Why  should  I  teach  when  the  Spirit  js  teaching? 
What  need  have  these  people  to  be  told  that  they  are 
sinners  ?  What  they  need  is  salvation.  Do  they  not 
know  it  ?  It  is  not  knowledge  that  they  lack,  but ' 
decision — action.  And  why  should  I  control  the 

meetings  ?  The  meetings  control  themselves,  or 
rather  the  Spirit  that  is  in  them  controls  them.” 

“You  find  the  ministry  of  the  Singing  Sisters 
useful ?” 

“Most  useful.  They  go  with  me  wherever  I  go. 

I  never  part  from  them  without  feeling  that  some¬ 
thing  is  absent  if  they  are  not  there.  The  singing 
is  very  important,  but  not  everything.  No.  The 
public  confession  is  also  important — more  so  than 
the  speaking.  True,  I  talk  to  them  a  little.  But  the 
meetings  go  of  themselves.” 

“Do  you  propose  to  go  to  England?” 

“No.  To  North  Wales  next.  They  say  North 
Wales  is  .stony  cold,  but  I  believe  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  work  there  also.  Oh,  yes,  God  will  move  North 
Wales  also.” 

All  his  movements  are  governed  by  the  answers  he 
receives  to  prayer.  “Will  you  go  to  Cardiff  ?”  they 
asked  him.  He  paused,  and  then  replied  in  the 
negative,  the  answer  to  his  thought-prayer  having 
been,  almost  instantaneous.  He  usually  speaks  in 
Welsh,  but  he  can  speak  English,  although  not  with 
the  beauty  and  polish  of  his  native  tongue.  The 
newspapers  publish  translated  scraps  rather  than  re¬ 
ports  of  his  remarks.  Here  are  a  few  sentences : 

“Whilst  sect  was  fighting  against  sect  the  devil 
was  clapping  his  hands  with  glee,  and  encouraging 
the  fight.  Let  all  people  be  one,  with  one  object — 
the  salvation  of  sinners.  Men  refused  to  accept  the 
Gospel  and  confess  because,  they  said,  of  the  gloom 
and  uncertainty  of  the  future.  They  looked  to  the 
future  without  having  opened  their  eyes  to  the  infi¬ 
nite  glories  of  the  present.” 

“All  must  obey,”  he  declares,  “all  must  work. 
There  is  no  room  in  the  Church  for  idlers.  Are  you 
an  idler?  Then  your  place  is  outside.”  “Be  as 
simple  in  your  worshipping  as  possible,  the  simpler 
the  better.  There  is  no  need  to  shout,”  he  went  on, 
“and  no  one  need  be  ashamed  to  confess  Christ.” 

He  dwells  sometimes  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
until  he  falls  prone,  sobs  choking  his  utterance. 
While  absolutely  tolerant  of  all  manifestations  of 
the  Spirit,  he  is  stem  to  check  any  disorder.  At 
Eemdale,  where  some  persons  had  been  disturbing 
the  meeting  by  exuberant  and  unseemly  noises,  he 
said:  “He  who  would  walk  with  God  must  come  to 
His  house  in  a  spirit  of  prayer,  of  humility,  of  awe. 
Joy  is  permissible  in  the  house,  but  it  must  be  sanc¬ 
tified  joy.  For  think  of  the  majesty  of  the  Divine 


Person.  Father — yes,  a  Father  truly,  but  we  must 
be  even  as  little  children,  in  humility,  remembering 
that  we  are  sinners.  We  can,  we  are  taught  to 
entreat  for  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  but  beware  lest 
the  entreaty  becomes  a  rude,  imperious  command. 
If  we  truly  walk  with  God,  there  can  be  no  disorder, 
no  indecency.” 

On  another  occasion  he  pleaded  for  a  Service  of 
Silence,  to  convince  the  world  that  the  power  at 
work  in  those  gatherings  was  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  not  that  of  man.  “Let  us  have  five  minutes 
of  absolutely  silent  prayers” — an  effective  reversion 
to  the  practice  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

His  method  of  conducting  a  meeting  is  to  allow  it 
to  conduct  itself.  But  he  usually  contrives  to  ex¬ 
pound  his  four  principles,  and  to  summon  his  hear¬ 
ers  to  make  public  confession. 

The  following  is  the  best  report  which  I  have  been 
able  to  piece  together  after  a  diligent  study  of  all 
the  papers  published  since  the  Revival  began.  He 
addresses  his  audience  thus: 

Do  you  desire  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 

Very  well.  Four  conditions  must  be  observed.  They  are 
essential. 

(1)  Is  there  any  siu  in  your  past  life  that  you  have  not 
confessed  to  God?  On  your  knees  at  once.  Your  past  must 
be  at  peace. 

(2)  Is  there  anything  in  your  life  that  is  doubtful?  Any¬ 
thing  you  cannot  decide  whether  it  is  good  or  evil?  Away 
with  it!  There  must  not  be! 

(3)  Obey  the  Spirit. 

(4)  Confess  Christ  publicly  before  men. 

After  the  meeting  has  gone  on  for  some  time 
Roberts  proceeds  to  put  his  testing  questions.  I 
<wote  the  description  given  by  ihe^.autli  Wales  Daily 
News  on  December  14th : 

The  missioner  is  now  at  work.  He  has  three  questions  to 
put.  He  has  been  told,  commanded,  imperatively  com¬ 
manded,  to  put  the  questions,  and  he  dare  not  disobey.  He 
could  never  sleep  if  he  didn’t  put  them. 

(1)  "Will  every  member  of  a  Christian  Church  stand  up?” 

There  is  immediate  response.  Few,  very  few,  are  sitting. 

But  a  second  later  we  are  surprised  by  the  announcement 
from  the  gallery  that  some  are  standing  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers.  “Come,  friends,”  exclaims  the  missioner,  “have  the 
courage  for  once  to  show  your  side.  You  will  be  welcome  to 
come  over  to  our  side  once  you  are  truly  ashamed  of  your 
own.  Not  until  then.  Let  us  have  no  hypocrisy.” 

(2)  “Will  all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  stand 
up?  Now,  please,  be  careful.  Act  conscientiously,  lest  God’s 
judgment  fall  upon  you.  Those  who  truly  love  the  Lord 
Jesus— and  they  only.” 

Again  a  great  crowd  responds,  and  to  the  query,  “Do  you 
really  and  truly  love  Him?”  there  comes  a  loud,  triumphant 
answer,  “Yes.” 

(3)  “Now  for  the  question  which  Christ  put  to  Peter.  It 
is  now  put  to  you  individually.  Do  you  love  Jesus  'more 
tharv  these’ — more  than  all  things?” 

It’s  a  crucial  moment — the  query  is  so  startling  and  un¬ 
expected.  There  is  a  momentary  hesitation,  and  then  once 
more  the  congregation  is  on  its  feet,  and  there  is  a  joyful, 
triumphant  rendering  of  “Diadem.” 

Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem 
And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 

“You  have  made  a  great  declaration — you  love  Him  more 
than  all  things,  all  things.  We  shall  presently  see  how  sin¬ 
cere  is  the  declaration.  We  shall  see  it  in  crowded  attend¬ 
ances  at  prayer  meetings,  at  church  meetings.  We  shall  see 
it  in  the  daily  study  of  God’s  own  Book.  We  shall  no  longer 
hear  the  old  excuse,  ‘No  time  to  read  the  Bible.’  Have  you 
time  to  eat?  The  needs  of  the  body  are  attended  to,  but, 
bobol  anwyl,  what  of  the  sustenance  of  the  soul  that  is  so 
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much  more  precious?  The  soul  ever  thirsts  for  God.  You 
must  be  in  touch  with  God’s  Word  every  day,  every  day, 
were  it  only  one  verse.” 

Have  all  obeyed  the  third  command  to  stand  up?  No,  not 
all.  A  few  are  sitting.  The  test  is  too  severe.  “One  has 
gone  out,"  exclaims  a  voice  in  the  gallery ;  “he  cannot 
stand  it.” 

“Bring  him  back,  Lord,  bring  him  back,”  prays  a  young 
fellow  of  nineteen  near  the  door.  "Don't  let  Thy  judgment 
fall  upon  him.  He  has  felt  the  spirit  moving — he  said  so — 
but  he  is  fleeing.  Bring  him  back.”  "He  will  come  back, 
friend,”  the  missioner  assures  us,  "he  will  come  back ;  the 
fact  that  he  has  run  away  is  a  proof  that  he  will  come  back.” 

The  next  question  is  one  that  gives  relief — 

(4)  “All  those  who  want  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  will  they 
stand  up?” 

There  is  now  not  a  single  seat  occupied.  Members,  non¬ 
members,  sceptics,  scoffers — all,  all  are  on  their  feet,  and 
the  silence  that  supervenes  is  oppressive.  But  the  missioner 
is  all  happiness  and  smiles. 

Presently  we  are  singing  an  inspiring  hymn  of  praise,  and 
we  are  reminded  by  the  missioner  that  in  that  hymn  we  are 
addressing  God  Himself,  and  that  if  we  cannot  sing  with  all 
our  hearts  we  had  better  be  silent. 

In  the  same  issue  the  reporter  publishes  a  special 
message  given  him  by  Mr.  Roberts  for  the  public. 
After  emphatically  disclaiming  any  share  in  the 
religious  upheaval,  which  he  attributed  solely  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Mr.  Roberts  said : 

“I  will  give  you  a  message.  I  should  like  the 
people  to  believe.  They  wait  for  me.  They  should 
wait  only  for  the  Spirit.  Some  one  said  they  are 
almost  breaking  their  heart  for  me  to  go.  Will  they 
almost  break  their  heart  for  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Then 
It  must  come  down.  What  does  the  Word  say? 
“Ask  and  receive.”  It  is  just  that.  “Ask  and  ye 
shall  receive.”  That  is  the  promise.  Believe  it. 
Don’t  wait  for  me.  Some  are  talking  of  the  share 
that  this  denomination  or  that  has  in  the  work.  It 
is  not  denominational.  In  Loughor  we  had  all  de¬ 
nominations — Methodists,  Churchmen,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Baptists,  every  one.” 

“Give  me  a  message  distinct,  plain,  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  Mr.  Roberts.” 

He  waited  a  minute  or  two  before  answering,  and 
then  said: 

“This  is  the  message.  Of  course  I  had  to  pray 
for  it.  To  ask  for  guidance  how  the  prophecy  of 
Joel  is  being  fulfilled.  There  the  Lord  says,  “I  will 
pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh.”  If  that  be  so  all 
flesh  must  be  prepared  to  receive  it.  Note  the  four 
conditions : 

“First.  The  past  must  be  clear:  every  sin  con¬ 
fessed  to  God.  Any  wrong  put  upon  any  man  must 
be  made  right. 

“Second.  Everything  doubtful  must  be  removed 
once  and  for  all  out  of  our  lives. 

“Third.  Obedience  prompt  and  implicit  to  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

“Fourth.  Public  confession  must  be  made  of 
Christ. 

“These  are  the  four  conditions  given.  If  every 
Church  will  comply  with  these  four  conditions,  then 
all  will  be  made  one.  Once  the  Spirit  comes  down 
and  takes  possession  of  a  man,  he  is  made  one  with 
Christ  and  one  with  all  men.  All  denominations 
are  one.  You  know  what  Christ  said,  ‘I,  if  I  be  I 


lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me.’  There  it  is. 
Christ  is  all  in  all.” 

Mr.  Roberts  indulges  in  no  invectives  against  any¬ 
thing  or  anybody.  He  does  not  even  denounce  the 
publican.  At  one  meeting,  on  December  4th,  he 
heard  a  young  fellow  declaring,  “A  week  ago  I  was 
blind  drunk;  to-day  I  am  free,  and  the  craving  is 
gone.”  “Aye,  aye,”  exclaims  the  missioner,  “and 
there’s  no  need  to  preach  against  the  drink;  but 
preach  Christ,  proclaim  Christ  unto  the  people :  that 
is  all-sufficient.” 

The  missioners  go  like  the  Friars  of  old,  or  like 
the  Seventy  in  the  Gospel,  without  money  and  with¬ 
out  scrip.  As  Sir  A.  Thomas  said,  the  Revival 
finances  itself.  There  are  no  bills,  no  halls,  no  sal¬ 
aries. — Review  of  Reviews. 


PROPOSED  LOCAL  OPTION  BILL  FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

AN  ACT 

To  permit  the  electors  of  any  county,  city,  ward  of 
a  city,  borough  or  township,  in  this  Commonwealth 
to  determine  by  an  election  whether  the  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  shall  be  prohibited,  and  provid¬ 
ing  penalties  for  the  illegal  sale  thereof. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  That  whenever  thirty-five 
per  centum  of  the  qualified  electors  of  any  county, 
city,  ward  of  a  city,  borough  or  township,  shall  pre¬ 
sent  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of 
the  Peace  of  the  proper  county,  praying  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  to  determine  by  an  election  whether  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  prohibited  in  such 
county,  city,  ward  of  a  city,  borough  or  township,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Court  of  Quarter  Ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Peace  to  order  a  special  election  to  be 
held  in  such  county,  city,  ward  of  a  city,  borough  or 
township,  in  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than 
thirty  days  from  the  filing  of  such  petition  with  the 
court,  which  election  shall  be  held  at  the  usual  place 
or  places  for  holding  elections  in  said  county,  city, 
ward  of  a  city,  borough  or  township,  and  notice  shall 
be  given  and  the  election  conducted  in  all  respects  as 
provided  by  law,  so  far  as  said  law  may  be  appli¬ 
cable,  and  all  election  officers  shall  be  governed  by  the 
same  directions  and  penalties  as  are  provided  by  law 
for  the  holding  of  general  or  municipal  elections. 

Sec.  2.  The  ballots  at  any  special  election,  held 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  contain  the 
printed  questions,  “Shall  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  be  prohibited  ?”  followed  by  the  words,  “Yes” 
and  “No,”  with  a  square  of  sufficient  size  at  the  right 
of  each  said  word,  in  which  to  give  each  elector  an 
opportunity  to  clearly  designate  his  choice  by  a  cross 
mark  (X)  as  follows: 

Shall  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  be  pro¬ 
hibited  ?  Yes. 

Shall  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  be  pro¬ 
hibited.  No. 
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Sec.  3.  All  votes  cast  at  said  special  election,  held 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  counted 
and  declared  and  a  complete  return  of  the  same  made 
to  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
Peace  of  the  proper  county  within  two  days  next 
after  the  said  election,  which  return  shall  be  duly 
certified  to  by  the  judges,  inspectors  and  clerks  of 
each  election  district  respectively,  and  said  certified 
returns  shall  be  laid  before  the  Judge  of  the  said 
Court  at  the  first  meeting  of  said  Court  after  the 
same  is  received  by  the  clerk,  and  shall  be  filed  with 
the  other  records  of  the  court. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  by  the  returns 
that  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  said  special  elec¬ 
tion  are  in  favor  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors  in  said  county,  city,  ward  of  a  city,  bor¬ 
ough  or  township,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  board  of  license  commissioners, 
or  other  power  of  authority,  to  issue  or  grant  any 
license  authorizing  the  sale  of  any  spirituous,  vinous, 
malt  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  in  said  county, 
city,  ward  of  a  city,  borough  or  township,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  until  at  an  election  as  hereinafter 
provided  a  majority  of  electors  shall  vote  against 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Any 
person,  firm,  company  or  corporation,  who  shall  sell 
any  spirituous,  vinous,  malt  or  other  intoxicating 
liquors  within  any  county,  city,  ward  of  a  city,  bor¬ 
ough  or  township,  in  which  the  granting  of  licenses 
to  sell  such  liquors  shall  be  prohibited  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars 
($100)  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500), 
or  to  undergo  an  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  thirty 
days  or  more  than  one  year  or  both,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  Provided,  that  all  licenses  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  during  the  time  for  which  they  were 
granted,  unless  revoked  under  existing  laws. 

Sec.  5.  At  any  time  after  two  years  from  the 
date  of  an  election  held  under  the  provisions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  1  of  this  act,  another  election  may  be  petitioned 
for  and  shall  be  ordered  as  provided  for  in  Section  1. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  repeal 
or  affect  any  special  law  in  any  county,  city,  ward  of 
a  city,  borough,  ward  of  a  borough  or  township,  now 
prohibiting  therein  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
or  prohibiting  therein  the  granting  of  licenses  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  in  all  respects  take  effect  as 
a  law  immediately  on  its  passage,  and  things  done 
under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  same  shall  take  effect 
by  virtue  thereof. 


The  dignity  and  joy  of  life  are  found  in  activity. 
Idleness  is  a  curse. — Rev.  C .  H.  Eaton. 


The  measure  of  love  is  sacrifice.  The  test  of  it  is 
not  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  is  expressed, 
not  by  its  demonstrativeness.  It  is  measured  by 
blood  drops. — A .  Z.  Conrad ,  D.  D. 


Issued  Monthly,  under  (he  care  of  the 

TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS,  OF 
PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

AH  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

ATJX A  EASTBURTC  WILLITS,  Editor,  343  E.  Main  St.,  Haddoaf ield,  H.  J. 


“Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 


The  executive  meeting  of  the  Friends’  Temper¬ 
ance  Association  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
was  held  the  fourth  Second-day,  the  23d  of  First 
month. 


The  clergy  of  Schuylkill  County,  Pa.,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  five  licenses  revoked  because  liquor 
was  sold  on  the  First-day  of  the  week. 

The  Hotel  Men’s  Association  of  Pennsylvania  has 
decided  to  urge  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  bill  per¬ 
mitting  the  sale  of  liquors  in  hotels  on  the  First-day 
of  the  week. 

The  contest  in  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
over  the  local  option  question  has  commenced.  This 
bill  provides  for  general  local  option  in  the  State, 
and  is  not  unlike  the  measure  having  this  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  which  failed  at  the  last  two  legislative  sessions. 
The  State  Liquor  Dealers’  Association  is  naturally 
opposed  to  the  measure,  and  is  prepared  to  make  a 
vigorous  resistance  against  its  passage. 

The  Senate  has  adopted  a  resolution  appointing 
Second  month  17th  at  3  p.  m.,  as  the  time  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  statue  of  Frances  E.  Willard,  the  tem¬ 
perance  advocate,  contributed  by  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  to  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol.  Thq  statue 
will  be  the  first  figure  of  a  woman  to  be  placed  in 
Statuary  Hall. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal: 

“Ah,  it  is  women  who  have  given  the  costliest  host¬ 
ages  to  fortune.  Out  into  the  battle  of  life  they  have 
sent  their  best  beloved  with  fearful  odds  against 
them.  Oh,  by  the  dangers  they  have  dared;  by  the 
hours  of  patient  watching  over  beds  where  helpless 
children  lay ;  by  the  incense  of  ten  thousand  prayers 
wafted  from  their  gentle  lips  to  heaven,  I  charge  you 
give  them  power  to  protect  along  life’s  treacherous 
highway  those  whom  they  have  so  loved. — Frances 
E.  'Willard. 

It  is  startling  to  read  the  following  official  state¬ 
ment:  “The  drink  bill  of  the  United  States  in  one 
year  is  nine  hundred  million  dollars !” 

Think  of  that;  nine  hundred  millions.  Not  the 
dollars  and  cents  of  the  wealthy  classes  alone,  but  of 
the  “poor  working  man” — many  of  whom  are  and 
have  been  for  months  out  of  employment.  It  is 
enough  money  to  have  kept  the  idle  factories  run¬ 
ning — enough  to  supply  all  the  destitute  men,  women 
and  children  with  the  necessities  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  It  is  more  than  is  paid  for  bread, 
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Advocate.  The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  (Chicago)  re¬ 
marks  that  Dr.  Gilbert  “  has  but  stated  the  positions  of  the 
devoutly  critical  temper  on  subjects  concerning  which  there  must 
always  be  a  margin  of  doubt  and  uncertainty."  The  California 
Christian  Advocate  (San  F rancisco)  takes  a  cautious  view.  Thus  : 

“  The  history  of  the  church  shows  that  unfortunately  human 
nature  has  up  to  this  time  been  too  weak  to  bear  such  spiritual 
realism.  Soon  as  prayer  for  the  dead  becomes  legalized,  then 
offering  and  sacrifice  for  the  dead  quickly  follow,  and  the  faith  of 
the  church  degenerates  into  superstition.  We  regret  that  the  lim¬ 
itations  of  human  nature  are  such  that  the  face  of  God  and  the 
whole  future  world  must  be  heavily  veiled.  As  a  working  force 
in  the  Christian  Church  we  can  not  recommend  prayers  for  the 
dead." 

Catholic  papers  have  noticed  the  question  very  widely  and  have 
seen  in  the  speculations  of  their  Methodist  brethren  an  indication 
of  a  return  to  the  older  standards  of  faith.  T/iwf p nit  or  (Newark, 
N.  J.)  remarks  that  "  Catholic  doctrines  and  practises  that  a  few 
years  ago  were  greeted  as  blasphemous  or  unscriptural  .re  now 
regarded  with  favor  which  scarcely  seeks  to  conceal  itself.”  The 
writer  ranks  the  present  Methodist  controversy  with  what  he  de¬ 
clares  are  signs  that  Protestantism  is  looking  with  more  favor 
upon  the  practise  of  auricular  confession  and  the  honor  attributed 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times  (Phila¬ 
delphia)  remarks : 

"The  new  question  is, ‘Shall  Methodists  pray  for  the  dead?’ 
The  obvious  answer  is  that  they  shall  if  they  will.  But  if  they  do 
they  may  rease  to  be  good  Methodists,  but  may  in  time  become 
good  Catholics." 

The  Pittsburg  Observer  adds  : 

“If  our  Methodist  brethren  study  the  question  with  unpreju¬ 
diced  minds  and  a  sincere  desire  to  accept  truth,  however  unpal¬ 
atable  it  may  be  to  them  at  first,  they,  too,  will  recognize  the  sweet 
and  consoling  reasonableness  of  the  practise.” 

UNAPPRECIATED  NEGRO  PREACHERS 

HE  negro  preacher  has  not  received  the  credit  due  him,  thinks 
a  religious  organ  of  that  race,  for  his  effectual  encourage¬ 
ment  of  patience  and  endurance  among  his  people,  thus  promoting 
peace  and  harmony.  It  is  difficult  to  divine,  remarks  The  Na¬ 
tional  Baptist  Union  (Nashville),  "what  would  be  the  status  or  the 
limit  of  racial  feeling  throughout  the  Southland  were  it  not  for  the 
constant  appeals  of  the  negro  preachers  to  their  people  to  sacrifice 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  promote  the  law,  dispense  justice,  and  to 
look  to  God  for  the  correction  of  evils  which  they  sometimes  pain¬ 
fully  endure.”  The  writer  of  the  editorial  in  question  goes  on  to 
say : 

“The  negro  race  has  passed  through  some  trying  periods  during 
recent  years;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  there  has  been  much 
of  restlessness  and  discontent  among  them.  The  less  thoughtful 
and  more  indiscreet  element  in  the  race  has  emphasized  the  old 
doctrine  of  ‘forbearance  ceasing  to  be  a  virtue.’  In  pursuit  of  this 
theory,  they  would  have  introduced  a  new  order  of  things,  but 
for  the  fact  that  admonitions  to  peace  have  been  most  frequent 
and  earnest  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  negro  churches. 
Whatever  irregularities  the  negro  ministers  have  had  or  may  now 
have,  they  should  be  given  credit  for  one  valuable  piece  of  work 
that  they  have  always  been  willing  to  accomplish— that  is,  the  ad¬ 
monishing  of  the  people  to  the  observance  of  peace;  to  live  peace¬ 
ably  with  all  men,  and  to  do  good  to  their  neighbors.  This  is 
equally  true  of  the  learned  and  the  uncultured  negro  minister. 
Each  has  recognized  the  necessity  for  admonishing  his  people  to 
be  sober,  discreet,  patient,  and  forgiving;  and  each  in  turn  has 
been  rewarded  with  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  We  venture  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  negro  preachers  admonish  their  people  more  fre¬ 
quently  to  patience,  meekness,  gentleness,  and  Christian  charity, 
without  regard  to  race  or  previous  conditions,  etc.,  than  do  the 
preachers  of  any  other  race  or  nationality  on  the  continent.  It  is 
sometimes  urged  that  their  meekness  grows  out  of  their  weakness. 


If  this  were  true  these  admonitions  would  hardly  be  given  with 
such  a  degree  of  uniformity.  Whatever  motive  may  impel  them 
to  render  such  service  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  service  of  the 
most  valuable  character  and  that  which  should  evoke  the  highest 
commendation  by  all  who  desire  to  see  the  races  prosperous 
and  happy.” 

INDIFFERENCE  TO  IMMORTALITY 

HAT  is  most  striking  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  human  immortality  is  the  average  man’s  abso¬ 
lute  want  of  interest  in  the  question.  People  shrug  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  turn  to  their  newspaper  or  their  business  at  the  mention 
or  thought  of  an  after-life.  The  destructive  work  of  modern  phi¬ 
losophy  and  science  has  actually  resulted  in  so  unsettling  men’s 
minds  that  they  have  grown  indifferent  to  a  problem  which  they 
despair  of  ever  solving.  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  William 
Osier,  regius  professor  of  medicine  at  Oxford,  England.  Dr. 
McComb,  writing  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  quotes  this 
eminent  physicist  as  saying  that  the  modern  man  is  indifferent  to 
the  whole  matter.  This  finite  world  is  enough  for  him,  and  he 
recks  not  of  any  other.  Professor  Osier  asks  : 

“Where  among  the  educated  and  the  refined,  much  less  among 
the  masses,  do  we  find  any  ardent  desire  for  a  future  life?  It  is 
not  a  subject  of  drawing-room  conversation  ;  and  the  man  whose 
habit  it  is  to  buttonhole  his  acquaintances  and  inquire  earnestly 
after  their  souls  is  shunned  Jike  the  Ancient  Mariner.  Among 
the  clergy  it  is  not  thought  polite  to  refer  to  so  delicate  a  topic 
except  officially  from  the  pulpit.  Most  ominous  of  all,  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  utter  absence  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public,  is  the 
silence  of  the  press,  in  the  columns  of  which  are  manifest  daily 
the  works  of  the  flesh.  Did  men  really  entertain  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  thought  as  survival  after  death,  would  they  not  make  of  it  a 
subject  of  daily  intercourse,  and  vie  with  one  another  in  expres¬ 
sions  of  astonishment  and  joy  at  such  a  glorious  prospect?” 

Dr.  McComb  pronounces  such  a  conclusion  as  this  to  be  “  based 
on  a  very  superficial  conception  of  human  nature,”  and  enlarges 
upon  the  point  as  follows  : 

“  Men  are  dimly  conscious  that  they  live  in  a  world  full  of  mys¬ 
teries,  of  the  strangest  contradictions  and  the  most  perplexing 
riddles,  such  as  life  and  birth,  and  love  and  death;  yet  in  the 
small-talk  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  newspaper  these  great 
realities  occupy  a  small  place  as  compared  with  bridge  and  whist 
and  football  and  the  latest  scandal  in  ‘  the  smart  set.  ’  The  trivial¬ 
ities  of  the  moment  may  well  form  the  light  froth  that  dances  on 
the  surface  of  human  intercourse  ;  but  to  suppose  that  this  is  all, 
that  there  are  no  depths  beneath  where  the  things  that  lie  nearest 
our  souls  lie  hid,  is  to  commit  the  common  fallacy  of  taking  a  part 
for  the  whole.  To  see  that  this  is  so  we  have  but  to  imagine  what 
would  result  if  science  succeeded  in  proving  what  Professor  Haeckel 
in  his  dogmatic  way  says  it  has  proved,  namely,  that  for  man 
death  is  the  end.  Does  any  one  really  think  that  in  such  an  even¬ 
tuality  the  majority  of  the  race,  and  they  not  the  least  thoughtful 
and  spiritual,  would  not  be  conscious  of  an  irreparable  loss,  of  a 
dreadful  dislocation  of  the  whole  inner  world,  would  not  feel  a 
horror  as  if.  when  gazing  at  a  star-strewn  sky,  a  giant  hand  were 
seen  putting  out  the  ancient  lights  of  heaven?  ” 

But  Professor  Osier,  in  his  book  on  “  Science  and  Immortality,” 
from  which  the  writer  in  The  Quarterly  is  quoting,  is  speaking  as 
“a  medical  expert  ”  and  testifies  that  even  at  their  last  moment  the 
majority  of  men  “  express  no  fears  or  hopes  about  the  other 
world.”  They  die  as  they  have  lived,  "practically  uninfluenced 
by  the  thoughts  of  a  future  life.”  Dr.  Osier  gives  in  the  following 
words  his  own  observation  in  this  matter: 

“  I  have  careful  records  of  about  five  hundred  death-beds  stud¬ 
ied  particularly  with  reference  to  the  modes  of  death  and  the  sen- 
,  sations  of  the  dying.  The  great  majority  gave  no  sign  one  way  or 
the  other;  like  their  birth,  their  death  was  a  sleep  and  a  forget¬ 
ting.” 

Why  Professor  Osier’s  testimony  on  this  point  amounts  to  so 
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little  in  supporting  his  argument  for  man’s  indifference  to  immor¬ 
tality  is  thus  set  forth  by  Dr.  McComb : 

“  Surely  this  distinguished  writer  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  a 
true  criterion  for  judging  whether  faith  in  a  future  life  has  any 
place  in  the  thoughts  of  men  is  to  be  found  in  the  feelings  of  the 
soul  as  it  approaches  the  ‘low,  dark  verge  of  life.’  Not  to  man 
weakened  by  disease,  his  moral  and  spiritual  energies  dulled 
through  the  collapse  of  the  body,  but  to  man  in  the  fulness  of  his 
powers,  are  we  to  refer  on  such  a  point.” 

Dr.  McComb  quotes  in  this  connection  Victor  Hugo’s  speech  at 
the  grave  of  Balzac — “  It  is  not  darkness  to  him,  it  is  Light !  It  is 
not  the  end,  but  the  beginning;  not  nothingness,  but  eternity. 
Such  coffins  proclaim  immortality.  Do  we  not  say  to  ourselves 
here,  to-day,  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  great  genius  in  this  life 
can  be  other  than  a  great  spirit  after  death?” — and  he  adds  in 
comment : 

“  Now  it  was  the  vision,  not  of  the  dying,  but  of  the  living  Balzac 
that  forced  from  Hugo  this  confession  of  faith.  Moreover,  Dr. 
Osier  forgets  to  take  into  account  a  phenomenon  well  known  to 
those  who  minister  to  the  dying,  and  that  is,  their  curious  re¬ 
serve  about  their  deepest  feelings,  as  tho  the  soul,  preparatory  to 
her  strange,  lone  journey,  withdrew  into  herself,  absorbed  in  her 
own  affairs.  And  this  self-absorption  may  well  be  mistaken  for 
blank  indifference.” 


SCOPE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  INDEX 
EXPURGATORIUS 

OT  one  important  American  book  has  found  its  way  into  the 
Index  Expurgatorius  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  and, 
strangely  enough,  “the  one  scientific  work  which,  more  than  any 
other,  has  conflicted  with  Romanistic  doctrines,  Darwin’s  ‘Origin 
of  Species,’  has  never  been  disapproved  by  the  Index  authori¬ 
ties.”  So  writes  a  New  York  Tribune  reviewer  in  a  criticism  of 
George  Haven  Putnam’s  new  work  on  “The  Censorship  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,”  a  criticism  in  which  it  is  apparent  that  the  re¬ 
viewer  has  no  sympathy  with  the  Congregation  of  the  Index. 
One  can  not  run  through  the  lists  of  the  Index,  this  writer  contin¬ 
ues,  “  without  realizing  at  once  how  greatly  mere  chance,  personali¬ 
ties,  and  narrow  theological  training  have  guided  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index  in  its  toilsome  career.”  The  failure  of  the  Index,  we 
are  told  further,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  often  little 
known  and  still  oftener  ignored  by  orthodox  Catholics.  We  read  : 

“in  Spam,  supposedly  the  most  loyal  Catholic  country,  the 
Index  is  not  valid  at  all.  Bishops  in  various  other  countries,  too, 
have  both  questioned  and  denied  its  worth  and  its  applicability  to 
extra-Italian  lands.  On  several  occasions  bishops  and  archbish¬ 
ops  have  used  and  recommended  condemned  books.  The  greatest 
factor  in  stripping  the  Index  of  all  real  power  has,  of  course,  been 
the  opposition  of  European  governments  to  papal  infringements 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  book  trade. 

"  In  England  Roman  censorship  never  had  any  appreciable  influ¬ 
ence,  because  the  Government  enforced  its  prohibitions  only  in 
rare  cases.  In  Paris,  where  the  spirit  of  independence  even  per¬ 
vaded  the  Sorbonne,  but  little  more  could  be  accomplished  than 
in  England.  Even  Catholic  Germany  often  laughed  at  the  de¬ 
crees,  while  Holland  turned  a  pretty  penny  by  publishing  con¬ 
demned  literature  for  export.  Italy,. tho  most  under  papal  domi¬ 
nation,  was  by  no  means  uniformly  obedient,  the  Republic  of 
Venice  being  particularly  disposed  to  ignore  the  censors.  All  in 
all,  we  can  not  dispute  the  historian’s  verdict  that  the  chief  service 
the  Index  Expurgatorius  has 'rendered  has  been  the  preservation 
of  the  contents  of  many  interesting  books  which  but  for  the  pub¬ 
licity  they  gained  through  papal  disapproval  might  have  lapsed 
into  oblivion.  Modern  liberal  Catholics  realize  the  hindrance  the 
Index  imposes  upon  scientific  and  cultural  progress  within  the 
Roman  Church,  and  there  are  signs  pointing  to  an  eventual  tho 
distant  reform  in  the  papal  attitude  toward  freedom  in  thinking 
and  reading.” 

From  Mr.  Putnam’s  work  we  learn  what  kind  of  books  the 
Index  condemns,  and  what  are  the  duties,  as  instituted  by  Leo 


XIII.  and  kept  in  force  by  his  successor,  of  those  constituted  as 
censors  of  books  permission  for  whose  publication  has  been  asked 
of  the  Holy  See.  Thus: 

"The  books  of  apostates,  heretics,  schismatics,  and  all  writers 
whatsoever,  defending  heresy  or  schism  or  in  any  way  attacking 
the  foundations  of  religion,  are  altogether  prohibited. 

“  Moreover,  the  books  of  non-Catholics,  cx professo  treating  of 
religion,  are  prohibited,  unless  they  clearly  contain  nothing  con¬ 
trary  to  Catholic  faith. 

“  The  books  of  the  above-mentioned  writers,  not  treating  ex 
professo  of  religion,  but  only  touching  incidentally  upon  the  truths 
of  faith,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  prohibited  by  ecclesiastical 

law,  unless  proscribed  by  special  decree . 

“  Bishops,  whose  duty  it  is  to  grant  permission  for  the  printing 
of  books,  shall  take  care  to  employ  in  the  examination  of  them 
men  of  acknowledged  piety  and  learning,  concerning  whose  faith 
and  honesty  they  may  feel  sure,  and  that  they  will  show  neither 
favor  nor  ill-will,  but,  putting  aside  all  human  affections,  will  look 
only  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

“  Censors  must  understand  that,  in  the  matter  of  various  opin¬ 
ions  and  systems,  they  are  bound  to  judge  with  a  mind  free  from 
all  prejudice,  according  to  the  precept  of  Benedict  XIV.  There¬ 
fore  they  should  put  away  all  attachment  to  their  particular  coun¬ 
try,  family,  school,  or  institute,  and  lay  aside  all  partizan  spirit. 
They  must  keep  before  their  eyes  nothing  but  the  dogmas  of  Holy 
Church,  and  the  common  Catholic  doctrine,  as  contained  in  the 
decrees  of  general  councils,  the  constitutions  of  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tiffs,  and  the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  doctors  of  the  church. 

“  If,  after  this  examination,  no  objection  appears  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  book,  the  Ordinary  shall  grant  to  the  author,  in  writing 
and  without  any  fee  whatsoever,  a  license  to  publish,  which  shall 
be  printed  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  work.” 

Censorship  was  not  invented  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  “  had 
been  an  unspecified  prerogative  of  secular  rulers,  from  whom  the 
church,  as  it  became  a  political  machine,  adopted  the  device.” 
The  Tribtme  reviewer  continues  on  this  phase  of  the  subject: 

“Various  authorities  within  the  church  forbade  or  expurgated 
books  long  before  the  Pope  undertook  to  do  so  in  1542.  About 
this  time,  tho,  the  dissemination  of  printed  books  had  rendered 
vain  the  efforts  of  isolated  bishops  and  universities;  only  a 
strongly  organized  central  power,  like  the  Papacy,  could  cope  with 
the  terrifying  situation  brought  about  by  the  invention  of  movable 
type  and  the  printing-press  and  the  use  of  the  same  by  Protestants. 
Spain  alone,  under  her  notorious  Inquisitors,  was  able  to  keep 
heretical  publications  under  control  without  foreign  assistance. 
Welcome  as  aid  from  Rome  may  have  been  to  many  true  believ¬ 
ers,  it  was  opposed  by  numerous  prominent  bishops  as  an  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  their  historic  powers  and  jurisdiction.  Traces  of  this 
attitude  of  the  bishops  persisted  well  into  the  nineteenth  century 
in  the  form  of  a  denial  of  the  validity  of  Roman  censorship  over 
countries  not  under  the  political  control  of  the  Papacy.” 

Some  of  the  classes  of  secular  works  that  are  under  the  ban  of 
the  Index  are  here  mentioned  by  The  Tribune : 

“  Legal  writings,  particularly  those  dealing  with  usury  and  mar¬ 
riage,  were  condemned ;  histories  of  the  law  showing  how  Euro¬ 
pean  ideas  had  arisen  also  fell  under  the  ban.  Of  course,  nearly 
every  philosopher  was  branded,  even  those  who  strenuously  af¬ 
firmed  allegiance  to  the  church.  Descartes,  Malebranche,  Mon¬ 
taigne,  Bacon,  and  Hobbes  were  among  those  honored  with  dis¬ 
approval.  Along  with  them  Swift’s  ‘Tale  of  a  Tub,’  Defoe’s 
‘Robinson  Crusoe,’  and  La  Fontaine’s  ‘Contes  et  Nouvelles’  also 
appear.  Curiously  enough,  the  sale  of  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ’  was 
prohibited  in  the  Papal  States,  tho  never  entered  on  the  Index 
Expurgatorius.  Almost  every  important  history— Ranke,  Hume, 
Robertson,  Hallam,  and  others — getsnotice.  Butthemost  famous 
interdicts  are  those  directed  against  scientific  works.  The  pro¬ 
hibition  of  all  works  teaching  the  Copernican  system  of  astronomy 
was  in  force  as  late  as  1S22.  The  famous  edicts  against  Galileo’s 
scientific  writings  and  the  author’s  compulsory  public  recantation 
of  his  views  are  well  known.  The  unwitting  humor  of  the  church¬ 
men  neverflaunted  itself  more  innocently  than  in  the  papal  preface 
printed  with  Galileo's  ‘Dialogs,’  Galileo  having  declared  that  the 
‘Dialogs  ’  merely  presented  an  imaginary  controversy.  The  book 
was  sanctioned,  but  given  an  introductory  note  warning  the  reader 
not  to  take  the  contents  seriously  !” 
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in  former  days,  and  some  of  my  friends  may  think  i 
that  I  have  lost  ground.  1  feel,  however,  that  my  i 
mission  is  to  instruct  the  people  of  this  generation  as  | 
far  as  my  limited  ability  will  allow.” 

Jonathan  Lindley  feared  a  ministry  based  on 
human  wisdom.  While  he  had  no  criticism  to  make 
on  the  ministry  of  Samuel  Winter,  as  he  listened 
thereto,  he  felt  apprehensive  that  Samuel’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  underlying  principles  were  not  strictly  ac¬ 
cording  to  Barclay’s  proposition  on  the  subject.  He 
thought  a  minister  should  have  a  well-stored  mind, 
and  therefrom,  as  occasion  demanded,  he  could  pour 
forth  treasures  both  new  and  old. 

James  Talbot  hoped  Samuel  would  continue  in  tb«=* 
lines  indicated,  and  he  was  sure  such  ministry  would 
help  to  preserve  the  Society.  He  had  sometimes 
thought  that  some  of  our  meetings  should  be  set  apart 
especially  for  the  exercise  of  the  gift  of  teaching,  but 
he  had  concluded  it  was  difficult  to  discriminate.  A 
minister  who  possesses  pre-eminently  the  gift  of 
teaching  also  usually  combines  that  gift  with  proph¬ 
ecy  and  the  other  gifts  enumerated  by  the  apostle. 
The  best  thought  of  this  world  has  not  come  spon¬ 
taneously,  but  is  the  fruit  of  consecrated  meditation. 

Aunt  Hannah  remembered  that  Uncle  Daniel  Wil¬ 
liams  had  given  to  her  the  most  uplifting  messages, 
and  she  was  positive  he  prepared  no  ovations  before¬ 
hand.  “1  remember  one  time,  way  back  in  the  fifties, 
when  he  was  stopping  at  our  house,  intending  to  at¬ 
tend  our  meeting  on  First-day  morning  and  to  have 
an  appointed  meeting  at  the  Baptist  Meeting-house 
at  three  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  morning  Uncle 
Daniel  was  sitting  on  the  porch,  when  the  gate  opened 
and  in  walked  a  rather  pompous-looking  man.  ‘Mr. 
Williams,  I  presume  ?’  ‘My  name  is  Daniel  Wil¬ 
liams.’  ‘I  am  Reverend  John  Fallow  Althorpe,  the 
minister  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  this  community.’ 
‘I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  John.’  ‘Shall  I  announce  to 
my  congregation  that  you  will  preach  this  afternoon 
in  our  church  V  ‘Thee  may  tell  the  people  that  I 
expect  to  be  at  that  meeting-house  at  three  this  after¬ 
noon;’  and  then  he  added  in  a  sort  of  undertone,  ‘I 
jinnerly  preach.’  ” 


THE  DEITY  OF  CHRIST. 

BY  W.  CABLETON  WOOD. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 

II.  Christ’s  Consciousness. 

Again  we  shall  arrive  at  the  deity  of  Christ 
if  we  study  His  consciousness  as  portrayed 
in  the  Gospels.  Jesus  claims  to  have  come 
to  reveal  God  as  the  Father.  And  God’s 
fatherhood  will  extend  to  every  man  who  will  be¬ 
come  His  son.  We  may  believe  in  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  a  universal  potential  sonship,  but  if  we  stop 
here  and  say  that  is  all  that  Jesus  taught,  we  shall 
misrepresent  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Gospel  nar¬ 
ratives.  For  there  He  is  represented  as  possessing  a 
unique  and  perfect  communion,  obedience,  and 
knowledge  of  God  which  none  but  He  has.  To  Him 


alone  was  given  the  peculiar  privilege  of  revealing 
the  Father.  To  know  the  Father  men  must  know 
the  Revealer.  (17).  He  forgives  sins  (18), 
promises  rest  (19)  and  salvation  (20)  in  His 
own  as  well  as  God’s  name,  and  claims  the 
right  of  being*  the  judge  of  man.  (21).  His  life 
He  considers  to  be  of  such  worth  as  to  be  the  means 
of  ransoming  many.  (22).  He  claims  to  have  come 
forth  from  the  Father  (23)  and  to  have  accomplished 
the  work  His  Father  gave  Him  to  do  (24),  and  then 
to  return  unto  the  Father,  assuring  His  disciples 
that,  though  unseen,  he  would  yet  continue  to  be  with 
them  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  (25). 

These  claims  that  no  human  being  ever  made,  He 
made  in  all  humility,  sincerity,  and  with  such  cer¬ 
tainty  that  we  cannot  believe  Him  who  makes  them 
to  be  deceiving  or  deceived.  Had  He  a  right  to  make 
these  claims  ?  No,  if  He  was  not  the  Son  of  God. 
And  if  He  was  not  the  Son  of  God  and  made  such 
claims,  would  they  have  come  true?  Would  His 
life  and  teaching  have  regenerated  the  world  ?  Most 
assuredly  no.  Then,  if  He  has  made  good  His 
claims  and  the  world  is  being  redeemed  and  regen¬ 
erated  through  Him,  then  He  can  be  no  less  than  all 
that  He  claimed  to  be — even  the  very  Son  of  God  and 
a  unique  manifestation  of  God.  Whether  He  has 
done  or  is  all  that  He  claimed,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
answer. 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  show  that  the  church 
which  Christ  founded  testifies  to  the  fact  that  Christ 
lias  been  and  is  a  living  personal  energy  in  its  very 
existence,  and,  second,  that  Christian  experience  tes¬ 
tifies  to  the  fact  that  Christ  does  what  He  said  He 
would  do. 

III.  Testimony  of  the  Church. 

If  the  Church  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
Jesus  Christ  has  made  good  every  claim  that  He 
made  as  a  revealer  of  the  Father,  as  a  potent  force  in 
restraining  and  keeping  men  from  sin  and  as  a  power 
who  helps  man  to  live  up  to  the  high  ideal  which  He 
Himself  set,  then  we  shall  have  to  concede  that  Jesus’ 
life  had  an  effect  upon  the  world  which  no  other  life 
has  ever  had;  that  His  death  did  not  diminish,  but 
greatly  enforced,  His  energy,  and,  most  of  all,  that 
His  life  did  not  cease  with  death,  but  that  He  has 
lived  on  as  an  active,  potent,  personal  energy  during 
the  ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 

We  have  considered  some  of  the  main  features  of 
Ilis  character  such  as  sinlessness,  love,  forgiveness, 
and  humility.  If  Jesus  had  been  a  mere  man,  what 
would  He,  with  such  a  character,  mean  to  us  ? 
Simply  an  ideal  to  be  admired.  It  is  easy  to  speak  of 
purity,  idealize  about  life,  laud  forgiveness,  but  there 
is  no  power  in  man  to  cleanse  his  own  heart,  make  his 
life  unselfish,  and  produce  a  forgiving  spirit.  These 
are  heights  in  the  realm  of  the  ideal  which  he  is  too 
unready  to  strive  to  reach. 

And  yet  these  heights  have  been  reached.  We  ob¬ 
serve  in  history — yea,  we  come  in  contact  with  devout 
Christian  men  and  women  in  whom  we  find  these 
ideal  traits  of  character  and  these  combined  in  a  piost 
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harmonious  consistency.  We  appropriately  call  it 
Christ  likeness,  and  surely  that  is  what  it  is. 

If,  then,  we  have  evidence  of  these  ideals  being 
fulfilled  in  the  true  representatives  of  the  Christian 
Church,  how  shall  we  explain  the  manner  in  which 
these  heights  are  reached  ?  Surely  the  mere  example 
of  Christ  could  or  cannot  do  it;  there  must  be  some 
moral  motive-power  back  of  it  all.  When  one  lives  in 
contact  with  a  pure  and  holy  personality  he  is  made 
better  by  his  example.  Temptations,  which  before 
knowing  such  a  noble  character  were  unendurable, 
are  now  powerless.  Such  a  character  restrains  his 
associates  from  evil  and  leads  them  on  to  a  nobler  life 
and  higher  ideals ;  but,  when  such  a  personality  is  re¬ 
moved,  his  influence  can  only  be  continued  as  a  mem¬ 
ory  which  people  may  admire,  but  which  has  a  dimin¬ 
ished  and  diminishing  power  for  good.  Such  is  the 
power  of  example. 

Now,  in  contrast,  consider  the  personality  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  His  power  on  men’s  lives  while  upon  earth 
and  after  His  death.  It  is  true  that  He  exerted 
great  influence  over  ITis  followers  by  His  unprece¬ 
dented  character,  but  yet  if  we  scan  the  Gospel 
record  we  shall  find  that  His  power  of  example  had 
little  more  than  a  superficial  effect  upon  the  lives  of 
His  followers.  They  admired  Him,  but  who  of  them 
imagined  that  he  himself  could  live  the  kind  of  life 
that  Jesus  lived  ?  It  was  not  till  the  very  spirit  and 
personality  of  Jesus  possessed  them  that  they  had 
produced  in  their  own  lives  the  true  attributes  of  a 
Christian  character. 

But  what  of  the  power  of  Christ’s  personality  after 
His  death  ?  We  find  its  potency  increased  a  hun¬ 
dred  fold.  Truly  His  words  came  true,  “Greater 
works  than  these  shall  ye  do.”  (26).  If  Jesus  had 
been  a  mere  man  His  power  in  the  life  of  the  Church 
would  have  descended  to  the  grave  with  Him.  We 
could  expect  nothing  else.  His  few  deluded  follow¬ 
ers  would  have  uttered  in  vain  despair,  “Now  He  is 
dead,”  “This  is  the  end  of  all  our  dreams  and  fair 
hopes,”  “We  hoped  that  it  was  He  who  should  re¬ 
deem  Israel.”  (27).  If  their  faith  waned  and  re¬ 
vived  intermittently  for  a  time  after  Jesus’  death, 
the  clay  of  Pentecost  marked  the  time  when  the  little 
faithful  band  was  baptised  by  the  spirit  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  Jesus.  It  took  the  disciples  ten  days 
before  they  could  realize  that  their  ascended  Master 
continued  his  existence  as  a  spiritual  personality. 
And  when  they  discovered  this  great  truth  they  were 
blessed  with  a  Pentecost.  What  a  change  in  the  lives 
of  a  few  humble  Galilean  men,  who  were  weak,  fear¬ 
ful  and  stumbling  in  their  work  for  the  kingdom ! 
But  now  behold  they  stand  fearlessly  before  rulers 
and  tbe  religious  aristocracy  and  declare  that  their 
rejected  Jesus  is  now  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  new 
spiritual  house,  and  that  He  lives  and  works  mightily 
through  them.  (28). 

Surely  this  motive  power  is  infinitely  more  than 
example.  John  says,  “He  hath  given  us  of  His 
spirit”  (29),  while  James  writes  that  “He  dwelleth 
in  us.”  (.30).  Many  similar  expressions  we  may 
find  in  the  epistles  of  Paul ;  two  for  example :  “The 


law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  J esus  Christ  made  me  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.”  “It  is  no  longer  I 
that  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.”  (32).  Not  only 
has  the  apostolic  church  evidenced  the  fact  of 
Christ’s  present,  living,  personality,  but  it  has  been 
the  story  of  the  Christian  centuries. 

See  how  the  exaltation  of  Christ  brought  about  the 
Reformation.  The  Church  had  usurped  the  power 
over  men’s  lives  which  rightly  belonged  to  Christ. 
Salvation  was  thought  to  be  only  through  the  infal¬ 
lible  church  and  a  divinely-ordained  priesthood.  It 
was  not  until  the  shackles  of  ecelesiasticism  were 
shaken  from  the  lives  of  men  by  a  new  vision  of  the 
Christ  and  a  living  faith  in  his  personality  that 
humanity  emerged  from  the  awful  gloom  and  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

Again,  if  we  study  the  great  religious  awakenings 
which  have  swept  whole  countries ;  for  instance,  the 
great  revival  under  George  Fox  or  John  Wesley,  or 
Whitfield,  or  Edwards,  we  shall  observe  in  every 
case  that  these  results  accompanied  the  preaching  of 
the  living  personal  Christ  who  has  power  over  men’s 
lives  for  holy  and  right  living.  The  living  Christ  is 
more  potent  than  the  historic  Christ.  They  both  go 
together — one  complements  the  other.  If  Christ 
were  only  a  man  in  history,  He  would  fall  short  of 
being  the  world’s  Redeemer.  A  memory  of  history, 
a  record,  caunot  redeem  a  lost  world. 

Christ  does  redeem  men,  so  He  must  be  more  than 
a  memorv,  and  hence  nothing  less  than  a  living,  pres¬ 
ent,  vitalizing  person.  “Men  revere  the  name  of 
Washington,  but  they  are  not  baptized  into  it;  nor 
do  they  sing  of  him  “My  faith  looks  up  to  thee” 
(33),  or  “Saviour,  thy  dying  love.” 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Church  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  Jesus  is  indeed  risen  and  is  the  vitalizing  force 
in  the  Church,  and  making  it  the  leavening  principle 
in  bettering  society. 

Moreover,  if  Christ  is  an  object  of  universal 
homage  on  the  part  of  the  Church  and  is  worshipped 
on  equality  with  the  Father,  then  He  has  done  all 
for  the  Church  that  He  claimed  He  would  do. 
Hence,  if  Christ  has  meant  so  much  in  history — 
more  than  any  other  man  could  by  memory  or  record 
— if  He  is  worthy  to  receive  the  worship  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  Church ;  if  He  continues  to-day  to  be  a  living 
personal  force  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Church, 
then,  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  He  is  what  He 
claimed  to  be — the  Son  of  God.  We  must  deny  the 
perfections  of  ITis  character,  the  consciousness  that 
Tie  had  of  coming  from  the  Father,  and  the  unmis¬ 
takable  testimony  of  the  Church,  if  we  deny  His 
deity.  If  we  deny  His  claims  and  confess  that  He 
was  a  good  man  and  had  no  intention  of  deceiving, 
we  must  hold  “that  He  not  only  deceived  Himself, 
but  that  He  was  the  cause,  though  innocent,  of  the 
most  tragic  and  disastrous  illusion  of  which  mankind 
has  been  the  victim.”  (34).  Therefore,  Christ’s  per¬ 
fect  character  is  unintelligible,  His  consciousness 
trustworthy,  and  on  no  other  basis  than  that  Christ 
came  forth  from  and  was  God. 
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1 V.  Testimony  of  Experience. 

The  testimony  of  experience  must  supplement  the 
testimony  of  the  Church.  We  may  laud  the  Church 
in  its  great  victories  in  the  name  and  power  of  Christ 
over  sin  and  unrighteousness,  or  we  may  cite  the 
declarations  of  ecclesiastical  councils  or  rest  on  the 
established  creeds  to  show  the  evidence  of  Christ  in 
history  and  in  the  Church :  but,  unless  the  truths  of 
Christianity  as  expressed  in  creeds  and  declarations 
of  faith  or  even  the  inspired  Bible  itself,  become  a 
part  of  our  lives  and  be  realized  in  our  experiences, 
these  things  have  no  meaning  to  us.  But  for  our  ex¬ 
perience  these  blessings,  which  the  Church  has  con¬ 
ferred  by  its  Redeemer  and  risen  Lord  upon  the 
world,  might  just  as  well  be  fancies  in  the  minds  of 
some  deluded  people.  But  the  fact  that  these  living 
truths  which  have  moulded  the  world  and  drawn  men 
to  the  foot  of  the  cross  have  an  actual  counterpart 
and  fulfilment  in  our  very  Christian  experience 
makes  them  eternally  and  indubitably  certain.  It  is 
not  enough  that  religion  shall  be  expressed  in  creeds, 
ecclesiastical  councils,  or  books,  but  it  must  also  be 
expressed  in  actual  living  experience. 

Then,  assuming  that  experience  or  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness  is  a  most  important  court  of  appeal  in  tes¬ 
tifying  of  Christ’s  deity,  we  shall  arrive  at  certain 
vital  facts.  Of  the  many  facts  and  truths  to  which 
experience  testifies  we  shall  mention  four  important 
ones: 

1.  Forgiveness. — First,  experience  testifies  to  the 
fact  that  Christ  forgives  sin.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
prove  the  universal  prevalence  of  sin  in  man,  for 
Christians  and  non-Christians  admit  that ;  but,  more 
than  this,  every  man  sooner  or  later  comes  face  to 
face  with  the  reality  of  his  own  sin,  and  this  recog¬ 
nition  on  man’s  part  can  only  be  when  he  is  con¬ 
scious  of  an  infinitely  holy  personality  with  whom  he 
has  to  reckon.  This  revelation  of  his  own  sinful  con¬ 
dition  makes  him  desire  to  flee  from  God’s  presence. 
He  feels  that  he  has  transgressed  the  laws  of  the 
eternal  ethical  order  and  must  reap  the  inevitable 
deserts  of  his  evil  acts.  But  he  finds  in  Christ  a  way 
by  which  he  can  escape.  Christ  becomes  his  sin- 
bearer  and  the  laws  of  the  eternal  ethical  order  are 
satisfied  through  the  suffering  of  the  just  for  the  un¬ 
just.  This  inward  sense  of  forgiveness  is  a  passing 
from  death  into  life.  (35).  It  is  an  experience  that 
theories  or  arguments  cannot  contradict.  “Surely 
the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins.”  (36). 

2.  Satisfaction. — Again  experience  testifies  to 
the  fact  that  in  Christ  man  finds  satisfaction.  It  has 
been  the  experience  of  man  in  all  ages  that  he  thirsts 
after  God.  And,  in  this  quest  after  God,  man  has 
failed  to  find  a  satisfying  revelation  in  nature  which 
only  speaks  of  a  purpose  in  the  universe,  but  noth¬ 
ing  about  a  moral  communicative  being.  He  has  also 
failed  to  find  God  in  history.  Where  then  can  the 
soul  find  a  revelation  of  God?  Most  assuredly  in 
Jesus  Christ.  As  he  said,  “He  that  hath  seen  Me 
hath  seen  the  Father.”  (37).  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness  testifies  that  Christ  is  the  great  revelation  of 


God,  that  Christ  does  what  God  alone  can  do,  that 
Christ  gives  what  God  alone  can  give.  In  him  the 
soul  finds  satisfaction. 

3.  Power. — Again,  Christian  experience  not  only 
finds  the  highest  ideals  of  living  in  Christ;  but  that 
only  through  the  energizing  power  of  his  living  per¬ 
sonality  is  it  that  these  ideals  can  be  lived  out  in 
men’s  lives.  Who  can  deny  a  Christian  the  right  to 
say  of  Jesus  Christ — “Thou  are  my  ‘Helper,’ 
‘Guide,’  ‘Shepherd,’  ‘Advocate,’  ‘Friend’  ?” 

Jf.  Immortality. — Lastly,  by  faith  in  Christ  the 
Christian  experiences  a  consciousness  that  he  is  not 
only  saved  for  time,  but  for  eternity.  Man  is  cre¬ 
ated  with  an  instinct  that  the  grave  can  claim  only 
the  body  as  its  victim,  while  the  soul,  with  its 
dreams  and  fancies,  lives  on  in  another  world  where 
it  reaps  reward  or  punishment  according  as  the  life 
has  been  righteous  or  unrighteous. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  this  instinct  is  universal 
among  men  is  the  surest  proof  of  the  soul’s  immor¬ 
tality.  Assuming,  then,  that  man  instinctively  be¬ 
lieves  his  salvation  in  the  future  life  as  conditioned 
by  his  deeds  in  the  body,  how  is  his  hope  influenced 
when  the  Christ  life  takes  nossession  of  him?  The 
answer  to  this  question  bubbles  like  a  perennial 
spring  from  the  testimonies  and  experiences  of 
thousands  of  Christians — that  Christ  is,  indeed,  the 
resurrection  and  the  life. 

Before  conversion  man  looks  forward  to  death  with 
a  kind  of  fearful  expectancy,  but  after  he  receives  the 
new  life  his  faith  is  kindled  and  he  looks  forward 
with  hope,  believing  truly  that  the  same  living  Christ 
who  restores  him  to  spiritual  life  will  also  give  to  his 
spirit  immortality.  This  is  what  Christ  gives,  and 
this  He  promised,  and  the  Christian  has  a  right  to 
depend  upon  this  promise  and  his  own  experience; 
otherwise  Christ’s  promises  are  vain,  consciousness 
is  deceptive,  and  experience  delusive.  Therefore  the 
question  of  the  ages  is  answered  in  Christ  to  the  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction  of  every  Christian  believer. 

Thus  we  have  considered  how  our  Christian  ex¬ 
perience  testifies  to  the  sense  of  Christ’s  forgiveness, 
satisfaction,  power,  and  resurrection,  which  things 
are  so  real  and  effectual  in  our  lives  that  though  an 
angel  from  Heaven  should  teach  us  any  other  Gospel 
we  would  not  believe  it.  (38). 

Therefore,  if  Jesus  Christ  is  our  righteousness, 
satisfaction,  life,  and  hope,  He  can  be  none  other 
than  God  Himself.  He  claimed  to  be  God.  He  has 
done  what  He  claimed  He  would  do,  and  if  He  is 
not  what  He  claimed  to  be — even  God — then  “we 
are  betrayed,  experience  is  not  real,  but  only  a  de¬ 
lusion,  and  God  has  not  saved  us  in  Him."  (39). 
Such  a  conclusion  is  preposterous,  and  hence  the 
most  vital  truth  of  Christianity  stands  impregnable. 

V.  Truths  That  Follow  From  Christ’s  Deity. 

Having  thus  before  us  the  unmistakable  evidence 
from  Christ’s  unique  character  and  consciousness 
and  the  testimony  of  the  Church  that  He  is  a  living 
personality  in  the  world  and  having  found  Christian 
experience  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  testimony, 
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we  declare  with  perfect  confidence  that  He  is  our 
Lord  and  our  God.  And  since  we  find  Christ  to  be 
so  infinitely  above  man  as  to  be  in  no  way  contrasted 
with  man  in  respect  to  character,  personal  activity  in 
the  Church,  and  a  reality  in  the  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness,  we  can  easily  see  how  other  great  truths  follow. 

1.  Miracles . — His  miracles  now  become  intel¬ 
ligible.  No  miracle  that  He  ever  performed  is  a 
greater  miracle  than  He  Himself.  His  miracles  are 
appropriate  expressions  of  Him  who  can  work  such 
mighty  things  in  these  human  natures  of  ours.  He 
who  unstopped  deaf  ears,  opened  blind  eyes,  fed  the 
lumgry  multitudes  and  raised  the  dead  to  life  in  the 
outer  physical  world  can  now  work  such  changes  in 
the  iimer  spiritual  world.  His  outer  miracles  are 
background  on  which  we  can  rest  our  hope,  confi¬ 
dence  and  faith,  and  Christ  can  free  our  lives  of  the 
tyranny  of  sin  and  give  us  eternal  life. 

It  is  now  intelligible  and  plain  why  He  was  a  pres¬ 
ent,  potent,  personal  force  in  the  world  before  His  in¬ 
carnation.  To  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  per¬ 
fect,  sinless  character,  a  worker  of  miracles  in  the 
physical  and  spiritual  world  and  that  He  is  the 
vitalizing  personality  in  the  Church,  and  then  to 
suppose  that  He  had  no  existence  prior  to  His  short, 
life  upon  the  earth  would  he  out  of  all  harmony  and 
consistency.  Since  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  take  the  things  of  Christ  and  reveal  them 
unto  man  (40),  we  can  infer  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
revealed  the  Spirit  of  Christ  unto  men.  if  only 
vaguely  before  Christ’s  incarnation,  and  that  it  was 
through  His  faith  in  Him  that  man  secured  salvation. 

Thus  it  becomes  intelligible  how  Christ,  s.  1  -peeinl 
times  prior  to  the  incarnation,  incarnated  himself  in 
the  person  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  who  appeared  at 
different  times  to  Old  Testament  saints  to  confer 
blessings  and  renew  promises  which  would  flow  to 
the  human  race. 

8.  Prophetic  Utterances . — It  now  also  becomes 
intelligible  and  clear  on  this  hypothesis  why  Jesus 
was  anticipated  before  His  incarnation.  Man 
longed  for  a  permanent  deliverance  from  sin  and  its 
terrible  power.  This  deliverance  would  be  wrought 
and  universal  salvation  would  be  secured  through 
some  special  revelation  of  God  to  man.  An  objective 
revelation  or  incarnation  was  necessary  to  confirm 
the  inward  consciousness,  though  vague,  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  This  anticipation  appears  in  Zaeh- 
ariah  as  the  “Pierced  One”  (41),  in  Isaiah  as  the 
“Suffering  Servant”  (42),  in  Psalms  as  the  “King” 
(43),  in  Malachi  as  “Jehovah”  (44),  and  in  Job  as 
“Redeemer”  (45). 

Through  faith  in  the  person  of  this  unrevealed 
Saviour  the  Old  Testament  .saints  were  saved  and 
they  believed,  if  only  dimly,  that  after  an  objective 
revelation  of  this  Saviour,  Heaven’s  blessings  would 
flow  more  abundantly  to  the  sons  of  men.  Christ 
was  thus  the  object  of  their  anticipation. 

A  Christ  the  Creator. — Finally  it  is  now  plain 
why  Christ  was  the  Creator  of  the  Universe.  We 
look  at  nature  and  observe  perfect  harmony  and  con¬ 


cord.  Whether  the  world  evolved  out  of  confusion 
and  chaos  or  not,  anyway  its  harmony  and  beauty 
speak  of  an  all-wise  and  intelligent  Creator.  He  who 
made  nature  with  all  her  beauty  must  also  have  made 
the  eye  to  see  it  and  the  soul  to  appreciate  it.  Again 
we  look  at  Jesus  Christ  and  we  see  how  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  He  is  with  nature.  He  lives  in  it.  He 
breathes  its  very  essence.  Nature,  with  her  compli¬ 
cated  but  consistent  laws,  bows  to  His  behest,  and  in 
this  we  see  His  miracles.  He  who  so  understands 
nature  as  to  use  her  laws  to  the  furtherance  of  His 
cause,  and  He  who  could  show  how  the  laws  of  nature 
are  so  harmoniously  associated  with  the  laws  of  the 
moral  life,  must  also  be  the  Creator  of  Nature,  the 
source  of  the  moral  life,  and  the  center  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Thus  John  could  write  of  Him :  “In  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  with  God.  All  things  were  made  through 
Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that 
bath  been  made.”  (46).  And  Paul  could  write  “For 
of  Him  and  through  Him  and  unto  Him  are  all 
things.”  (4-7). 

Thus  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  He  continues  to  be  the  life  of  the  Church 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Unto  Him  is  due  all 
praise  “Who  is  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the 
King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  lords ;  who  only  hath  im¬ 
mortality,  dwelling  in  light  unapproachable;  whom 
no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see:  to  whom  be  honor 
and  power  eternal.  Amen.”  (48). 

(17)  Matt.  11 :  27;  Jno.  14:  6. 

( x8)  .  Mk.  2:5;  Matt.  9 :  2. 

(19)  Matt,  u  :  29. 

(20)  Lk.  19:  10. 

(21)  Matt.  25:  31,  32. 

(22)  Matt.  20:  28:  Mk.  10:  45. 

(23)  Jno.  3:  16;  9:  4,  etc. 

(24)  Jno.  17:  4- 

(25)  Matt.  28:  20. 

(26)  Jno.  14:  12. 

(27)  Lk.  24:  21. 

(28)  Acts  4:  8-13. 

(29)  I  Jno.  4:  *3- 

(30)  Jas.  4 :  S- 

(31)  Rom.  8:  2. 

(32)  Gal  2:  20. 

(33)  Buckham:  “Christ  and  the  Eternal  Order."  P.  83. 

(34)  Garvie:  “A  Guide  to  Preachers.”  P.  299. 

(35)  Jno.  5:  24;  1  Jno.  3:  14. 

(36)  Matt.  9:6;  Mk.  2:  10. 

(37)  Jno.  14:  9:  Thought  taken  from  Simpson:  “Fact  of 

Christ.”  P.  157- 
Gal.  1 :  8. 

Garvie:  “A  Guide  to  Preachers.”  P.  298. 

Jno.  16:  14. 

Zach.  12:  10. 

Isa.  53 :  1-6. 
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A  BALLADE  OF  OLD  PERFUMES 


By  EDITH  SUMMERS. 

Odors  of  musk  or  of  rose. 

Whiffs  from  a  ghostly  cigar. 

Hints  of  the  East,  that  one’s  noso 
Might  find  in  a  Japanese  jar; 

Scents  from  a-near  and  a-far. 

Whose  spfell  my  heart  gladdens  or  grieves. 
When  2  open  my  books,  there  they  are! 

Aromas  that  lurk  in  the  leaves. 

The  past's  glooming  alleys  disclose, 

Through  gates  that  these  elves  leave  a-jar. 
The  ghosts  of  old  joys  and  old  woes. 

Still  alive',  it  may  be,  in  some  star 
Away  past  the  dim  Milky  Bar; 

Yet  still  my  eyes  fill,  my  heart  heaves, 

"When  ye  summon  them  back  from  a-far. 
Aromas  that  lurk  in  the  leaves. 

And  these  fairies  can  color  plain  prose 
With  roseate  hues  on  a  par 
With  the  magical  glamour  that  glows 
In  the  poets*  fantastic  bazaarfr 
Quaint  elves  of  my  own  fireside  Lar, 

What  webs -your  strange  influence  weaves 
Round  these  books  that  ye  oft  make  or  mar. 
Aromas  that  lurk  In  tho  leaves. 

But  now.  as  my  ballad  must  close. 

(For  rhymes  fail  and  rhythm  deceives,) 

Lull  me  into  a  luxurious  doze, 

Aromas  that  lurk  in  the  leaves. 


JOHN  KEATS. 


By  ISABELLE  ORM1STON. 

WITH  Chatterton  ho  dwells,  forever  young. 

And  all  great  poets,-  dead  before  their  tira®. 
Who  with  full  hearts  from  many  griefs  hav® 
sung 

Of  Ideal  Beauty  In  their  easeful  rhyme. 

With  faery  ladies  In  mysterious  lands 
The  soul  of  Adonais  wandered  free. 

And  by  strange  oceans,  breaking  on  wan  sands. 

He  filled  his  dreaming  mind  with  poesy, 

Until  he  loved — won  by  some  strange,  sad  spell. 

A  faery  lady,  creature  of  an  hour. 

Unlike  Lorenzo's  faithful  Isabel, 

Who  held  belief  in  love’s  undying  power— 

A  faery’s  child  who  could  not  understand 

The  soul  she  crushed  In  her  white,  slender  hand. 
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jEW  weeks  go  by  without  some  item  of 
interesting  revelation  concerning  Keats 
or  Shelley  supplied  by  the  Indefatigable 
Mr.  Buxton  Forman.  A  month  ago  it 
was  the  author’s  own  last  version  of 
his  "  Lines  to  an  Indian  Air,”  from  a 
manuscript  sold  at  Sotheby’s,  being  the  one  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  sea  with  the  poet’s  body.  On  this 
sheet  of  paper  appeared  also  what  was  described  as 
**  some  verses  apparently  from  Metastasio.”  Mr. 
Buxton  Forman  has  been  studying  these  verses. 
Long  baffled,  he  at  last  finds  that  there  are  the 
version  of  the  Metastasio  words  used  in  Mozart’s 
opera  "  La  Clemenza  di  Tito  ”  at  the  place  of  the 
duet  "  Ah,  perdona.”  The  music  of  this  duet,  Mr. 
Buxton  Forman  believes,  had  haunted  Shelley’s 
mind;  It  was  to  its  rhythm  that  he  wrote, 

“  I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee,” 
and  the  rest  of  the  exquisite  lyric.  Shelley  Is  known 
to  have  been  fond  of  Mozart’s  music;  in  1818,  when 
the  poet  was  leaving  England,  the  "  Ah,  perdona  ” 
duet  was  a  popular  air  of  the  day;  there  is  a  passage 
by  Leigh  Hunt  remarking  this  fact.  Shelley’s  song 
fits  the  prevailing  melody  of  the  Mozart  music.  The 
conjecture  is  most  Interesting  and  deserves  full  in¬ 
vestigation. 


While  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Is  celebrating  Its  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  under  circumstances  which  proph¬ 
esy  a  second  half  century  of  life  no  less  useful  and 
illustrious  than  its  first,  the  English  magazine  which 
was  founded  at  about  tho  same  time  Is  discontinuing. 
No  November  issue  of  Macmillan’s  Magazine  comes 
to  hand.  Its  first  editor,  David  Masson,  may  have 
seen,  before  he  died  the  other  day,  the  October 
announcement  that  publication  would  cease  with 
that  number;  living  then,  both  magazine  and  edi¬ 
torial  founder  are  to-day  of  the  world  that  was. 
It  was  a  notable  world,  that  of  the  last  half  century, 
and  Macmillan’s  in  some  degree  filled  in  England 
the  place  in  periodical  literature  occupied  in  this 
country  by  The  Atlantic,  ”  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  ” 
Logan  its  serial  publication  In  the  first  number  of 


Macjnillan's.  During  it3  forty-eight  years  of  exist¬ 
ence  it  gave  to  the  public  Tennyson's  ”  Lucretius,” 
Matthew  Arnold’s  "  Thyrsis,"  Charles  Kingsley’s 
"  Water  Babies,”  Carlyle's  ”  Shooting  Niagara  and 
After."  Blackmore's  “  Cradock  Nowell,"  William 
Black’s  "  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,”  Will¬ 
iam  Clark  Russell's  ”  Marooned,"  Pater's  ”  Gaston 
de  La  tour,"  Thomas  Hardy’s  “  Woodlanders,”  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's  "  The  Competition  Wallah,"  Mrs. 
Norton’s  "  OIJ  Sir  Douglas,”  George  Eliot's  "  College 
Breakfast  Party,"  and  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  ”  True 
Story  of  Lady  Byron's  Life.”  It  was  to  Macmillan's 
that  a  young  man  named  Kipling  sent  from  India 
“  The  Incarnation  of  Krishna  Mulvaney  ”  and  other 
novel  talcs.  Anthony  Trollope  wrote  for  it;  so  did 
Gladstone;  so  did  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Mark 
Pattison,  Leslie  Stephen,  Cardinal  Manning,  Bishop 
Westcott,  Sir  Walter  Besant— and  pretty  much  all 
the  great  men  of  the  last  generation. 


Gerald  Massey,  dead  in  hls  eightieth  year,  was  a 
figure  of  consequence  a  generation  ago.  Born  the 
son  of  a  bargeman,  he  became  a  lyric  poet  of  very 
wide  popularity,  applauded  and  accepted  as  a  friend 
by  Ruskin  and  other  eminent  Victorians.  His  am¬ 
bition,  however,  was  to  win  immortal  fame  as  an 
abstruse  prose  writer,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  he 
had  engaged  himself  in  the  study  of  historic  origins. 
His  particular  theme  was  Northern  Africa,  which 
he  conceived  to  be  the  seat  of  tho  beginnings  of 
human  progress.  Only  two  months  ago  our  cable 
dispatches  brought  Mr.  Massey's  announcement  of 
the  early  publication  of  his  final  two-volumo  work, 
Egypt,  the  Light  of  the  World.”  He  will  be  better 
remembered  by  "  The  Ballad  of  Babo  Christabel.” 


A  New  York  weekly,  congratulating  The  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly,  apparently  under  the  impression 
that  It  is  taking  a  fall  out  of  The  New  York  Times 
Satumdat  Review  of  Books,  as  well  as  with  a  view 
to  Its  littlo  Joke,  quotes  a  specimen  of  unimpeach¬ 
able  English  from  our  columns.  It  remarks:  ”  The 
Times  Saturday  Book  Review,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  written  with  especial  care,  characteristically  says 
that  the  writers  (assembled  In  The  Atlantic's  first 
number)  '  made  such  a  company  as  no  American 
magazine  had  ever  assembled.’  I  have  had  my  sus¬ 
picions  that  The  Atlantic  is  rather  a  Bostonian  than 
an  American  magazine,  but  this  is  the  first  time  the 
fact  has  been  authoritatively  stated.” 

Will  the  Canadian  journey  of  Mr.  Kipling  have 
any  literary  result?  This  poet-novelist  has  done 
very  little  writing  of  late.  He  has  become  an  orator 
and  something  of  a  politician,  but  poetry  and  fiction 
lie  neglected  at  his  hands.  Now,  patriotic  oratory 
of  the  bombastic  style  is  a  thing  which  is  easily  done 
by  thousands — he  is  no  true  Briton  or  American  who 
can’t,  offhand,  deliver  inspiring  sentiments  respect¬ 
ing  the  greatness  of  his  own  land  and  the  solemnity 
of  its  mission  and  destiny  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth.  But  not  every  American  or  Briton  can  write 
“  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills  ”  or  a  ”  Recessional.” 
Contemporary  careers  furnish  few  parallels  to  the 
course  of  Mr.  Kipling's  fame  in  its  meteoric  ascent 
and  its  present  obscuration. 


How  would  the  eminent  detective  of  Baker  Street 
have  behaved,  what  degree  of  his  present  popularity 
would  he  have  achieved,  had  he  figured  In  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle's  books  under  tho  name  of  "  Sherring¬ 
ton  Hope  "  or  any  of  the  other  half  dozen  variants 
which  the  author  tried  before  he  hit  on  the  very 
happy  combination  of  syllables  which  he  has  made 
famous?  It  was  only  a  week  or  two  ago  that  Sir 
Arthur,  running  across  a  slip  of  paper  on  which 
these  experimental  names  were  scribbled,  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  been  at  any  particular  pains  in 
evolving  a  name  for  his  hero. 


A  serious  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the 
English  censorship  of  plays  appears  to  have  begun. 
Among  the  seventy-one  authors  who  have  signed  a 
manifesto  demanding  a  freo  stage  are  Thomas 
Hardy,  George  Meredith,  Frederick  Harrison,  and 
Algernon  Swinburne.  The  New  York  public  appoars 
able  to  defend  itself  from  Immoral  plays  without 
Government  aid  at  least  as  well  as  London  with  the 
zealous  assistance  of  Mr.  Redford.  Any  protective 
device  that  would  save  us  from  stupidity  would 
however,  he  welcomed  with  enthusiasm. 


It  was  Just  seven  months  ago  that  Lord  Cromer 
resigned  from  his  high  position  In  Egypt.  He  has 
now  placed  in  tho  hands  of  a  London  publisher  for 
publication  early  in  1008  the  manuscript  of  a  book 
on  modem  Egypt,  filled  with  the  fruits  of  his  obser¬ 
vation  and  experiences  during  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  proconsulates  In  history. 


ART  OF  GOOD  HEALTH 

New  Apostle  of  Hygienic  Living  Founds 
System  on  This  Rule:  "Breathe 
Deep ;  Chew  Long;  Drink 
Enough  ;  Fat  Little.” 

"BACK  TO  NATURE”  MOVEMENT  GROWS 

Civilization  to  Save  Itself  by  Abandoning  Artificial 
Modes  of  Life. 


By  MICHAEL  WILLIAMS. 

Author  of  ”  The  Diet  Experiments  at  Yale/V  How 
Men  May  Live  a  Century,"  &e. 
jNTo  a  field  already  occupied  by  a  veri- 
1  table  host  of  authors  dealing  with  sub¬ 
jects  similar  to  those  treated  by  him 
comes  Dr.  Daniel  S.  Sager  with  hls 
“  The  Art  of  Living  in  Good  Health,” 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,)  which 
is  comprehensively  if  not  modestly  presented  as  "  A 
practical  guide  to  well-being  through  proper  eating, 
thinking,  and  living,  in  the  light  of  modern  science.” 
Well,  It  is  a  sweeping  claim;  but  It  merits  examina¬ 
tion;  and  examination.  In  this  Instance,  leads  to  the 
venturing  of  this  remark— viz.:  that  although  much 
of  Dr.  Sager's  subject  matter  has  already  been  made 
familiar  to  the  public,  and  although  many  of  his 
conclusions  and  recommendations  are,  to  say  the 
least,  most  debatable,  nevertheless  he  has  written 
a  book  which  is  of  great  importance  in  that  it  rep¬ 
resents  perhaps  more  comprehensively  than  any 
other  existing  book  on  hygiene  a  great  popular  move¬ 
ment  now  numbering  millions  of  participants;  a 
movement  which  has  advanced  from  the  stage  of  a 
semi-unconscious  agitation  of  the  people's  mind  to 
a  point  where  it  is  demanding  political  expression. 

I  refer  to  the  widespread  tendency  to-day  to  seek 
surcease  of  the  misery,  pain,  and  loss  of  ease,  of 
time,  of  wealth,  and  of  life  due  to  sickness,  by 
”  going  back  to  nature.”  Such  plans  and  methods  of 
living  as  are  advocated  by  Horace  Fletcher,  the 
apostle  of  the  cult  of  thorough  mastication;  by  Dr. 
Edward  Dewey  of  “no  breakfast”  fame;  by  Dr.  J. 
H.  Kellogg  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  (whom 
Dr.  Sager  specially  mentions  and  commends,  along 
with  Horace  Fletcher,)  and  such  other  and  more 
conservative  efforts  to  combat  disease  as  take  effect 
in  tho  Committee  of  One  Hundred  for  the  Federal 
Regulation  of  Public  Health,  the  Galton  Laboratory 
of  Eugenics,  the  Public  Health  Defense  League — all 
these  and  many  more  of  the  kind  are,  I  believe, 
but  currents  and  eddies  in  a  vast  stream  that  is 
flowing  to-day  through  society. 

Scientific  historians  agree  in  pointing  out  that 
all  known  civilizations  in  the  form  of  empire  after 
empire,  republic  after  republic,  have  decayed  and 
died;  the  current  of  human  progress  being  restored 
each  time  by  a  fresh  influx  of  savagery.  Yet  history 
also  shows  us  that  there  has  always  been  a  healing 
power  at  work  within  these  civilizations;  a  force 
that  fought  against  the  evils  undermining  the  health 
of  the  people;  but  In  no  case  has  this  redeeming 
force  gained  sufficient  power  to  achieve  the  end  for 
which  it  consciously  or  unconsciously  strove.  In 
other  words,  as  Edward  Carpenter  has  so  eloquently 
pointed  out,  while  history  paints  for  us  pictures  of 
many  races  glorying  in  the  attainment  of  civilization, 
history  has  yet  to  record  the  tale  of  a  nation  which 
civilization  has  not  eventually  destroyed.  The  strug¬ 
gle  against  nature  being  relaxed,  men  grew  effem¬ 
inate  and  women  weak;  physical  fibre  softened  and 
withered  away;  moral  fibre  was  relaxed;  ary  rot 
attacked  the  foundations  of  society— and  the  whole 
fabric  was  swept  aside  to  be  built  up  again  piece¬ 
meal  by  some  conquering  horde  of  barbarians. 

To-day  great  numbers  of  observers  declare  that 
our  civilization  is  decaying.  They  point  out  that 
while  we  have  swept  away  many  diseases,  such  as 
smallpox,  and  have  reduced  average  mortality,  wo 
have  but  exchanged  one  set  of  evils  for  another, 
perhaps  more  serious — for  those  manifold  and  race- 
destroying  evils  known  generally  as  nervous  dis¬ 
eases;  and  for  those  other  evils  resulting  from 
malnutrition,  which  are  lumped  together  under  tho 
name  of  dyspepsia:  which  latter  is  the  peculiar  curse, 
perhaps,  of  Americans. 

It  is,  of  course,  qulto  evident  that  our  civilization 
is  following  the  paths  down  which  others  have  gone, 
say  its  critics;  and  it  is  also  quite  evident  that  the 
life  force  cannot  use  barbarians  to  regenerate  so¬ 
ciety  through  its  chastisement  and  purgation,  for 
there  are  no  barbarians  left  anywhere  in  the  world 
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n  numbers  and  power  sufficient  to  deal 
is  the  chastening  blows.  As  though  in 
>revislon  for  Its  escape  from  such  a 
late,  civilized  society  has  done  away 
with  the  barbarian — by  powder  and  rum. 

Is,  then,  our  civilization  doomed? 
Is  it  falling  to  pieces  in  decay, 
dying  of  a  wasting  sickness,  and 
gone  beyond  hope  of  recovery?  This  is 
the  question  asked  in  all  seriousness  in 
many  quarters.  And  to  this  question 
there  is  given  an  emphatic  "  No!  ”  by' 
observers  of  the  type  of  Dr.  Sager.  This 
school  of  writers  and  active  medical 
workers  define  their  position  somewhat 
as  follows— if  I  may  venture  upon  a 
brief  attempt  of  interpretation  of  a 
very  pronounced  and  important  social 
phenomenon  of  the  times: 

Our  society  has  within  itself  a  force 
that  Is  working  toward  its  regeneration, 
just  as  did  the  civilizations  of  the  past. 
This  movement  is  the  return  to  nature. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  artifi¬ 
cial  living,  being  now,  however,  for  the 
first  time  generally  conscious  of  its 
mission  and  aware  of  the  true  methods, 
of  the  true  ways  and  means,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  ally  unknown  to  similar 
movements  of  the  past;  this  ally  being 
civilization's  own  contribution  to  its 
cure,  namely,  experimental  science. 

This  modern  movement  back  to  nat¬ 
ure  is  one  of  those  ideas  generated  by 
necessity  in  the  race  mind;  first  pro¬ 
claimed  by  poets,  then  demonstrated 
practically  by  unconventional  individ¬ 
uals,  some  of  these  being  sane-minded 
enough  to  grasp  the  deeper  significance 
of  their  revolt  against  existing  rules  of 
hygiene,  (or  against  the  Tack  of  such 
rules;)  others  being  passionate  and  un¬ 
thinking  rebels,  and  many  others  again 
being  merely  representatives  of  the 
genus  crank.  When  these  demonstra¬ 
tions  become  widespread  inquiries  are 
made  into  themby  men  of  science,  faulty 
ideas  and  methods  are  stigmatized  as 
such,  and  true  principles  laid  bare. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  re¬ 
turn  to  nature  movement  of  to-day, 
then,  (to  continue  the  interpretation,)  Is 
that  known  to  the  Greeks,  "  A  sound 
mind  In  a  sound  body.”  It  is  expressed 
in  the  words,  “  Enow  thyself.”  Know 
all  thyself— body  as  well  as  mind— the 
processes  of  digestion  equally  with  the 
evolutions  of  ideas.  And  we  to-day 
claim  to  have  what  tho  Greeks  did  not 
possess,  namely,  the  knowledge  of  what 
really  a  sound  mind  and  body  are,  and 
how  they  may  be  maintained.  Physio¬ 
logical  chemistry,  working  hand  in  hand 
with  nature — that  is  the  ideal  of  to-day, 
the  ideal  of  a  really  vast- movement. 
And  because  Dr.  Sager’s  book  so  ably 
voices  and  synthetizes  the  various  cur¬ 
rents  of  this  movement  it  has  an  im¬ 
portance  which  few  books  on  health  can 
claim.  The  student  will  want  to  read 
it  along  with  the  books  of  Horace 
inetcher,  the  books  of  Prof.  Russell  H. 
Chittenden  of  Yale  University,  which 
have  lately  caused  a  veritable  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  scientific  world,  as  was  pre¬ 
dicted  In  a  review  of  his  “  Nutrition  of 
Man  ”  in  The  New  York  Times  Satur¬ 
day  Review  of  Books;  the  works  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg;  the  books  of  Metch- 
nikoff,  and  of  many  other  of  the  world’s 
most  prominent  investigators  who  are 
investigating  either  the  main  current  or 
minor  phases  of  this  great  modern  nat¬ 
ure  movement. 

If  it  is  granted  that  Dr.  Sager’s  views 
are  the  right  ones,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  book  will  exert  enor¬ 
mous  influence  toward  good;  while, 
also,  even  if  many  of  his  views  are  in¬ 
correct,  they  cannot  harm  his  readers, 
since  his  recommendations  are  in  the 
main  such  as  are  bound  to  conduce  to 
good.  An  exception  to  this  view  may 
be  taken  by  those  physicians  who  dep¬ 
recate  any  tendency  toward  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  flesh  foods;  but  even  on 
this  point  Dr.  Sager  recommends  a 
conservative  attitude,  although  he 
seems  personally  convinced  that  the  use 
of  flesh  foods  should  be  abandoned.  He 
has  made  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
extensive  investigations  of  the  vary¬ 
ing  schools  of  the  Return  to  Nature 
movement  that  I  have  yet  encountered 
in  a  personal  study  of  this  movement, 
which  I  have  conducted  continuously 
for  many  months  past;  and,  on  the 
whole,  his  presentment  of  the  results 
of  his  investigation  may  be  praised, 
although  one  cannot  help  but  wish  that 
Dr.  Sager  had  saved  some  good  white 
paper  and  black  ink  by  the  use  of 
brevity  in  exposition. 

The  author  takes  for  his  motto  Emer¬ 
son’s  saying,  "  Health  is  the  greatest 
wealth,”  and  applies  it  in  the  spirit 
recommended  by  Alexander  Pope,  where 
he  says; 

Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God 
to  scan, 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

He  takes  as  his  premise  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  natural  state  of  man  is 
that  in  which  he  lives  without  the  use 
of  flesh,  or  condiments,  drugs,  stimu¬ 
lants,  or  sedatives  of  any  kind;  the 
state  in  which  he  lives  as  much  as  is 
possible  in  the  open  air,  and  In  which 
he  attunes  himself  to  nature  by  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  truth  that  placidity  and 


JOSEPH  CONRAD 
HAS  MANY  PLANS 

Finishing  One  Novel,  Planning 
Two  More  on  large  Canvass¬ 
es  and  Publishing 
Short  Stories. 


BENSON’S  BOOK  ON 
ALFRED  TENNYSON 


New  Volume  Gives  a  More 
Truly  Human  Picture  Than 
Does  the  Official 
Biography. 


ENNYSON’S  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  hatred  of  per¬ 
sonal  gossip  about  writ¬ 
ers,  particularly  about 
himself,  together  with  his 
.  secluded  manner  of  life, 
has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  “  ko¬ 
dak  fiends  ”  well  clear  of  his  remains. 
The  doggerel  quatrain  under  Shake¬ 
speare’s  bust  In  Stratford  has  not  been 
more  effective  in  hindering  projects  of 
the  transplantation  of  his  ”  bones  ”  to 
Westminster  Abbey  than  Tennyson’s 
repetitions  of  it  and  variations  upon  it 
have  been  to  discourage  invasions  upon 
his  own  posthumous  privacy. 

He  gave  the  people  of  his  best,  _ 

His  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  gave; 
My  Shakespeare’s  curse  on  clown  and 
knave 

Who  will  not  let  his  ashes  rest. 

Or,  in  more  familiar  vein: 

Hours  when  the  poet's  words  and  looks 
Had  yet  their  native  glow; 

Nor  yet  the  fear  of  little  books 
Had  made  him  talk  for  show; 

But,  all  his  vast  heart  cherris  warmed. 
He  flashed  his  random  speeches, 

Ere  days  that  deal  in  ana,  swarmed 
His  literary  leeches. 

These  and  suchlike  utterances  have 
kept  the  ghoulish  kind  of  interviewer 
away  from  the  dead  Tennyson,  as  the 
indignant  front  of  the  poet  kept  him 
away  from  the  living.  Doubtless  the 
monumental  biography  of  his  son  and 
his  successor  in -the  title  was  a  model  of 
discretion.  But,  by  the  nature  of  the 
filial  case,  there  was  not  enough  of 
Boswellizing  in  It  to  hit  the  just  mean 
and  appease  the  entirely  legitimate  hu¬ 
man  curiosity  about  an  ornament  tc 
the  species. 

So  Mr.  Benson's  little  supplementary 
volume  (“  Alfred  Tennyson,”  by  Arthur 
Christopher  Benson,  Dutton)  is  very 
welcome.  Not  that  Mr.  Benson  is  the 
least  of  a  ghoul,  or  of  a  Paul  Pry.  or 
of  a  Jenkins.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
acquitted  himself  of  his  task  with  a  dis¬ 
cretion  all  the  more  admirable  that  he 
was  not  fenced  in  by  the  restrictions  of 
the  official  biography.  He  acknowl¬ 
edges  his  obligations  to  that  biography. 
But  he  supplements  it  with  some  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  store  of  anecdotage 
which  Is  naturally  accessible  to  a  man 
who  knows  his  way  about  in  English 
literary  society,  and  who  knows  how  to 
use  his  finds.  Not  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  at  all  undignified  or  trivial  in  the 
anecdotage.  But  he  tells  without  offense 
more  than  Hallain  Tennyson  could  have 
told,  very  possibly  more  than  he  knew. 
He  is  not  afraid,  for  example,  to  deal 
with  that  Biblical,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
that  Rabelaisian  plainness  of  speech 
which  the  poet  sometimes  employed, 
and  for  employing  which  Mr.  Swinburne 
did  himself  no  credit  whatever  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  subject  of  an  attack  which, 
since  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 


temperance  in  all  things  are  natural 
attributes,  and  that  worry  and  excess 
are  non-natural  products  of  an  over- 
refined  civilization.  Dr.  Sager  Is  in  full 
accord  with  many  of  the  ideas  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Horace  Fletcher,  the 
apostle  of  the  cult  of  complete  masti¬ 
cation;  and  also  with  the  views  of  Prof. 
Chittenden  regarding  the  necessity  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  “  proteid  ”  food 
stuffs  ordinarily  consumed,  ”  proteid  ” 
being  mostly  contained  in  meat.  He 
has  derived  authority  for  many  of  his 
most  revolutionary  conclusions  from 
“  the  extensive,  elaborate,  painstaking, 
dietetic  experiments  made  at  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium  under  the  direction  ot 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg.  The  work  carried  on 
at  this  Sanitarium  in  the  many  phases 
of  dietetics  is  monumental.”  In  recog¬ 
nizing  the  work  of  Dr.  Kellogg,  Dr. 
Sager  allies  himself  with  a  notable 
band  of  leading  philosophers  and  phy¬ 
sicians  who  have  lately  put  themselves 
on  record  as  appreciative  of  the  pioneer 
experimental  work  on  problems  of  hy¬ 
giene  carried  on  by  a  man  who  for 
many  years  was  obscured  from  view 
simply  because  he  was  too  far  ahead 
of  the  main  body  of  investigators,  but 
who  to-day  is  recognized  as  one  of 
America’s  most  notable  and  original 
workers  in  scientific  research.  It  is  not 
going  too  far  to  say  that  Dr.  Kellogg’s 
work  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
not  only  Dr.  Sager  but  many  other  of 
the  expounders  of  new  hygienic  ideas 
have  based  their  works. 

/Dr.  Sager  says: 

/  A  r6sum6  of  the  Ideas  and  principles 
involved  and  expressed  within  the  cov¬ 
ers  of  this  book  leads  up  to  the  con- 


actuated  by  austere  or  puritanical  mo¬ 
tives,  men  might  be  pardoned  for  at¬ 
tributing  to  hatred,  envy,  malice,  and 
all  uncharitableness.  Mr.  Benson 
makes  not  only  a  dignified  but  an  edi¬ 
fying  use  of  the  Biblical  plainness  by 
relating  It  to  the  transparent  honesty, 
truthfulness,  and  simplicity  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  who  came  near  the  poet, 
were  the  most  striking  of  his  personal 
characteristics.  Of  poetical  criticism 
there’  is  not  much  in  the  little  volume. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  Its  con¬ 
tributions  in  this  kind  is  a  list  of  the 
variants  made  by  the  poet  in  his  own 
poetry,  a  list  showing  the  sureness  of 
his  autocritical  judgment,  since  th,e 
changes  were  almost  invariably  mani¬ 
fest,  and  sometimes  very  striking  im¬ 
provements.  But  upon  the  WI10I6  Mr. 
Benson's  contributions  are  to  our 
knowledge  not  of  the  poet  but  of  the 
man.  Few  readers,  indeed,  one  would 
say,  can  read  the  volume  without  deriv¬ 
ing  from  it  both  a  clearer  and  a  higher 
estimate  of  its  subject  than  they  had 
before. 


OPERA  STARS. 


8TARS  OF  THE  OPERA.  By  Mabel  Wag- 
nnlls.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  Svo. 
Fp.  402.  New  York:  Tho  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company.  $1. 

The  personality  and  opinions  of  opera 
singers  is,  of  course,  of  much  more  Im¬ 
portance  and  interest  than  the  operas, 
their  music,  and  action.  Yet  Miss  Wag- 
nails  has  boldly  taken  up  operas  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  singers  of  opera,  and 
gives  descriptive  sketches  of  “  Semlra- 
mide,”  which  she  thinks,  curiously 
enough,  has  several  claims  to  distinction 
that  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  ex¬ 
tinction,  “  Werther,”  ”  Hamlet,”  ”  Lak- 
m6,”  “  Orpheus,"  and  of  other  much  bet¬ 
ter-known  operas.  In  this  new  edition 
there  have  been  added  interviews  with 
Mme.  Melba,  Mme.  CalvS,  and  Miss  Ger¬ 
aldine  Farrar,  as  well  as  an  account  of 
the  opera  “  Madam  Butterfly.” 


NEW  EDITION  OF  “  THE  BLAZED 
TRAIL." 


New  in  all  but  the  text  Is  the  edition  of 
Stewart  Edward  White’s  "  The  Blazed 
Trail,”  which  has  just  been  published  by 
The  McClure  Company.  It  is  printed 
from  new  type,  newly  illustrated  by 
Thomas  Fogarty,  with  a  new  cover  de¬ 
sign.  the  binding  In  uniform  style  with 
Mr.  White's  "  The  Mountains  ”  and  ”  The 
Forest.”  There  axe  six  full-page  illuatra- 
flons'and  many  smaller  ^decorative  draw¬ 
ings  by  Mr.  Fogarty.  The  illustrator  made 
a  trip  with  the  author  through  the  forest 
tracts  of  Northern  Michigan,  studying  at 
first  hand  the  scenes  described  in  the 
pages  of  the  story. 


Milk  Supply  and  Public  Health. 

John  Spargo,  author  of  “  The  Bitter  Cry 
of  the  Children  ”  and  other  sociological 
works,  is  working  upon  a  new'  volume 
which  he  hopes  to  publish  early  next 
year.  It  is  a  study  of  the  milk  supply 
generally  in  its  religion  to  the  public 
health,  and  to  InfanSle  health  In  particu¬ 
lar,  a  subject  upon  which  the  author  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  lecturing  In  this 
country  and  in  England.  The  aim  of  the 
volume  is  to  provide  the  intelligent  read¬ 
er  with  a  scientific  and  reliable  but  easily 
understood  exposition  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  A  feature  of  the  book  will  be  Mr. 
Spargo's  attempt  to  formulate. a  working 
policy  for  our  cities  according  to  their 
size  and  population. 


Special  Cable  to  The  New  York  Times. 

Nov.  15. — Joseph 
,  who  has  recent- 
his  charming  old 
Pent  Farm,  in 
vhere  he  lived  for 
ime,  is  at  present 
in  Bedfordshire,  whence  he  has  sent  me 
a  very  interesting  account  of  what  he  is 
doing  and  what  he  hopes  to  do.  He  is 
now  working  on  a  novel  entitled 
“  Chance,”  which  will  be  finished  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  "  Chance  ”  is  a 
sea  story,  and  Is,  so  the  author  says, 
w  a  discursive  sort  of:  thing;  by  no 
means'  what  the  reviewers  call  '  a  well- 
told  story.’  ”  Another  plan  with  which 
Mr.  Conrad  is  greatly  pleased  is  the 
proposed  publication  before  long,  prob¬ 
ably  by  McClure’s,  of  a  short  story  of 
his  in  a  small  volume.  This  same  story 
will  soon  commence  to  appear  serially 
in  an  English  magazine.  The  title  of 
it  is  "The  Duel;  a  Military  Story.” 
Still  another  plan  is  that  of  issuing  In 
book  form  his  short  stories,  of  which 
Conrad  now  has  a  sufficient  number 
to  make  a  volume.  "  They  are  a  fair¬ 
ly  varied  lot;  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of;  nothing  to  crow  about  either,”  he 
says. 

Besides  these  definite  plans  and  ar¬ 
rangements  Conrad  has  some  fine  ideas 
in  his  head  for  the  remoter  future.  He 
Is  thinking  of  a  big  novel  with  Lon¬ 
don  for  its  background,  and  of  still 
another  novel,  which  will  be  nothing 
short  of  European  in  scale.”  Conrad 
concludes  these  extensive  confidences 
with  the  humorous  suggestion  that 
"I  had  better  not  pass  on  too  much 
of  them  to  The  New  York  Times  Sat¬ 
urday  Review  of  Books,  for  fear  of 
unduly  exciting  the  American  public." 

John  Lane  is  about  to  publish  a  book 
of  some  interest  called  “  The  Woman 
in  the  Car,”  being  a  guide  for  women 
motorists,  written  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Levitt,  said  to  be  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  woman  automobilist  in  Europe, 
if  not  in  the  world — a  book  described  as 
"  a  heart-to-heart  chat  with  women 
who  drive  or  who  want  to  drive  cars.” 

Two  books  of  verse  by  poets  of  real 
ability  will  be  issued  by  Elkin  Mathews, 
the  poets’  publisher.  One  is  by  Mary 
E.  Coleridge,  a  grand-niece  of  -Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  and,  next  to  him,  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  most  distinguished 
member  of  the  talented  Coleridge  fam¬ 
ily.  She  is  best  known  as  a  novelist, 
though  she  has  published  some  verse 
under  a  pseudonym.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  edited  by  Mr,  Henry  Newbolt, 
and  It  is  predicted  will  reveal  a  poet 
of  muen  distinction.  The  other  volume 
of  poetry  is  by  Rosalind  Travers,  whose 
first  book  delighted  Dr.  Garnett.  This, 
her  second,  .will  be  called  "  The  Two 
Arcadias.”  GALBRAITH. 


struction  of  what  may  be  summarized, 
condensed,  or  crystallized  Into  a  uni¬ 
versal  health  creed,  a  close  adherence, 
or  even  an  approach,  to  which  should 
result  in  perfect  health  and  happiness 
to  every  individual. 

1.  Breathe  deep  and  full. 

2.  Masticate  and  insalivate  your  food 
thoroughly.  Be  sparing  in  the  use  of 
proteid  foods. 

3.  Drink  freely  of  pure  water  be¬ 
tween  meals,  and  of  an  amount  always 
consistent  with  comfort. 

4.  Bathe  sufficiently  to  keep  the  skin 
clean  and  active. 

5.  Exercise  freely,  regularly,  and  vig¬ 
orously  In  the  open  air. 

6.  Sleep  early  and  moderately  long. 
Learn  to  relax  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body. 

7.  Avoid  stimulants,  whether  alcohol, 
tobacco,  narcotic  drugs,  or  drugs  gen¬ 
erally.  ' 

8.  Avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds. 

0.  Cultivate  the  power  of  cheerful¬ 
ness.  Don’t  worry.  Make  haste  slowly. 
Practice  self-control,  which  Includes 
temperance  and  regularity,  deliberation 


cisely  and  well  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  that  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  it:- 
A  question  which  will  occur  to  many 
persons  after  reading  such  a  book  as 
the  one  now  in  hand  is:  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  to  be  gained  by  trying  to  put  into 
practice  such  principles  as  are  given 
herein?  Will  it  add  to  happiness, 
length  of  life,  or  give  anything  else 
sufficient  to  recompense  one  for  under¬ 
taking  such  methods,  and  is  there  not  a 
danger,  in  adopting  these  principles, 
that  one  gives  up  the  substance  for 
the  shadow?  The  answer  to  all  such 
questions  is  that  the  person  who  learns 
how  to  live,  which  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  putting  into  practice  the 
laws  of  health,  will  be  repaid  a  thou¬ 
sandfold  in  the  fact  that  he  will  have 
happiness  and  many  years  added  to  his 
life;  that  he  will  be  free  from  disease, 
and  will  be  able  to  give  to  his  fellow- 
men  the  benefits  of  his  ripe  experience 
and  knowledge.  Nothing  great  is  ever 
accomplished  in  this  life  without  sac¬ 
rifice  of  some  kind.  The  ordinary  man 
is  prepared  to  live  just  as  he  is,  but 
the  exceptional  or  extraordinary  man  is 


and  concentration  —  the  foundation  pot  satisfied  without  adopting  better 
stone,  the  arch,  and  the  superstructure  things. 

of  this  Health  Code.  •y|  It  has  been  said  that  the  secret  of 

For  the  benefit  of  busy  people  Dr. 

Sager  has  condensed  the  articles  of  his 
"  Twentieth  Century  Code  of  Health  ” 

Into  a  "  vest  pocket  code,”  which  he 
recommends  to  his  readers  to  memor¬ 
ize  and  which  goes  as  follows: 

Breathe  deep; 

Chew  long; 

DrlnR  enough; 

Eat  little. 

Dr.  Sager  sums  up  his  book-  so  eon- 


long  and  healthy  life  is  to  eat  little 
and  to  eat  seldom.  To  many  persons 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  huge  joke,  yet 
it  is  a  fact  which  is  stripped  bare  of  any 
sentiment,  the  significance  and  fuller 
recognition  of  which  would  materially 
make  life  happier  for  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  the  human  race.  To  be 
able  to  reach  the  point  where  one  can 
eat  little  and  eat  seldom  Involves  the 
practice  of  the  principles  of  self-con¬ 
trol. 


WILL  YOU  BE 

1  OF  THE  lOOO  MEN  OCTOBER  15,  ’08 

AT  THE 

(Kuuxte-uticm 

FOURTH  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
RUSH  AND  SUPERIOR  STS. 

CHICAGO 

MEETINGS  3:30  AND  8:00  P.  M. 

SPEAKERS:  REV.  B.  P.  FULLERTON.  D.  D..  Moderator  General.  Assembly 
REV.  IRA  LANDRITH,  D.  D.,  Secretary  National  Brotherhood 
HON.  J.  A.  MACDONALD.  Editor  Toronto  Globe 
ROBERT  E.  SPEER 


„  .  Chicago,  Sept.  24,  ioob. 

REV.  J.  E.  SNOOK,  Hammond,  Ind. 

My  dear  Mr.  Snook:— You  letter  has  been  handed  to  me  and  in 
reply  1  should  say,  by  all  means  urge  your  men  to  attend  the  Brother¬ 
hood  Convention  on  the  15th  of  October.  Aurora,  which  is  just  out¬ 
side  of  Chicago  Presbytery  already  has  a  delegation  arranged  to  attend 
’the  evening  meeting,  as  well  as  another  near  by  town,  not  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  Both  afternoon  and  evening  meetings  are  going  to  be  great 
ones  and  will  inspire  men  who  are  privileged  to  attend  them. 

1  might  say  that  we  will  have  in  addition  to  the  names  mentioned, 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Alexander,  who  was  with  Torrey  on  three  years’  tour 
around  the  world,  with  us  to  lead  the  singing.  You  can  readily 
understand  then  how  great  the  opportunity  for  inspiration  will  be  to 
any  man  who  attends  these  meetings. 

Thanking  you  for  your  inquiry  and  interest,  1  am, 

Cordially  yours, 

GEO.  C.  LAZEAR.  Chairman. 


3ft  OU  ore  personally  invited  to  be  one  of  the  1,000  men  who  will  at- 
tend  the  sessions  of  the  First  Brotherhood  Convention  of  Chicago 
Presbytery,  to  be  held  in  the  Fourth  Church,  corner  of  Rush  and  Supe- 
erior  Streets,  on  October  15th,  at  3:30  and  8:00  P.  M. 

There  will  be  special  music. 

This  convention  will  be  a  momentous  occasion  and  indications 
point  to  its  being  the  most  inspirational  gathering  for  men  ever  held  in 
Chicago  Presbytery.  With  Dr.  Fullerton  of  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Landrith 
of  Nashville.  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  ot  New  York  City,  and  Hon.  J.  A. 
MacDonald,  editor  of  the  greatest  Canadian  newspaper  as  speakers; 
and  Mr.  Alexander  in  charge  of  the  music,  there  is  afforded,  Jrce,  an 
abundant  store  of  good  things  which  ought  not  to  be  missed  by  you. 

Take  any  north  side  surface  car  to  Superior  Street  and  walk  east  to 
Rush  Street.  The  CONVENTION  COMMITTEE 

AND  J.  E.  SNOOK. 


THE  REAL  JESUS 

AND  THE  TRUE  RATIONALIST 

44/|C ILBERT  WEST  and  Lord  Littleton  agreed  to  seek  the  overthrow  of 
^  Christianity  by  proving  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  con¬ 
version  of  Paul  were  myths.  After  careful  research  West  was  convinced 
that  the  proof  in  favor  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  so  overwhelming 
that  he  could  not  reject  it  without  doing  violence  to  his  reason;  and 
Littleton  was  equally  convinced  that  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  Paul  was  so  abundant  and  clear  that  he  could  not  be  loyal  to  the 
demands  of  healthy  reason  and  reject  it.  When  the  two  friends  met  to 
compare  notes  they  were  ready  to  worship  Him  whose  religion  they  had 
sought  to  discredit. 

cA  STRANGE  MIXTURE 

The  assertion  that  the  Apostle  Paul  produced  the  Christ  of  Christi¬ 
anity  is  certainly  complimentary  to  Paul  until  we  are  informed  that  Paul 
was  a  poor,  honest  epileptic,  whose  conversion  was  a  hallucination  he  had 
during  one  of  his  epileptic  tits.  That  bewilders  us  and  suggests  that 
unbelief  can  believe  some  very  absurd  things.  If  epilepsy  can  make  a 
man  like  Paul,  who  in  turn  produces  such  a  character  as  Christ,  it  be¬ 
hooves  civilization  to  establish  institutions  for  generating  and  cultivating 
epilepsy  for  the  benefit  of  coming  generations. 

it  was  Christ  who  made  Paul,  and  without  Christ  Paul  had  never 
been  heard  of  as  a  Christian  preacher  or  writer.  Indeed,  the  only  rational 
explanation  ef  Paul  is  the  fact  that  the  risen,  living  Jesus  met  him  on  the 
Damascus  road  and  transformed  the  fiery  persecutor  into  an  ardent  mis¬ 
sionary. 

The  mind  which  can  believe  that  Jesus  was  a  myth  is  capable  of 
believing  that  there  never  has  been  a  sun  in  the  heavens,  though  it  has 
been  shining  and  filling  the  world  with  warmth  and  beauty  for  thous¬ 
ands  of  years. 

the  only  rational  explanation 

Christianity  is  a  religion  of  facts,  which,  interpreted  by  sound  reason, 
prove  that 

JESUS  WAS  NOT  A  PRODUCT  OF  THE  AGE  IN  WHICH  HE  LIVED, 

BUT  GOD  INCARNATE. 

No  other  explanation  satisfactorily  explains  Him.  Every  other  explana¬ 
tion  is  simply  an  attempt  to  explain  Him  away. 

Jesus  claimed  that  He  was  the  “  Son  of  man  ”  and  that  thought  was 
not  born  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  not  Jew  enough  for  the 
Jew  nor  Roman  enough  for  the  Roman  nor  Greek  enough  for  the  Greek. 
They  all  rejected  Him  because  He  belonged  to  all  alike,  and  refused  to 
belong  to  either  exclusively.  The  forces  at  work  in  the  world  at  that  time 
did  not  produce  such  a  man. 

Jesus  claimed  that  He  was  the  “Son  of  God.”  As  the  Son  of  man 
He  was  truly  man;  and  as  Son  of  God  He  was  truly  God.  He  said,  “  He 
that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father.”  (  John  14:9.)  Many  men  be¬ 
fore  and  after  Jesus  have  tried  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God.  He 


made  no  such  attempt.  His  mission  was  to  manifest  God  in  His  own 
person.  His  claim  confirms  the  message  of  the  angel,  “  They  shall  call 
His  name  Emmanuel,  God  with  us”;  and  Paul  shows  that  he  had  caught 
His  true  meaning  when  he  wrote  “  God  was  manifest  in  ihe  flesh.”  (1 
Tim.  3:16.) 

t A  UNIQUE  CLAIM 

Jesus  claimed  that  He  was  himself  the  antidote  for  all  evil.  Men 
have  presented  their  schemes  tor  remedying  earth’s  ills,  but  Jesus  stands 
alone  in  presenting  not  a  system,  but  His  own  personality  as  capable  of 
supplying  the  need  of  the  soul.  He  said,  “  1  am  the  bread  of  life.”  “  1 
am  the  way.”  “  1  am  the  truth.”  ”  I  am  the  life.”  “  1  am  the  light  of 
the  world.”  “  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  l 
will  give  you  rest.”  Instead  of  systems  of  philosophy  or  schemes  of 
relief,  He  presents  Himself.  This  idea  is  not  of  the  earth.  It  was  not 
man’s  way  of  doing  before  or  since  Jesus  came.  He  stands  alone  in  the 
history  of  the  world  as  the  One  who  offers  Himself  as  the  remedy  for  all 
evil. 

The  character  of  Jesus  confirms  these  claims  of  His.  The  whole 
trend  of  His  life  indicates  Ihe  soundest  mind,  filled  with  the  healthy  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  a  great  mi;sion  inspires.  Everybody  admits  that  Jesus 
was  a  good  man,  and,  if  good.  He  was  God,  or  you  must  prove  the  un¬ 
thinkable  proposition  that  a  good  man  can  at  the  same  time  be  a  deceiver. 

UNIQUE  MISSION 

The  mission  of  Jesus  was  to  establish  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world. 
(John  18:36.)  Such  a  thought  was  not  of  this  world.  The  Jews  were 
looking  for  a  temporal  king  to  deliver  them  from  Roman  rule.  If  Jesus 
had  taken  hold  of  their  idea  and  used  it  for  His  own  advancement  He 
would  have  acted  like  a  man  and  His  success  could  have  been  explained 
like  the  success  of  Napoleon  and  Washington.  On  the  contrary,  He 
opposed  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  and  began  the  establishment  of  a 
kingdom  which  lives  to-day  after  the  kingdoms  of  Greece.  Rome  and 
Egypt  have  ceased  to  exist.  A  young  man,  a  poor  mechanic,  from  a 
mountain  village,  with  no  rich,  powerful  allies,  does  this  in  three  years! 
And  He  does  it  by  the  deliberate  sacrifice  of  Himself.  Men  hav«  died 
martyrs  to  their  mission.  But  man  has  never  yet  planned  martyrdom  as 
a  part  of  his  mission.  Jesus  told  His  disciples  that  he  would  go  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  be  crucified  and  on  the  third  day  rise  again.  (Matt.  16:21.) 
He  provides  for  a  memorial  of  His  death.  Men  do  not  build  monuments 
to  their  defeats.  The  French  have  no  monument  to  call  Waterloo  to 
mind.  But  Jesus  would  have  His  followers  to  remember  not  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  but  Calvary;  not  His  glory,  but  His  shame.  Indeed,  He 
makes  His  shame  the  test  of  discipleship.  He  tells  His  followers  that 
they  must  expect  to  be  hated,  persecuted,  killed.  Men  do  not  try  to 
establish  kingdoms  in  this  way.  All  these  things  go  to  prove  that  Jesus 
was  not  a  native  of  this  world.  He  was  man,  and  more  than  man.  My 
reason  joins  with  my  heart  in  prompting  me  to  fall  at  His  feet  and  exclaim 
with  Thomas.  “  My  Lord  and  My  God.” 


THE  DEITY  OF  CHRIST 

There  is  the  miracle  of  his  influence  on  the  twelve  aposties.  He  took 
those  men— barring  the  one  who  failed  Him— ignorant,  unlettered,  with 
no  early  advantages,  fishermen  many  of  them,  adult  men  when  He  took 
them  under  His  influence,  and  mad®  these  hard  men  the  finest  gentlemen 
of  His  time.  He  sent  out  these  eleven  ignorant,  uninfluential  men  to 
shake  the  world,  and  out  of  them  He  made  the  foundations  on  which  He 
buiit  His  indestructible  kingdom.  !  challenge  you  to  find  a  greater  miracle 
|  than  that.  And  He  made  other  men  and  women.  And  His  work  on  life 
was  crowned  at  the  last  by  the  outstanding  miracle  of  His  own  resurrec¬ 
tion.  1  believe  there  is  no  fact  in  history  better  attested  than  our  Lord’s 
resurrection.  We  may  rest  as  securely  on  the  evidences  of  the  resurrection 
as  we  may  on  the  evidences  that  there  was  ever  a  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  You  say,  We  have  it  now.  i  say,  We  have  a  living  Christ 
now.  You  say,  Men  saw  it  signed.  1  say,  Men  saw  Him  rise.  You  say, 
There  is  a  nation  living  which  testifies  to  the  Declaration  of  independence. 

!  say,  There  is  a  kingdom  of  Christ  in  existence  that  bears  witness  to  the 
fact  that  something  lifted  it  out  of  the  death  in  which  it  lay  when  He  hung 
upon  His  cross.  It  was  saved  by  nothing  less  than  His  rising  again  from 
the  dead.  Because  of  what  He  did  while  here  upon  the  earth,  1  believe 
Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

SH believe  in  the  deity  of  Christ  because  of  His  POSTHUMOUS  INFLU¬ 
ENCE.  He  is  doing  in  the  world  still  things  just  as  wonderful  as  anything 
He  did  in  the  world  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  We  see  to-day  in  the 
world  a  work  being  done  that  no  man  could  do.  Julius  Csesar  is  not 
raising  dead  men  to-day.  Martin  Luther  is  not  taking  men  dead  in  tres¬ 
passes  and  sins  and  washing  them  white  as  the  very  snow,  redeeming 
them  to  new  and  more  powerful  life.  Christ  is  doing  that  to-day.  He  is 
taking  the  roue  and  the  debauchee  out  of  the  gutter,  and  He  is  making 
them  white  and  pure  and  sending  them  out  with  cleansed  consciences  to 
do  the  work  of  men  in  the  world.  He  is  taking  the  weakling,  the  man  or 
woman  with  no  strength  of  character,  without  enough  strength  of  passion 
to  go  down  into  the  gutter.  And  what  is  more  wonderful  He  is  redeeming 
good  people.  He  is  taking  the  proud  and  the  selfish  and  the  pitiless  and 
the  rich  and  revealing  the  realities  of  their  own  life  to  them  and  giving 
them  the  realities  of  His  life.  That  is  no  human  work,  the  work  we  see 
Christ  doing  to-day  in  the  lives  of  men.  He  is  still,  as  He  has  always 
been,  the  great  Transformer  of  the  life  of  the  world.  We  cannot  explain 
the  influence  with  which  Christ  has  wrought  upon  the  life  of  the  world 
on  the  theory  of  His  merely  naturalistic  character.  Buddhism,  Hinduism, 
Confucianism,  Mohammedanism  by  their  results  have  proved  that  their 
founders  were  not  Divine.  But  Christ  has  been  doing  here  a  work  only 
God  could  do.  St  is  far  more  irrational  to  attribute  all  these  effects  to 
inadequate  causes  than  it  is  to  say  that  these  effects  must  have  a  cause 
adequate  to  produce  them.  They  are  the  work  of  God;  by  the  hand  of 
God  they  must  have  been  done.”  “Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?”  was  the 
question  Jesus  asked  Simon  Peter  of  old  by  Qesarea  Philippi.  ‘And  whom 
say  ye  that  1  am  ?”  is  the  question  Jesus  is  asking  of  each  of  us  here  now. 
“Thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son  of  the  Living  God.”  (Matt.  16:13-17.) 
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Robert  s»  Spear,  Ssa,,,  _ 

Mr.  Speer 

156  fifth  Are., 

Hew  york,  H.  Y. 

My  Derr  friend: 

"The  precious  Mood  or  Christ," 

Wall  may  we  sincerely  and  thankfully  sing, 

"nearing  shame  and  sooMihg  rude, 

In  my  place  condensed  He  stood; 
gsclod  my  pardon  with  His  Mood: 
halleluiah,  What  a  saviors " 

Please  he  rood  enough  to  let  no  enclose  and  bring  to  your 
attention  a  cape  <‘ron  the  Donanher  "dospel  Mass" ge"  setting  forth 
a  letter  taken  frp-n  the  Prashy teria ^Westminster" ,  under  tie  head¬ 
ing,  "How  to  become  p  Christian",  together  with  our  Comments, 

We  have  in  our  words  referred  to  you  personally,  and  should 
we  nut,  my  brother,  sire  an.  earnest  and  faithful  testimony  against 
the  evil  Unitarian  doctrine  set  forth  in  this  letter,  and.  which  now 
abounds  in  the  processing  church? 

Who  will  worn  the  people  if  you  remain  silent? 

Pasting  in  the  precious  Mood  of  the  sinner's  Savior, 

I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

Enel 
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our  fellow-laborers  in  Morocco  and  make  them 
true  lights  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death. 

“His  mercy  endureth  forever.”  So  repeats 
the  careless  worldling,  as  the  morning  light 
breaks  upon  him,  and  without  a  thought  of  sin 
and  its  awful  guilt,  he  passes  out  into  another 
day  of  wicked  self-pleasing,  to  eat  and  to  drink 
and  enjoy  those  blessings  which  are  his  only  be¬ 
cause  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only  Son  to  die. 

“His  mercy  endureth  forever,”  comes  from 
the  lips  of  the  proud  church  member,  whose  pew 
is  regularly  occupied,  and  who  drops  a  well-filled 
envelope  into  the  collection  box;  but  who  forgets 
that  mercy  looks  not  at  the  vain  doings  of  man, 
but  at  the  perfect  work  of  the  sinner’s  Substi¬ 
tute. 

“His  mercy  endureth  forever.”  Slowly  now 
.and  thoughtfully  from  the  lips  of  the  penitent 
sinner  come  these  words,  as  he  confesses  himself 
guilty  and  vile  and  helpless,  and  looks  away 
with  the  eye  of  faith  to  Calvary’s  Cross  and  the 
blood  of  atonement. 

O,  unsaved  friend,  whether  a  careless  sinner, 
or  a  proud  hypocrite  before  God,  how  do  these 
words  strike  thine  ear  tonight,  “His  mercy  en¬ 
dureth  forever”?  The  Savior  endured  the  Cross 
to  show  the  riches  of  God’s  mercy  as  well  as 
God’s  hatred  of  sin,  and  to  make  a  full  atonement 
for  sin.  Look  to  Christ  the  sin-bearer  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  mercy  of  salvation,  then  thou  canst 
i ndeed  sayJ_“His  mercy  endureth  forever.”  _ 

A  blue  mark  opposite  this  paragraph  indicates 
a  subscription  that  expires  with  this  number. 
We  would  appreciate  an  early  renewal. 

THE  DRIFT  OF  THE  TIMES. 


Sound  the  Alarm. 

We  are  more  and  more  amazed  and  alarmed  at 
the  sweeping  Unitarian  beliefs  that  are  now 
found  among  the  so-called  Orthodox  churches, 
and  the  absolute  silence  of  the  few  leading  men 
who  are  still  considered  to  be  sound  in  the  faith, 
-when  these  wicked  views  are  publicly  set  forth. 

Drummond  wrote  his  sweet,  unsound  words 
and  beguiled  many;  King  sets  forth  “Another 
Gospel,”  and  the  Y*.  M.  C.  A.  lifts  up  his  banner; 
Campbell  Morgan  must  have  a  platform  large 
enough  to  seat  Lyman  Abbott  on  one  end  of  it, 
and  Norfchfield  hangs  upon  his  words;  R.  J. 
Campbell  deifies  man  and  needs  only  a  9mal! 
Savior,  and  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  place  him  upon 
their  platforms  and  bow  at  his  shrine;  while  F. 
B.  Meyer  exalts  heathen  religions,  degrades  the 
Son  of' God,  and  lands  Channing  and  Martineau, 
those  unbelieving  Unitarians,  within  the  portals 
of  glory,  and  goes  on  his  mission  around  the 
world.  But  it  remains  for  a  Presbyterian  paper, 
The  Westminster,  of  August  1,  1908,  to  distance 
all  these  destroyers  of  the  faith,  in  a  simple, 
beautiful  article  under  “The  Letters  of  a  Pas- 
toa,”on  that  most  important  foundation  sub¬ 
ject,  “How  to  Become  a  Christian.” 

In  order  that  its  plain  words  of  poison  may  be 
fully  exposed,  we  quote  the  article  entire. 

Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken  there  are  many  of  you 
who  would  like  to  become  Christians,  but  who  do  not  know  j 


how.  In  fact,  very  probably  many  of  you  would  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  remark  of  a  sleeping-car  porter,  who,  when 
Dr.  Pentecost  asked  him  if  he  did  not  Intend  sometime  1.0 
become  a  Christian,  made  prompt  reply,  “O  yes,  Doctor, 
but  I  dredsde  process."  Many  of  you  still  think.  I’ve  no 
doubt,  as  I  once  thought,  that  the  process  of  becoming  a 
Christian  is  a  hard  and  mysterious  process. 

A3  a  matter  of  fact  the  way  to  become  a  Christian  is  so 
plain  that  it  can  be  understood  by  a  child.  To  become  a 
Christian  all  you  have  to  do  Is  to  start  and  follow  Jesus 
Christ.  The  way  to  become  a  farmer  Is  to  begin  to  till  the 
soil,  the  way  to  become  a  machinist  Is  to  begin  to  use  tools, 
the  way  to  become  a  student  Is  to  begin  to  study.  In  like 
manner  the  way  to  become  a  Christian  is  to  begin  to  be 
one,  begin  to  follow  Jesus  Christ. 

As  you  are  reading  this  letter,  pause  an  dl  ask  yourself  If 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  person  whom  you  ought  to  make 
your  leader,  your  Ideal.  Does  he  not  stand  for  the  best 
things,  justice,  truth,  purity,  kindness,  reverence  and 
trust?  What  noble  quality  is  absent  from  Jesus  Christ? 
To  whom  else  can  you  turn  as  a  leader  if  you  refuse  to  fol¬ 
low  Jesus  Christ?  Ask  yourself  questions  like  these  and 
your  common  sense,  your  best  judgment  will  tell  you  to 
make  Christ  your  leader  &Dd  to  follow  wherever  He  leads. 
The  moment  you  yield  to  your  best  judgment,  and  say 
quietly  to  yourself,  •‘Henceforth  I  will  follow  Jesus 
Christ,"  that  moment  you  have  begun  to  be  a  Christian. 

But  some  of  you  are  saying,  ‘‘I  supposed  that  before  I 
became  a  Christian  I  must  apologize  and  weep.  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  I  can  become  a  Christian  is  this  cool,  common¬ 
senseway?  Certainly  it  Is  possible.  Don't  bother  about 
your  feelings.  If  as  you  think  of  forsaking  your  old  life 
and  of  following  Christ,  your  feelings  are  deeply  stirred, 
all  right;  and  If  they  are  not  stirred,  that  is  all  right  too. 
The  only  essential  thing  is  to  follow,  and  to  keep  on  follow¬ 
ing. 

Others  of  you,  however,  are  saying,  "What  about  my 
doubts?  Soma  things  which  the  Church  teaches  I  do  not 
believe.  Ought  1  not  to  wass,  uuiii »jr-q»caUoi»  about  *ho 
Bible  and  God  and  Christ  are  answered  before  I  become  a 
Christian?"  No,  that  would  be  unwise.  Your  doubts  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  Some  of  your  questions  will 
never  be  answered  in  this  world,  but  other  questions  will 
answer  themselves  as  you  continue  to  follow  and  obey 
Christ.  It  is  the  loyal  following  of  Christ  which  makes 
you  a  Christian,  and  not  your  freedom  from  Intellectual 
doubts.  It  Is  not  your  understanding  of  all  mysteries 
which  makes  you  a  Christian,  but  the  possession  of  a 
Ohristllke  spirit  and  life. 

At  first,  of  course,  your  knowledge  of  what  it  means  to 
follow  Christ  may  be  very  limited.  Therefore,  as  soon  as 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  follow,  you  will  begin  the 
study  of  your  New  Testament  that  you  may  know  more  of 
your  new  leader  and  do  what  He  expects  of  you.  Every 
bit  of  new  knowledge  you  gain,  however,  you  mustputlnto 
practice,  if  you  would  make  progress  la  the  Christian  life. 

You  will  not  be  long  trying  to  follow  Ohrist  before  you 
find  it  is  sometimes  very  hard  work.  You  will  be  tempted 
to  be  selfish  and  unkind  and  Ill-tempered,  and  to  yield  to 
your  lower  Impulses  generally.  And  If  at  first  you  fancied 
that  will-power  alone  would  enable  you  to  follow  Christ, 
you  will  quickly  discover  your  mistake.  Then  at  last  you 
are  ready  to  learn  the  great  truth  of  the  Christian  life, 
that  Jesus  Ohrist  is  not  only  your  leader,  but  that  from 
Him  comes  strength  to  overcome  your  temptations. 

Ask  Him  for  help  and  accept  His  strength.  And  then 
will  you  be  a  Christian  Indeed,  one  who  follows  Christ 
dally  la  the  strength  which  Christ  supplies. 

Here  we  stop  and  think  and  ponder. 

Is  there  no  longer  a  Bible,  an  infallible  revela¬ 
tion  from  God?  Is  there  no  sin  in  the  earth? 
Is  there  no  wrath  of  God  against  sin?  Is  there 
no  high  heaven  and  deep,  bottomless  pit  of  hell? 
Is  there  no  holy  Mount  of  Galvary  where  the 
sinner’s  Savior  suffered  and  died?  Is  there  no 
precious,  all-atoning  blood  that  was  shed  for  the 
remission  of  sins?  Is  there  no  ever-blessed  Holy 
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Spirit  to  write  the  truth  of  God  upon  the  hearts 
of  men?  Did  Wycliffe  battle  in  vain?  Was  Cal¬ 
vin’s  life  a  failure?  Has  Hodge  spoken  and 
written  only  to  the  winds?  Did  the  brave,  true 
words  of  Brookes  die  and  perish  with  him? 

“Make  Christ  your  leader,  your  ideal,  and  be¬ 
come  a  Christian”?  What  of  His  sacrificial  death, 
His  precious  blood  that  makes  atonement  for  the 
soul?  What  of  the  Savior’s  words,  “Ye  must  be 
born  again”? 

“Follow  Christ”?  What  of  the  Word  of  God 
that  tells  us  “We  were  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins”?  Can  the  dead  rise  and  walk? 

“The  moment  you  yield  to  your  best  judgment 
and  say  quietly  to  yourself,  ‘Henceforth  1  will 
follow  Jesus  Christ’  that  moment  you  have  be¬ 
gun  to  be  a  Christian”?  What  of  the  sins  that 
are  pressing  the  soul  down  to  hell?  What  of  sal¬ 
vation  by  Grace,  and  the  work  of  God  in  the 
heart  by  the  mighty  Holy  Spirit?  Can  man  put 
his  own  sins  away  and  save  himself? 

“What  about  my  doubts,  my  questions  about 
the  Bible  and  God  and  Christ?”  “Your  doubts  will 
take  care  of  themselves.” 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of 
God.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  God  of 
justice,  of  wrath,  of  love  and  mercy,  who  made 
hell  as  well  as  heaven.  1  doubt  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  the  virgin  birth,  His  resurrection  from 
the  dead. 

Never  mind  about  these  matters,  “Your  doubts 
will  take  care  of  themselves”?  So  they  will,  and 
land  themselves  and  the  doubter  with  them  in 
the  pit  of  destruction.  God’s  holy,  eternal  Word 

fites:  “WiLhout-faith  Itie  impossible  to  please 
im;”  “If  ye  believe  not,  ye  shall  die  in  your 
sins;”  “The  unbelieving  shall  have  their  part  in 
the  lake  which  burueth  with  fire  and  brimstone, 
which  is  the  second  death.” 

To  what  eternal  place  will  those  go  who  follow 
these  pernicious  teachings,  and  if  it  were  possible 
for  them  to  reach  the  heaven  of  God,  what  would 
they  do  when  the  gathered,  blood-bought  host 
sing  praises  “Unto  Him  that  loved  us  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood”? 

We  say  it  with  indignation  but  with  sorrow, 
and  publish  the  words  after  they  have  stood 
through  the  night,  and  we  have  again  carefully 
and  calmly  read  them  over:  There  has  never  been, 
to  our  knowledge,  in  the  writings  of  the  Unita¬ 
rian  leaders  of  the  past,  down  to  Lyman  Abbott, 
any  articles  that  have  set  forth  more  soul- 
destroying  statements  regarding  this  greatest 
and  most  important  of  all  questions  that  have  to 
do  with  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  eternal  welfare 
of  the  souls  of  men,  than  this  letter,  written  in 
smooth  and  taking  words,  and  printed  in  a  lead¬ 
ing  Presbyterian  paper  in  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  the  year  of  our  crucified  and  rejected 
Lord,  1908,  and  against  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  there  has  not  been  a  single  word  of  re¬ 
proof  spoken  or  written. 

We  desire  to  solemnly,  publicly  and  personally 
ask  our  old  friends,  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  for  many 
years  a  leading  Presbyterian  writer  and  preacher, 
Robert  E.  Speer,  the  Senior  Secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and 
Henry  W.  Frost,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
now  a  Clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
what  they  may  think  of  these  words,  and  if  they 


ought  not  for  their  Lord’s  sake  to  bear  some  pub¬ 
lic  testimony  against  such  wicked,  Presbyterian 
statements. 

Brethren,  has  the  church  in  its  down-grade 
apostasy,  with  its  grand  and  wonderful  machin¬ 
ery,  and  beautiful  sayings,  become  more  to  us 
than  the  Truth  of  God?  Do  we  not  fear  that 
the  blood  of  the  men  who  will  be  eternally  cursed 
by  hearing  and  heeding  “Another  Gospel”  so  set 
forth  in  our  house,  may  be  upon  our  heads?  .  Do 
you  say,  We  have  not  seen  the  paper,  and  did  not 
know  that  such  a  letter  had  been  printed?  We 
kindly  answer,  Is  it  not  high  time  that  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  banks,  the  trustees  of  estates,  and  the 
leaders  of  religious  societies  personally  find  out 
what  takes  place  in  their  several  associations? 
The  watchmen  upon  the  walls  must  watch  and 
know  what  enemies  are  coming  against  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  when  dangers  arise,  then,  regardless  of 
personal  gain,  fear,  honor  or  favor,  they  must 
Cry  the  Alarm. 

What  did  Charles  Spurgeon  do?  He  bravely 
dissolved  partnership  with  his  church  association, 
the  Baptist  Union,  and  for  His  God  and  His  holy 
Truth  walked  out.  He  said,  “This  is  no  time 
for  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  eutering 
into  fellowship  with  TRAITORS.” 

We  have  with  good  feeling  mentioned  the 
names  of  three  prominent  Presbyterian  friends, 
but  there  are  numbers  of  others  whom  we  know 
personally,  and  who  we  believe  see  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  and  deplore  the  awful  down  grade  movement 
now  upon  us  in  the  church.  Brethren,  are  we 
not  partakers  of  her  sins  unless  we  speak  out 
against  her,  and  if  she  will  not  hear  and  repent, 
separate  from  her? 

The  voice  from  heaven  cries,  “Come  out  of 
her,  My  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her 
sins;”  and  we  poor  servants  of  our  rejected  Lord 
and  Master,  desire  in  love  and  yet  with  courage: 
in  your  ears  to 

Sound  the  Alarm  I 
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"Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and 
I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

The  Martyrs  of  Valladolid. 

Spain,  the  land  of  the  friar  and  the  cavalier, 
will  always  be  associated  with  medieval  chivalry 
and  Romish  fanaticism.  History  has,  however, 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  Spanish  cruelty  and 
intolerance  in  the  Inquisition,  rather  than  of 
Spanish  valor  exemplified  in  the  glorious  testi¬ 
mony  of  martyrs  in  torment  and  in  flames. 

If  we  could  carry  ourselves  back  three  and  one- 
half  centuries  and  enter  the  house  of  Dr.  Agustin 
Cazalla  in  Valladolid,  the  chief  city  of  Old 
Castile,  and  the  scene  of  royal  pomp  when  Spain 
was  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world,  we  would 
see  that  the  subjects  of  Philip  II.  were  not  all 
unmindful  of  the  streams  of  living  water  that 
were  flowing  from  fountains  at  Geneva  and  Wit¬ 
tenberg. 

As  we  might  expect,  the  strictest  vigilance  of 
“His  Most  Catholic  Majesty,”  allied  with  the 
treacherous  and  merciless  officers  of  the  “Holy 
Inquisition,”  to  whom  the  gains  by  confiscations 
were  often  a  ruling  motive,  and’  all  aided  by 
cruel  soldiers  and  innumerable  priests  and  friars 


“Backbones  Are  Scarce,'' 

By  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

A  great  many  would  say — -What  a  fool  Moses 
was  to  give  up  what  others  covet!  I  fear  that 
many  of  you  professors  would  not  lose  a  situa¬ 
tion  for  Christ.  Some  of  you  could  not  lose  a 
shilling  a  week  of  extra  pay  for  the  Lord.  Ah 
ms,  this  is  a  miserable  age!  Go  with  a  lancet 
throughout  these  Isles,  and  you  could  not  get 
enough  martyr-blood  to  fill  a  thimble.  Back¬ 
bones  are  scarce,  and  grit  is  a  rare  article.  Men 
do  not  care  to  suffer  for  Christ;  but  they  must 
be  respectable,  they  must  vote  in  the  majority, 
and  be  thought  well  of  for  their  charity.  As  to 
standing  up  and  standing  out  for  Christ,  It  is 
looked  upon  as  an  eccentricity,  or  worse.  Today 
if  a  young  man  proposed  to  sacrifice  his  position 
for  Christ's  sake,  father,  and  mother,  and  friends 
would  ail  say:  “Do  not  think  of  such  a  thing. 
Be  prudent.  Do  not  throw  away  your  chance.” 
Once  men  could  die  for  conscience  sake;  but  con¬ 
science  is  nowadays  viewed  as  an  ugly  thing, 
expensive  and  hampering.  Ho  doubt  many  ad¬ 
vised  Moses  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh’s 
daughter,  but  he  steadily  refused.  He  deliber¬ 
ately  divested  himself  of  his  rank  that  he  might 
be  numbered  with  the  down-trodden  people  of 
God. 


THE  CHURCH  OUR  WORST  ENEMY: 


By  James  II.  Brookes,  D.  D. 

It  seems  to  me  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  truth  is  not  to  win  the  field  in  our  day:  it 
will  have  a  tremendous  fight  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  ever-increasing  odds  with  which  it 
has  to  contend.  If  the  battle  were  only  with 
the  world  and  the  devil  there  would  be  nothing 
to  fear;  but  unhappily,  the  fight  must  be  carried 
on  principally  against  professed  friends.  Insur¬ 
rection  rages  within  the  citadel,  and  a  "Man's 
foes  shali  be  they  of  his  own  household.”  The 
Church  itself  is  traitorous  and  the  worst  enemy 
we  have  to  dread.  Annihilation,  restoration, 
evolution,  a  mixture  of  Herbert  Spencer,  Darwin 
and  Jesus  Christ — such  is  the  stuff  certain  pop¬ 
ular  preachers  are  giving  to  their  hearers,  and 
editors  of  religious  papers  throw  up  their  hats 
and  shout  themselves  hoarse  over  the  power  and 
progress  of  the  Church.  Alas!  nothing  is  more 
apparent  to  me  than  that  the  professing  body, 
with  its  false  doctrines,  its  intense  worldlines’s, 
its  scarcely  concealed  iniquities,  is  on  the  rapids 
just  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  awful 
abyss  is  just  below. 


Further  articles  pertaining  to  Correct  Doctrine  and  Right 
Living,  Missionary  News  and  Bible  Lessons  will  be  found 
In“The  Gospel  Message."— published  monthly  at50cts.  per 
year;  and  communications  concerning  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  Missionary  Union  may  be  addressed  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Geo.S.  Fisher,  711  Forest  Avenue,  Kansas  City, 
Mo..  U.S.  A. 
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Helping  Men  to  See  God 

By  Rev.  Alexander  MacColl 

The  world  is  full  of  people  who  have  lost  their  God.  They  do  not 
see  Him.  They  do  not  know  Him.  With  some  of  them  it  was  not  always 
so.  There  were  days  long  ago  when  God,  the  God  of  their  fathers,  was 
to  them  very  real.  But  these  were  the  simple  days  of  our  old-fashioned 
fathers ;  men  have  grown  in  wisdom  and  power  since  then ;  and  in  their 
new  knowledge  and  confidence  they  have  lost  their  God.  With  others, 
apparently,  it  was  always  so.  They  have  grown  up  in  spiritual  cloudland. 
God,  if  there  be  a  God,  has  never  seemed  to  them  of  much  immediate 
importance.  Some  are  content  that  it  should  be  so;  with  them  the  less 
knowledge  of  God  the  better.  To  others  the  loss  of  God  is  the  great 
sorrow  of  life;  from  them  sincerely  rises  the  heartcry,  “O  that  I  knew 
where  I  might  find  Him.” 

It  is  significant  that  Jesus  frankly  recognized  this  condition,  for  it 
existed  also  in  his  day.  He  went  very  deep  in  his  analysis  of  its  cause. 
He  speaks  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  whom  the  world  cannot  receive  because 
it  seeth  him  not ;  and  Paul  says,  "The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither  can  he 
know  them  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  Tremendous  the  force 
of  that  word  “cannot”  in  its  expression  of  the  blindness  of  the  unen¬ 
lightened  mind,  the  deadness  of  the  unawakened  spirit.  Around  us  day 
by  day  are  scores  of  men  and  women  who  not  simply  do  not,  but  who 
cannot  see  God.  Until  their  spiritual  nature  is  awakened  He  is  not 
within  the  range  of  their  vision. 

How  are  we,  to  whom  the  vision  of  God  in  Christ,  dim  as  it  often 
is  to  ourselves,  is  yet  consciously  the  source  and  inspiration  of  all  that 
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is  best  in  life,  to  help  other  men  to  see  God?  We  may  tell  them  truly 
that  only  the  pure  in  heart  can  sec  Him,  that  sin — separateness  of  thought 
and  life  from  the  thought  and  life  of  God — is  the  dark  shadow  that 
conceals  Him.  We  may  tell  them  that  God  is  found  more  surely  bv 
doing  than  by  thinking,  that  light  comes  to  the  man  who  is  using  to 
highest  ends  the  dim  light  he  has,  vision  of  Christ  to  the  man  who  has 
the  docile  spirit.  But,  after  all.  argument  and  appeal  open  but  few  eyes. 
Men  must  see  God.  And  where?  The  wonder  of  the  Divine  method 
is  that  they  are  to  see  Him  in  us.  “Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.”  said 
Jesus ;  and  Paul  summed  it  all  up  when  he  said  “Ye  are  the  body  of 
Christ.”  The  world  is  not  waiting  for  a  new  theology,  or  for  new 
religious  institutions,  it  is  waiting  most  of  all  for  men  in  every  relation 
of  life  who  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  healthful  and  joyous  way,  will 
anew  give  flesh  and  blood  to  the  Spirit  of  Jesus.  “I  have  seen  Christ 
in  you”  said  a  poor  dying  fellow  to  a  Christian  worker  in  the  London 
slums.  “There  is  always  a  sense  of  God  where  you  are,”  said  a  peasant 
to  Ebenezer  Erskine.  And  you  remember  the  remarkable  letter  written 
by  a  workingman  to  Phillips  Brooks  in  which  he  said :  “To  me  you  reveal 
God  as  no  other  man  does.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  I  can't  think 
of  you  for  ten  consecutive  minutes  without  forgetting  all  about  you.  and 
thinking  about  God  instead.” 

You  have  stood  sometimes  upon  the  shores  of  the  boundless  ocean 
and  scanning  its  waters  from  point  to  point  you  saw  only  the  restless, 
trackless  waves  with  the  white  foam  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
varied  tints  of  sea  and  sky  mingling  at  last  in  the  far  horizon,  nothing 
else.  But  by  and  by  a  friend  by  your  side  said :  “I  see  a  sail,”  and  you 
said:  “Where?  I  do  not  see  it.”  But  because  your  friend  saw  it  you 
looked  again,  eagerly,  wistfully,  trustfully,  and  by  and  by  you  saw  it  too, 
strange  you  did  not  see  it  before.  So  upon  the  troubled  sea  of  life  many 
a  man  today  can  see  no  God.  but  when  you  and  I  see  Him,  and  say 
we  see  Him,  and  show  we  see  Him,  our  brother  man  is  more  ready  to 
look,  and  looking  eagerly,  wistfully,  trustfully,  by  and  by  his  eyes  are 
opened,  and  he  sees  God,  too. 

Glorious  privilege,  is  it  not,  to  help  men  to  see  God  and  see  themselves 
in  God?  What  a  tragedy  if  between  God  and  any  man  today  the 
blinding  obstacle  should  be  your  life  or  mine. 
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MY  FAITH 


ENTIRELY  aside  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  the 
association  of  subject  and  author  makes  the 
following  article  of  uncommon  and  noteworthy 
interest.  Dr.  Howard  Atwood  Kelly,  of  Baltimore, 
holds  a  position  almost  unique  iti  his  profession. 
With  academic,  professional,  and  honorary  degrees 
from  the  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburg,  his  rank  as 
a  scholar  is  clearly  recognized.  For  some  twenty 
years  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  his  place  as  a  worker 
and  teacher  in  the  applied  science  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  has  been  beyond  question  the  highest  in 
America  and  Europe.  At  least  a  dozen  learned 
societies  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  France,  and  the  United  States 
have  welcomed  him  to  membership  as  a  master 
in  his  specialty  in  surgery.  Finally,  his  published 
works  have  caused  him  to  be  reckoned  the  most 
eminent  of  all  authorities  in  his  own  field. 
Equally  energetic  and  effective  in  another 
direction.  Dr.  Kelly  has  been  a  leader  in  church 
and  Sunday-school  work.  In  this  day,  where  we 
are  accustomed  to  the  impression  that  workers  in 
physical  science  are  seldom  also  workers  in 
religion,  such  an  expression  as  the  folloioing 
becomes  of  genuine  significance. — The  Editob,  of 
Appleton’s  Magazine. 

Puzzling  It  is  curious,  puzzling,  and  almost  un- 
Silence.  accountable  to  note  that  men  and 
women  who  have  advanced  beyond 
middle  life  are  loath  to  discuss  the  questions  of 
faith.  Is  there  a  God?  A  future  life  for  human 
beings?  Is  such  a  life  conditional,  depending 


on  our  conduct  or  attitude  toward  God  in  this 
world?  Is  there  anywhere  reliable  revelation 
from  God  to  man?  Is  it  possible  God  Himself 
has  visited  this  earth  and  walked  among  men? 
All  these  questions,  of  supreme  interest,  which 
belong  to  the  domain  of  what  is  called  “religion,” 
are  rarely  discussed  in  Christian  countries,  and 
this  anomalous  condition  of  so-called  Christian 
lands  becomes  yet  more  puzzling  when  I  come 
to  study  conditions  elsewhere.  In  Japan,  in 
China,  in  India  those  who  profess  Shintoism, 
Taoism,  Buddism,  or  Mahometism  are  what 
they  profess  to  be,  genuine  Shintoists,  Taoists, 
Buddhists,  and1  Mahometans,  and  the  more 
earnest  they  are  in  their  faith  the  more  they  are 
esteemed,  and  great  merit  is  attached  to  a  thor¬ 
ough  acquaintance  with  their  scriptures. 

But  there  is  something  about  Chris- 
Christianity  tianity  and  the  Christian’s  Bible 
which  makes  this  faith  utterly  dif¬ 
ferent  and  diametrically  opposite 
to  all  others  in  the  world1.  The  English-speak¬ 
ing  countries  protest  to  be  Christian,  but  on 
investigation  I  find  that  the  number  of  those 
who  are  heartily  committed  to,  and  can  give 
coherent  reason  for,  such  faith  is  comparatively 
few,  and  that  there  is  no  really  Christian  country 
and  never  has  been.  As  human  nature  goes, 
and  as  history  rolls  on  in  its  present  channels,  it 
does  not  look  as  if  there  ever  would  be  a  wholly 
Christian  land — certainly  not  under  the  existing 
order  of  things. 

A  few  years  ago  I  Interested  myself 
in  gathering  some  notes  on  the  sub- 


utterly 

different. 


Getting 


the 

facts. 


ject,  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what 
tlie  common  idea  of  ‘‘being  a  Chris¬ 
tian”  meant.  I  asked  anybody  and  everybody 
in  all  classes,  from  the  friend  at  my  dinner  table 
to  the  barber  who  shaved  me,  and  most  of  my 
queries  were  put  when  traveling,  as  I  had  then 
more  leisure  to  achieve  a  twofold  object — to  find 
out  what  percentage  could  give  a  correct  answer, 
and  to  have  a  little  earnest  conversation  on  the 


true  character  and  claims  of  the  Christian  life 
with  those  whose  answer  was  incorrect.  A  stack 
of  answers  on  Card's  filed  away  In  my  room 
would  make  it  appear,  with  rare  exceptions,  that 
man’s  salvation  depends  on  his  own  good  works, 
generally  summarized  by  the  speakers  in  an  echo 
of  the  Golden  Rule:  “Treat  others  as  you  would 
have  them  treat  you.’’  I  recollect  one  of  my  hazy- 
minded  friends  being  rather  startled  by  the 
query,  and  eagerly  asking:  "Why,  you  don’t 
think  I’m  a  Jew,  do  you?’’  This  plan  of  inter¬ 
rogating  many  entire  strangers  may  appear  to 
some  bold  and  aggressive,  but  I  do  not  remember 
receiving  a  single  rebuff. 

Weak  Now,  many  people  are  willing,  week 
impres-  after  week  to  flock  to  church  and  hear 
sions.  a  sermon  some  fifteen  to  forty-five 
minutes  long;  but  no  sooner  is  the 
threshold  of  the  church  recrossed  than  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  forgotten  or  dismissed  with  a  brief  com¬ 
ment  or  criticism.  Anything  like  real  earnest 
talk  between  men  and1  women  on  this  vital  sub¬ 
ject  is  rare,  and  rarer  still  is  any  real  quest  for 
the  truth.  Young  people  who  are  idealists  are 
sometimes  willing  to  talk  about  man’s  relation 
to  God,  and  often  take  a  definite  stand  for  some 
form  of  religion,  but,  growing  older,  they  are 
one  by  one  swallowed  up  by  the  interests  and 
activities  of  the  world;  early  impressions  fade 
and  often  only  a  habit  of  church-going  is  retained, 
with  some  conventional  form  of  faith.  Further 
impressions  are  gained  from  the  (Tally  papers, 
the  latest  magazine  article  or  casual  conversation 
rather  than  from  any  continuous  earnest  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject.  From  this  there  arises 
that  notable  lukewarmness  in  the  churches  to-day 
and  a  manner  of  life  in  the  world’s  week  day  ill 
according  with  the  Sunday  profession,  and  bring¬ 
ing  a  charge  of  hypocrisy  on  the  Church. 

Dislike  But  earnest  consideration  is  often 
publicity  checked  by  an  equally  curious  dislike 
men  show  to  open  Bible  study.  I  may 
ride  about  in  the  car  reading  the  Koran  or 


Confucius,  and  men  will  regard  me  with  interest 
and  perhaps  whisper  it  about  that  I  am  of  rather 
a  scholarly  turn  of  mind;  but  should  I  take  out 
my  Bible  and  study  it  openly  I  am  looked  at 
askance,  and  few  men,  I  note,  want  to  go  over 
and  sit  beside  a  man  so  engaged,  still  less  to  hear 
from  him  what  he  there  finds  in  the  way  of 
spiritual  truth  and'  refreshment.  Yet  the  faith 
of  every  man  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest  to  his  fellows.  1  think  a  partial 
explanation  is  that  the  Bible  is  the  one  book 
which  probes  deeply  into  the  secrets  of  the  heart 
and  leaves  the  best  man  no  ground  to  stand 
on,  but  commands  him  to  confess  sin  and  repent: 
“For  there  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one." 

Diagnosis.  This  slight  circumspection  of  a  wide 
field  of  inquiry  leads  me  on  to  con¬ 
sider  three  subjects  which  ought  to  touch  the 
secret  springs  of  a  man’s  life: 

What  I  believe. 

Why  I  believe. 

What  my  faith  means  to  me. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  step  aside  from 
an  excessively  busy  and  practical  life  and  ade¬ 
quately  state  just  what  is  one’s  faith  ancT  the 
reasons  for  it,  and  almost  impossible  to  analyze 
coolly  and  critically  that  which  lies  within  the 
realm  of  the  emotions.  At  best  any  categorical 
statements  must  seem,  as  the  author  reviews 
them,  woefully  cold  and  inefficient,  and  though 
I  shrink  from  the  danger  of  inadequate  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  so  responsible  an  undertaking  yet  for 
the  sake  of  others  to  be  won  for  Christ  I  do  not 
refrain,  but  commit  such  efforts  to  the  Author 
of  my  faith. 

History  I  have,  within  the  past  twenty  years 
of  of  my  life,  come  out  of  uncertainty 

the  case,  and  doubt  into  faith  which  is  an 
absolute  dominating  conviction  of 
the  truth  and  about  which  I  have  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt.  I  have  been  intimately  associated  with 
eminent  scientific  workers;  have  heard  them  dis- 


cuss  the  profoundest  question;  have  myself 
engaged  In  scientific  work  and  so  know  the  value 
of  such  opinions.  I  was  once  profoundly  disturbed 
in  the  traditional  faith  in  which  I  had  been 
brought  up — that  of  a  Protestant  Episcopalian — 
by  inroad's  which  were  made  upon  the 
Sick.  book  of  Genesis  by  the  higher  critics.  I 
could  not  then  gainsay  them,  not  know¬ 
ing  Hebrew  nor  archaeology  well,  and  to  me,  as 
to  many,  to  pull  out  one  great  prop  was  to  make 
the  whole  foundation  uncertain.  So  I  floundered 
on  for  some  years  trying,  as  some  of  my  higher 
critical  friends  are  trying  to-day.  to  continue  to 
use  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God  and  at  the 
same  time  holding  it  of  composite  authorship,  a 
curious  and  disastrous  piece  of  mental  gym¬ 
nastics — a  bridge  over  the  chasm 
Worse.  separating  an  older  Bible-loving  genera¬ 
tion  from  a  newer  Bible-emancipated 

race.  I  saw  in  the  book  a  great  light  and  glow 
of  heat,  yet  shivered  out  in  the  cold. 

Taking  One  day  it  occurred1  to  me  to  see  what 
the  the  book  had  to  say  about  itself.  As 

remedy,  a  short,  but  perhaps  not  the  best 

method,  I  took  a  concordance  and 
looked  out  “Word,”  when  I  found  that  the  Bible 
claimed  from  one  end  to  the  other  to  be  the 
authoritative  Word  of  God  to  man.  I  then  tried 
the  natural  plan  of  taking  it  as  my  text-book  of 
religion,  as  I  would  use  a  text-book  in  any 
science,  testing  it  by  submitting  to  its  conditions. 

I  found  that  Christ  Himself  invites  men  (John 
vii.  17)  to  do  this. 

Recovery.  I  now  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the 
inspired  Word  of  God,  inspired  in  a 
sense  utterly  different  from  that  of  any  merely 
human  book. 

Report  I  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son 
on  of  God,  without  human  father,  con- 

the  case.  ceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  That  all  men  with¬ 
out  exception  are  by  nature  sinners,  alienated 


from  God,  and1  when  thus  utterly  lost  in  sin  the 
Son  of  God  Himself  came  down  to  earth,  and  by 
shedding  His  blood  upon  the  cross  paid  the 
infinite  penalty  of  the  guilt  of  the  whole  world. 
I  believe  he  who  thus  receives  Jesus  Christ  as  his 
Saviour  is  born  again  spiritually  as  definitely  as 
in  his  first  birth,  and,  so  horn  spiritually,  has 
new  privileges,  appetites,  and  affections;  that  he 
is  one  body  with  Christ  the  Head  and1  will  live 
with  Him  forever.  I  believe  no  man  can  save 
himself  by  good  works,  or  what  is  commonly 
known  as  a  “moral  life,”  such  works  being  but 
the  necessary  fruits  and  evidence  of  the  faith 
within. 

Satan  I  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  man’s  fall 
and  sin,  and  his  rebellion  against  God  as  right¬ 
ful  governor.  Satan  is  the  Prince  of  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  this  world,  yet  will  in  the  end  be  cast 
into  the  pit  and  made  harmless.  Christ  will  come 
again  in  glory  to  earth  to  reign  even  as  He  went 
away  from  the  earth,  and  I  look  for  His  return 
day  by  day. 

Spiritual  I  believe  the  Bible  to  be  God's  word, 
food.  because  as  I  use  it  day  by  day  as 
spiritual  food,  I  discover  in  my  own 
life  as  well  as  in  the  lives  of  those  who  likewise 
use  it  a  transformation  correcting  evil  tendencies, 
purifying  affections,  giving  pure  desires,  and 
teaching  that  concerning  the  righteousness  of  God 
which  those  who  do  not  so  use  it  can  know  noth¬ 
ing  of.  It  is  as  really  food  for  the  spirit  as  bread 
is  for  the  bo<Ty. 

Scientific  Perhaps  one  of  my  strongest  reasons 
authority,  for  believing  the  Bible  is  that  it  re¬ 
veals  to  me  as  no  other  book  in  the 
■world  could  do,  that  which  appeals  to  me  as  a 
physician,  a  diagnosis  of  my  spiritual  condition. 
It  shews  me  clearly  what  I  am  by  nature — one 
lost  in  sin  and  alienated,  from  the  life  that  is  in 
God.  I  find  in  it  a  consistent  and  wonderful 
revelation,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  of  the 


chaiacter  of  God,  a  God  far  removed  from  any 
of  my  natural  imaginings. 

Sympathy  It  also  reveals  a  tenderness  and 
and  nearness  of  God  in  Christ  which 

tenderness,  satisfies  the  heart’s  longings,  *  and 

shows  me  that  the  infinite  God, 

Creator  of  the  world,  took  our  very  nature  upon 
Him  that  He  might  in  infinite  love  be  one  with 
His  people  to  redeem  them.  I  believe  in  it 

because  it  reveals  a  religion  adapted  to  all  classes 
and  races,  and  it  is  intellectual  suicide  knowing 
it  not  to  believe  it. 

Fruits  of  What  it  means  to  me  Is  as  inti- 
reasonable  mate  and  difficult  a  question  to 
faith.  answer  as  to  be  required  to  give 

reasons  for  love  of  father  and 
mother,  wife  and1  children.  But  this  reasonable 
faith  gives  me  a  different  relation  to  family  and 
friends;  greater  tenderness  to  these  and  deeper 
interest  in  all  men.  It  takes  away  the  fear  of 
death  and  creates  a  bond  with  those  gone  before. 
It  shows  me  God  as  a  Father  who  perfectly  under¬ 
stands,  who  can  give  control  of  appetites  and 
affections,  and  rouse  one  to  fight  with  self  instead1 
of  being  self-contented. 

Submitting  And  if  faith  so  reveals  God  to  me 
my  I  go  without  question  wherever 

case.  He  may  lead  me.  I  can  put  His 

assertions  and  commands  above 
every  seeming  probability  in  life,  dismissing 
cherished  convictions  and  looking  upon  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  ratiocinations  of  men  as  folly  if  opposed 
to  Him.  I  place  no  limits  to  faith  when  once 
vested  in  God1,  the  sum  of  all  wisdom  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  can  trust  Him  though  I  should  have  to 
stand  alone  before  the  world  declaring  Him  to  be 
true. 


NOTE This  paper  is  not  intended  foV  publication.  Only  about  100  copies  have  been 
anted  to  send  type-written  copies  to,  several  and  ll'nd  1  can  send,  in 


printed.  I  have 
printed  form  at  less  expense, 
and  as  to  any  further  circulation. 


the  matters  contained  in  these 

W.  A.  BQWE 


THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  MEMBERSHIP 
TEST—  IRREGULARITIES  I  HAVE  NOTICED. 

W.  A.  Bowen,  Waterville,  Maine. 

1.  One  Association  is  all  right  so  far  as  its  constitution  is  concerned, 
hut  in  practice  it  admits  as  active  members,  members  of  the  Sweden- 
borgian  Church.  It  sent,  as  a  voting  delegate  to  the  International  Con¬ 
vention  at  Washington,  a  member  of  this  denomination.  For  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  denomination  mentioned,  see  small  booklet  “Church  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  What  it  Believes,"  on  sale  at  New  Church  Book  Rooms, 
Masonic  Temple,  Chicago;  3  West  29U1  Street,  New  York;  16  Arling¬ 
ton  Street,  Boston;  2129  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Also  "Doc¬ 
trines  of  the  New  Church,”  by  B.  F.  Barrett,  especially  pages  34,  36, 
37  and  52. 

2.  A  given  Association  has  changed  its  constitution  about  seven 
years  ago,  omitting  the  term  Evangelical  and  using  the  term  Christian 
Church  in  place  of  Evangelical  Church.  The  Association  claims  to 
have  been  organized  before  1869,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Evangelical 
test,  and  that  the  test  does  not  apply  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
original  organization  went  out  of  existence  many  years  ago.  A  new 
Association  was  formed  about  twelve  years  ago.  One  of  the  organizers 
states  that  there  is  no  more  connection  between  the  old  organization 
and  the  new  than  there  is  between  a  water  system  forty  miles  away  and 
the  local  system  of  his  city. 

3.  A  college  Association  changes  its  name,  calling  itself  a  Christian 
Association,  and  at  the  same  time  changes  its  constitution  making  its 
object  Christian  development,  and  its  voting  membership  all  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  this  object. 

4.  A  branch  of  a  city  Association  places  on  its  Managing  Committee 
a  member  of  the  Universalist  Church,  although  the  Pastor  of  the  Com¬ 
mitteeman's  Church  says  of  his  Church  and  of  the  other  Universalist 
Churches  of  his  city  "they  all  believe  in  the  Divinity  but  not  in  the 
Deity  of  Christ.” 

5.  In  a  previous  paper  of  considerable  length  I  have  sought  to  show 
that  the  Universalist  Churches,  according  to  the  statement  of  their 


leaders,  do  not  cialm  to  be  Evengelical,  as  defined  by  tbc  Portland  reso¬ 
lutions  touching  the  Deity  of  Christ  and  the  Atonement.  A  given  Asso¬ 
ciation  passes  a  resolution  classing  the  local  Universalist  Church  as 
eligable  to  voting  membership. 

6.  A  given  Association  has  accepted  as  active  members,  members  of 
Universalist  Churches  without  resorting  to  any  special  vote  in  the 
matter.  They  understood  that  other  Associations  were  doing  this  and 
objections  were  not  being  raised  by  the  North  American  Associations. 

7.  A  given  Association  accepts  members  of  Universalist  Churches, 
not  on  the  ground  that  the  local  Church  is  Evangelical  hut,  so  it  is  said, 
because  individual  men  have  said  that  they  were  personally  Evangelical. 

8.  A  given  Association  does  not  alter  its  constitution  as  to  the  test, 
but  provides  that  a  certain  number  of  men  may  be  elected  as  advisory 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Evangelical  qualification  is 
not  required  and  in  the  actual  transaction  of  business  the  Advisory 
Director  seems  to  till  the  place  of  a  regular  Director,  and  in  this  way 
a  member  of  one  of  the  liberal  Churches  is  identified  with  the  Board. 

9.  An  important  city  Association  is  reported  as  having  one  or  more 
Directors  from  the  Catholic  Church. 

10.  The  chairman  of  one  State  Committee  is  not  a  member  of  any 
clmrcb. 

11.  Several  States  have  no  resolutions,  duplicating  the  Portland 
resolutions,  so  in  these  States  there  is  no  membership  test  applied  by 
the  State  itself.  Several  States  have  no  resolutions  defining  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  membership  on  the  State  Committees.  Under  the  Interna¬ 
tional  rules  State  Secretaries  are  made  voting  delegates  at  International 
Conventions.  T  submit  that  where  Associations  are  required  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  Evangelical  test  to  be  entitled  to  representation  in  Inter¬ 
national  Conventions,  certainly  a  State  Committee  or  a  State  Associa¬ 
tion  should  be  required  to  have  a  similar  resolution  in  order  to  justify 
the  International  Convention  in  accepting  a  State  Secretary  as  a  dele¬ 
gate. 

12.  A  given  State  Association  co-operates  in  the  formation  of  city 
Interdenominational  Federations  of  Church  Brotherhoods  and  does  not 
provide  that  the  Denominations  shall  be  those  that  are  participating  in 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations.  The  State  Association  aims 
to  stimulate  these  City  Federations  to  conduct  evangelistic  work.  In 
the  nature  of  things  any  such  evangelistic  message  must  he  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Evangelical  evangelistic  message  which  the  Associa¬ 
tions  under  our  present  test  everywhere  present.  “A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand." 

13.  The  Portland  resolutions  say  of  the  Associations,  “it  is  clearly 
their  duty  to  maintain  the  control  and  management  of  all  their  affairs 


in  the  hands  of  those,”  etc.,  “and  who  testify  their  faith  by  becoming 
and  remaining  members  of  Churches  held  to  be  Evangelical.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  many  Associations,  though  this  is  probably  not  true  in  all 
states,  have  no  qualifications  of  any  sort  for  membership  in  their  Boards 
of  Trustees,  the  Trustees  which  manage  the  property  interests.  In  fact, 
some  Associations  create  a  corporation  entirely  separate  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  made  up  of  several  Trustees  and  this  Board  owns  the  property 
and  the  North  American  Associations  have  no  way  of  applying  the 
Evangelical  test  to  these  independent  bodies. 


THE  YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  MEMBERSHIP 
TEST,— ITS  APPLICATION  TO  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF 
CHURCHES.  W.  A.  Bowen,  Waterville,  Maine. 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Morse,  General  Secretary  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee,  says : 

"For  the  Universalist  Churches  do  not  exist  as  ‘a  large  body’  organ¬ 
ized  in  one  homogeneous  communion,  but  they  exist  as  individual 
church  units.”  “Now  it  is  the  churches  ‘held  to  be  evangelical’  by  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  the  different  communities  where 
the  Association  is  organized  that  that  Association  is  in  communion  and 
fellowship  with',  and  each  Association  is  guided  in  its  judgment  on  this 
question  by  the  existence  of  the  evangelical  church  test  of  membership.” 
“The  International  Committee  refuses  to  be  the  final  Court  of  Appeal. 
Therefore,  in  passing  upon  the  Universalist  group  of  churches  as  such 
you  can  see  from  what  I  have  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  act 
as  a  Court  for  the  New  England  Associations,  or  any  other  Associa¬ 
tion.  We  can  only  point  each  Association  to  the  standard  definition 
adopted  by  the  International  Convention  and  require  it  to  keep  the 
evangelical  test  of  membership  according  to  its  best  knowledge,  belief 
and  judgment.” 

This  position,  as  I  understand  it,  means  that  a  local  Association  may 
in  the  case  of  churches  that  exist  as  “individual  church  units”  deter¬ 
mine  whether  a  church  in  their  community  is  Evangelical  or  not;  and 
that  the  International  Convention  cannot  review  or  reverse  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  a  local  Association. 

The  position  seems  to  go  to  an  extreme  in  avoiding  interference  with 
the  autonomy  of  the  local  Association  and  it  becomes  a  policy  intensely 
Congregational  as  to  government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  International  Convention  of  1869,  which 
adopted  the  Evangelical  test,  did  not  intend  that  this  construction 
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should  be  placed  upon  the  action  then  taken.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  North  American  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  consist 
of  denominations  many  of  which  are  not  congregational  in  their  form 
of  government,  they  are  accustomed  to  authority  and  I  submit  that  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  these  denominations  should  assent  to  this 
construction  which  has  been  given  to  the  action  taken  at  Portland  in 

i860. 

The  writer  submits  that  it  was  the  AFFILIATED  ASSOCIATIONS 
AS  SUCH  that  set  out  at  Portland  to  definitely  determine  what  con¬ 
stituted  an  Evangelical  Church.  The  resolution  reads,  “And  WE  hold 
those  churches  to  be  Evangelical  which,"  etc.  I  submit  that  the  Con¬ 
vention  intended  to  ensure  Evangelical  Church  local  control  and  also 
the  qualilications  of  the  participating  churches  from  which  delegates 
should  be  chosen  to  the  International  Conventions. 

Further,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  International  Convention  can  so 
easily  divest  itself  of  accountability  to  the  Evangelical  Churches  of 
North  America  for  the  maintenance  of  the  standards  adopted  at  Port¬ 
land. 

How  does  this  policy  work  out?  A  single  instance  only.  An  Associa¬ 
tion  Secretary  shows  this  statement  to  a  wealthy  man  understood  to  be 
a  Universalis!  and  he  said,  “I  see  it  is  all  up  to  the  local  authorities  so 
I  will  subscribe  to  your  fund."  This  in  a  state  where  the  Secretary  of 
the  Universalist  Convention  of  the  state  says,  "I  do  not  see  how  Univer¬ 
salis!  young  men  can  he  considered  evangelical  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  Portland  resolution.  The  principles  stated  in  the  first  resolu¬ 
tion  have  always  been  among  those  which  mark  the  distinction  between 
Universalists  and  so  called  Orthodox  bodies."  "I  do  not  know  of  any 
Universalist  Churches  in  (naming  his  own  state)  that  are  either  ‘Evan¬ 
gelical’  or  ‘Trinitarian’  as  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian  or  C011- 
gregationalist  Churches  are  usually  supposed  to  be." 

The  writer  invites  your  opinion  on  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Morse 
and  the  dissent  raised  in  this  paper. 
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THE  YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  MEMBERSHIP 
TEST— THE  PROPOSED  ALTERNATE  DEFINITION 
OF  THE  WORD  EVANGELICAL. 

W.  A.  Bowen,  Waterville,  Maine. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  International  Convention 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1907. 

"RESOLVED,  That  the  President  of  this  Convention  be  instructed 
to  appoint,  at  a  later  date,  a  committee  of  live  to  select  a  commission 
of  fifteen  members  of  Evangelical  churches,  for  the  purpose  of  consid¬ 
ering  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  rephrasing  the  definition  of  the 
word  ‘Evangelical,’  as  contained  in  the  Portland  basis.  And,  if  they 
deem  it  expedient,  to  recommend  a  substitute  to  the  next  International 
Convention,  as  an  alternate  to  the  Portland  basis,  which  shall  in  no  way 
weaken  the  statement  regarding  the  value  and  place  of  the  Holy  Script¬ 
ures  and  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour." 

This  resolution  was  discussed  and  the  last  speaker,  as  indicated  by 
the  printed  report,  was  Prof.  E.  I.  Bosworth,  of  Oberlin,  one  of  the 
committee  presenting  the  resolution.  He  said,  “We  also  instruct  the 
commission  not  to  bring  in  alterations  in  the  declaration  of  the  Port¬ 
land  basis  regarding  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord  and  Saviour.  This  carries  with  it  the  whole  question  of  the 
atonement  of  'Our  Lord  and  Saviour.'  This  conserves  what  the  great 
body  of  Evangelical  churches  this  country  over  consider  as  the  very 
heart  of  Christian  doctrine."  With  this  statement  made,  the  Conven¬ 
tion  then  adopted  the  resolution. 

An  alternate  test  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  resolution  and  the  state¬ 
ment  should  seemingly  he  phrased  to  unquestionably  include  the  atone¬ 
ment.  An  alternate  test  that  will  in  no  way  weaken  the  statement  re¬ 
garding  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  would  undoubtedly  carry  with  it  the 
atonement  so  far  as  many  denominations  are  concerned,  but  I  cannot 
see  how  this  can  be  true  of  the  Swedenborgian  church.  This  denomi¬ 
nation  holds  to  a  peculiar  belief  in  the  Deity  of  Christ  but  from  their 
writings  one  gathers  the  belief  that  they  deny  the  atonement.  Binney’s 
Compend  says : 

"The  principal  errors  respecting  the  Trinity  are:  (2.)  Swedenbor- 
gianism,  that  there  are  three  essences  in  one  Person — Jesus  Christ. 
This  asserts  the  Supreme  Deity  of  the  Son  at  the  expense  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Father  and  the  Spirit.” 
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See  also  pamphlets  published  by  the  Swedenborgian  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  3  West  29th  Street,  New  York  City,  “Church  of  the  New  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  What  it  Believes."  Also  “Doctrines  of  the  New  Church,”  by  B. 
F.  Barrett.  Mr.  Barrett  says,  "By  most  Christians — by  all,  indeed,  who 
have  assumed  the  title  of  ‘evangelical’ — the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  is 
esteemed  the  most  precious  and  vital  of  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
There  is  no  other  doctrine  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  the  religious  press, 
so  often  introduced  into  pulpit  discourses,  or  so  strongly  emphasized  by 
teaching  ministers,  as  this.  But  the  doctrine  as  commonly  held  and 
taught,  is  got  the  true  doctrine — far  from  it.” 

The  committee  on  the  proposed  revision  will  undoubtedly  encounter 
difficulties,  one  of  which  seemingly  will  arise  from  the  fact  that  widely 
different  meanings  may  be  given  to  certain  words  and  phrases,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  word  “Divinity."  The  word  as  applied  to  Christ  has  to  most 
minds  carried  with  it  in  the  past  the  thought  of  Deity,  but  as  used  today 
by  the  liberal  churches  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  this  thought..  A 
Unitarian  minister  says,  "We  *believe  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  while 
denying  the  Deity."  A  Universalist  minister  says  of  the  churches  in 
his  city,  "They  all  believe  in  the  Divinity  but  not  in  the  Deity  of 
Christ."  See  also  the  statements  by  leading  theologians  of  this  and 
other  countries  in  the  “Sunday  School  Times,”  April  2,  1910,  July  2, 
1910,  and  September  3,  1910. 

But  now  again  one  is  uncertain  even  in  the  use  of  the  term  Deity,  in 
view  of  the  use  of  this  term  by  a  leading  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  of  Boston,  the  Old  South  Church,  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Cordon,  D.  D. 
He  says  in  "The  Brotherhood,”  June,  1909: 

"I  am  sometimes  asked  this  question:  ‘Do  you  believe  in  the  Deity 
of  Jesus  Christ?’  In  all  solemnity  1  answer  that  I  do.  But  I  must  add 
to  this  statement  another;  I  must  add  that  I  believe  in  the  deity  of 
man.  How  can  I  speak  otherwise  when  I  believe  that  men  are  the 
children  of  Cod?  Are  we  not  of  the  same  nature  with  our  parents, 
identical  in  kind  of  being  with  them,  bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of 
their  flesh?  When  we  declare  that  men  are  children  of  Cod  do  we 
mean  what  we  say  or  are  we  dealing  in  mere  poetical  metaphors? 
Are  not  men  as  children  of  Cod  of  the  same  essence  with  Cod,  con- 
substantial  with  him,  ‘light  of  light,  very  Cod  of  very  Cod,  begotten 
not  made?’  We  <Jo  not  drag  Jesus  down  to  the  level  of  an  undivine 
humanity;  we  lift  humanity  to  the  level  of  Jesus  Christ  and  there  rest 
it  in  identity  of  being  with  Cod.” 

The  Paris  Basis  clause  would  seem  to  be  positive  when  it  speaks  of 
Christ  as  "God  and  Saviour." 


The  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  on  Church  Cooperation  made  its  report  in  May,  1906,  to  the 
General  Assembly  concerning  the  Conference  for  the  organization  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  The  com¬ 
mittee  dwelt  on  the  loyalty  of  that  Conference  to  Evangelical  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  to  its  inspiring  witness  to  Jesus  Christ  “the  second  Person 
of  the  Trinity.” 


PORTLAND  RESOLUTIONS. 

(Adopted  by  the  International  Convention  in  Portland, 

Maine,  1869.) 

“RESOLVED,  That  as  these  organizations  bear  the  name  of  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  profess  to  be  engaged  directly  in  the  Saviour's  service,  so  it 
is  clearly  their  duty  to  maintain  the  control  and  management  of  all  their 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  those  who  profess  to  love  and  publicly  avow 
their  faith  in  Jesus,  the  Redeemer,  as  Divine,  and  who  testify  their 
faith  by  becoming  and  remaining  members  of  churches  held  to  be  evan¬ 
gelical.  And  we  hold  those  churches  to  be  evangelical  which,  maintain¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice,  do  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,  King,  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  in  whom  dwelleth  the  full¬ 
ness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  who  was  made  sin  for  us,  though 
knowing  no  sin,  bearing  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree),  as  the 
only  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved 
from  everlasting  punishment,  and  unto  life  eternal. 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  Associations  organized  after  this  date  shall 
be  entitled  to  representation  in  future  conferences  of  the  associated 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  North  America,  upon  condition 
that  they  be  severally  composed  of  young  men  in  communion  with  evan¬ 
gelical  churches ;  provided,  that  in  places  where  Associations  are  formed 
by  a  single  denomination,  members  of  other  denominations  are  not  ex¬ 
cluded  therefrom,  and  active  membership  and  the  right  to  hold  office 
be  conferred  pnly  upon  young  men  who  are  members  in  good  standing 
of  evangelical  churches.” 
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INTERESTING  INFORMATION  FROM  THE  LATEST 
MEDICAL  LITERATURE. 


In  his  “Handbook  of  Physiology”  Austin  Flint,  page  373,  1905,  says  : 

“If  the  abdomen  of  a  dog,  perfectly  quiet  and  not  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  is  opened  and  a  portion  of 
the  liver  excised,  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  rapidly  cut  up  into  boiling  water,  the  extract  will  show  no  reaction  with  Fehling’s 
test  for  sugar.” 

Ibid,  Page  142.  j 

“30  to  35  days  may  be  taken  as  the  average  duration  of  lile  in  dogs  deprived  entirely  of  food  and  water.”  ✓ 

Ibid,  Page  374. 

“In  performing  the  operation  (cutting  the  liver)  on  a  rabbit,  the  head  of  the  animal  is  firmly  held  in  the  left  hand, 
and  the  skull  is  penetrated  in  the  median  line,  just  behind  the  superior  occipital  protuberance  *  *  *  Once  within  the  cranium, 
the  instrument  is  passed  obliquely  downward  and  forward,  so  as  to  cross  an  imaginary  line  drawn  between  the  two  auditory 
canals  until  its  point  reaches  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  point  then  penetrates  the  medulla  oblongata,  be¬ 
tween  the  roots  of  the  auditory  nerves  and  the  pneumogastrics,  and  its  projection  serves  to  protect  the  nervous  centre  from 
more  serious  injury  from  the  cutting  edge.  This  experiment  is  almost  painless,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  administer  an  anaes¬ 
thetic,  as  this,  in  itself,  would  disturb  the  glycogenic  process.” 

Ibid,  Page  375. 

“Anaesthetics  should  be  avoided  in  experiments  on  glycogenic  action.”  (Liver  Operations.) 

“Kirke’s  Handbook  on  Physiology,”  1908.  page  173,  textbook  at  Cornell  University. 

“He  (Paul  Bert)  grafted  the  tip  of  a  rat’s  tail  either  to  the  back  of  the  same  rat,  or  to  the  nose  of  another.  When 
union  had  been  effected,  the  tail  was  amputated  near  its  base.  After  a  time,  irritation  of  the  end  of  the  trunk-like  appendage 
on  the  back  or  nose  of  the  rat  gave  rise  to  sensation.  The  impulse  thus  passed  from  the  base  to  tip,  instead  of  from  tip  to  base, 
as  formerly.  This  experiment  does  not  however  prove  the  point  at  all ;  *  *  *  *  Exactly  the  same  objection  holds  to  another 
series  of  experiments,  in  which  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves  of  the  tongue  were  divided  and  united  crosswise.  Though  these 
experiments  do  not  prove  what  they  were  intended  to,  they  are  of  considerable  interest  in  themselves.” 

See  Prof.  Pawlow,  1906  -  Prof.  Stalling,  1907,  and  “Kirke’s  handbook  of  Physiology”  190S. 

An  opening  is  made  in  the  stomach  ol  a  dog  weighing  from  30  to  40  pounds,  by  cutting  through  the  abdominal 
wall  so  as  to  expose  the  stomach.  That  organ  is  then  stitched  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  wound  and  the  gastric  juice  which 
escapes  from  this  wound  is  collected  by  strapping  a  funnel  to  the  belly  of  the  dog  and  connecting  a  flask  with  the  end  of 
the  funnel,  another  flask  being  attached  to  the  mouth,  In  the  meantime,  an  opening  has  been  cut  in  the  gullet  so  that  food 
which  is  swallowed  will  fall  out.  The  dogs  will  eat  for  hours  trying  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  '‘Sham  feeding  with 
stones,  butter,  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  extract  of  meat  and  acid,  though  it  excited  a  flow  of  saliva  produced  no  effect  on  the 
stomach.”  If,  however,  meat  be  shown  the  dogs  for  an  hour  and  a-half  there  will  be  a  flow  ol  gastric  juice  into  the  funnel,. 
Prof.  Pawlow  tells  the  story  of  one  of  these  dogs  :  He  says  that  one  morning  lie  found  that  it  had  torn  down  part  of  the  wall 
in  the  laboratory,  in  which  it  was  chained,  and  he  found  the  animal  was  lying  in  the  pulverized  wall,  evidently  trying  to  take 

away  the  suffering  caused  by  the  constant  trickling  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  next  morning  he  found  that  this  dog  had  again, 
in  its  efforts  to  save  itself,  torn  down  another  part  of  the  wall.  Thereafter,  sand  was  provided  for  the  dogs.  These  animals 
were  kept  alive  for  months,  by  the  introduction  of  food  through  the  lower  cut  end  of  the  hole  in  the  gullet,  or  directly  through 
the  opening  in  the  stomach.  Prof.  Starling  says  of  Prof.  Pawlow  that  “  Here,  as  in  the  stomach,  he  imagined  that  it  was 
necessary  to  operate  on  an  animal  unpoisoned  by  anaesthetics.” 


In  his  “Colle<5led  Papers”  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  page  ito,  1906.  says:  “Large  dog  experimented  on.” 

“  It  took  about  2  oz.  of  chloroform,  which  was  applied  on  a  thick  towel  before  it  was  anaesthetized,  though  no  doubt 
the  greater  part  of  this  was  lost  in  the  application.  *  *  •  At  2.44  1  cut  down  on  and  cleaned  about  1%  or  2  inches  ol  the  jugular 
vein,  and  tied  it.  After  exposing  the  carotid,  which  lay  veiy  deep,  the  dog  was  seized  with  convulsive  tremors,  which. lasted  a 
short  time.  Dr.  Gamgee  then  finished  the  cleaning  of  the  artery.” 

“  3.3'  Dog  whines  loudly. 

“  3.18'  The  dog  cries  loudly. 

“  3. 1S.30'  Still  crying  louder  than  ever. 

“  3.20'  Continuous  crying. 

11  3.21'  During  a  long  howl. 

“  3-26'4o  During  a  deep  howl. 

“  3-29'.2o'  Howling  loudly  as  if  suffering  much. 

“  3. 32*40  Dog  struggles,  howls  loudly,  shakes  his  tail.  •  *  * 

“  3-3430  During  a  short  but  very  violent  struggle. 

“  3.43'  Deep  groans. 

“  3.48*20  Loud  moans,  deep  and  frequent  abdominal  respiration. 

“  3-49'  Weak  moans. 

“  3.54*10  Dog  groans,  long  deep  howls. 

“  4  i*45  Dog  struggles. 

“  4.53*20  Dog  dead.” 

In  The  Journal  oj  Experimental  Medicine  [Rockefeller  Institute]  September  2.  1909,5.  Strouse,  M.  D.,  of  John 
Hopkins  university,  says: 


“  It  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  were  it  possible  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  pigeon  sufficiently,  a 
pneumococcus  (pneumonia)  injection  would  give  the  same  results  as  occur  in  the  mouse.  Attempts  to  reduce  the  temperature 
according  to  the  classical  experiment  of  Pasteur  by  keeping  the  bird  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  in  melting  ice  caused 

— - - no -change.  --  -  _ _ _ _ ^  . 

a  ”  imn-prick”  experiment. 


— ^ 


In  The  Journal  of  Experimental  Mediiine  [Rockefeller  Institute]  for  July  17,  1909,  Martha  Wollstein,  M.  D.,  says: 

“  One  and  a-lialf  sheep-serum-agar  cultures,  *  *  *  were  injected  into  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  canal  of  a 
monkey.  He  became  ill  within  two  hours,  and  on  the  following  morning  was  very  sick,  lying  on  the  floor  in  his  cage.  *  ’ 

On  the  following  morning  opisthotonos  (spinal  meningitis)  was  marked;  fibrillary  twitching,  and  general  convulsions  were 
produced  by  disturbance.  *  *  *  The  animal  was  perfeftly  rigid  unless  disturbed  by  a  touch  or  a  loud  noise,  when  a  general 
convulsion  came  on.  *  *  *  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  it  died.  The  symptoms  of  the  first  days  were  very  much  like 
those  of  a  human  patient  with  meningitis.”  *  *  * 

In  The  lournal  of  Experimental  Medicine  [Rockefeller  Institute]  lor  January  9,  1909,  Dr.  W.  S  Halsted,  of  John 
Hopkins  University,  reports  having  used  a  large  number  of  dogs  for  the  purpose  of  transplanting  the  glands  of  the  neck  into 
the  spleen.  He  reports  such  an  experiment  on  a  dog  on  April  10th,  and  another  on  the  same  dog  on  April  16th, 
in  the  following  words:  “Dog  was  rather  weak  before  this  operation;”  April  17th,  “Dog  has  tetany  (lockjaw);”  April 
1 8th,  “Barely  able  to  stand  ;  very  emaciated  ”  *  *  *  April  20th,  “Dog  much  worse  *  '  *  fell  in  tonic  spasms  with  all 
four  legs  drawn  to  belly.”  *  *  *  April  22nd,  “Dog  weaker  than  ever  and  greatly  emaciated.  Can,  however,  stand  and 

totter  about.  Laps  water  in  characteristic  way,  or  minutes  at  a  time,  without  lowering  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  basin.” 
April  23rd,  “Died  last  night.”  In  no  instance  was  the  transplantation  successful.”  *  *  * 
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"No  experiments  on  animals  are  absolutely  satisfactory  unless  con¬ 
firmed  upon  man  himself." — Prof.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.D. 

Would  you  like  to  have  your  baby  inoculated 
with  consumption  germs  ? 

Would  you  like  to  have  your  daughter  given 
the  most  awful  and  vile  disease  known? 
Would  you  like  your  son  to  be  inoculated  with 
scarlet  fever  or  poisonous  pus  ? 

Would  you  like  to  have  cancer  grafted  into 
your  well  breast  so  that  it  took  root  there  ? 

Would  you,  a  decent  woman,  after  the  anguish  of  child¬ 
birth,  like  to  be  inoculated  by  the  hospital  doctor  with 
loathsome  disease,  and  put  with  the  degraded 
women  suffering  these  diseases  ? 
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HUMAN  VIVISECTION 


Human  Vivisection  is  the  practice  of  subjecting  human  beings,  men, 
women  and  children,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  are  patients  in  hospitals  or 
asylums,  to  experiments  involving  pain,  mutilation,  disease  or  death,  for  no 
object  connected  with  their  individual  benefit,  but  entirely  for  scientific 
purposes. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  BABIES  AND  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

American — At  the  International  Tuberculosis  Congress  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Sept.,  1908,  Dr.  Detre,  Prof,  of  the  University  of  Buda-Pesth,  read  a 
paper  describing  how  he  had  inoculated  nine  children  in  Hungary  with  a 
serum  which  he  had  discovered.  He  urged  further  demonstration  in  the 
interest  of  science.  In  consequence  nine  cliaHtv  rhildrpn  suffering  from 
incipient  tuberculosis  in  the  Children’s  Hospital  at  Washington  were  selected 
and  germs  of  both  bovine  and  human  tuperculosis  were  injected. 

— 'Nfflju  York  Herald ,  Oct.  4,  1908. 

A  paper  from  the  William  Pepper  Clinical  Lab.  University  of  Penna. 
was  read,  May  13,  1908,  before  the  Ass'n  of  American  Physicians  at  Wash¬ 
ington  telling  of  inoculations  of  tuberculin  into  children  under  eight  years, 
all  but  26  of  them  being  from  St.  Vincent’s  Home  for  foundlings,  orphans 
and  destitute  children  at  Phila.,  many  of  the  injections  being  made  into  the 
eye.  More  than  half  the  cases  reacted,  (which  means  they  were  infected  with 
tuberculosis  in  a  modified  form)  and  some  suffered  very  serious  complica¬ 
tions,  even  threatening  blindness. 

— Archives  of  Internal  Medicine,  Dec.  15,  1908. 

Dr.  A.  IT.  Wentworth,  Senior  Ass’t  Physician  to  “The  Infants’  ITos- 
pital,”  Boston,  made  forty-five  vivisections  tapping  the  spinal  canals  of 
children,  many  of  whom  died. 

— Boston  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  Aug.  13,  1896. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Stickler  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  experimented  on  a  little  girl  four 
years  old,  inoculating  her  upon  the  arm  “with  a  small  quantity  of  ioot-and- 
mouth  virus.”  His  ffgt  victim  was  a  little  boy  about  8  years  of  age, 
who  had  never  had  scarlet  fever.  First  the  lad  was  inoculated  witli  the  virus 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  an  ailment  very  fatal  to  certain  domestic  animals. 
After  his  recovery  from  this  he  was  deliberately  exposed  to  the  infection 
of  scarlet  fever. — New  York  Medical  Record,  Dec.  10,  1887. 

British — Dr.  Sydney  Ringer,  Physician  to  the  University  College  Hos¬ 
pital  of  London,  tested  the  poisonous  effects  of  various  drugs  on  bovs  under 
his  care,  not  for  their  benefit,  but  as  he  would  try  it  upon  one  of  the  lower 
animals.  “Our  first  of  experiments  was  made  on  a  lad  of  ten.”  In  case 
11,  after  the  poisoning,  various  symptoms  are  recorded ;  vomiting,  dulness, 
deafness,  quickened  pulse,  etc.  His  symptoms  frightened  the  doctor.  “We 
must  confess  we  felt  a  little  relief  when  the  toxic  (poisonous)  symptoms, 
which  became  far  more  marked  than  we  had  expected,  abated." 

— Therapeutics — Win.  Wood  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 

French — Dr.  Gailleton  was  condemned  in  the  Courts  for  his  treatment 
of  an  orphan  boy,  belonging  to  one  of  the  charitable  institutions.  He  inocu¬ 
lated  the  boy  with  a  certain  horrible  disease  which  the  boy  took  and  died. 
On  trial  Dr.  Gailleton  defended  his  conduct  on  the  ground  that  what  he 
had  done  was  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

— Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  21,  1888. 

German — Dr.  Schimmelsbuch  inoculated  two  boys  with  the  virus  from  a 
boil,  and  both  died  from  a  pustular  disease. — Medical  Brief,  June,  1899. 

Dr.  K.  Menge  of  the  Univ.  Iiosp.  for  Women  in  Leipsic,  says — “My 
experiments  on  new-born  babies  (girls)  disproved  the  correctness  of  the 
professor’s  deductions.  Unfortunately  I  could  get  only  three  babies  to 


experiment  on.  These  I  took  immediately  after  birth.  They  were  not  bathed  j 
but  at  once  wrapped  up  in  sterile  linens  and  carried  to  my  laboratory.  I  ) 
inoculated  these  subjects  with  very  considerable  quantities  of  disease  pro-  ) 
ducing  germs.” — German  Medical  Weekly,  Nos.  46  to  48,  1894. 

Scandinavian — Dr.  Lund,  of  Samso,  purposely  fed  his  infant  son  for 
16  months  on  milk  from  tuberculous  cows,  to  learn  whether  the  disease 
could  thus  be  communicated  to  a  human  being.  The  child  developed  a 
tuberculous  affection  in  consequence. — Scandinavian  Med.  Archives,  1879. 

Experiments  on  fourteen  children  in  Foundling  Hospital  at  Stockholm, 
because  “calves  were  hard  to  procure  and  keep.” — Dr.  Carl  Jansen,  before 
the  Society  of  Swedish  Doctors,  May  12,  1893. 

The  same  doctor  in  experimenting  with  black  small-pox  “concluded  to 
use  the  children  of  the  Foundling’s  Home,  and  obtained  kind  permission  to 
do  so  from  the  head  physician,  Prof.  Medin.” 

Austrian — Eighty  cases  are  cited  of  children  being  inoculated  with 
disease  germs,  and  it  is  alleged  the  same  thing  was  done  in  maternity  cases,  so  | 
that  infants  were  born  suffering  from  loathesome  diseases.  The  victims  j 
number  into  the  hundreds. — Deutsche  Volksblatt,  January,  1899. 

Italian — Bargligi,  an  Italian  experimenter,  bought  children  of  poor 
parents  and  inoculated  them  with  matter  from  a  leprous  tumour. — Aug. 
Hirsh’s  Handbuch  der  Hist.  Geograph,  Pathologic.  2nd  Abth — 1883. 

Prof.  B.  Grassi  reports  his  administration  of  the  ova  of  well-known  in¬ 
testinal  worms  to  a  boy  of  seven,  with  the  result  that  within  3  months  143 
were  evacuated. — Centralbl  fur  Bacterial  u  Paras,  1887,  Bd.  1,  p.  131. 

Russian — Thirty-six  experiments  on  children  in  St.  Olga’s  Hospital, 
Moscow,  with  various  drugs. — Provincial  Medical  Journal,  May  2,  1892. 

Bohemian — Dr.  Epstein,  Professor  of  Children’s  Diseases,  at  Prague, 
infected  five  children  with  round  worms,  just  for  the  sake  of  experiment. 

— The  Medical  Brief,  June,  1899. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  WOMEN. 

French — Dr.  Doyen,  of  Rheims,  while  operating  upon  a  woman,  took 
occasion,  after  removing  a  cancer  of  the  breast,  to  engraft  a  portion  of  the 
cancer  upon  the  other  breast — at  that  time  perfectly  healthy — and  some 
months  later  the  graft  developed  into  a  tumor,  which  “presented  every  can¬ 
cerous  characteristic.”  The  same  experiment  was  later  repeated  upon 
another  patient  with  the  same  results. 

— British  Medical  Journal,  Aug.  29,  1891. 

M.  Victor  Meumier  states  that  Dr.  Pellican  plied  confirmed  drunken 
women  with  as  much  spirits  as  they  could  swallow,  and  applied  a  lighted 
match  to  their  mouths  in  the  endeavor  to  produce  spontaneous  combustion. 

— Zoophilist,  Jan.,  1888,  p.  147. 

German — In  July,  1891,  Dr.  Eugen  Leidig  accused  Prof.  E.  Hahn,  Di¬ 
recting  Physician  of  the  Friedrichshain  Hospital,  and  Prof.  Von  Bergmann, 
Directing  Physician  of  the  Surgical  Clinic  of  same  university,  of  inoculating 
cancer  patients  who  had  trusted  themselves  to  their  care,  with  cancer  par¬ 
ticles  in  healthy  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  of  "having  thus  produced  fresh 
cancer  growths. — Medical  Press,  Dec.  5,  1888. 

Austrian — Prof.  E.  Finger,  of  Vienna,  inoculated  three  healthy  women 
recently  confined,  with  an  infectious  disease  of  a  loathsome  and  shameful 
character.  The  first  case  was  inoculated  eight  days  after  childbirth.  The 
third  case  was  inoculated  ten  days  after.  These  three  unsuspecting  women 
all  took  the  disease  in  its  characteristic  virulence.  They  were  all  transferred 
to  the  department  of  the  hospital  devoted  to  this  foul  disease.  The  first 
victim  was  kept  there  twelve  weeks,  the  second  four  weeks  and  the  third 
five  weeks.  We  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  these  poor  women  compelled, 
for  no  fault  of  their  own,  to  herd  with  diseased  women  of  infamous  life.” 

— Dr.  R.  E.  Dudgeon,  in  the  Abolitionist,  April  15,  1899. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  MEN. 


American — “ W e  finally  entered  upon  a  deliberate  course  of  experi- 
ments  with  the  intention  of  ascertaining  in  what  respect  .  .  .  the  two  drugs 
(atropia  and  morphia)  were  antagonistic.  The  experiments  which  we  shall 
now  relate  were  most  of  them  made  upon  soldiers  ....  In  some  cases 
/convalescent  men  were  the  subjects  of  our  observations,  but  in  no  instance 
were  they  allowed  to  know  what  agents  we  used,  or  what  effects  were 
expected.  .  .  .  The  subjects  of  our  experiments  were  men  free  from  fever 
.  .  .  and  some  were  men  in  very  fair  health,  suspected  of  malingering.  .  .  . 

— Experiments  on  soldiers  at  the  United  States  Army  Hospital. 

Dr.  Wallace  A.  Briggs,  vice-president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
recommended  that  the  State  Board  of  Pardon  grant  the  privilege  of  inoculat¬ 
ing  convicted  criminals  with  germs  of  tuberculosis. 

— Sacramento,  Cal.,  Dec.  19,  1908. 

Dr.  John  S.  Pyle,  graduate  of  Bellevue  Medical  College,  read  a  paper  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Medical  Ass  n,  Peoria,  Ill.,  on  Oct.  3,  1893, 
pleading  for  the  appropriation  of  criminals,  condemned  to  capital  punishment, 
to  the  experimental  physiologist. 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Berkley,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Plospital,  describes  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  eight  insane  patients  of  the  City  Asylum  in  poisoning  them  with 
preparations  ot  the  thyroid  gland.  He  says  this  poison  “when  its  adminis¬ 
tration  is  pushed  even  to  a  moderate  degree  almost  invariably  results  in 
death.”  .  .  .  “Two  patients  became  frienzied,  and  of  these  one  died  before 
the  excitement  had  subsided.” 


British — Drs.  Ringer  and  Murrill  describe  the  terrible  sufferings  of  men 
on  whom  they  experimented  with  gelsemium,  “a  powerful  paralyzer  and 
respiratory  poison,”  and  with  other  poisons.  ' 

— The  Lancet,  London,  Nov.  3,  1893. 

Dr.  Lawrie,  Physician  to  the  Lock  Hospital  in  Glasgow,  experimented 
with  the  poison  of  East  India  hemp  upon  some  twenty-six  patients  confided 
—to  his  professional  care.  “The  majority  of  those  who  took  it  once  only  did 
so  a  second  time  on  compulsion.” 

Dr.  J.  H.  Arbuckle  finds  that  certain  substances  “pushed  even  to  a  fatal 
dose,  do  not  in  any  degree  affect  the  circulation  at  the  fundus  of  the  eye. 
His  observations  were  made  on  rabbits  and  the  results  they  obtained  were, 
with  respect  to  some  of  these  agents,  confirmed  by  experiments  on  man.” 

— West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  Reports,  Vol.  V. 

German — Dr.  Ernst  Weltheim  reports  having  inoculated  four  paralytic 
patients  and  one  idiot  with  a  painful  and  serious  venereal  disease.  t 

— Deutsche  Med.  Wo chens chsrift,  1891,  No.  60.  ^ 

Russian — Prof.  H.  S.  Hubbenet  describes  his  inoculation  of  two  per¬ 
sons  with  syphilitic  virus. — Medical  Military  Journal,  Part  77,  i860. 

Austrian — Extensive  series  of  experiments  were  made  on  patients  in 
the  Insaqg  Asylum  at  Voralburg.  They  experienced  great  suffering  and 
begged  that  the  treatment  should  not  be  continued.  It  was  then  carried  on  Tjy 
force" — Medical  Exper.  on  Human  Beings,  M.  Voiglit,  Leipsig,  1890. 

South  American — Dr.  Sanarelli  at  Montevideo  says — “My  experiments 
on  man  reached  the  number  of  five.  .  .  .  The  injection  reproduced  in  man 
typical  yellow  fever.  The  fever,  the  congestions,  the  vomiting,  the  hem¬ 
orrhages,  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  the  headache,  the  backache,  the 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  the  jaundice,  the  delirium,  the  collapse;  in 
fine,  all  that  conjunction  of  symptoms  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
diagnosis  of  yellow  fever  I  have  seen  unrolled  before  my  eyes,  thanks  to  the 
potent  influence  of  the  yellow  fever  poison  made  in  my  laboratory.” 

— Brit-Medical  Journal,  July  3,  1897. 
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PRESIDENT  REED’S  SPEECH. 

At  the  Sunday  evening  meeting  on 
Jan.  4  Harvey  Reed  was  installed  as 
president  for  his  second  term.  "Beck" 
has  won  much  fame  on  the  road  as  a 
runner.  He  won  the  Middle  Atlantic 
District  junior  championship  in  the 


5-mile  race  in  Philadelphia  last  month, 
over  nearly  100  competitors.  But  he's 
not  only  some  runne’A  He’s  some 
speechmaker.  Look  here  at  what  he 
said  in  his  inaugural  address: 

Fellow-members  and  Gentlemen: 

In  being  inaugurated  as  president 


this  evening  I  sincerely  hope  I  will  be 
able  to  fulfill  my  duties  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  you  all. 

The  subject  I  wish  to  dwell  upon 
mostly  is  our  future.  In  the  past  year 
we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
the  club.  Our  membership  has  in¬ 
creased,  two  new  branohes  of  the  club 
have  been  successfully  started,  our 
morals  are  improved,  our  races  have 
been  a  success,  and  everything  we 
have  done  has  helped  to  make  this  year 
the  best  in  the  club's  history,  taking 
everything  into  consideration.  But, 
fellows,  we  have  had  a  good  past  and 
now  what  we  want  is  a  glorious  future 
to  look  forward  to.  Our  future  in  the 
club  and  the  future  of  the  club  is  what 
we  hope  to  make  perfect. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  past 
year  that  we  have  done  which  we  can 
do  much  better  this  year.  Swearing 
and  foul  language  we  hope  to  entirely 
wipe  out.  Swearing  is  becoming  a  lost 
art  in  the  club,  but  still  any  fellow 
who  swears  under  his  breath  is  just  as 
bad  as  the  fellow  who  says  it  loudly, 
as  the  thought  is  there. 

Let  us  banish  these  words  from  our 
minds  and  not  let  our  mouths  frame 
any  word  that  is  unclean.  Fellows,  I 
believe  the  way  we  act  and  the  way  we 
prepare  our  future  in  the  club  is  the 
way  we  will  be  when  we  leave  the  club. 
If  a  fellow  has  a  half-way,  don't-care 
feeling  about  the  interests  of  the  club 
who  is  trying  to  make  a  respectable 
man  out  of  him,  then  he  will  be  the 
same  when  he  enters  life.  If  his  whole 
soul  and  loyalty  is  not  in  the  club  and 
if  he  swears  and  harbors  evil  thoughts, 
those  thoughts  and  actions  cling  to  him 
and  you  can  depend  upon  it  that  that 
fellow  will  never  amount  to  much  in 
the  world.  But  if  his  mind  is  kept 
pure,  his  speech  clean,  and  his  heart 
full  of  loyalty  for  the  club,  he  will  be¬ 
gin  his  career  without  a  taint  on  his 
character,  and  from  these  boys  will 
arise  the  great  good  men  which  the 
world  is  looking  for. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  to  keep  our 
bodies  clean.  A  fellow  who  smokes  is 
not  smart.  He  may  think  he  is  great 
for  doing  it,  but  the  day  will  come 
when  he  will  wish  he  would  have  heed  ¬ 
ed  the  advice  of  our  Mr.  Mack,  who 
told  him  to  leave  those  coffin-nails 
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alone.  He  will  not  realize  his  mistake 
until  he  is  older  and  then,  when  his 
lungs  are  wasted  away  and  he  sees 
how  weak  he  is,  he  will  wish  he  had 
followed  the  morals  of  the  O.  B.  C.  It 
Is  the  same  way  with  drinking.  What 
we  want,  fellows,  is  to  make  our  fu¬ 
tures  pure  and  clean,  our  bodies  sound 
and  healthy  and  our  morals  high.  The 
place  to  do  that  is  in  the  O.  B.  C. 

The  advice  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Mack 
is  the  soundest  and  best  we  can  pos¬ 
sibly  get.  Any  advice  given  to  us  by 
him  should  be  carefully  listened  to  and 
taken  to  heart.  He  knows  our  weak¬ 
nesses  and  he  is  trying  to  make  those 
weaknesses  strong.  If  we  ignore  the 
advice  we  are  not  doing  the  O.  B.  C. 
full  justice  and  we  are  working  against 
the  club's  interests.  Mr.  Mack  is  our 
best  friend  and  adviser,  and  let  every 
fellow  stick  to  him  and  make  him  be¬ 
lieve  we  think  this  club  to  be  the  best 
on  earth. 

I  do  not  believe  the  majority  of  us 
fellows  realize  how  much  our  custo¬ 
dian  is  doing  for  us.  He  is  laboring  all 
the  time  to  make  this  club  perfect  and 
the  fellows  pure  and  clean.  Whenever 
he  tells  you  anything  you  can  be  as¬ 
sured  it  is  for  your  benefit. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  Mr.  Reeser. 
We.  do  not  see  the  trouble  he  goes 
through  to  get  prizes  for  our  races  and 
the  work  he  does  for  us.  We  should  be 
thankful  that  we  have  such  a  helping 
hand  in  the  club.  Mr.  Miller  also,  hav¬ 
ing  been  trained  in  the  club,  is  sending 
to  the  club  boys  with  the  club  ideals, 
and  his  boys  are  among  our  most  faith¬ 
ful  members. 

Let  us  all  unite  and  work  together 
to  make  all  our  coming  events  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  basket  ball  league,  the  baseball 
we  intend  to  play,  the  running  races 
and  the  football  we  should  try  to  make 
the  biggest  success  we  ever  had.  We 
can  do  these  things  and  we  can  make 
our  futures  bright  and  the  club’s  fu¬ 
ture  bright  by  living  up  to  the  morals 
of  the  O.  B.  C.  r  think  there  is  not  a 
better  bunc-h  of  fellows,  loyal  and 
faithful,  than  right  here  in  the  O.  B.  0. 
So  let  us  all  help  to  make  the  O.  B.  C. 
th*»  best  and  most  perfect  club. 

Last  of  all,  fellows,  do  not  he 
ashamed  to  pray  and  say  the  club 
prayer.  Take  Bill  Baker  and  Joe 
Drosdick  for  instance,  and  look  at  the 
amount  of  good  thev  got  from  the  club 
prayer  and  the  club’s  ideas.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say.  fellows,  that  I  pray 
for  success  in  all  the  races  I  enter,  and 
every  fellow  should  pray  and  say  the 
club  prayer  daily.  If  these  prayers  are 
combined  with  hard  work  and  loyalty 
you  can  detpend  upon  it  that  the  O.  B. 


C.  will  become  the  best  club  on  earth. 


NOVEMBER  AT  THREE  GLUBS. 

O.  B.  C.  NO.  1. 

This  Is  the  treasurer's  report  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1013,  for  O.  B.  C.  No.  1: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  Nov.  1  . $  83.09 

Junior  dues  .  47.10 

Senior  dues  .  3(5.00 

Pool  and  bowling  .  10. S3 

Use  of  shoes  .  4.87 

Use  of  towels  .  2.00 

■Rental  of  lockers  .  3.30 

Cocoa  sales  .  7.12 

.Mothers’  Club  contribution .  75.00 

■H.  J.  Hayden,  contribution .  10.00 

Hallowe'en  party  .  17.83 

Balance  juuior  race  prizes  (Srs.) .  .05 

$298.70 

EXPENDITURES. 

Thnnnn  Chem.  Co.,  disinfectant . $  1.50 

.T.  W.  Holmes  &  Co.,  coal .  10. GO 

J.  Welnhold,  plumbing  .  1.40 

William  Moyer,  labor .  1.00 

Ed.  Loder,  labor . 70 

William  'Crerner,  labor  . 30 

Consumers’  Gas  Co.,  gas  .  8.93 

'Metropolitan  Elec.  Co.,  electricity..  11. (H) 

Paul  Foreman,  at  desk .  .25 

Elmer  (Boyer . 25 

Herbert  Stoltz  .  .10 

E.  W.  Moyer,  "clean  sweep,”  etc...  1.03 

G.  A.  Starr,  hauling  ashes .  2.00 

Mrs.  Eckert,  cleaning  .  9.G0 

II.  Myers,  salary  .  75.00 

iBalance  .  174.40 


$29S.70 

O.  B.  C.  NO.  2. 

This  is  the  treasurer’sreport  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1913,  of  O.  B.  C.  No.  2: 

■RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  Otto  Club . $  10.68 

Dues  from  Oct.  1  to  Nov.  1 .  4.70 

Pool  from  Nov.  1  to  Nov.  29 .  20.28 

Dues  from  Nov.  1  to  Nov.  29 .  3.65 

$  39.31 

EXPENDITURES. 

Hauling  . •?  .50 

Spohn  &  Lins,  cards  . GO 

Tim  mm  Chemical  Co.,  disinfectant..  1.00 

Stanley  J.  Ratajczak.  rent .  10-00 

Consumers'  Gas  Co.,  gas . .80 

George  Brubaker,  lumber .  .65 

II.  F.  Ilertzog.  hardware . GO 

.Balance  .  25.10 

?  39.31 


O.  B.  C.  NO.  3. 

This  is  the  treasurer's  report  for  No  vein - 
er.  1913.  of  O.  B.  C.  No.  3: 

alauce  'Nov.  1 . $  8.02 

ues  from  Nov.  1  to  Nov.  29 .  4.70 

ool  from  Nov.  1  to  Nov.  29 .  18.58 


THE  HELPFUL  FATHERS. 

The  club  bowling  alleys  are  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  now.  This  is  not  due 
to  a  large  expenditure  on  the  club’s 
part.  It  would  have  cost  a  lot  if  we 
had  had  to  pay  cold  cash  for  it.  But 
the  actual  expense  was  really  quite 
small. 

We  paid  ?14  to  Mr.  Corkhill  for  his 
part  of  the  work.  The  rest  was  con¬ 
tributed  free  by  a  committee  of  the 
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Fathers'.  Club.  These  men  pitched  in 
with  a  will,  working  a  number  of 
evenings  until  very  late,  planing  and 
polishing  away  for  dear  life  and  put¬ 
ting  the  alleys  in  a  better  condition 
than  they  have  ever  been  in  since  they 
were  brand  new. 

The  fathers  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for 
this,  much  more  than  they  will  ever 
get.  The  editor  of  the  F.ecord  appre¬ 
ciates  their  kindness.  lie  only  wishes 
there  were  bushels  more  like  them. 

A  number  of  different  fathers  helped. 
Messrs.  Hill,  Wagner,  Heinley  and 
Aucamp  did  most  of  it. 


OUR  BOY  TRAMP  OUT  WEST. 

In  a  letter  from  Kila,  Montana,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Bill  Baker  in  November,  he 
says: 

"I  am  still  working  in  the  lumber 
camp.  Just  now  I  am  a  chainer,  and 
I  like  the  work  very  well. 

“Never  before  have  I  worked  where 
I  could  get  as  beautiful  a  view  from 
the  point  where  I  am  at  work  as  here. 
Away  to  the  east  I  can  see  the  lake 
at  Kila,  the  mountains  surrounding  it, 
and  farther  east  I  can  see  the  main 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  country  which  comprises  Glacier 
National  Park. 

“Your  letters  always  inspire  me  to 
lead  a  clean,  decent  life  and  I  am  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  the 
boys  I  left  behind  me  at  old  Olivet. 

"I  see  by  The  Herald,  which  my 
parents  send  me  regularly,  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Higgins,  the  ‘lumberjacks' 
sky  pilot,'  is  to  speak  at  the  Olivet 
Club  and  church.  It’s  a  great  pity  that 
the  lumberjacks  of  Montana  don’t  have 
any  men  like  Higgins  to  encourage 
them  to  live  the  right  kind  of  life. 
They  are  speaking  now  of  the  great 
times  that  they  are  going  to  have  in 
the  spring.  You  know  what  that  means. 
Most  of  the  men  are  from  Minnesota 
and  logged  there  before  they  came 
west.” 

INTER-CLUB  CONTESTS. 

Our  branch  cluibs  are  not  very  big, 
but  they  are  plucky  and  ambitious. 
Each  of  them  has  a  good  basket  ball 
team,  and  these  fellows  come  to  the 
club  to  play  nearly  every  Saturday 
night.  In  addition  to  this  we  hope  to 
have  a  bowling  tournament  between 
the  three  clubs. 

Our  plan  is  to  have  the  games  take 
place  on  a  Saturday  night.  Not  every¬ 
body  can  play  basket  ball  on  that 
night.  There  are  long  waits  between 
the  halves  of  the  game.  Thus  we  hope 
to  have  a  team  from  each  of  the  three 
clubs  bowl  in  a  tournament  covering 
some  weeks.  If  we  can  carry  out  a 


plan  of  this  sort  we  will  develop  some 
very  good  bowlers.  And,  what  is  still 
more  important,  we  will  establish  a 
feeling  .of  brotherhood  and  intimacy 
between  the  boys  of  the  three  clubs. 


THE  BASKET  esALL  LEAGUE. 

Our  Wednesday  Evening  League  In 
doing  better  than  ever  this  year.  We 
have  10  teams  and  expect  to  continue 
with  that  number  up  to  the  end  of 
April. 

Of  course,  some  teams  are  much 
stronger  than  others.  Thfe  strongest 
teams  are  made  up  of  boys  who  have 
been  practicing  right  straight  along  for 
two  or  three  or  more  years.  The 
weakest  teams  are  made  up  of  boys 
who  have  just  begun  to  learn  the  game. 
But  the  weakest  teams  are,  as  a  rule, 
displaying  much  spunk.  They  realize 
that  practice  makes  perfect  and  that 
they  cannot  always  win. 

It  is  a  very  good-natured  crowd, 
this  basket  ball  gang  that  crowds  the 
gym  on  a  Wednesday  night.  You 
hardly  ever  hear  any  whining,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  referee  are  accepted 
with  good  will  mostly.  The  fellow  who 
kicks  and  scowls  and  complains  is  not 
an  over-popular  fellow.  He  is  general¬ 
ly  allowed  to  go  off  in  a  corner  and 
sulk  by  himself,  while  the  other  fel¬ 
lows  laugh  at  him. 

— - — - *  - ,  - - 

MRS.  LO'DOR’S  THANKS. 

To  the  O.  B.  C.  Record: 

Allow  me  through  the  Record  to 
thank  the  young  men  and  woxjien  of  the 
Olivet  Boys’  Club  for  the  signed  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  appreciation  of  my 
part  in  the  production  and  presentation 
of  “Aint  Dinah’s  Quilting  Party.”  But 
it  was  their  faithful  co-operation  with 
me  which  secured  the  hearty  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  two  large  audiences.  There 
world  have  been  none  of  the  “taking” 
spontaneity  of  wit  and  action  had  they 
not  known  their  “lines,”  and  had 
they  not  adopted  immediately  timely 
suggestions  and\thus  exceeded  them. 

All  who  witnessed  the  performance 
have  gained  a  year’s  care  for  the  blues. 
For  like  Wordsworth's  Daffodils  they 
were  a  gay  and  jocund  company,  and 
again  and  again  they  “will  flash  upon 
the  inward  eye”  to  be  the  cheer  of 
solitude. 

Oh  the  fun,  the  jollity  and  their 
clever  - merry  making,  and  the  rounds 
and  rounds  of  applause  for  them! 

Let  me  also  add  that  I  saw  one  of  the 
rarest  sights  I  ever  beheld.  Those  boys 
who  voluntarily  resigned  their  paid- 
for  chairs  and  had  perched  themselves 
way  up  on  the  narrow  ledge  and  there, 
with  true  Olivet  spirit,  they  braced  and 
balanced  themselves  for  two  hours  on 
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that  insecure  ledge.  I  wondered  at  two 
things;  one,  whether  their  feet  went  to 
sleep,  and  the  other,  how  many  aloft 
there  were  embryonic  'epresentative 
men  for  the  future  Reading. 

Since  being  in  Reading  many  at 
divers  times  have  spoken  earnestly  and 
reflectively  of  the  Olivet  Boys'  Club, 
but  I  was  astonished  at  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  and  amazed  at  its  ex¬ 
pansiveness.  Seven  hundred  boys,  I 
believe,  now  are  enrolled.  I  have 
worked  enough  among  boys  to  feel 
instinctively  that  those  boys  will  be¬ 
come  the  bone  and'  sinew  of  the  land, 
And  we  need  them. 

JENNIE.  HEiRSHEfY  LODOR. 


OUR  SUNDAY  EVENINGS. 

Our  Sunday  meetings  are  very  suc¬ 
cessful  these  days.  There  is  a  great 
crowd  of  boys  in  the  bowling  alley 
room  every  Sunday  night.  When  we 
think  how  little  these  meetings  were 
at  the  beginning  and  how  they  strug¬ 
gled  along  for  a  time  it  seems  wonder¬ 
ful  that  they  are  so  popular  now. 

There  are  more  boys  gathered  at 
these  meetings  every  Sunday  night 
probably  than  there  are  boys  gathered 
in  any  one  Sunday  School  in  the  town. 
But  we  are  not  satisfied  to  stand  still. 
There  are  lots  of  boys  in  the  junior- 
intermediate  departments  who  do  not 
come  to  these  meetings  at  all,  who  do 
not  know  what  they  are  like  and  who 
do  not  want  to  know.  We  would  like 
them  to  get  acquainted  with  our  Sun¬ 
day  evening  doings.  We  wish  they 
would  come  round  and  see  what  it’s 
like. 

The  night  that  Higgins  was  there  the 
fellows  could  have  listened  to  him  all 
night.  They  did  not  want  to  let  him 
go.  He  had  a  wonderfully  attentive 
audience.  And  so  have  the  other 
speakers.  It  is  a  good  thing,  this  boys’ 
meeting.  It  deserves  to  be  pushed 
along.  It  Is  twice  as  big  as  it  was  two 
years  ago.  In  1914  we  would  like  to 
make  it  twice  as  big  as  it  is  now.  If 
the  fellows  all  do  their  duty  we  can 
make  it  so. 

A  VOICE  FROM  MONTANA. 

Here's  a  letter  that  speaks  for  itself: 
To  My  Dear  Friends,  the  Boys  of 

Olivet: 

This  note  is  written  to  wish  you  all 
a  very,  very  "Merry  Christmas”  and  a 
Happy  New  Year. 

To  wish  you  success  In  your  basket 
ball,  football  and  other  sports,  in  your 
studies,  and  in  any  work  which  you 
may  take  up  in  the  coming  year. 

Help  the  club  to  grow  in  the  right 
manner;  help  it  to  grow  more  helpful 


and  uplifting  than  it  has  ever  been  in 
the  past. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  stick  to  it, 
stand  by  its  principles,  for  it  is  one  of 
your  best  friends. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

BILLY  BAKER. 

Kila,  Montana. 


THE  RUNAWAY  BIBS. 

Robert  Eckenroth,  writing  from  Fort 
Myer,  Va„  says: 

“I  still  stick  with  the  blue  and  white 
colors.  I  am  making  great  headway. 
I  am  in  for  a  20-mile  race  from  Laurel 
to  Baltimore  In  spring.  I  hope  all  the 
boys  in  the  O.  B.  C.  have  kept  up  run¬ 
ning  since  I  went  away.  I  hope  they 
have.  Tell  them  I've  learned  a  big 
heap  of  stuff  since  I  left  there  about 
running  races.  I  stand  a  good  chance 
of  winning  more  of  them.  Tell  Beck 
to  keep  right  up  and  go  get  all  the 
trophies  that  he  can  get.  Tell  him  to 
run  with  all  the  zeal  that  he's  got. 

“Will  you  have  a  race  in  February 
up  there?  I  would  like  to  run  while  I 
am  home.” 


A  NEW  YEAR’S  DAY  RUN. 

The  Thanksgiving  Day  run  was  the 
best  we  have  eve-  had.  There  were 
twice  as  many  entries  as  we  have  had 
before.  Of  the  64  boys  who  started 
almost  50  finished.  All  of  them  were 
keen  for  another  race,  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  have  one  on  New  Year’s  Day. 

Our  usual  plan  has  been  to  have  a 
five-mile  run  on  Thanksgiving  and 
another  in  June.  But  the  boys  are 
keen  for  running  now,  and  we  try  to 
accommodate  them.  The  course  was 
thi  same  as  before. 

We  are  developing  many  good  run¬ 
ners  in  the  club.  You  never  can  tell 
who  is  going  to  win.  There  were  some 
great  surprises  in  the  Thanksgiving 
run,  some  of  the  smallest  boys  of  all 
coming  in  among  the  leaders.  Reed 
and  Newhard,  recognized  as  the  Tub’s 
best  runners,  cannot  enter  any  Olivet 
event  hereafter  because  of  an  aiTange- 
ment  they  have  made  with  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  club.  This  gives  the  younger 
runners  all  the  better  opportunity. 


THE  REV.  PETER. 

Peter  Schrack,  who  is  In  charge  of 
Club  No.  3,  is  conducting  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  Sunday  evening  meeting.  He 
boys  seem  to  like  it  a  good  deal.  Peter 
is  the  whole  thing.  He  leads  the  sing¬ 
ing  and  makes  the  speech  and  does  all 
the  rest.  His  speeches  are  first  class, 
better  than  many  a  preacher  could 
make.  And  they  go  to  the  right  spot. 


Christ  Alone  cars  saoe  the  World;  but  Christ  cannot 


save  the 


Id  alone. 


THE  HILL  SCHOOL 

MISSION  BAND 

1915-1916 

PRESIDENTS  -  ■■  Arthur  L.  Lewis 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  -  -  Daniel  Buss 

SECRETARY,  -  J.  Reto©i<;ds  VanCwrve 
TREASURER,  -  -  Constant  Southwortk 


“I  am  only  one,  but  I  ana  one  ; 

I  cannot  do  everything,  but  I  can  do  something; 

What  I  can  do,  I  ought  to  do; 

And  what  I  ought  to  do,  by  the  grnee  of  God.  I 
will  do." 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  WHITE  GUARDS 


I 

Every  boy  enlisting  in  the  White  Guards  is 
pledged  to  fight  with  ail  his  strength  in  Christ’s 
Name,  to  defend  our  country  against  sin  and  ig¬ 
norance  and  suffering  wherever  we  may  find  it  and 
in  whatever  way  we  can 

II 

We  will  strive,  first  of  all,  to  train  Ourselves 
for  Christian  service  as  United  States  citizens  by 
putting  down,  in  our  Own  lives,  whatever  will 
tend  to  make  us  unmanly  and  unchristian,  pledg¬ 
ing  ourselves  as  long  as  we  are  members  of  the 
White  Guards  to  fight  especially  against  the  fol¬ 
lowing  temptations. 

1.  Untruth. 

2.  Impurity. 

3.  Cowardly  treatment  of  those  younger  than 
ourselves,  and  also  of  animals 

4.  Profanity  of  any  kind. 

5.  Every  kind  of  cheating. 

6  Reading  books  or  papers  or  keeping  com¬ 
pany,  of  which  we  would  be  ashamed  in  our 
families. 

7.  Drinking  or  using  tobacco. 

III 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  “lend  a  hand’’  where- 
ever  we  find  a  chance;  to  give  as  we  are  able  to 
Horae  and  Foreign  Missions,  and  to  help  the  poor 
and  suffering  about  us,  in  every  possible  way. 


We  cannot  all  be  heroes  and  thrill  a  hemi¬ 
sphere 

With  some  great  daring  venture,  some  deed 
that  mockest  fear ; 

But  we  can  fill  a  life-time,  with  kindly  acts 
and  true : 

There’s  always  noble  service  for  Noble 
souls  to  do. 


°Tis  not  what  a  man  has  that  makes 
him  happy,  but  what  he  does. 


Little  things  are  little  things : 
But  faithfulness  in  little  things 
Is  something  great ! 


Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 

The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way. 


Be  not  simply  good, 

Be  good  for  something. 


Create  in  ME  a  clean  heart,  O  God. 


Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations, 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  what¬ 
soever  I  have  commanded  you.  —  Matt.  28: 
19-20. 


Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea  and  in  Samaria 
and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth — 
Acts  I  :  8. 


Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How  then  shall 
they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not 
believed?  And  how  shall  they  believe  in 
Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  And 
how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher? 
And  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be 
sent?— Rom.  10:  13.15. 
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"The  Public  Be  Pleased" 

Speech  of  Mr.  McAdoo 

"Be  a  Friend  to  Yersel  and  Ithers  Will" 

Scotch  Proverb 

"Give  to  the  world  the  Best  that  you  have  and 
the  Best  will  come  back  to  you” 

No  One  is  Free  Who  Commands  Not  Himself 

Epictetus 


"A  Faithful  Man  Who  Can  Find" 

Solomon 

“Keep  Thy  Shop  and  Thy  Shop  Will  Keep 
Thee”  Spanish  Proverb 

"I  Wasted  Tim*  and  Now  Time  Doth  Waste 

Me"  Shakespeare 

“He  Who  Does  Not  Advance  Recedes” 

Latin  Proverb 

Misfortune  Does  Not  Always  Come  for  Our 
Injury  Italian  Proverb 

“Still  Higher”  Motto  of  New  York  State 

“Difficulties  Only  Increase  Determination” 

“Be  Firm”  Motto  Earl  of  Carrick 

“The  Less  One  Thinks  the  More  One  Speaks" 
French  Proverb 

"Steadiness  is  the  Foundation  of  all  Virtues" 
Motto  Viscount  Hereford 

Forever  Unsatisfied — Never  Dissatisfied 

Motto  of  Harriman 


“Happiness  is  a  by-product  obtained  from 
work  well  done”  The  Caxton 

“I  won’t  quarrel  with  my  bread  and  butter” 

Dean  Swift 

It  is  easier  to  make  a  Change  than  an  Im¬ 
provement 

“The  World  Stands  Aside  to  Let  Pass  the 
Man  Who  Knows  Where  He  is  Going" 

D.  Starr  Jordan 


“Worry  is  Waste” 

No  One  Has  a  Good  Market  for  Bad  Mer¬ 
chandise  French  Proverb 

“A  Hasty  Man  Never  Lacks  Trouble” 

Spanish  Proverb 

“Courtesy  is  an  Asset  for  any  Man” 

“Fearless  Minds  Climb  Soonest  Unto  Crowns" 
Shakespeare — Henry  4th 

"Resolve  slowly,  act  swiftly” 

Tupper 

“Enthusiasm  Without  Conviction  is  a  Tem¬ 
porary  Affair” 

“Work  Brings  Results,  While  Worry  Kills” 

Habit  is  the  Mould  Into  Which  Man  Pours 
Himself 

"An  Early  Start  Means  a  Long  Day” 


“More  resemblance  to  ourselves  than  our  face 
is  our  expression” 

Victor  Hugo 


"Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the 
soul”  Alex.  Pope 


“Despatch  is  the  soul  of  business” 

Lord  Chesterfield 

"Keeping  your  eyes  on  the  stars  and  your  feet 
on  the  ground”  Roosevelt,  1910 

"There's  an  awful  lot  of  knowledge  that  you 
never  get  at  college”  Anon 

"All  who  joy  would  win  must  share  it, — happi¬ 
ness  was  born  a  twin”  Byron 

"In  prosperity  caution — in  adversity  patience” 

"I  must  do  my  best  and  not  my  second  best” 
Ralph  Connor 

“Hereafter  the  aim  will  be  not  to  make  it  the 
LARGEST  company,  but  the  SAFEST 
and  the  BEST” 

A  new  motto  of  large  Insurance  Co. 

“Success  lies  in  mutual  service" 

Wanamaker 

“But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place” 
and  we’ll  not  fail  Shakespeare 

“Give  your  tongue  more  holidays  than  your 
hands  or  eyes" 

"Learn  to  Ride  the  Horse  that  Threw  You" 
Dr.  Sylvester  Horne 

"Let  every  New  Year  find  you  a  Better  Man” 
Franklin 

"A  Man  can  Make  a  False  Step  standing  Still" 

Deseret  News 


“The  Mark  of  A  Man — the  Absence  of  Pre¬ 
tension”  Emerson 


“Life’s  a  Long  Race  Save  your  W  ind” 

Hazen  Conklin 

Better  be  “White”  than  "Whitewashed” 

Loversidge 


“I  am  what  You  Make  Me” 

Hon.  F.  K.  Lane 

“May  Your  Christmas  Fireside  be  Glad  with 
Happy  Faces”  C.  Murray 

“The  More  Excuses  you  make,  the  Less  you 
Get  out  of”  Norfold  Ledger 

"From  these  Honored  Dead  we  take  Increased 
Devotion”  Lincoln 

“Men  know  Silence  is  Golden,  but  keep  Talk¬ 
ing”  N.  Y.  Journal 

“Sarcasm  may  make  good  Repartee,  but  it 
Does’nt  make  Friends”  N.  Y.  World 

“When  you  don’t  Talk,  you  Itch  to  say  Some¬ 
thing”  From  Potash  and  Perlmuttcr 

“Heated  Arguments  are  usually  followed  by  a 
Chill"  Anon 

“The  Key  to  Success  is  Forged  by  Yourself” 

“We  will  grow  strong  by  calmness  and  mod¬ 
eration”  Lincoln 

“Convictions  rule  Opinions  go  to  the  wall” 

Gladstone 


“A  Fool  at  Forty  is  a  fool  indeed” 

Young 


"Reward  Gravitates  to  the  Patient  Man” 

Hubbard 

"We  must  not  decline  the  burden  of  respon¬ 
sibility”  Lincoln 

"Slip  around  behind  the  tree  and  Watch  your¬ 
self  go  by"  Fitch  in  Caxton 

"A  Sour  Employe  Means  an  Early  Vacancy” 

Modern  Methods 

"His  Eyes  has  a  sort  o’  Keep  off-the-grass 
look  generally” 

From  Martha  By-the-Day 

“To-day  is  the  To-morrow  you  Worried  about 
Yesterday”  Ruck-in-Caxton 

“Be  Good  to  Old  People” 

Mrs.  Lazarus  in  Fortitude 

"Procrastination  Produces  Depression  of  Mind” 

“Big  Talk  means  Little  Knowledge” 

IT.  Lnrimer 

"Is  your  Loyalty  for  the  House,  or  just  for 
the  Job?” 

Caxton 

"We’ll  be  Atop  o’  our  Worries,  ’Stead  o’  their 
bein’  Atop  o’  us” 

From  Martha  By-the-Day 

"I  Use  all  the  Brains  I  have,  and  all  I  can 
Borrow"  Pres.  Wilson 

"The  Un-grasping  may  get  Less,  but  they  En¬ 
joy  More”  Dr.  Abbott 

“If  You  can  Illumine  a  Life,  Get  at  it  at  Once" 

John  Wanamaker 


“When  two  men  ride  a  horse  one  must  ride 
behind”  Old  Saying 


“Put  a  Bother  away  over  Night,  It  Straightens 
out  in  the  Morning”  Whitney 

“Have  a  Reason  Not  an  Excuse” 

N.  Y.  Journal 

“The  Key  for  Living — the  Key  of  B  Natural” 

Anon 

“Some  Men  Kick  more  with  One  Tongue  than 
a  Mule  with  Four  Feet” 

N.  Y.  World 

“If  your  Head  is  Wax,  don’t  Walk  in  the  Sun” 
Franklin 

“Things  Done  Well  were  Done  Calmly” 

Anon 


“Pick  Your  Port  then  Set  your  Policy  to 
Reach  it”  Caxton 

“Your  Whipped  When  You  Whine" 

Phila.  Bulletin 

"Don’t  Make  Excuses,  Make  Good” 

Berenstcn 

“She’s  the  Kind  you’d  Miss,  like  you  would  a 
Front  Tooth” 

Martha  by  the  Day 

“All  Life  is  not  Running  to  a  fire” 

Wilson 


“Be  Kind,  but  don’t  let  the  Bee  sit  in  Your  Hand" 

Florida  Times 


"Cowards  are  Sheep  for  the  Presumptous” 

Liversidge 

"Some  People  must  have  Buttons  in  place  of 
Eyes”  Emerson 

Grumblers  Don’t  Work — Workers  Don’t 
Grumble  Anon 

"Apples  that  Ripen  Early  are  apt  to  be  Im¬ 
perfect  and  Decay" 

John  Wanamakcr 

"Turn  Your  Talk  over  and  Examine  other 
Side”  Anon 

"Many  Self  Made  Men  should  have  Consulted 
an  Architect"  Anon 

“Live  up  ‘T — ’  Yer  Reputation” 

Son-in-law  of  Pa’s 

“Keep  Your  Fathers  name  Honorable” 

Hands  of  Esau 

"Get  in  the  Push,  You  Won’t  need  a  Pull" 

N.  Y.  World 

"When  Your  Business  Runs  Down,  Wind 
it  Up”  Jerome 

“My  First  Stroke  of  Luck — A  Bully  Father 
and  Mother”  Hands  of  Esau 

"It  is  Easier  to  Stay  Out  than  to  Get  Out” 

Puddenhead  Wilson 

"Easier  to  Read  the  Thoughts  of  Some  Men 
than  their  Handwriting” 

Deserved  News 

“Some  Dream  in  Marble  and  Work  in  Clay” 

Dr.  Vance 
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THE  ADVANCE  OF  A  DECADE 


TOTAL  STATISTICS  OF  FOURTEEN  COMMUNIONS 


1904 

1914 

Iiscrease 

Percent  cf 
Sacreaje 

1 .  Number  of  congregations  reporting  • 

107,488 

128,244 

20,756 

19.3 

2.  Total  communicant  church  members  • 

13,128,208 

16,462,102 

3,333,894 

25.3 

3.  Total  contributions  for  all  local  church 
expenses,  including  salaries,  building 
operations,  repairs,  etc. . 

$98,099,41  1 

$137,080,840 

$38,961,429 

39.7 

4.  Total  contributions  through  the  church 
and  all  its  organizations  to  missionary, 
educational  and  benevolent  work 
in  the  United  States . 

$  13,002,1  14 

$  21,163,789 

$  8,161 

675 

62.8 

5.  Total  contributions  through  the  church 
and  a!!  its  organizations  to  all  branches 
of  foreign  missionary  work . 

$  6,205,453 

$  11,635,517 

$  5,430,064 

87,5 

6.  Total  to  all  missions  and  benevolences 
at  home  and  abroad . 

$19,207,567 

$  32,799,306 

$13,591,739 

70.7 

7.  Weekly  average  per  member  to  local 
church  expenses . 

$  .144 

$  .16 

$  .016 

1 1.1 

8.  Weekly  average  per  member  to 
missionary  and  benevolent  work  •  • 

$  .028 

$  .037 

$  ,009 

32.1 

COMMUNIONS  INCLUDED 


Baptist,  Northern  Convention 
Baptist,  Southern  Convention 
Congregational 
Disciples  of  Christ 
Lutheran  —  7  Synods 


Methodist  Epiccpa! 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South 
Presbyterian  in  the  U.  S.  A.  (Northern) 
Presbyterian  in  the  U.  S.  (Southern) 
United  Presbyterian 


Protestant  Episcopal 
Reformed  in  America 
Reformed  in  United  States 
United  Brethren 


1915-1916 


THE 

ADVANCE 
OF  A 
DECADE 


Contributions  of  the  communicant 
church  members  of  sixteen  com¬ 
munions  to  local  church  expenses 
and  to  all  forms  of  missionary 
and  benevolent  work  at  home 

and  abroad  —  1904  and  1914. 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  A  DECADE 


COMMUNIONS 

Years 

Number  of  congre¬ 

gations  reporting. 

Total  number  com¬ 

municant  church 
members. 

Total  contributions 

for  all  local  church 

expenses  including 

salaries,  building 

operations,  repairs, 

etc. 

Total  contributions 

through  thechurch 

and  all  its  organi¬ 

zations  to  mission¬ 
ary,  educational  and 
benevolent  work  in 

the  United  States. 

Total  contributions 

through  thechurch 

and  all  its  organ¬ 

izations  to  all 

branches  of  foreign 

missionary  work. 

Total  to  all  mis¬ 

sions  and  benevo¬ 
lences  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Weekly  Average  Per 
Member 

Local 

Church 

Expenses 

In  Cents 

All  Missions 
and  Benev¬ 
olences 

In  Cents 

BAPTIST 

1904 

5,321 

1,121,474 

$8,525,550 

$890,119 

$641,099 

$1,531,218 

.146 

.026 

NORTHERN  CONVENTION 

1914 

6,360 

1,336,051 

12,842,991 

1,410,689 

1,366,515 

2,777,204 

.185 

.04 

BAPTIST 

1904 

20,402 

1,832,638 

4,168,947 

936,300 

273,800 

1,210,100 

.043 

.012 

SOUTHERN  CONVENTION 

1914 

24,338 

2,588,633 

9,634,463 

2,470,000 

537,000 

3,007,000 

.071 

.022 

CHRISTIAN 

1904 

1,316 

97,137 

No 

8,059 

11,246 

19,306 

No 

.003 

1914 

1,360 

113,887 

Report 

15,775 

22,282 

38,057 

Report 

.006 

1904 

5,919 

673,721 

8,386,161 

840,280 

624,332 

1,464,612 

.239 

.041 

1914 

6,093 

763,182 

10,716,311 

994,504 

887,184 

1,881,688 

.27 

.047 

DISCIPLES 

1904 

No  Report 

1,233,000 

7,493,105 

1,322,000 

291,404 

1,613,404 

.114 

.025 

OF  CHRIST 

1914 

8,500 

1,370,512 

9,590,000 

1,640,000 

663,149 

2,303,149 

.134 

.032 

FRIENDS 

1904 

No  Report 

No  Report 

No  Report 

No  Report 

70,634 

No  Report 

No  Report 

No  Report 

1914 

728 

94,498 

406,684 

157,564 

101,245 

258,809 

.082 

.052 

LUTHERAN 

1904 

2,213 

386,132 

1,607,474 

345,407 

35,806 

381,213 

.079 

.019 

GENERAL  COUNCIL 

1914 

2,547 

504,023 

3,929,003 

561,894 

147,508 

709,402 

.149 

.027 

LUTHERAN 

1904 

1,673 

222,218 

1,795,091 

293,074 

68,508 

361,582 

.155 

.031 

GENERAL  SYNOD 

1914 

1,814 

248,506 

3,040,417 

797,983 

117,252 

915,235 

.235 

.07 

LUTHERAN 

1904 

2,664 

293,242 

589,400 

199,636 

83,322 

282,958 

.038 

.018 

Norwegian  Synod 

1914 

3,344 

338,085 

1,142,100 

326,825 

175,511 

502,336 

.085 

.028 

Norwegian  Lutheran  Free  Church 

LUTHERAN 

1904 

887 

136,923 

736,502 

171,281 

19,744 

191,026 

.103 

.026 

JOINT  SYNOD  OF  OHIO 

1914 

No  Report 

No  Report 

No  Report 

No  Report 

No  Report 

No  Report 

No  Report 

No  Report 

LUTHERAN 

1904 

352 

42,439 

100,000 

21,699 

4,977 

28,676 

.045 

.011 

IN  THE  SOUTH 

1914 

463 

52,044 

202,178 

81,413 

22,469 

103,882 

.072 

.038 

METHODIST 

1904 

27,163 

2,853,305 

26,647,432 

1,558,565 

1,585,495 

3,144,060 

.179 

.021 

EPISCOPAL 

1914 

27,611 

3,510,402 

30,897,175 

2,180,941 

2,684,884 

4,865,925 

.169 

.026 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 

1904 

18,096 

1,593,836 

5,054,737 

727,528 

555,207 

1,282,735 

.069 

.015 

SOUTH 

1914 

19,806 

2,045,047 

8,064,182 

1,425,782 

869,910 

2,295,692 

.076 

.021 

PRESBYTERIAN  IN  U.  S.  A. 

1904 

7,933 

1,070,939 

12,966,438 

1,276,826 

919,125 

2,195,951 

.232 

.04 

(NORTHERN) 

1914 

9,998 

1,478,603 

19,633,945 

2,438,069 

1,906,642 

4,344,711 

.255 

.056 

PRESBYTERIAN  IN  U.  S. 

1904 

3,129 

246,769 

1,999,961 

352,564 

211,570 

564,134 

.156 

.043 

(SOUTHERN) 

1914 

3,438 

332,339 

3,290,892 

957,806 

544,162 

1,501,968 

.19 

.09 

UNITED 

1904 

1,015 

123,187 

1,399,863 

313,902 

260,076 

573,978 

.218 

.089 

PRESBYTERIAN 

1914 

1,136 

153,651 

1,980,581 

648,610 

400,425 

1,049,035 

.247 

.131 

PROTESTANT 

1904 

7,235 

804,308 

12,983,075 

3,234,381 

392,878 

3,627,259 

.31 

.086 

EPISCOPAL 

1913 

7,819 

986,607 

15,852,300 

4,064,573 

823,624 

4,888,197 

.31 

.095 

REFORMED 

1904 

645 

115,280 

1,204,257 

256,676 

138,611 

395,287 

.20 

.066 

IN  AMERICA 

1914 

707 

123,143 

1,678,920 

268,709 

254,726 

523,435 

.26 

.081 

REFORMED 

1904 

1,728 

263,954 

1,544,642 

303,455 

71,243 

374,698 

.112 

.027 

IN  U.  S. 

1914 

1,770 

312,660 

2,161,410 

463,897 

130,234 

594,131 

.132 

.036 

UNITED 

1904 

2,000 

251,766 

1,633,278 

129,702 

48,000 

177,702 

.124 

.013 

BRETHREN 

1914 

2,500 

318,614 

2,423,972 

432,294 

104,222 

536,516 

.146 

.03 

Church  Statistics  for  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx  &  Richmond,  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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1905 

1915 

1905 

1915 

1905 

1915 

1905 

1915 

1905 

1915 

1905 

1915 

1905 

1915 

1905 

1915 

Baptist . 

.  41 

39 

18,409 

18,370 

$184,644 

$201,417 

$115,450  $154,007 

$11,955 

$13,387 

$127,405 

$167,395 

$  .19 

?  .21 

$  .13 

$  .17 

Congregational  . 

.  14 

14 

3,364 

3,906 

115,115 

100,657 

19,833 

28,061 

3,016 

4,307 

22,849 

32,368 

.658 

.495 

.13 

.159 

Disciples  . 

6 

10 

1,010 

1,593 

22,000 

36,655 

1,147 

2,261 

987 

1,391 

2,134 

3,653 

.417 

.442 

.04 

.044 

Protestant  Episcopal  . 

.  81 

85 

57,513 

65,024 

2,734,865 

1,695,131 

206,305 

262,997 

27,419 

106,765 

233,725 

369,742 

.915 

.501 

.078 

.108 

Reformed  Episcopal  . . 

2 

2 

500 

236 

9,795 

6,864 

5,631 

1,730 

649 

60 

6,280 

1,790 

.376 

.559 

.241 

.146 

53 

76 

18,654 

25,066 

161,104 

235,699 

56,053 

101,437 

1,887 

15,744 

57,940 

117,181 

.166 

.181 

.059 

.089 

Methodist  Episcopal  . 

.  60 

61 

28,850 

20,398 

341,635 

274,526 

62,663 

105,837 

17,988 

.  18,683 

80,651 

124.520 

.227 

.258 

.053 

.117 

Moravian  . . . 

6 

7 

1,132 

1,328 

8,627 

12,761 

2,675 

2, QOS 

1,542 

1,177 

4,217 

3,182 

.14 

.11 

.07 

.046 

Presbyterian  . . 

.  53 

61 

28,117 

34,895 

843,444 

1,161,359 

202,222 

281,523 

86,217 

161,783 

288,439 

443,306 

.578 

.603 

.19 

.242 

Reformed  Church  in  America... 

.  39 

34 

11,219 

10,959 

177,894 

231,424 

48.947 

54,525 

73,421 

81,786 

122,368 

136,311 

.304 

.406 

.209 

.221 

Totals . . . 

.  355 

389 

168.768  181,775 

$4,599,124 

$3,956,493 

$720,926  $994,383 

$225,081 

$405,063 

$946,007 

$1,399,438 

$  .52 

$  .42 

$  .11 

$  .15 
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The  Black  Story  of  Judas,  Then  and  Now 


Is  there  any  counterpart  nowadays 
to  Iscariot’s  kiss  ? 


By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 


A  MODERN  interpretation  of  Judas  is  that  he, 
being  the  most  loyal  Israelite,  and  consumed 
with  a  passion  for  the  covenanted  kingdom,  took 
the  role  of  traitor  with  the  hope  that  he  might  force 
a  move  on  the  part  of  Christ  toward  the  setting  up 
of  a  literal  kingdom. 

Another  modern  interpretation  of  Christ’s  be¬ 
trayer  discovers  in  him  the  most  spiritual,  far¬ 
sighted  disciple,  and  accounts  for  the  betrayal  on 
the  grounds  that  he  comprehended;  as  no  other,  the 
importance  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  its  relation  to 
the  need  of  the  world,  and  so  himself  made  no  small 
sacrifice  in  betraying  his  dearest  friend  that  the 
neuded  atonement  might  be  made. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  immortal  painting  of  the 
Last  Supper  is  still  another  of  the  many  attempts 
to  give  at  least  a  partial  interpretation  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Judas.  The  suggestion  in  this  painting  is 
centered  in  the  fading  halo  that  is  over  Judas’  head. 

The  exact  meaning  of  a  halo  may  not  be  deter¬ 
mined  ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conclude  from 
the  Bible  record  that  Judas  was  ever  entitled  to  any 
such  representation.  For  there  is  but  one  answer  to 
all  these  efforts  to  clear  Judas.  We  have  no  sources 
by  which  his  character  may  be  estimated  outside  of 
the  Biblical  account;  and,  if  the  trustworthiness  of 
Scripture  is  to  be  accepted  to  the  extent  of  admit¬ 
ting  that  Judas  ever  existed,  our  opinion  of  him  must 
be  molded  by  the  inspired  statements.  Judas  is  not 
pictured  as  a  saint;  "he  was  a  devil”  (adversary). 
He  is  not  set  forth  as  a  loyal,  faithful  Jew;  "he  was 
a  betrayer  and  a  thief.”  He  is  not  represented  as 
a  man  of  exceptional  spiritual  vision ;  he  was  “the 
son  of  perdition.”  These  are  words  of  Scripture, 
and  all  but  one  are  the  direct  statements  of  the  Son 
of  God.  And  to  these  may  be  added :  "The  Son  of 
man  indeed  goeth,  as  it  is  written  of  him :  but  woe 
to  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed ! 
good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  never  been 
born”  (Mark  14:21). 

God’s  Sovereignty  and  Judas’  Free  Will 

But  this  is  not  all  there  is  to  be  said  from  the 
Scripture  on  the  character  and  career  of  Judas.  He 
was  “chosen”  by  Christ  and  “numbered  with  the 
twelve.”  He  was  an  apostle.  He  was  one  of  the 
disciples.  He  baptized,  preached  the  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom,  and  was  doubtless  among  those  who  testi¬ 
fied  at  one  time  that  "even  the  devils  are  subject 
unto  us.”  From  the  fact  that  the  other  apostles  were 
at  a  loss  to  know  of  whom  the  Lord  was  speaking 
when  he  said  “one  of  you  shall  betray  me,"  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  true  character  of  Judas  had  in  no  way 
been  disclosed  to  them.  What  these  same  apostles 
were  able  to  write  of  Judas  long  after  the  death  of 
Christ  must  not  be  accounted  as  their  personal  esti¬ 
mate  of  him  during  the  three  years’  ministry  of 
Jesus.  Thus  John  in  later  years  explains  the  pro¬ 
test  of  Judas  against  the  use  of  the  costly  ointment 
with  which  Mary  anointed  the  Lord  for  his  burial 
(John  12:4-6)  on  the  grounds  that  Judas  was  a 
thief.  It  is  probable  that  no  such  impression  as  to 
the  real  character  of  Judas  had  been  created  in  the 
mind  of  John  or  any  of  the  twelve  before  the  start¬ 
ling  disclosures  of  the  last  supper  and  the  events 
which  followed. 

The  problem  of  the  seeming  conflict  between  the 
sovereign  purpose  of  God  and  the  free  will  of  men  is 
no  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  Judas  than  in  any  other 
individual.  What  transpired  in  Judas’  experience 
was  divinely  ordered  "that  the  scriptures  might  be 
fulfilled.”  Again,  it  is  said  of  him  that  at  one  time 
he  was  under  such  evident  overmastering  power  as 
is  suggested  by  the  words,  “The  devil  having  entered 
into  him.”  Yet  on  the  other  hand  he  is  represented 
as  acting  on  his  own  choice,  repents  because  of  that 
choice,  and  is  throughout  the  record  held  account¬ 
able  for  the  wrong  that  he  did.  When  the  divine 
wisdom  is  finally  revealed  it  will  no  longer  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to-  reconcile  the  seeming  conflict  in  truth. 

Some  other  problems  that  are  suggested  by  the 
career  of  Judas  will  be  disposed  of  if  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  Judas  did  not  enter  the  Christian  dispen¬ 
sation,  which  began  with  the  death  of  Christ  and  was 
only  foreshadowed  by  the  establishment  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  in  the  upper  room.  Judas  was  present  in  the 
upper  room  at  the  early  evening  meal  which  was  the 
celebration  of  the  Jewish  passover.  It  was  then  that 
le  received  the  sop  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord  and 
lipped  his  hand  with  Him  in  the  same  dish.  He 
hen  went  out.  After  he  had  gone  out  we  are  told 
hat  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  instituted,  which  institu- 
on  is  so  distinctly  the  portion  of  the  children  of 
d  in  the  present  age  of  grace.  This  order  of 
its  in  the  upper  room  is  most  significant.  How 
all  this  history  was  when  Jesus  so  soon  after 


“Perhaps  the  most  touching  thing  in  the 
Bible,”  says  Dr.  Scofield,  is  the  word  Jesus 
spoke  to  Judas  at  the  betrayal — "Comrade" 
(Matt.  26  :  50).  Judas  got  a  word  of  regret, 
Peter  a  look  of  reproach — -but  Peter  repented 
while  Judas  had  only  remorse.  Why?  Isn't 
Mr.  Chafer's  study  a  satisfactory  answer? 


prayed,  “Those  that  thou  gavest  me  I  have  kept, 
and  none  of  them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdition; 
that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled.”  All,  save  one, 
who  had  followed  Jesus  in  the  regeneration  and  min¬ 
istry  related  to  the  covenanted  Davidic  Kingdom 
were-by  him  kept  and  were  to  go  on  with  him  into  a 
far  deeper  relationship  as  members  of  his  body  and 
temples  of  his  own  eternal  life. 

The  Old  Testament  order  and  relationship  passed 
out  with  the  death  of  Christ  rather  than  with  his 
birth,  and  endless  confusion  will  be  avoided  if  our 
Lord’s  earth  ministry  is  left  in  the  setting  wherein 
the  Scriptures  most  clearly  relate  it  “(Matt.  10:5-7; 
23:37-39;  Luke  1:31-33;  John  LLJi;  Rom.  15:8). 
The  Lord,  in  his  teachings,  did  anlfctplttri:he -bless¬ 
ings  of  this  present  age,  but  his  earth  ministry  be¬ 
fore  his  death  was  under  the  Old  Testament  economy. 
Judas,  therefore,  should  never  be  considered  as  a 
Christian,  and  certainly  not  as  an  example  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  who  finally  went  to  perdition,  for  the  Bible  pre¬ 
sents  no  such  example  or  doctrine.  Judas  along  with 
the  other  disciples  doubtless  heard  the  unfoldings  of 
the  Gospel  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  as  recorded  by 
John,  how  that  eternal  life  might  be  had  on  the  sole 
condition  of  believing;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  or  any  disciple  then  acted  upon  the  offer.  In  this 
connection  we  do  read,  in  John  13:  10,  11,  that  Jesus, 
when  speaking  to  his  disciples  at  a  much  later  time, 
said,  “and  ye  are  clean,  but  not  all.  For  he  knew 
who  should  betray  him ;  therefore  said  he,  Ye  are  not 
all  clean.”  And  Matthew  7 : 22,  23,  spoken  at  an 
earlier  time,  may  not  be  without  bearing  upon  the 
ministry  of  Judas,  “Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day, 
Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name? 
and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils?  and  in  thy  name 
done  many  wonderful  works?  And  then  I  will  pro¬ 
fess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you:  depart  from  me, 
ye  that  work  iniquity.”  It  is  not  reasonable  to  press 
the  experience  of  any  one  of  the  disciples  who 
jpassed  from  the  old  relationship  into  the  new  as  a 
norm  of  the  present  New  Testament  conversion. 
The  disciples  of  necessity  experienced  a  changing 
relationship  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  experience  at  the  present 
time. 

The  ministry  which  Judas  rendered,  therefore,  and 
the  position  which  he  occupied,  are  greatly  quali¬ 
fied  by  the  fact  that  his  relation  to  Christ  was  wholly 
completed  b.efore  the  cross.  He  was  among  those 
chosen  of  Christ,  but  with  an  expressed  and  distinct 
exception  in  character.  Jesus  said:  “Have  I  not 
chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?”  (ad¬ 
versary.)  Judas  was  also  ^numbered  with  the 
twelve.”  The  phrase  “the  twelve”  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  general  designation  of  the  apostles  rather  than 
to  indicate  an  exact  number.  For  example :  it  is  said 
that  Jesus  was  “seen  of  the  twelve  after  his  resur¬ 
rection,”  when  Judas  certainly  was  not  present. 
When  Jesus  forecasts  his  coming  kingdom  in  Mat¬ 
thew  19:28,  and  refers  to  twelve  thrones  upon  which 
the  twelve  apostles  shall  sit,  it  is  probable  that  the 
twelve  here  referred  to  is  the  final  apostolic  com¬ 
pany  as  seen  in  the  later  developments  in  the  New 
Testament.  So  also,  in  Revelation  21 :  14,  where 
there  is  reference  to  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
Lamb. 

How  Judas  Could  be  an  Apostle 

Because  Judas  was  an  apostle  there  is  no  warrant 
to  conclude  that  he  was  saved  in  the  present  New 
Testament  sense.  The  word  apostle  means  a  "mes¬ 
senger"  or  “one  sent.”  Christ  himself  was  an  apos¬ 
tle  (Heb.  3:1).  This  service  we  have  abundant 
evidence  to  believe  Judas  fulfilled  under  the  king¬ 
dom  ministry. 

Certain  well-defined  marks  of  an  apostle  are  set 
forth  in  the  Scriptures.  In  this  connection  Paul 
could  say,  "Am  I  not  an  apostle?  am  I  not  free? 
have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord?  are  not  ye 
my  work  in  the  Lord?  If  I  be  not  an  apostle  unto 
others,  yet  doubtless  I  am  to  you:  for  the  seal  of 
mine  apostleship  are  ye  in  the  Lord.”  And  “Truly 
the  signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought  among  you  in 
all  patience,  in  signs,  and  wonders,  and  mighty 
deeds"  (1  Cor.  9:1,  2;  2  Cor.  12:  12).  All  of  these 
marks  so  far  as  they  apply  in  Judas’  time  were  true 


of  him.  He  had  seen  the  Lord  and  the  signs  of  an 
apostle  were  wrought  by  him. 

It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  consider  the 
subjects  and  events  recorded  in  Acts  1:15-26.  The 
disciples  had  been  distinctly  directed  to  tarry  in 
Jerusalem  until  they  were  endued  with  power.  All 
subsequent  New  Testament  teaching  would  confirm 
the  impression  that  until  this  promised  relationship 
to  the  Spirit  was  realized  there  could  be  no  reliable 
decisions  made  by  them,  and  yet  they  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  choose  by  lot  a  successor  to  Judas 
in  the  apostleship.  Their  decision  is  never  recog¬ 
nized  thereafter  in  Scripture  either  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  or  by  themselves.  Inspiration  here  guarantees 
the  exact  reproduction  of  what  these  untaught  dis¬ 
ciples  said  and  did,  but  it  does  not  guarantee  that 
their  words  and  deeds  in  this  instance  were  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  mind  of  God. 

In  this  passage  we  have  the  account  of  the  tragic 
suicide  of  Judas  (see  also  Matthew  27:3-5),  and 
important  revelations  as  to  his  apostleship,  by  such 
phrases  as,  “He  was  numbered  with  us,  and  had  ob¬ 
tained  part  of  this  ministry" ;  “This  ministry  and 
apostleship,  from  wnich  Judas  by  transgression  fell, 
that  he  might  go  to  his  own  place.”  And  speaking 
of  his  fall  it  is  quoted  from  the  Psalms,  “Let  his 
habitation  be  desolate,  and  let  no  man  dwell  therein: 
and  his  bishoprick  let  another  take."  It  is  evident 
that  this  apostleship  is  the  plan  and  purpose  of 
God.  was  reserved  for  the  Apostle  Paul,  for  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  designated  him  as  an  apostle  no 
less  than  twenty  times.  Judas,  of  course,  was  of  the 
larger  group  of  apostles  who,  so  far  as  intimacy 
with  Christ  is  concerned,  are  so  seldom  mentioned. 
We  are  often  made  aware  of  the  special  ministry 
bestowed  upon  and  confidence  placed  in  Peter,  James, 
and  John. 

It  is  also  said  of  Judas  that  he  was  a  “disciple,” 
which  means  that  he  was  a  learner  or  a  follower. 
But  this  does  not  relate  him  to  the  body  of  Chris¬ 
tians  of  this  dispensation,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  such  are  also  called  disciples.  We  read  of  the 
“disciples  of  Moses”  and  the  "disciples  of  John.” 

Can  Judas’  Treachery  be  Duplicated? 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  career  of  Judas 
is  evident.  He  appears  as  one  of  three  outstanding 
sinners  in  the  New  Testament:  Judas,  who  betrayed 
the  Lord ;  Peter,  who  denied  him ;  and  Pilate,  who 
crucified  him.  Judas  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  that 
have  betrayed  the  Lord ;  Peter,  too,  is  not  alone 
in  his  denial ;  and  of  Pilate’s  sin  the  Scriptures  state 
that  any  who  continue  to  reject  the  offers  of  grace 
are  “crucifying  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh 
and  putting  him  to  an  open  shame.”  The  sins  of 
these  three  men  seem  so  much  more  sinful  in  that 
they  were  so  evidently  committed  against  the  very 
person  of  Christ;  yet  is  this  not  true  of  all  sin? 
Did  not  Saul  of  Tarsus  discover  to  his  astonishment 
that  his  very  zeal  in  persecuting  the  church,  which 
he  did  religiously,  was  a  persecution  of  the  Lord,  as 
evidenced  by  the  Lord's  words,  “Saul,  Saul,  why  per- 
secutest  thou  me?”  The  crime  of  sin  is  seen  only 
as  it  is  considered  in  relation  to  God.  No  betrayal 
of  the  Lord  is  better  than  that  of  Judas;  no  denial 
of  Christ  is  really  softened  by  conditions  that  may 
obscure  it  to  human  gaze ;  and  no  rejection  of  Christ 
can  be  less  than  a  personal  guilt  which  must  ever  be 
associated  with  Pilate.  “He  that  believeth  on  the 
Son  is  not  condemned.  He  that  believeth  not  is  con¬ 
demned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in 
the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God”  (John 
3=  18). 

One  out  of  the  twelve  was  wholly  false.  The 
Lord  knew  it,  yet  suffered  his  presence.  And  we 
have  no  record  of  special  private  interviews  with 
Judas  when  the  sin  of  stealing  was  elaborated  upon 
by  Jesus.  How  true  Christ  was  to  his  one  purpose: 
“The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost!”  Judas,  like  all  other  unsaved  men, 
needed  no  lectures  against  besetting  sins:  he  needed 
the  full  saving  power  of  the  cross  by  which  he  could 
be  made  a  new  creation. 

Satan  enters  only  through  unlatched  doors.  There 
is  great  significance  in  the  early  statement  that 
Judas  "was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag,  and  bare  what 
was  put  therein”  (John  12:6);  and  that  it  was 
through  simple  “love  of  money”  that  he  finally  sold 
and  betrayed  his  Master.  To  harbor  known  sin  is 
but  to  invite  .he  sifting  and  cruel  attack  of  Satan. 
The  “Hail,  Master”  and  kiss  of  Judas  is  only  a  part 
of  the  one  sad  story,  and  is  not  unlike  the  pious 
platitudes,  cant  and  empty  professions,  of  the  present 
hour!  Through  himself  Judas  gave  the  enemy  a 
thrust  at  the  very  person  of  Christ.  This  is  the 
crime  of  all  betrayals.  Satan  makes  no  attack  on 
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mere  humanity :  it  is  only  when  through  them  he  can 
in  some  way  make  a  thrust  at  God  that  such  an 
assault  is  made.  In  the  case  of  a  Christian  it  is 
different.  The  Christian  has  “partaken  of  the  divine 
nature,”  and  so  the  “fiery  darts”  arc  aimed  at  that 
divine  life  within.  To  such  attacks  Christians  can 
expose  and  betray  the  very  Lord  who  indwells  them. 
Judas  betrayed  Christ  for  a  financial  consideration. 
Christians  can  do  the  same.  The  mercenary  habits 


and  acts  of  Christians  in  relation  to  their  one  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  commission  to  send  forth  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  will  some  day  be 
seen  by  them  in  its  true  light  as  a  sin  against  the 
very  person  of  Christ,  as  was  the  sin  of  Judas. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  our  Lord  to  say  of  us: 
“Christian,  Christian,  why  betrayest  and  sellest  thou 
me?” 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 


account  for  the  strange  fact  that  only  ten  apostles 
appear. 

Professor  J.  A.  Montgomery,  American  Journal  of 
Archaeology,  1917,  pp.  80,  81. 

Does  It  Prove  the  Two  "Feedings”? 

A  MONG  the  many  symbols  of  this  chalice  of  An- 
tioch  are  to  be  seen  the  loaves  and  fishes.  There 
is  a  plate  with  seven  loaves  and  two  fishes,  and  also 
a  basket  with  five  loaves  visible.  There  is  thus  a  dis¬ 
tinct  recognition  of  the  two  miracles  of  the  feeding 
of  the  multitude,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
and  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand,  which  some 
have  contended  were  different  accounts  of  one 
miracle. 

Gustavus  A.  Eiscn,  American  Journal  of  Archeology, 
1917.  PP-  77-79- 

VS 

A  Suspicion— Is  it  Just? 


Christ’s  Face  on  an  Old  Silver  Chalice  I 

By  Prof‘  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


THE  discovery  of  a  silver  chalice,  or  communion 
cup,  from  Antioch  in  Syria,  actually  brought  to 
light  in  1910,  though  published  late  in  1916,  is 
full  of  interest.  Its  date  is  reliably  placed  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  half  of  the  first  century,  A.  D.  57-87,  perhaps  the 
former  date,  for  a  reason  which  will  be  stated  pres¬ 
ently.  This  chalice  bears  the  early  Biblical  symbols, 
but  none  of  the  later  patristic  symbols.  It  presents 
two  portraits  of  Christ  and  portraits  of  ten  of  the 
apostles.  Most  interesting  of  all,  there  is  an  inner 
and  an  outer  cup;  the  inner  cup,  because  of  its  in¬ 
ferior  workmanship,  manifestly  going  back  to  a  still 
earlier  date.  Certainly,  if  made  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  have  been  of  equal  workmanship.  The  outer 
cup  is  of  the  finest  artistic  workmanship,  yet  the  artist 
preserved  the  old  cup  in  its  original  state.  Why  was 
this  outer  richly  decorated  cup  added  to  an  old,  plain 
one?  The  only  plausible  reason  is  that  the  old  one 
was  venerated.  Such  striking  facts  tempt  one  greatly 
to  speculate  concerning  the  origin  of  the  inner  plain 
cup.  What  highly  venerated  cup  was  this  so  carefully 
preserved  twenty-five  years  after  the  institution  of  the 
Supper?  But,  perhaps,  it  is  best  to  forbear;  though 
it  would  be  legitimate  speculation,  that  begins  with 
known  facts,  proceeds  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
them,  and  might  find  a  satisfactory  stopping-place 
within  the  bounds  of  compatibility  with  them. 

VS 

The  Finest  Face  of  Christ 

THE  two  portraits  on  the  chalice  from  Antioch 
which  seem  manifestly  to  be  of  Christ,  are  not 
less  suggestive.  One  represents  him  as  a  young  man 
about  twelve  years  of  age.  The  other  shows  him  in 
full  manhood  and  seated  upon  a  chair  or  throne. 
Only  ten  of  the  apostles  are  represented,  but  the 
pictures  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  Christ,  have  such 
distinctive  individuality  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  intended  for  portraits.  “The  face  of 
Christ  seems  divine ;  no  subsequent  artist  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  imparting  that  sweetness  and  gentleness 
which  tradition  gives  to  the  Saviour’s  features  and 
which  we  here  for  the  first  time  see  realized.”  “The 
heads  of  the  apostles  are  equally  remarkable.  We 
seem  to  read  the  character  of  each  of  them ;  the  very 
soul  of  man  is  here  portrayed  in  the  metal  as  per¬ 
haps  never  before  or  after  in  Christian  art.” 

VS 

Why  the  Chalice  Seems  Genuine 

THE  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  this  Anti- 
ochan  relic  and  its  antiquity  is  exceedingly  tech¬ 
nical,  for  the  most  part,  and  yet  it  so  appeals  to  com¬ 
mon  sense  that  I  will  summarize  it  here  in  order  that 
all  may  see  that  the  dating  is  not  mere  guess-work, 
where  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought. 

1.  The  decay  of  the  metal  is  such  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  this  being  medieval  or  modern 
work. 

2.  The  art  work  upon  this  cup  is  so  excellent  that, 
since  it  certainly  is  ancient,  it  must  go  back  to  classi¬ 
cal  times,  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  art  ex¬ 
perts,  cannot  have  been  executed  after  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  A.  D.  117-138. 

3.  The  cup  has  been  battered  by  falling  debris,  and 
this  battering  must  have  taken  place  before  the  de¬ 
cay  of  the  silver,  else  the  cup  would  have  been  shat- 
tered. 

4.  There  is  such  a  striking  resemblance  in  design 
to  certain  sculptured  cups  representing  the  Emperor 
Augustus  of  the  first  century  as  to  make  it  almost 
certain  that  the  artist  who  made  this  cup  got  his 
theme  from  that  design. 

5.  This  cup  being  certainly  ancient,  as  it  is,  and  it 
being  established  that  it  is  genuine  in  every  respect, 
perhaps  the  most  important  evidence  concerning  its 
exact  date  is  that  the  symbolism  is  distinctly  that  of 
the  first  century.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  symbols 
nor  the  nimbus  of  later  times  is  shown. 

6.  The  date  is  probably  the  year  57,  because  there 
is  a  line  of  57  rosettes  around  the  outer  cup,  the  odd 
number  and  the  manifest  crowding  needed  to  get 
them  all  into  the  line  indicating  that  there  was  spe¬ 


cial  reason  for  the  exact  number.  These  may  indi¬ 
cate  the  date,  A.  D.  57. 

Gustavus  A.  Eisen,  American  Journal  of  Archeology, 
1916,  pp.  426-437. 

VS 

The  Source  of  the  Symbolism 

DOUBTLESS  other  important  items  of  this  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  communion  cup  will  be  pointed  out 
from  time  to  time.  Already  Professor  J.  A.  Mont¬ 
gomery  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Didache, 
the  “Teachings  of  Jesus,”  of  the  first  century,  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  eucharistic  prayer  speaks  of 
the  “vine  of  David.”  This  cup  has  as  its  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  of  decoration  the  symbolism  of  the 
vine.  Professor  Montgomery  thinks  also,  with  great 
plausibility,  that  the  whole  symbolism  of  the  cup  is 
drawn  from  the  80th  Psalm.  Even  “The  wild  boar 
out  of  the  wood  doth  ravish  it,”  is  seen  in  the  beast 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  vines.  It  certainly  greatly 
resembles  a  wild  boar.  In  accordance  with  this  in¬ 
terpretation,  the  portrait  figures,  though  of  Christ 
and  apostles,  are  intended  primarily  to  represent  the 
tribes  of  Israel :  Jesus  represents  the  two  tribes, 
Judah  and  Levi  (from  the  tribal  relationship  of  his 
father  and  mother,  as  some  think).1  This  would  also 
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And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter,  and  Peter  remembered 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had  said  unto  him.  Before  the  cock 
crow  thou  jhalt  deny  me  thrice.  And  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bit¬ 
terly.— Luke  22  :  61,  62. 

HOT  on  my  soul  it  flashes — this  deed  that  I  have  done ! 

Have  I — oh,  dust  and  ashes — denied  God'.s  holy  Son  ? 
Could  I  who  stood  so  near  him,  with  love  so  proud  and  strong. 
Did  I  who  so  revere  him — so  deeply  stoop  to  wrong  ? 

/,  heir  of  his  salvation  I  /  who  have  known  such  grace! 

(He,  in  transfiguration,  showed  me  his  glory-face.) 

He  washed  my  feet — he  fed  me — yea,  healed  my  fevered  kin ; 
He  taught  me,  loved  me,  led  me — and  oh,  what  have  I  been  ? 

Ah,  perfidy  unbounded !  Burn  me,  O  scalding  tears ! 

O  depths  of  sin  unsounded  1  how  shall  1  spend  my  years  ? 

Rocks,  mountains,  haste  to  hide  me — I  would  that  I  were  dead  ! 
Peace,  hope,  and  joy  denied  me — my  light  forever  fled ! 

I  slept  when  he  was  bearing  immeasurable  woe. 

Yea,  dully  slept,  unsharing  the  anguish  he  must  know. 

He  called  me  in  his  trial,  mid  shadows  cold  and  dim — 

I  drowsing,  gave  denial  to  watch  one  hour  with  him.  » 

'Twas  not  my  love  availed  him  in  black  Gethsemane — 

Oh,  1  have  ever  failed  him,  when  most  he  needed  me ! 

With  vows  to  stand  beside  him  if  peril  should  come  nigh, 

I  said  though  all  denied  him,  yet  would  not  I — not  I. 

And  then — yea,  I  forsook  him !  alas  I  how  could  it  be  ? 

When  wicked  ruffians  took  him  I  only  thought  to  flee ! 

Far  off  did  1  pursue  him — then  'neath  a  maiden's  jeers 
Denied  I  ever  knew  him — whom  I  -had  loved  for  years  I 

My  coward  heart  denied  him !  Oh,  boundless  treachery ! 

Then,  as  I  stood  beside  him,  he  turned  and  looked  on  me. 
Reproachful?  Yea,  but  tender — no,  he  did  not  despise, 

For  oh,  I  saw  Love’s  splendor  revealed  in  his  dear  eyes ! 

My  grief  no  thought  can  measure — 1  wept  with  burning  tears — 
But  Christ’s  look  1  will  treasure,  all  my  forgiven  years. 

Let  thunders  roar  above  me,  and  earthquakes  heave  the  sea — 

I  knew  his  heart  still  loved  me,  the  way  he  looked  on  me ! 

The  cross — the  tomb — the  rising  — of  him  we  thought  was  dead  I 
And  then — O  joy  surprising  I  his  messenger  he  sped. 

No  message  could  be  sweeter  than  Jesus  sent  to  me  : 

"  Go,  tell  them— yea,  and  Peter,  meet  me  in  Galilee.” 

As  wheat  had  1  been  sifted,  had  Satan’s  power  prevailed, 

But  Christ  had  prayer  uplifted,  and  his  faith  never  failed. 

With  joy  my  heart  is  riven,  for  1  have  seen  his  face. 

And  know  I  am  forgiven  with  everlasting  grace  ! 

Let  him  that  Uunketh  he  standeth.  take  heed  lest  he  fall. — 1'  Cor.  10  :  12 


I  HOPE  this  cup  of  Antioch  is  entirely  genuine  and 
what  it  is  believed  to  be.  I  would  not  suggest  any¬ 
thing  to  the  discredit  of  the  distinguished  arch¬ 
eologists  and  artists  who  have  examined  it.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  however,  not  to  feel  something  of  an  in¬ 
stinctive  apprehensiveness.  Natural  processes  of  de¬ 
cay,  like  natural  processes  of  growth,  seldom  present 
things  so  scientifically  complete.  It  is  not  that  such 
exact  testimony  of  sacred  things  is  unlikely,  but  that 
such  completeness  of  fragments  is  unusual  and  in¬ 
clines  one  to  be  very  cautious  that  no  evidences  of 
voluntary  aid  shall  escape  notice.  But,  perhaps,  my 
hint  is  unworthy:  I  hope  it  may  never  find  any 
justification. 

VS 

Are  They  Really  Paradise  or  Flood  Tablets? 

AS  INTIMATED  some  time  ago  in  these  notes,  the 
discussion  over  Professor  Langdon’s  translation 
of  inscriptions  from  the  Nippur  Library  which  he 
has  named  the  “Fall  tablet”  and  the  “Flood  tablet,” 
two  parts  of  one  literary  work  in  old  Sumerian,  goes 
on.  I  was  about  to  say  “goes  merrily  on.”  And  it 
is,  indeed,  conducted  in  quite  a  good  spirit,  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  exactly  cheerful.  Professor 
Prince  of  Columbia  University  has  assailed  Professor 
Langdon’s  translation,  and  Professor  Jastrow,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  made  most  vigorous 
protest  against  Professor  Langdon’s  principal  claims. 

In  a  long  and  learned  article  in  the  Journal  of 
Semitic  Languages,  for  an  off-print  from  which  I 
am  radfJ)ted.-.to  .Enpfessor  .Jastrow!?.;  kindness,,  bs  , 
makes  q,  strong  argument  against  these  inscriptions 
as  any  account  of  either  Paradise  or  the  Deluge. 

It  is  impossible  as  yet,  certainly  for  those  of  us 
who  are  not  Sumerian  scholars,  to  decide  with  con¬ 
fidence  between  the  disputants;  because  they  differ 
about  the  facts.  Yet,  after  all,  those  who  are  not 
experts  can  often  determine  very  well  which  dis¬ 
putant  makes  out  the  stronger  case. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  evident  that  Professor  Lang- 
don,  in  the  excitement  of  publishing  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  a  great  inscription  of  transcending  interest, 
gave  some  ideas  as  belonging  to  the  text  which  more 
sober  study  does  not  support.  Indeed,  he  himself 
frankly  admits  some  mistranslation.  Professor 
Jastrow  presses  him  very  hard  at  these  points,  and 
certainly  makes  good  some  of  his  objections  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Langdon’s  original  translation.  Unfortunately 
the  correct  translation  according  to  Professor  Jas¬ 
trow  is,  as  one  of  the  Philadelphia  dailies  used  to 
say,  “not  fit  to  print” ;  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with 
not  a  few*  ancient  mythological  inscriptions.  The 
general  idea,  according  to  Professor  Jastrow,  is  that 
the  tablet,  instead  of  describing  q  great  Deluge,  sim¬ 
ply  tells  of  the  fertilizing  of  the  earth  by  the -annual 
rains,  under  the  mythological  figure  of  a  marriage 
among  the  gods ;  and  instead  of  a  Paradise,  where  all 
was  innocence  and  delight,  tells  of  the  time  when  as 
yet  were  none  of  the  things  of  this  world :  in  short, 
the  announcement  that  men  and  animals  were  not  yet 
created. 

Professor  Langdon  thinks  the  flood  described  as 
one  of  nine  months’  duration ;  Professor  Jastrow, 
that  the  rainy  season  is  described  as  lasting  nine 
months.  Even  the  merest  tyro  could  see  that  room 
for  discussion  might  easily  be  found  here;  either 
view  might  be  right,  and  either  might  be  a  mistaken 
view. 

Evidently  some  mistakes  were  made  in  the  first 
hasty  translation  and  publication  of  these  tablets, 
and  some  of  the  interesting  suggestions  about  the 
description  of  Paradise  and  the  Deluge  may  have  to 
be  surrendered  entirely,  which  would  leave  us  just 
where  we  were  before.  But  the  end  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  is  not  yet. 

Professor  Morris  Jastrow,  American  Journal  of  Semitic 
Languages,  Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  2,  January,  1917. 


VS 

Why  Did  Joshua  Plaster  the  Stones? 

THE  Schweich  lectures,  delivered  in  1915  by  Pro 
fessor  Naville,  are  at  hand.  In  this  course  < 
lectures  the  Professor  presents  and  extends  sor 
what  the  thesis  of  his  recent  work  entitled  “Ai 
aeology  of  the  Bible.”  In  that  book  he  presented 
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There  was  a  time,  which  we  can  all  re¬ 
member,  when  men  of  science  were  con¬ 
tent,  were  actually  content,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  materialistic  conception  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Their  antagonistic  position  with 
regard  to  spiritual  matters  was  not  a  defiant 
position.  It  was  a  position  of  self-assurance 
and  self-content.  They  did  not  look  into 
such  matters,  because  they  were  convinced 
that  it  was  vain  to  look  into  them,  that 
there  was  nothing  that  would  come  of  their 
examination  of  the  secret  motives,  of  the 
secret  springs  of  action  among  men,  of  the 
secret  source  of  life  in  the  world  itself. 
But  that  time  has  gone  by.  Even  men  of 
science  now  feel  that  the  explanation  which 
they  give  of  the  universe  is  so  partial  an 
explanation,  so  incomplete  an  explanation, 
that  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  thought 
— quite  aside  from  the  benefit  of  their  own 
souls — it  is  necessary  that  something 
should  be  added  to  it.  They  know  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  segment  in  the  complete 
circle  of  knowledge,  which  they  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  and  which  must  be  supplied  if  the 
whole  circle  is  not  to  show  its  imperfec¬ 
tion  and  incompleteness. 
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There  is  nothing  that  gives  such  pith 
to  public  service  as  religion.  A  God  of 
truth  is  no  mean  prompter  to  the  enlight¬ 
ened  service  of  mankind;  and  the  char¬ 
acter  formed,  as  if  in  His  eye,  has  always 
a  fibre  and  sanction  such  as  you  shall  not 
easily  obtain  for  the  ordinary  man  from  the 
mild  promptings  of  philosophy. 

% 

There  are  great  problems  before  the 
American  people.  There  are  problems 
which  will  need  purity  of  spirit  and  an 
integrity  of  purpose  such  as  have  never 
been  called  for  before  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  I  should  be  afraid  .to  go 
forward  if  1  did  not  believe  that  there  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  all  our  schooling  and 
of  ail  our  thought  this  incomparable  and 
unimpeachable  Word  of  God.  If  we  cannot 
derive  our  strength  thence,  there  is  no 
source  from  which  we  can  derive  it,  and 
so  I  would  bid  you  go  from  this  place,  if 
I  may,  inspired  once  more  with  the  feeling 
that  the  Providence  of  God  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  and  .that  only  those  can 
guide,  and  only  those  can  follow,  who  take 
this  Providence  of  God  from  the  sources 
where  it  is  authentically  interpreted. 

I  beseech  all  my  fellow  believers  to  pon- 
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der  this  matter.  By  the  blessing  of  God, 

I  ascribe  to  Bible  study  the  help  and 
strength  which  I  have  had  from  God  to 
pass  in  peace  through  deeper  trials,  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  than  I  had  ever  had  before ;  and 
after  having  now  above  fourteen  years  tried 
this  way,  I  can  most  fully,  in  the  fear  of 
God,  commend  it. 

A  soul  that  has  been  refreshed  and  made 
happy  early  in  the  morning  meets  the  serv¬ 
ice,  the  trials,  and  the  temptations  of  the 
day  with  a  power  how  different  from  that 
of  one  that  has  had  no  spiritual  preparation. 

% 

It  is  sometimes  a  very  troubling  thought 
that  in  the  rush  of  our  modern  life  we 
scarcely  have  time  to  think  of  our  indi¬ 
vidual  souls. 

I  think  it  is  fortunate  we  do  not  have 
time  to  think  of  our  individual  characters. 
I  have  no  patience  with  the  principle  that 
a  man’s  chief  business  in  life  is  to  culti¬ 
vate  his  character.  That  means  that  his 
chief  business  is  to  think  about  himself. 
That  is  the  last  person  he  ought  ever  to 
think  about.  I  believe  that  character  is 
essentially  a  by-product.  If  you  try  to 
make  it  directly,  you  make  a  prig;  but 


if  you  do  your  duty  to  mankind  and  your 
God,  you  make  a  character.  .  .  . 

But  it  is  a  serious  thing  that  there  are 
so  few  minutes  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
when  we  can  pause  to  think  of  God  and 
the  eternal  issues  of  the  life  that  we  are 
living;  for  the  thing  that  we  call  civiliza¬ 
tion  sometimes  absorbs  and  hurries  whole 
populations  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  constantly  aware  that  they  are  not 
breathing  the  air  of  spiritual  inspiration 
which  is  necessary  for  the  expansion  of 
their  hearts  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

THE  BIBLE 

The  Bible  is  the  word  of  life.  I  beg  that 
you  will  read  it  and  find  this  out  for  your- 
selves—read,  not  little  snatches  here  and 
there,  but  long  passages  that  will  really  be 
the  road  to  the  heart  of  it.  You  will  find 
it  full  of  real  men  and  women  not  only, 
but  also  of  the  things  you  have  wondered 
about  and  been  troubled  about  all  your  life, 
as  men  have  been  always;  and  the  more 
you  read  the  more  it  will  become  plain  to 
you  what  things  are  worth  while  and  what 
are  not,  what  things  make  men  happy- — 
loyalty,  right  dealing,  speaking  the  truth, 
readiness  to  give  everything  for  what  they 
think  their  duty,  and,  most  of  all,  the 
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wish  that  they  may  have  the  real  approval 
of  the  Christ,  who  gave  everything  for 
them ;  and  the  things  that  are  guaranteed 
to  make  men  unhappy — selfishness,  coward¬ 
ice,  greed  and  everything  that  is  low  and 
mean.  When  you  have  read  the  Bible  you 
know  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God,  because 
you  will  have  found  it  the  key  to  your 
own  heart,  your  own  happiness,  and  your 
own  duty. 

The  Bible  stands  right  in  the  center,  in 
the  marketplace  of  our  lives,  and  there 
bubbles  with  the  waters  of  life.  It  is, 
itself,  the  fountain,  the  inexhaustible  foun¬ 
tain,  and  only  those  who  have  learned  from 
it,  and  only  those  who  have  drunk  of  those 
waters,  can  be  refreshed  for  the  long 
journey. 

The  opinion  of  the  Bible  bred  in  me,  not 
only  by  the  teaching  of  my  home  when 
I  was  a  boy,  but  also  by  every  turn  and 
experience  of  my  life  and  every  step  of 
study,  is  that  it  is  the  one  supreme  source 
of  revelation — the  revelation  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  life,  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  spirit¬ 
ual  nature  and  needs  of  men.  It  is  the  only 
guide  of  life  which  really  leads  the  spirit 
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in  the  way  of  peace  and  salvation.  If  men 
could  but  be  made  to  know  it  intimately 
and  for  what  it  really  is,  we  should  have 
secured  both  individual  and  social  regenera¬ 
tion. 

% 

The  Bible  has  stood  at  the  back  of  Prog¬ 
ress.  .  .  .  Not  a  little  of  the  history 

of  liberty  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
moving  sentences  of  this  Book  were  made 
familiar  to  the  ears  and  understanding  of 
those  peoples  who  have  led  mankind  in 
exhibiting  the  forms  of  government  and  the 
impulses  of  reform  which  have  made  for 
freedom  and  self-government  among  man¬ 
kind.  For  this  is  a  book  which  reveals  men 
unto  themselves,  not  as  creatures  in  bond¬ 
age,  not  as  men  under  human  authority, 
not  as  those  bidden  to  take  counsel  and 
command  of  any  human  source.  It  reveals 
every  man  to  himself  as  a  distinct  moral 
agent  responsible  not  to  men,  not  even  to 
those  men  whom  he  has  put  over  him  in 
authority,  but  responsible  to  his  Lord  and 
Maker.  Whenever  a  man  sees  this  vision 
he  stands  up  a  free  man ;  whatever  may  be 
the  government  under  which  he  lives,  he 
sees  beyond  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
life. 

I  heard  a  very  eloquent  sermon  today 
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from  an  honored  gentleman  who  is  with  us 
tonight.  He  was  speaking  upon  the  effect 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  future  life  upon  our 
conduct  in  this  life.  And  it  seemed  to 
me  that  as  I  listened  to  him  I  saw  the 
flames  of  those  fires  rekindled  at  which  the 
martyrs  died  forgetful  of  the  pain,  with 
praise  and  thanksgiving  upon  their  lips 
that  they  had  opportunity  to  render  their 
testimony  that  this  was  not  the  life  for 
which  they  had  lived,  but  that  there  was  a 
house  builded  in  the  Heavens,  not  built  of 
men  but  built  of  God,  to  the  vision  of  which 
they  had  lifted  their  eyes  as  they  passed 
through  the  world,  which  gave  them  cour¬ 
age  to  fear  no  man  but  to  serve  God.  And 
I  thought  that  all  the  records  of  heroism, 
of  the  great  things  that  had  illustrated 
human  life,  were  summed  up  in  the  power 
of  men  to  see  that  vision.  .  .  . 

You  know  that  human  life  is  a  constant 
struggle.  In  this  book  there  is  peace  simply 
because  we  read  here  the  object  of  the 
struggle.  The  most  solid  and  satisfying 
peace  is  that  which  comes  from  this  con¬ 
stant  spiritual  warfare.  This  great  book 
does  not  teach  any  doctrine  of  peace,  so 
long  as  there  is  sin  to  be  combated  and 
overcome  in  one’s  own  heart  and  in  the 
great  moving  force  of  human  society.  We 


must  look  upon  the  Bible  as  the  great  char¬ 
ter  of  the  human  soul,  the  “Magna  Charta” 
of  the  human  soul. 

How  these  pages  teem  with  the  masses  of 
mankind!  These  are  the  annals  of  peoples 
— the  common  run  of  men.  There  are  kings 
upon  the  pages  of  Scripture,  but  do  you 
think  of  any  king  in  Scripture  as  being  any¬ 
thing  else  than  a  mere  man?  There  was 
the  great  king  David,  of  a  line  blessed  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  line  from  which  should 
come  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Does  the  Bible 
utter  eulogies  on  him,  conceal  his  faults 
and  magnify  his  virtues  as  a  modem  biogra¬ 
phy?  No,  the  book  strips  every  shred  of 
counterfeit  and  concealment  and  shows 
him  as,  indeed,  an  instrument  of  God,  but 
a  sinful  and  selfish  man  who  was  one  day 
to  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God 
and  be  judged  not  as  a  king  but  a  man. 
The  Bible  is  a  picture  of  the  human  heart 
displayed  for  all  ages  and  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  men.  It  classifies  moral  virtues. 
It  apprises  us  that  men  are  to  be  judged  not 
according  to  their  wits  but  according  to 
their  characters. 

*3? 

The  New  Testament  is  the  history  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  testimony  of 
common  men  who  rallied  to  His  fellowship 
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and  who  by  their  faith  and  preaching  re¬ 
made  a  world  that  was  under  thrall  of  the 
Roman  army.  This  is  the  history  of  the 
triumph  of  the  human  spirit,  in  the  persons 
of  humble  men. 

.  .  .  Those  (the  masses  of  struggling 

human  beings,  of  millions  of  human  hearts 
trying  to  beat  their  way  up  into  the  light 
and  into  the  hope  of  the  future)  are  the 
sources  of  strength  and  I  pray  God  that 
these  sources  may  never  cease  to  be  spirit¬ 
ualized  by  the  immortal  subjections  of  these 
words  of  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  .  .  . 
Let  no  man  suppose  that  progress  can  be 
divorced  from  religion  or  that  there  is  any 
other  platform  for  the  ministers  of  reform 
than  the  platform  written  in  the  utterances 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

¥ 

I  am  sorry  for  the  men  who  do  not  read 
the  Bible  every  day.  I  wonder  why  they 
deprive  themselves  of  the  strength  and  of 
the  pleasure.  It  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
books  in  the  world,  for  every  time  you 
open  it  some  old  text  that  you  have  read 
a  score  of  times  suddenly  beams  with  a 
new  meaning.  Evidently  the  moods  and 
the  thought  of  that  day,  bred  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  you  cannot  analyze,  have 
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suddenly  thrown  their  light  upon  that  page 
and  upon  that  passage,  and  there  springs 
out  upon  the  page  to  you  something  that 
you  never  saw  lie  upon  it  before.  There 
is  no  other  book  that  I  know  of  which  this 
is  true;  there  is  no  other  book  that  yields 
its  meaning  so  personally,  that  seems  to  fit 
itself  so  intimately  to  the  very  spirit  that  is 
seeking  its  guidance.  And  so  when  we 
teach  our  children  we  do  not  teach  them, 
I  hope,  dogmatically.  We  must  not  try  to 
make  them  read  the  Scripture  as  we  read 
it,  but  merely  try  to  bring  them  into  such 
contact  with  the  Scripture  that  it  will  yield 
its  meaning  to  their  hearts  and  to  their 
mind.  Make  it  their  companion,  make  it 
their  familiar  textbook,  and  the  rest  will 
take  care  of  itself.  Who  shall  dare  to  guide 
another  human  spirit  in  the  same  path  that 
he  himself  has  trodden?  Shall  we  not 
merely  take  those  whom  we  teach  to  the 
road  and  say:  Here  is  the  way  of  life; 
walk  ye  on  it ;  don't  follow  us ;  don’t  look 
upon  us  as  examples  of  the  consequence  of 
our  teaching;  walk  ye  on  it,  and  it  will 
lead  you  to  the  City  of  Light. 


If  I  understand  the  Scriptures  in  the 
least,  they  speak  a  gospel  of  love.  Except 
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God  draw  you,  you  are  not  drawn.  You 
are  not  brought  in  by  whips,  you  are  not 
drawn  by  a  frowning  face,  you  are  not 
drawn  by  a  threatening  gesture.  You  are 
drawn  by  love,  you  are  drawn  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  if  you  come  you  will  be  received 
as  a  son.  Nothing  but  yearning  draws  you. 
Fear  never  drew  you  anywhere.  You  must 
realize  that  it  is  all  a  question  of  personal 
relationship  between  man  and  his  Maker, 
and  a  personal  relationship  founded  upon 
love.  .  .  .  What  we  are  working  for  in 

the  young  people,  as  in  the  old,  is  to  show 
them  the  perfect  image  of  a  Man  who  will 
draw  all  the  best  powers  of  their  nature  to 
Himself,  and  make  them  love  Him  so  that 
they  will  love  Him  more  than  they  love 
themselves,  and  loving  Him  so,  will  love 
their  fellowmen  more  than  they  love  them¬ 
selves.  You  cannot  create  love  by  enter¬ 
tainment,  but  you  can  make  love  by  perfect 
exhibition  of  Christ-like  qualities,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  veil  which  for  most 
men  hangs  before  the  face  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour.  Our  whole  object,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  church  work  is  simply  this :  to  enable 
all  to  see  Him,  to  realize  Him,  and  if  we 
devote  ourselves  to  that  purpose  with  sin¬ 
gleness  of  heart  and  without  thought  of 
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ourselves,  we  shall  suddenly  see  the  seats 
filling,  because  where  there  is  fire  thither 
will  men  carry  their  lamps  to  be  lighted. 
Where  there  is  power  men  will  go  to  par¬ 
take  of  it.  Every  human  soul  instinctively 
feels  that  the  only  power  he  desires,  the 
only  power  that  can  relieve  him  from  the 
tedium  of  the  day’s  work,  the  only  thing 
which  can  put  a  glow  upon  the  routine  of 
the  day’s  task,  the  only  thing  that  can 
take  him  back  to  the  golden  age  when 
everything  had  a  touch  of  magic  about  it, 
when  everything  was  greater  than  the  fact, 
when  everything  had  lurking  behind  it  some 
mysterious  power,  when  there  was  in  every¬ 
thing  a  vision  and  a  perfect  image — is  this 
thing  which  he  sees  enthroned  upon  the 
shining  countenance  of  those  who  really 
believe  in  the  life  and  saving  grace  of  their 
Lord  and  Master. 

CHRISTIANITY 

Christianity  did  not  come  into  the  world 
merely  to  save  the  world,  merely  to  set 
crooked  things  straight,  merely  to  purify 
social  motives,  merely  to  elevate  the  pro¬ 
gram  according  to  which  we  live,  merely 
to  put  new  illumination  into  the  plans  we 
form  for  the  regeneration  of  the  life  we 
are  living  now.  The  end  and  object  of 
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Christianity  is  the  individual,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  the  vehicle  of  Christianity.  There 
can  be  no  other  vehicle. 

It  is  my  clear  conviction  that  Christ’s 
teachings  are  making  actual  progress  in  the 
world.  While  it  is  probably  true  that 
Christianity  in  its  older  dogmatic  forms 
has  less  hold  upon  the  people  of  our  own 
day  than  it  had  upon  those  of  earlier  genera¬ 
tions,  the  real  spirit  of  Christ,  translated 
into  terms  of  service  and  personal  devotion, 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  our  day  perhaps  more 
widespread  and  dominant  than  ever  before, 
and  it  is  surely  that  at  bottom  which  is 
tending  to  purify  our  politics  and  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  put  international  affairs  upon 
a  permanent  footing  of  peace.  It  is  unques¬ 
tionably  an  advantage,  and  a  great  advan¬ 
tage,  for  a  public  man  to  be  known  as  a 
professing  Christian.  My  own  feeling  with 
regard  to  this  whole  matter  is  one  of  great 
and  confident  hope. 

¥ 

It  seems  singular  that  each  generation 
should  ask  itself  for  what  purpose  the  Gos¬ 
pel  has  come  into  the  world,  and  yet  it  is 
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necessary  if  we  would  understand  our  own 
purposes  that  we  should  ask  ourselves  in 
our  own  generation  that  fundamental  ques- 
tion.  No  doubt  Christianity  came  into  the 
world  to  save  the  world.  We  are  privileged 
to  live  in  the  midst  of  many  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  great  service  that  Christianity 
does  to  society— -to  the  world  that  now  is. 
All  of  the  finest  things  that  have  made  his¬ 
tory  illustrious  seem  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  All  those  things 
which  distinguish  modern  civilization  are 
things  which  it  has  derived  from  the  spirit 
of  a  Church  which,  when  it  has  remem¬ 
bered  Christ,  has  reminded  the  world  of  the 
ideals  according  to  which  it  should  serve 
mankind- — should  serve  all  the  ends  for 
which  men  live  together;  and  in  our  own 
day  in  particular  there  are  a  great  many 
notable  movements  afoot  which  are  mani¬ 
festly  touched — at  their  root,  at  any  rate — 
with  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

12 

Every  man  who  is  not  absolutely  dried 
up  is  kept  alive  by  the  inexhaustible  well  of 
sentiment.  It  is  the  fashion  of  our  age  to 
cover  the  well  over  with  concrete  so  that 
you  cannot  even  see  or  guess  the  gleam  of 
the  waters,  but  they  are  there  creeping  up 
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in  the  soul  and  maintaining  all  that  produces 
living  fruit.  What  the  minister  has  to  do 
is  to  blast  away  these  concrete  covers  and 
say  to  men,  “Here  are  the  only  sustaining 
waters  of  life,  here  is  the  rediscovery  of 
your  spirits.”  In  that  wise  they  must  re¬ 
veal  God  to  men,  reveal  God  to  them  in 
their  own  spirits,  reveal  God  to  them  in 
thought  and  in  action,  reestablish  the  spirit¬ 
ual  kingdom  among  us,  by  proclaiming  in 
season  and  out  of  season  that  there  is  no 
explanation,  and  that  man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone,  cannot  live  by  scientific 
thought  alone ;  that  he  is  not  only  starving 
but  that  he  knows  that  he  is  starving,  and 
that  digestion  of  this  dry  stuff  that  he  takes 
into  his  mouth  is  not  possible  unless  it  be 
conveyed  by  the  living  water  of  the  Spirit. 
I  take  that  to  be  a  very  great  and  a  very 
difficult  task — a  challenge  to  the  best  things 
that  are  in  any  man.  I  congratulate  you, 
young  gentlemen,  that  it  is  your  high  and 
difficult  function  in  life.  I  beg  you  not  to 
explain  it  away  in  the  presence  of  any 
audience,  but  to  proclaim  its  sovereignity 
among  men,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
world  to  know  these  things,  if  it  would 
know  itself.  For  it  is  a  very  significant 
matter  in  my  mind,  that  the  Gospel  came 
into  the  world  to  save  the  world  as  well 
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as  to  save  individual  souls.  There  is  one 
sense  in  which  I  have  never  had  very  much 
interest  in  the  task  of  saving  individual 
souls  by  merely  advising  them  to  run  to 
cover.  It  has  never  seemed  to  me  that  the 
isolation  of  the  human  soul,  its  preservation 
from  contamination  such  as  the  Middle  Ages 
attempted,  or  any  modem  substitute  for 
that,  was  graced  with  any  dignity  at  all.  If 
men  cannot  lift  their  fellowmen  in  the 
process  of  saving  themselves,  I  do  not  see 
that  it  is  very  important  that  they  should 
save  themselves,  because  they  reduce  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  that  means  to  the  essence  of  self¬ 
fishness,  and  anything  that  is  touched  with 
selfishness  is  very  far  removed  from  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Christianity  came 
into  the  world  to  save  the  world  as  well  as 
to  save  individual  men,  and  individual  men 
can  afford  in  conscience  to  be  saved  only 
as  part  of  the  process  by  which  the  world 
itself  is  regenerated.  Do  not  go  about, 
then,  with  the  idea  that  you  are  picking  out 
here  and  there  a  lost  thing,  but  go  about 
with  the  consciousness  that  you  are  setting 
afoot  a  process  by  which  you  will  lift  the 
whole  level  of  the  world  and  of  modern 
life. 

The  beauty  of  the  Gospel  is  that  it  is  a 
Gospel  which  leaves  us,  not  the  barren  hope 
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that  in  our  own  strength  we  can  be  useful,, 
but  the  splendid,  fruitful  hope  that  there  is 
One  who  if  we  but  rely  upon  Him  can 
inform  us  with  these  things  and  make  our 
spirits  to  be  the  true  spirits  of  God. 

THE  CHURCH 

To  my  thinking,  the  Christian  Church 
stands  not  only  at  the  center  of  philan¬ 
thropy  but  at  the  center  of  education,  at  the 
center  of  science,  at  the  center  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  at  the  center  of  politics — in  short,  at 
the  center  of  sentiment  and  thinking  life, 
and  the  business  of  the  Christian  Church, 
of  the  Christian  minister,  is  to  show  the 
spiritual  relations  of  men  to  the  great  world 
processes,  whether  they  be  physical  or 
spiritual.  It  is.  nothing  less  than  to  show 
the  plan  of  life  and  men’s  relation  to  the 
plan  of  life.  I  wonder  if  any  of  you  realize 
how  hungry  men’s  minds  are  for  a  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  life? 

1? 

The  opportunity  of  the  Church  is  to  call 
in  tones  that  cannot  be  mistaken  to  every 
individual  to  think  of  his  own  place  in  the 
world  and  his  own  responsibility,  and  to 
resist  the  temptations  of  his  particular  life 
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in  such  ways  that  if  he  be  central  to  any¬ 
thing  the  whole  world  will  feel  the  quiver 
of  the  earthquake  that  comes  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  one  immovable  thing  in  it — 
moral  principle  embodied  in  a  particular 
man. 

A  place  of  worship  is  in  my  mind  a 
place  of  individual  vision  and  renewal.  I 
do  not  see  how  any  thoughtful  man  can 
be  conscious  that  he  sits  in  the  presence  of 
God  without  becoming  aware  not  only  of 
his  relationship  to  God,  so  far  as  he  can 
in  this  life  conceive  it,  but  also  of  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  his  fellowmen.  How  a  man 
can  harden  his  heart  in  the  exclusiveness 
of  selfishness  while  he  sits  in  a  place  where 
God  is  in  any  degree  revealed  to  him,  I 
cannot  understand. 

I  believe  that  every  place  of  worship  is 
sanctified  by  the  repeated  self-discovery 
which  comes  to  the  human  spirit.  As  con¬ 
gregations  sit  under  the  Word  of  God  and 
utter  the  praise  of  God,  there  must  come  to 
them  visions  of  beauty  not  elsewhere  dis¬ 
closed.  Even  the  family  is  too  little  a  circle. 
The  congregation  is  a  sample  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  There  is  revealed  to  the  man 
there  what  it  is  his  duty  to  be  and  to  do. 
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Therefore  I,  in  looking  forward  to  the 
privilege  of  worshiping  in  this  place,  shall 
look  forward  with  the  hope  that  there  may 
be  revealed  to  me,  as  to  you,  fresh  com¬ 
prehension  of  duty  and  of  privilege. 

PRAYER 

The  Cabinet  one  day  about  two  years 
ago  had  come  to  the  end  of  a  discussion 
concerning  a  momentous  international  issue. 
As  the  members  were  arising  from  the  long 
table  in  the  act  of  dispersing,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  halted  them  abruptly.  “Gentlemen,  I 
doubt  not  that  all  of  you  believe  in  prayer, 
as  I  do,”  he  said  in  substance.  “The  mat¬ 
ter  we  have  had  under  consideration  this 
morning  is  one  that  I  hope  you  will  pray 
about  as  you  go  to  your  desks  and  to  your 
homes.” 


JESUS  CHRIST 

Our  tr.ue  wisdom  is  in  our  ideals.  Prac¬ 
tical  judgments  shift  from  age  to  age,  but 
principles  abide ;  and  more  stable  even  than 
principles  are  the  motives  which  simplify 
and  ennoble  life.  That,  I  suppose,  is  why 
the  image  of  Christ  has  grown,  not  less,  but 
more  distinct  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
race  since  the  tragic  day  on  which  He  died 
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upon  the  cross.  .  .  .  He  is  the  only 
permanent  person  of  history,  the  only  being 
who  was  of  no  age  because  He  was  of  all, 
the  only  complete  and  unalterable  epitome 
of  what  man  is  and  what  man  would  be, 
a  creature  of  two  worlds. 

*« 

The  minister  must  preach  civilization  to 
men,  not  to  society.  He  must  preach  salva¬ 
tion  to  the  individual,  for  it  is  only  one  by 
one  that  we  can  love,  and  love  is  the  law 
of  life.  And  the  only  person  living  through 
whom  we  shall  love  is  our  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ. 

*« 

True  friendship  is  of  a  royal  lineage.  It 
is  of  the  same  kith  and  breeding  as  loyalty 
and  self-forgetting  devotion,  and  proceeds 
upon  a  higher  principle  even  than  they. 
For  loyalty  may  be  blind,  and  friendship 
must  not  be;  devotion  may  sacrifice  prin¬ 
ciples  of  right  choice,  which  friendship  must 
guard  with  an  excellent  and  watchful  care. 
You  must  act  in  your  friend’s  interest 
whether  it  please  him  or  not;  the  object 
of  love  is  to  serve,  not  to  win.  It  is  a 
hard  saying,  I  know— who  shall  be  pure 
enough  to  receive  it?  There  is  but  one 
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presence  in  which  it  can  be  made  plain  and 
acceptable,  and  that  is  the  presence  of 
Christ,  where  it  may  stand  revealed  in 
the  light  of  that  example  which  makes 
all  duty  to  shine  with  the  face  of  privi¬ 
lege  and  exalted  joy.  Here  are  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  real  renewal.  I  suppose  that 
we  can  speak  of  our  minds  as  indeed  re¬ 
newed  when  they  are  carried  back  in  vivid 
consciousness  to  some  first  and  primal 
standard  of  thought  and  duty ;  to  images 
which  seem  to  issue  direct  from  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  spirits,  fresh  with  imme¬ 
diate  creation,  clear  as  if  they  had  the  light 
of  the  first  morning  upon  them,  as  those 
who  go  back  to  the  very  springs  of  being. 
It  is  thus  of  necessity  that  our  renewal 
comes  through  love,  through  pure  motive, 
through  intimate  contact  with  whatever  re¬ 
minds  us  of  what  is  permanent  and  forever 
real,  whether  we  taste  it  in  the  fountains 
of  learning,  of  friendship,  or  of  divine  ex¬ 
ample,  the  crown  alike  of  friendship  and 
of  truth.  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  minister  should 
try  to  remind  his  fellowmen  in  everything 
that  he  does  and  in  everything  that  he  says, 
that  eternity  is  not  future,  but  present ; 
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that  there  is  in  every  transaction  of  life  a 
line  that  connects  it  with  eternity,  and  that 
our  lives  are  but  the  visible  aspect  of  the 
experience  of  our  spirits  upon  the  earth; 
that  we  are  living  here  as  spirits ;  that  our 
whole  conduct  is  to  be  influenced  by  things 
that  are  invisible,  of  which  we  must  be 
constantly  reminded  lest  our  eyes  shoulcf 
be  gluttonously  filled  with  the  things  that 
are  Visible;  that  we  should  be  reminded 
that  there  lurks  everywhere,  not  ungra¬ 
ciously  and  with  forbidding  mien,  but 
graciously  and  with  salvation  on  its  coun¬ 
tenance,  the  image  and  the  memory  of 
Christ,  going  a  little  journey  through  the 
earth  to  remind  men  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  of  the 
journey  that  all  spirits  are  taking  to  the 
land  that  is  unseen  and  to  which  they  are 
all  to  come. 
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LETTER 


“A  letter  from  one  hymn  writer,  Mr.  George 
C.  Stebbins,  to  another  of  like  occupation,  Mr. 
Hubert  P.  Main”  (by  permission). 


November  16th,  1920 


Dear  Hu.: 

Your  letter  of  the  10th  was  duly  received  'and  as 
there  was  nothing  regarding  the  business  in  hand  which 
had  not  already  been  covered,  I  did  not  think  it  im¬ 
portant  to  reply. 


But  your  remark  regarding  Mr.  Alexander’s  death, 
and  the  wish  you  expressed,  or  hope,  lhat  you  will  be 
as  sure  of  your  eternal  home  as  he  was,  has  lingered 
in  my  mind  and  leads  me  to  tell  you  how  I  stand  on 
this  greatest  of  all  questions,  even  though  it  may  seem 
rather  presuming  on  my  part  to  even  think  there  is  any 
need  of  it  in  this  case. 


When  I  started  out  on  the  Christian  life  over  fifty 
years  ago,  I  had  for  some  time,  several  years,  indeed,  a 
rather  vaque  idea  of  my  relations  to  God,  and  a  still 
more  vague  idea  as  to  the  matter  of  my  salvation;  but 
the  time  came  when  my  attention  was  directed  to  the 
conditions  as  given  in  the  scriptures  on  v/hich  I  could 
be  sure  of  my  salvation,  and  gradually  it  became  clear 
to  me  that  if  I  fulfilled  the  conditions  very  simply  and 
plainly  given,  I  was  given  God’s  word  for  it  that  my 
salvation  was  assured,  and  that  regardless  of  my  “worth¬ 
iness,”  per  se;  and  since  that  became  not  only  clear  to 
me,  but  a  settled  conviction,  I  have  never  looked  to  my 
goodness  or  my  worthiness  as  the  ground  of  my  assur¬ 
ance  for  salvation. 

The  “conditions”  as  given  in  the  word  are  well 
known,  and  hardly  need  mentioning,  so  familiar  are 
they,  but  as  they  lie  at  the  very  threshold  of  our  hope, 
they  cannot  be  too  well  understood  nor  too  much  in¬ 
sisted  upon.  “Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 


thou  shalt  be  saved,”  is  a  simple  statement,  and  easily 
to  be  understood;  but  while  that  is  true,  “believing”  in 
the  sense  everywhere  implied  as  the  condition,  means 
the  difference  between  life  and  death.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  no  mistake  shall  be 
made  regarding  it.  Unquestionably  it  means  a  definite 
acceptance  and  believing  on — or  trusting — Christ  as 
Saviour  and  Lord.  When  that  is  done,  we  have  the 
assurance  of  His  word  that  we  have  as  a  present  pos¬ 
session,  eternal  life,  as  given  in  John  1:  12;  John  5:  24 
and  John  6:  47.  This  being  the  case,  and  assured  by 
His  own  word,  there  need  be  no  questioning  of  our  own 
worthiness  or  merit,  for  our  standing  is  not  in  them, 
but  in  the  worthiness  and  merit  of  Christ  Himself. 

So,  dear  Hu,  knowing  as  you  do  where  your  belief, 
or  “trust”,  has  long  been,  you  have,  as  I  have,  Christ’s 
word  for  it  that  we  have  now  eternal  life,  hence  we  do 
not  have  to  wait  till  we  pass  over  the  threshold  into 
the  other  life  to  know  definitely  and  without  question 
that  we  have  “passed  from  death  to  life,”  and,  there¬ 
fore,  need  not  be  at  all  apprehensive  lest  we,  because 
of  the  consciousness  of  our  unworthiness,  which  we  all 
have,  may  fail  in  the  end  of  gaining  the  “eternal 
home”  of  which  you  speak. 

I  have  never  known  the  time  when  I  have  felt  for 
a  moment  free  from  a  sense  of  unworthiness,  or  free 
from  a  consciousness  of  imperfection  and  of  a  sinful 
nature,  but  since  I  have  come  to  understand  that  I  am 
accepted  of  God  on  the  ground  of  Christ’s  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  not  my  own,  and  therefore  my  “standing”  is 
in  Him  and  His  righteousness,  and  not  my  own,  I  have 
ceased  to  even  question  the  fact  of  my  present  salva¬ 
tion. 


So  it  is  not  a  question  about  our  being  as  certain  of 
salvation  as  seme  other  one,  however  saintly  he  may  be, 
for  the  veriest  child  who  “believes/"  and  indeed  the 
most  degraded  sinner,  who  puts  his  trust  in  the  Savi¬ 
our,  is  as  sure  and  certain  of  it. 

You  and  I  are  citizens  of  another  country,  our  life 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  and  ere  long  we  shall  stand 
in  His  very  presence,  and  shall  “fee  like  Him,  for  we 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is/8 

This  is  the  glorious  hope  about  which  you -have 
been  singing  thru  your  hymns  for  more  than  a  half 
century,  and  presently  the  reality  of  these  things  will 
burst  upon  us,  and  we  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  face 
of  our  Redeemer  and  the  glories  of  that  fair  land  be¬ 
yond  the  sea. 

“W©  shall  meet  beyond  the  River,  Bye  and  Bye, 
Bye  and  Bye.’8 

My  love  to  you,  as  in  the  many  years  gone  by, 
GEORGES. 

(George  C.  Stebbins) 

I,  the  elder  son  of  Hubert  P.  Main,  have  released  this 
personal  letter  to  my  father,  with  Mr.  Stebbins’  con¬ 
sent,  for  I  consider  it  a  splendid  statement  of  Assurance 
of  Salvation,  and  it  goes  with  the  prayer  that  God  may 
bring  this  blessed  and  comforting  message  t©  some  anx¬ 
ious  soul. 

Mr.  Stebbins  celebrated  his  85th  birthday  on  the 
25th  of  Feb.,  1941,  at  Catskill,  N.  Y. 
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Rev. 


In  recent  articles  in  The  British 
Weekly,  describing  the  spirit  and 
decisions  of  the  Copenhagen 
Conference,  I  have  given  my 
judgment  that  the  most  command¬ 
ing  social  necessity  of  our  time  is 
for  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
organise  her  powers  against  the 
forces  which  are  working  for  inter¬ 
national  bitterness  nnd  alienation. 
At  the  invitation  of  the  Editor  I 
return  to  this  conviction,  and  I 
wish  to  give  it  repeated  and 
stronger  emphasis.  Can  anyone 
doubt  that  the  baser  passions 
are  burning  again,  engender¬ 
ing  suspicions  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  and  driving  Governments  into 
mistrust  and  alienation?  Some  of 
us  were  cherishing  the  fine  illusion 
that  war  had  banished  war  fi#n 
tho  face  of  the  earth  for  at  least  a 
generation.  If  the  time  has  not 
arrived  when  we  “  hang  the  trum¬ 
pet  in  the  hall,  and  learn  of  war 
no  more,”  we  confidently  thought 
that  there  would  be  a  quiet  season 
for  the  ploughshare  and  the 
pruning  hook,  and  that  in  the  inter¬ 
lude  the  forces  of  sanity  and  good 
will  would  gather  strength. 

The  Angel  of  Peace  in  Armour. 

But  the  angel  of  peace  is  in 
armour !  The  spirit  of  war  is 
present  in  councils  of  peace. 
Thore  are  warlike  moods  about, 
and  warlike  words,  and  warlike 
gestures.  There  are  warlike  tem¬ 
pers  which  only  require  the  means 
and  they  will  rush  again  to  conflict. 
Explosive  stuff  is  lying  about  in 
every  part  ot  Europe.  Some  day 
a  seemingly  trifling  match  may  fire 
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it!  And  so  men  are  beginning  to 
talk  about  “the  next  great  war,” 
and  they  do  it,  not  in  a  tone  of 
whispered  horror,  but  in  the 
ordinary  levels  of  conversation,  as 
though  it  were  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world-  In  these  early 
days,  when  we  are  just  getting  hold 
of  the  ploughshare  and  the  pruning 
hook,  the  old  menace  is  on  the 
horizon  again,  the  glitter  of  sword 
and  spear,  the  instruments  of  hatred, 
the  agents  of  ravage  and  destruc¬ 
tion.  This  disquieting  view  is  not 
the  child  of  nightmare,  it  is  not 
the  issue  of  shattered  nerves.  It 
is  tho  result  of  common  observa¬ 
tion,  and  tho  open  eye  can  see  a 
witness  everywhere.  What  is 
needed  ? 

What  is  the  Response  of  the 
Leaders  of  Religion? 

Somo  time  ago  I  ventured  to 
report  a  sentence  from  a  con¬ 
versation  I  had  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  The  word  was  uttered 
soon  after  he  returned  from  the 
Conference  at  Genoa.  He  declared 
his  conviction  that  what  was 
wanted  in  these  Conferences  was  a 
different  atmosphere,  a  more  im¬ 
perative  sense  of  moral  ideal,  and 
ft  driving  power  which  would  give 
the  moral  ideal  its  rightful  con¬ 
straints  and  sovereignty.  “We 
have  not  had  the  requisite  religious 
force  behind  us,  and  it  is  for  the 
Churches  to  supply  it.”  The  other 
day  I  heard  Hr.  John  R.  Mott 
repeat  a  word  which  he  heard  from 
the  Premier  of  Japan,  when  the 
latter  was  returning  from  the 
Conference  at  Washington.  The 


Premier  of  Japan  is  not  a  pro¬ 
fessing  Christian,  but  this  was  his 
judgment  as  he  reviewed  the 
verbal  decisions  of  the  Conference :  • 

“  We  must  now  look  to  the  leadors 
of  religion.”  What  is  the  response 
of  tho  leaders  of  religion  to  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  Britain  and 
Japan  ? 

The  Politicians  have  failed  in 
Establishing  a  Righteous  Peace. 

The  affairs  of  tho  world  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  politicians,  some  of 
them  noble  and  magnanimous, 
accounting  themselves  stewards  in 
a  grave  obligation ;  others  of  them 
subtle,  cunning,  mischievous, 
always  plotting  and  manoeuvring 
for  tho  main  chances,  irrespective 
of  tho  broader  interests  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  difficult  for  the  old- 
fashioned  politician  and  diplomat¬ 
ist  to- breathe  tho  air  of  a  now  era 
nnd  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
mental  arid  moral  fashions  of  a 
new  day.  He  cannot  escape  from 
old  ways  and  traditions.  He 
,*V^iannot  break  away  from  old 
prejudices,  old  jealousies,  old  sus-  , 
/j^uioia a.  -  -idLo-is  too  often  tho  heated 
custodian  of  merely  national*  de¬ 
posits,  and  his  sight  is  that  of 
tho  partisan  rather  thau*  of  tho 
citizen  of  the  universe.  Ho  has 
the  competitive  spirit  rather  than 
the  co-operative  spirit,  and  lie  is 
far  more  concerned  in  erecting 
barriers  of  exclusion  than  in 
breaking  down  all  the  old  middle 
walls  of  partition  which  rear  them¬ 
selves,  in  such  grim  division,  be¬ 
tween  class  and  class,  and  between 
nation  and  nation.  But  even  the  • 
finer  type  ot  politician,  to  whom 
politics  is  just  tho  science  and  art 
of  universal  well-being,  has  a 
tremendous  fight  against  the 
destructive  material  forces  which, 
never  more  than  now,  aro  pursuing 
their  narrow  and  dividing  ends. 
The  politicians  have  failed  in 
establishing  a  righteous  poace,  and 
men  everywhere  are  feeling  the 
need  of  some  power  which  shall 
lift  all  political  relationships  out  of 
the  rut  and  mire  in  which  they  are 
fallen,  and  create  the  possibility  ot 
national  and  international  frat¬ 
ernity.  It  is  not  soft  sentiment  we 
need.  And  still  less  can  we  do 
anything  with  a  mere  “good 
nature”  which  is  indifferent  to 
moral  issues.  It  is  not  enough  for 
peoples  to  kiss  one  another ;  even 
a  kiss  is  to  be  “a  holy  kiss” 
Sentiment  must  be  impregnated 
with  righteousness.  Love  must 
draw  its  vital  strengh  from  holiness. 
Kinship  must  have  its  roots  in 
virtue.  Fraternity  must  havo  a 
moral  core.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
just  “  feeling  nice”  to  one  another. 

It  is  the  high  necessity  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  wril  of  Gon,  as  revealed  in 
Jesus* Christ,  in  all  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  mankind.  It  is  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  merely  parochial  and 
patriotic  fellowship  into  the  family 
of  man.  It  is  the  transformation 
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of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  into 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Clarion  Call  of  the  Prophet. 

And  what  is  the  power  which  is 
to  do  this  except  the  power  of 
religion  ?  And  how  are  men  to 
get  these  world-embijicing  moods 
and  these  world-inclusive  views  ? 
How  are  they  to  wed  these  ideals 
to  current  affairs  ?  How  are  they 
to  do  these  things  except  by  the 
moral  power  of  the  Christian 
religion  ?  And  what  is  to  be  the 
organ  of  both  power  and  ideal 
except  the  Church  of  the  Living 
God?  In  the  far-off  days,  of 
which  the  Old  Testament  preserves 
the  record,  the  prophet  was  the 
organ  of  the  national  conscience. 
The  prophet  was  the  medium 
through  which  the  voice  of  the 
Almighty  sounded  through  the 
"courts  of  kings,  and  broke  in  upon 
the  councils  of  statesmen,  and 
disturbed  the  plots  of  politicians, 
and  proclaimed  to  nations  the  ways 
of  righteousness  and  truth.  The 
prophet  appears  apd  re-appears  on 
all  the  stages  of  national  life. 
You  could  not  get  rid  of  him.  He 
could  not  be  scared  away  by  menace. 
He  could  not  be  bribed  into  silence. 
Visibly  and  audibly  he  was  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  the  Divine  will.  But 
in  our  later  days  the  function  of 
the  prophet  has  been  transferred  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  of  Christ  bears  the  high 
glory  of  her  divine  priesthood,  but 
added  to  her  priesthood,  nay  as  a 
vital  part  of  it,  she  has  to  be  the 
conscience  of  the  corporate  life. 
The  clear  <?larion  of  the  prophet  is 
to  be  wedded  to  the  mystic  minis¬ 
try  of  the  priest. 

The  Church  must  carry  the 
Lamp  of  God. 

Is  the  Church  fulfilling  her 
manifold  function  ?  Is  hor  heart 
-uJo~Vvomo  oFTkoad  and  noble' 

sympathies?  Is  she  clothed  with 
light  ?  Does  she  put  a  trumpet  to 
her  lips  which  can  awake  the  very 
dead  ?  There  are  individual 
members  of  the  Church  in  every 
land,  countless  thousands  of  them, 
who  are  wide  awake  in  spirit,  and 
who  are  devoted  servants  of  the 
Christian  ideal  But  they  are  like 
the  scattered  units  of  a%  broken 
army.  They  lack  the  strength  of 
a  well-disciplined  and  organised 
host.  I  know  the  answer  which  is 
sometimes  given  to  judgments  of 
this  kind.  We  are  told  that  the 
Church  is  not  intended  to  be  like 
an  organised  army,  moving  to  the 
sound  ot  bugle  down  the  crowded 
ways  of  time.  She  is  to  move  with 
the  silent  contagion  of  leaven,  and 
with  all  the  hidden  mystery  of 
growing  seed.  Yes,  but  we  are 
also  told  that  her  well-ordered  life 
is  to  be  seen  as  “  a  city  set  on  a  hill 
that  cannot  be  hid.”  She  is  to 
incarnate  her  ideals,  and  she  is  to 
present  herself  before  men  as  “  the 
Light  of  the  World.”  The  Church 
is  to  be  the  organ  through  which 
individual  faith  and  loyalty  can 
find  corporate  expression.  Through 
the  Church  the  holy  judgments  of 
obscure  multitudes  are  to  shine 
with  powerful  and  arresting 
constraint.  The  Church  is  pur¬ 
posed  to  gather  to  herself  all  the 
divine  elements  in  Society,  and  to 
manifest  and  demonstrate  them  in 
the  leadership  of  the  human  race. 
In  a  word,  the  Church  is  to  be  in 
the  thick  of  things,  carrying  the 
Lamp  of  God.  I  am  far  from 
suggesting  that  she  is  to  be  a 
meddler  and  muddler  in  matters 
in  which  she  is  entirely  ignorant. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  being  able  to 
handle  the  details  of  problems.  It 
is  rather  that  of  proclaiming  eternal 
laws  and  principles  in  which  all 
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problems  are  to  be  solved.  I  am 
contending  that  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  is  to  be  that  of  the 
lamp,  burning  with  the  clean,  clear 
light  of  the  Christian  ideal.  She 
is  to  carry  and  declare  the  prin¬ 
ciples  in  whose  jurisdiction  all 
things  are  to  bo  tested,  and  she  is 
to  be  the  primary  channel  through 
which  the  power  of  God  is  to  work 
upon  social  problems  to  their 
appointed  solution. 

The  Fateful  Hours  of  Our 
Own  Day. 

I  am  therefore  eager  that  the 
Church  of  the  Living  God  should 
play  her  part  in  the  fateful  hours 
of  our  own  day.  Let  her  declare 
the  things  which  have  been 
revealed  to  her  as  the  unchanging 
will  of  God.  She  knows  these 
things.  They  are  the  things  for 
which  her  Saviour  died.  Lot  her 
write  them  across  the  skies  !  Let 
her  proclaim  them,  not  in  muffled 
tones  of  timidity,  but  with  all  the 
authority  which  has  been  given  to 
her  of  God.  She  has  the  light. 
She  has  the  right.  Let  her  use 
them.  On  some  appointed  day  let 
the  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  go 
to  their  Churches,  ns  they  went  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  in 
some  simultaneous  act  of  dedica¬ 
tion  and  audible  declaration  let 
them  proclaim  their  desire  and 
purposo  for  a  sacred  peace,  and 
their  belief  in  the  common  brother¬ 
hood  of  mankind.  Let  us  incorpo¬ 
rate  this  sacramentum  in  the  usual 
ordinances  of  worship.  Let  it  be 
an  act,  not  merely  of  priests  and 
ministers,  but  of  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation.  Let  them  rise  in  their 
sanctuaries,  standing  before  God 
and  man,  and  in  some  simple  form 
of  words  let  ther  "csert  their 
witness  to  the  e^'0^****'  f 
heir  faith  y 

t*  Wo  B2.ce  orfeaHk  and  good 
among  men.  Let  this  be  done 
in  every  Christian  Church  through¬ 
out  the  world,  whether  it  be 
Protestant,  lloman  or  Greek.  „ 

Is  all  this  Impossible? — The 
Church  exists  to  do  the 
Impossible. 

Am  I  confronted  with  the  retort 
that  all  this  is  impossible  ?  Very 
well ;  the  Church  exists  to  do  the 
impossible.  Institutions  Avhich 
have  no  confessed  relationship  with 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  can  do  the 
possible  things.  His  Church  is 
called  to  do  the  impossible.  That 
is  to  be  her  distinctive  mark,  and 
behind  her  are  all  the  spiritual 
resources  by  which  the  wonder  is 
to  be  wrought.  "But  even  if  it 
can  be  done,  it  will  be  so  uncon¬ 
ventional  !  ”  Yes,  and  that  will  be 
its  power  and  its  significance.  It 
will  be  unconventional  without 
being  sensational.  It  will  be  indi¬ 
vidual  as  well  as  corporate.  It  will 
be  an  act  of  the  knights  of  King 
Jesus’s  order,  an  act  of  homage 
and  holy  purpose,  a  confession  of 
His  will  and  a  dedication  to  its 
accomplishment.  The  word  would 
ring  out  in  every  Church  in 
Christendom,  and  its  sound  would 
engirdle  the  world. 

The  Council  of  Peace. 

But  I  will  go  further  than  this. 
In  every  nation  I  would  have 
representative  leaders  of  the 
Christian  Church  meeting  together, 
not  in  councils  of  war,  but  in 
councils  of  peace,  to  express  the 
luminous  principles  of  our  Lord 
on  some  of  the  grave  matters  which 
are  now  plunging  the  world  in 
confusion  and  strife.  Have  we 
any  guiding  principles  which  are 
intended  to  be  to  men  as  the  light 
of  day  ?  Let  them  he  proclaimed  in 
every  nation  with  an  authority 
which  is  drawn  from  their  Sacred 


Source,  and  with  a  strength  of 
testimony  which  would  be  derived 
from  the  act  of  a  united  Church. 
There  need  be  nothing  elaborate 
about  these  national  gatherings. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  compli¬ 
cated  machinery.  In  every  nation 
someone  would  have  to  take  the 
lead,  and  surely  someone  could 
bo  found  to  do  it.  Surely  it 
would  be  possible  in  every  country 
to  find  men  and  women  who  would 
be  the  originating  centres  of  the 
simple  organisations  Avhich  are  to 
get  these  councils  together.  Of 
course  it  would  mean  work  and 
plenty  of  it.  But  the  labourer  in 
these  fields  would  be  sowing  seed 
which  would  yield  a  hundredfold. 

Let  us  have  a  Council  of.  Peace 
in  London. 

far  as  our  own  country  is 
concerned,  let  tis  have  a  Council  of 
Peace  in  Loddon  with  delegates 
from  every  part  of  the  Empire. 
Let  the  delegates  be  distinguished 
Christian  men,  not  merely  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  ecclesiastics,  but 
also  from  the  wider  realms  of 
commerce  and  art  and  literature 
and  labour.  Let  them  be  broad¬ 
minded,  deop-hearted  men,  with 
personal  loyalty  to  Christ  and  a 
passion  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Let  us  have  a  three  days’  Council 
here  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire, 
not  merely  to  make  speeches,  but 
to  visualize  / and  demonstrate  the 
existence  of 'a  corporate  body  which 
has  in  its  ci  istody  the  moral  ideals 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  which 
intends  log  ive  them  their  purposed 
sovereignty  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  wWd. 

V  a  the  young  leaders  in 

thr  0  Christ  to  sav^abj 


determining  the  social  and  national 
relationships  of  mankind. 

What  has  the  Church  of  Christ 
to  say,  what  is  she  to  do? 

Is  all  this  a  vision  and  a  dream  ? 
Very  well;  then  that  is  how  things 
are  to  begin.  “  Your  young  men 
shall  see  visions  and  3rour  old 
men  shull  dream  dreams.”  Castles 
have  to  he  built  in  the  air  before 
their  foundations  are  sunk  in  the 
earth.  Solid  worlds  are  bom  of 
gaseous  nebulte  and  whirling  mists  ! 
But  not  for  one  moment  do  I  think 
our  opportunity  is  so  vague  and  so 
remote.  Our  resources  are  real 
and  immediate.  The  occasion  is 
ripe.  The  hour  is  at  hand.  The 
world  is  drifting  again  to  war ! 
What  has  the  Church  of  Christ 
to  say,  what  is  she  to  do  ?  Shall  she 
arise  from  her  slumber,  or  .  .  ? 
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vTiys,  If  wo  have  become  a  little 
stiff  in  our  joints,  stiff  in  our 
mentaA  movements  and  stiff  in  our 
aptityrae  to  seize  the  possibilities 
of  a  new  era,  let  the  younger  men 
grasp  the  occasion,  and  let  them 
use  it  to  establish  the  will  of  the 
Lord  in  the  upbuilding  of  His 
Kingdom.  The  eyes  of  the  young 
are  not  dimmed,  they  can  see  new 
worlds  building  upon  the  horizon, 
and  they  can  discern  the  high-road 
along  which  are  to  come  the 
ransomed  of  the  Lord  with  joy  and 
singing.  Let  the  young  believers 
in  Christ  put  their  hands  to  the 
task,  let  them  lay  their  backs  to 
the  burden,  and  let  them  make  our 
confusing  day  the  day  ot  the  Lord. 

Are  we  ready  to  exercise  the 
Fulness  of  Our  Freedom  ? 

Are  we  ready  to  drop  our  grave 
clothes?  That  is  the  question. 
Are  we  ready  to  exercise  the  fulness 
of  our  freedom  in  the  emancipation 
of  njankind  from  the  menace  and 
ravage  of  war  ?  Are  the  Free 
Churches  ready  ?  Is  the  Anglican 
Episcopal  Church  ready  ?  Is  the 
Roman  Church  ready  ?  If  the 
national  leaders  of  the  Roman 
Church  regard  the  proposed  steps 
as  a  serious  departure  from 
traditional  ways,  and  if  they  lack 
authority  for  this  kind  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  service,  let  them  seek  the 
needful  authority  from  the  Vatican. 
The  present  Pope  is  a  man  of 
liberal  instincts.  He  has  already 
given  proof  of  it.  Let  appeal  be 
made  to  him  to  give  any  needful 
freedom  to  his  Church  to  co-operate 
in  a  demonstration  of  moral  power 
which  seeks  the  peace  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  world.  There  will  be. 
no  sacrifice  of  conviction.  There 
will  be  no  compromise  in  religious 
principles.  It  will  be  a  sacred 
effort,  on  the  part  of  all  who  believe 
in  the  moral  ideals  of  Jesus,  to 
direct  them  to  the  control  of 
Governments  and  of  Parliaments, 
and  of  all.  who  are  busy  seeking 
the  material  welfare  of  peoples  ana 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s 
Sermon. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor,  I 
have  been  permitted  to  read  a  full 
report  of  the  sermon  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has 
preached  before  the  League  of 
Nations  at  Geneva.  I  think  I 
agree  with  every  -word  of  it.  The 
League  of  Nations  is  the  depository 
of  all  our  international  hopes  and 
ideals.  There  is  nothing  else  on 
the  field.  If  the  League  has  the 
requisite  power  it  can  save  the 
cause  of  civilization.  But  what  is 
to  give  it  the  needful  dynamic  ? 
Has  the  Church  of  Christ  any 
secret  in  her  grasp  which  can 
endow  the  Leaguo  with 
commanding  power  and  vitality  ? 
What  is  our  faith  ?  Does  the 
Church  only  take  rank  with  poli¬ 
tical  systems  and  constitutions,  or 
does  she  hold  a  sacred  precedence  ? 

Is  she  the  ordained  minister  of 
spiritual  forces  which  can  transform 
frailty  into  strength,  and  is  it 
within  her  diving  prerogative  to 
clothe  the  League  with, site 
"uthority-ajrcTpdw'er  /  fc 

I  believe  that  a  League  is 
waiting  for  the  very  ^upport  which 
the  Church  can.  Dring.  Is  she 
awake  to  the  call  ?  With  all  my 
heart  I  accept  the  closing  words  of 
the  Archbishop’s  sermon  : — "  Once 
let  the  Christian  men  and  women 
upon  earth,  West  and  East,  North 
and  South,  kneel  to  God  side  by 
side,  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
before  men,  to  say  what  they  mean 
shall  happen,  or  rather  what  shall 
not  happen  in  the  round  world 
again,  and  they  are  irresistible.”  I 
have  only  one  sentence  to  add  to 
this — let  us  begin  and  do  it ! 


THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  “Times.” 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  thatf, 
despite  rumours  and  denials,  Bord 
Rothermere  will  shortly  assume  control 
of  the  Times.  It  is  now  authoritatively 
stated  that,  the  difficulties  with,  regard  to 
Lord  Northcliffe’s  will  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  settled.  A  well-known  and  very 
popular  novelist  receives  a  handsome 
legacy. 

The  Editorship  of  the  “  Daily 
Herald.” 

Rumour,  say9  the  Newspaper  World , 
is  busy  speculating  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  future  editor  of  The  Daily 
Herald.  It  is  said  on  the  best  authority 
that  the  vacant  chair  has  been  offered 
to  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe,v  the  well-known. 
Daily  Mail •  war  correspondent  and 
special  writer,  who  has  had  previous 
experience  of  editing  as  well.  The 
editorial  history  of  The  Daily  Herald  is 
interesting.  The  first  chief  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Seed,  who  is  now  a  clergyman  in 
Chicago.  He  was  sucoeeded  by  C. 
Sheridan  Jones,  now  editor  of  The 
National  Champion ;  then,  came  Row¬ 
land  Kenny,  now  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
Charles  Lapworth,  now  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  for  Goldwyn’s  films,  was  the  fourth 
editor,  to  be  sucoeeded  by  George  Lans- 
bury,  who  is  now  retiring,  though  he 
will  still  have  a  voice  in  the  editorial 
policy. 


The  Autobiography  of  Sir  Henry 
Jones. 

The  autobiography  of  Sir  Henry  Jones 
will  be  published  before  Christmas.  It 
will  be  followed  by  a  full  biography., 
Although  in  reality  only  a  “frag¬ 
ment,"  this  work  from  Sir  Henry 
Jones’  own  pen  is  complete  in  itself, 
for  it  covers  his  early  years,  and 
takes  him  as  far  as  St.  Andrews. 
It  deserves  a  great  circulation.  It  is 
not  only  a  book  that  every  young  man 
ought  to  read,  but  one  that  every  young 
man  will  delight  in  reading.  Further 
extracts  are  printed  in  this  month’s 
Welsh  Outlook.  How  admirable,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  this : — 

IJiavejsa 


IMPORTANT  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

[As  we  go  to  Press  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  very  important 
message  from  his  Grace  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  on  Dr.  Jowett’s 
leading  article  . — Ed.  B.W.]. 

No  Christian  man  can  fail  to 
feel  the  strength  and  sincerity  of 
Dr.  Jowett’s  plea  or  the  force  of 
his  question.  .  It  so  happens  that 
I  read  his  paper  immediately  after 
reading  the  sermon  preached  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at 
Geneva  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  That  sermon 
will,  I  think,  be  welcomed  as  a 
most  timely  call  to  all  Christian 
peoples  to  rally  round  the  princi¬ 
ples  for  which  the  League  of 
Nations  stands.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  is  now  abroad,  but 
I  shall  bo  most  willing  to  consult 
with  him  on  his  return  as  to 
whether  any  steps  such  as  those 
indicated  by  Dr.  Jowett  can  bo 
taken  to  follow  up  his  appeal. 
Assuredly  the  time  has  come 
when  all  who  profess  and  call 
themselves  Christians  must  put 
forth  every  strength  to  make  tho 
spirit  and  will  of  peace  prevail  over 
the  sinister  tendencies  of  jealousy, 
suspicion  and  discord  which  are 
imperilling  the  peace  of  the -world. 

Cosaio  Ebor. 


; — ars  I  1 
be  a  moral  philosophy 

philosopher,  I  am  bound,  as  other  men 
are  not,  to  analyse  character  and,  so  far 
as  I  can,  show  it  in  tho  making 
all,  I  am  committed  to  the  tfrfnxiiig  vn»o 
is  reflective  in  character,  to  what  Carlyle 
would  call  ‘  unwholesome  self  scrutiny  ’ ; 
and  I  am  bound  to  put  opinions  and 
beliefs  unconsciously  and  uncritically, 
adopted  to  rigorous  tests.  .  .  . 

“  I  can  look  at  men  and  things  from 
more  than  one  poinb  of  view :  for  the 
constitutive  elements  of  personality  per* 
sist  and  renew  themselves  under  every! 
change ;  and  I  often  feel,  as  I  move 
amongst  my  students  and  my  colleagues, 
that  the  little  village  shoemaker  and 
Calvinistio  Methodist  chapel-goer  has 
still  his  part  in  what  I  say  and  do.” 

Amongst  the  social  influences  whicK 
moulded  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
young  shoemaker — “  and  social  in¬ 
fluences,  in  my  opinion,  are  powers 
whose  extent  has  never  been  adequately 
realised ;  they  are  so  constant,  and 
they  are  so  universal,  and  they  are  so 
intangible" — the  most  subtle  and  also 
the  most  universal  "  were  those  of  what 
goes  by  the  name  of  ‘  religion.’  A  very 
great  deal  depended  on  whether  you 
attended  the  church  or  one  of  the  two 
chapels.  Not  that  there  was  much  sec¬ 
tarian  antagonism  in  those  days.  1 
never  witnessed  any  bitterness  of  thafi 
kind,  except  in  the  actions  and  sayings 
of  the  parson,  of  the  squire's  wife  and 
tho  schoolmaster.  The  parson  could 
hardly  be  blamed.  Dissent  to  him  was 
simply  ‘  sin,’  as  bad  as  lying  any  day*, 
and  far  less  gentlemanly  and  pardon," 
able  than  an  occasional  drunken  spree. 
Amongst  the  chapel-goers  I  can  recall 
no  evidence  of  antipathy  to  the  church.- 
When  Owen  Evans,  the  comical  old 
joiner,  said  that  ‘  if  he  saw  the  devil 
eating  the  parson  on  the  high  road  ha 
would  not  say  “  shoo  ”  to  him,’  it  was 
not  a  sectarian  but  a  personal  quarrel* 
One  of  our  elders,  Robert  Davies,  went! 
from  the  chapel  service  every  Sunday 
morning  straight  to  the  church  service.- 
I  did  the  same  myself,  and  while  ® 
member  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist! 
chapel  sang  in  the  church  choir.  Still 
more  significant  of  the  good  will  o£ 
church  and  chapel  in  those  days  was  the 
fact  that  the  old  clerk,  Robert  Roberts, 
who  led  the  responses  every  Sunday 
morning  and  afternoon  in  the  parish 
church,  faithfully  attended  our  chapel 
in  the  evenings . 


Supplies,  Information  from  Official  Printers  to 
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Par  tick,  Glosjovr. 
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The  Essentials  of  MLs  Faith, 

“  I  cannot  pretend  to  measure  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  chapel  and  the  traditions 
which  were  current  amongst  those  who 
attended  it  upon  my  life  and  character,' 
•Sir  Henry  continues.  “I  think  my 
xeligious  beliefs  are  less  crude  now, 
aa  well  as  shorter,  than  they 
were  in  those  days;  but  the  essentials 
of  the  faith,  the  hypothesis  on  which 
I  would  fain  say  that  my  life  rests,  and 
without  which  the  world  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  wild  chaos  and  the  life  of 
man  a  tragical  blunder — that  remains 
the  same.  AVe  certainly  wasted  none  of 
tho  opportunities  that  the  chapel 
offered.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  mother 
sent  John  and  me  there,  where  we  would 
be  6afe  and  out  of  the  way.  AAre  were 
there  practically  every  night  of  the 
week,  except  Saturdays,  and  our  Sun¬ 
days  were  especially  crowded.  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  Scottish  Church  can  beat  our 
record.  From  8.30  a.m.  to  9.30  a.m. 
there  was  the  young  men’s  prayer¬ 
meeting,  which  we  attended  after  a  very 
hasty  breakfast.  From  9.30  a.m.  to 
10.30  a.m.  there  was  the  public  prayer- 
meeting  or  a  sermon.  At  10.40  a.m.  I 
was  in  the  parish  church,  singing  into 
tho  ears  of  tho  rector's  daughter,  who 
6at  in  front  of  me  and  played  the  har¬ 
monium.  At  12  noon  we  had  our  one 
meat  dinner  of  the  week,  ending  with 
my  mother's  incomparable  '  pwdin 
rice.'  At  1  p.m.  there  was  the  young 
men's  reading  class,  in  which  we  sat 
till  the  Sunday-school  opened  at  2  p.m. 
At  3.30  p.m.  the  school  closed  ;  at 
4  p.m.  we  had  tea  ;  from  6  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 
there  was  the  singing  meeting ;  at 
6  p.m.  the  chapel  filled  for  the  sermon, 
which  usually  lasted  till  7.30  p.m.  ; 
from  7.30  p.in.  to  8  p.m.  there  was  the 
meeting  of  the  church  members  only, 
.the  mere  adherents  having  gone  home. 
Did  ever  a  boy  have  a  better  chance  of 
being  either  very  religious  or  very  much 
.the  opposite?  "  • 


father  of  Lucy  Barton,  whose  marriage 
to  the  poet  was  a  six  months'  tragedy. 
The  following  is  highly  characteristic 
“Boulge  Cottage,  1845. 

"Dear  B.  B., — Come  by  all  means  to¬ 
morrow,  an'  thou  wilt.  Do  not  come 
if  it  rains  like  this.  I  will  ask  Crabbe, 
who  I  have  no  doubt  will  come.  . 

“  Bring  with  thee  a  pound  of  Derby 
Cheese,  for  a  toast :  and  some  oysters, 
with  knives;  that  thou  maysteat.  And 
I  will  pay  thee  the  cost — I  have  a  fowl 
hanging  up:  and  if  my  Father’s  cook 
arrive,  as  I  think  she  will,  to-night, 
she  shall  handsell  her  skill  on  my  fowl. 
For  I  doubt  Mrs.  Faier's  (his  house¬ 
keeper  at  Boulge  Cottage)  powers  of 
Bread-sauce — I  doubt  she  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  sort  of  dumpling.  But  Sarah 
knows  about  these  things. 

"  Only  think.  Robert  Peel  has  given 
A.  Tennyson  £200  pension — I  suppose 
so  much  a  year. 

I  don't  think  him  the  less  a  humbug 
for  this. — Yra.,  "E.  F." 


A  New  Carlyle  Letter. 

Mr.  Gardiner  quotes,  in  his  Life  of 
Sir  AVilliam  Harcourt,  of  which  ex¬ 
tracts  are  now  appearing  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  hLr.  Birrell’s  story  of  Har- 
court's  encounter  with  Carlyle  ; — 

“  Carlyle  was  extolling  Cromwell, 
when  Harcourt  intervened  with  the  ob¬ 
servation  that  it  was  a  remarkable  fact 
that  all  Cromwell's  institutions 
crumbled  with  his  death.  AVould  it  not 
be  true  to  say  that  Ignatius  Loyola  had 
produced  more  permanent  effect  on  man- 
L-in.I?  (Virlvlo  fnrriPil  nn  him.  ai 


Radio. 

In  this  country  the  possibilities  of 

broadcasting  ”  are  as  yot  but  dimly 
envisaged.  In  the  United  States  they 
are  already  broadcasting  books,  and  ,an 
entirely  new'  vocabulary  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  to  explain  how  this  is  dene.  Of 
course  •'  WJZ,  tfowark  "  must  moan 
something  to  readers  in  the  United 
States,  but  beyond  the  fact  that  A V 

Newark  ”  various  authors,  it  a p pairs, 
have  been  reading  their  stories  and 
(poems  to  invisible  audiences,  and  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  kept  out  of  bed 
"  listening-in  ”  across  many  hundreds 
of  miles  to  "  Bed-time  Stories.”  This 
is  how  it  is*done;  at  least,  this  is  how 
they  explain  it  is  done. 

“  You  walk  past  AYestinghouse  office 
fans,  subway  fans,  generators,  etc.,  etc. 
iYou  climb  stairs  with  curved  corners 
painted  white,  you  pass  two  enormous 
generators,  then  climb  up  steep  steps 
thru  (this  spelling  ‘  thru  ’  helps  a 
little  in  this  connection,  I  am  inclined 
to  think)  a  hatchway,  into  the  wind. 
Newark  spreads  below  you,  a  great  pat¬ 
tern  of  wires  above.  A  little  cabin 
houses  the  precious  sending  machinery. 
.The  antennae  and  the  counterpoise  are 
pointed  out,  and  the  ground  connection. 
A  man  appears  with  a  small  receiving 
6et  in  his  hands.  He  walks  along 
under  the  wires.  *  AYant  to  hear  how 
ithat  fiddler  hops  off?  '  lie  inquiries. 

,  .  .  Inside  the  cabin  effect  there's 
a  tall  black  box  containing  the  vacuum 
power  tubes  for  the  two  sets  of  waves, 
the  voice  frequency  waves  and  the  radio 
frequency  waves.  These  tubes  burn 
.with  an  uncanny  brilliance,  small  deli¬ 
cate  things  that  are  the  heart  of  the 
Whole  system. 

“  On  a  desk  near  by  is  the  log  book, 
in  which  the  roof  operator  reports  the 
time  and  quality  of  each  speaker.  Be¬ 
tween  the  windows  hang  operators’ 
.Government  licences.  In  case  anything 
should  go  wrong  with  the  connection 
between  first  floor  and  roof,  there  is 
a  big  ATictrola,  duplicate  sheets  of  an¬ 
nouncements  and  a  fan-like  amplifier, 
by  means  of  which  the  releases  fill  the 
cabin  with  noise.  There  stands  the 
navy  receiving  set  that  has  received  con¬ 
versation  in  Germany.  That  is  the 
romance  of  book  broadcasting.” 

Is  "  romance  ”  quite  the  right  word? 

New  Letters  from  Edward  Fitz¬ 
gerald  and  one  from  Thomas 
Carlyle. 

The  American  papers  are  very  rich 
in  these  days  in  unpublished  letters 
from  famous  authors.  Scribners'  Maga- 
tine  contains  this  month  a  batch 'of 
letters  from  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Ber¬ 
nard  Barton,  the  Quaker  poet,  the 


kind  ?  Carlyle  turned  on  him,  and  said  : 
‘  Young  man,  ye  may  be  very  clever ; 
I  dare  say  ye  are,  as  ye’re  just  from 
the  University ;  but  allow  me  to  tell 
ye,  ye  are  going  straight  to  the  bottom¬ 
less  pit.’  ”  , 

In  this  new  correspondence  Fitzgerald 
gives  a  vivid  description  oi  Carlyle  in 
one  of  his  most  turbulent  moods  :  — 
"To-morrow  Tennyson  and  I  are 
going  to  get  a  pint  or  two  of  fresh  air 
at  Richmond  :  and  we  are  to  wind  up 
our  day  at  Carlyle’s,  by  way  of  a 
refreshing  evening’s  entertainment.  1 
met  C.  last  night  at  Tennyson's  ;  and 
they  two  discussed  the  merits  of  this 
world,  and  the  next,  till  I  wished  my¬ 
self  out  of  this,  at  any  rate.  Carlyle 
gets  moro  wild,  savage  and  unreason¬ 
able  every  day  ;  and,  I  do  believe,  will 
turn  mad.”  There  follows  a  quotation 
from  one  of  Carlyle’s  articles  on  the 
subject  of  Bishops,  which  it  seems  a 
pity  to  perpetuate  in  print. 

AVriting  in  1846,  Fitzgerald  sends  to 
Barton  a  lettejc_jvljich  he  had  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  Carlyle  : - 

“  I  had  a  fJote  from  that  worthy  a 
few  days  sincyr-  which  I  enclose,  though 
there  is  not  iWucH  in  it.  Do  not  be  at 
the  trouble  of  returning  it,  for  1  do  not 
want  it.-” 

Fortunately,  Carlyle's  letter  has  been 
preserved,  and  is„now  published  in  full. 
It  is  written  from  Chelsea  :  — 

“  lily  Pilgrimage,  so  far  as  imme¬ 
diate  improvement  in  health  or  spirits 
went,  was  none  of  the  successfullest : 
I  was  dreadfully  knocked  about  with  one 
tumult  and  another.  .  .  . 

“  After  a  couple  of  weeks  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  I  went  across  to  Scotland  ;  saw 
rainy  weather,  rotten  potatoes,  brutal 
drunken  Navvies,  and  other  unpleasant 
phenomena ;  went  no  farther  North  than 
Dumfriesshire  ; — at  length,  with  a  dead¬ 
lift  effort,  decided  to  pass  over  into 
Ireland,  by  Ardrossan  and  Belfast,  not 
with  any  hope  of  profit  or  enjoyment  at 
all,  but  merely  to  redeem  a  promise  I 
had  given  in  those  quarters.  For  some 
days  accordingly  I  did  see  a  bit  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  roamed. over  the  streets  of  Dublin, 
a  little  among  the  AYicklow  Hills  ;  saw 
Daniel  (O'Connell)  in  his  green  cap  in 
Conciliation  Hall  (the  hugest  palpable 
Humbug  I  had  ever  set  eyes  on)  ;  lis¬ 
tened  to  Young  Ireland  (with  hope  that 
it  might  yet  turn  to  something) ; 
finally,  by  Liverpool  and  the  swiftest 
power  of  Steam,  had  myself  tum¬ 
bled  out  here,  and  so  winded 
up  the  matter.  ...  I  expect  to  feel 
myself  a  gainer  by  these  painful  loco¬ 
motions  by  and  by.  The  thinnest¬ 
skinned  creature  cannot  be  left  always 
to  sit  covered  under  a  tub  ;  must  be 
pitched  out,  from  time  to  time,  into  the 
general  hurly-burly,  and  ordered  to  be¬ 
stir  himself  a  little.” 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  League  of  Nations. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  holding 
its  third  Assembly  this  week  at 
Geneva,  under  the  able  leader¬ 
ship  of  Seiior  Edwards,  Chilian 
Minister  in  London.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  preached  on 
Sunday  in.  the  historic  Cathedral, 
which  contains  the  chair  of  Calvin. 
His  Grace  took  for  his  text  the  words 
of  St.  Matt.  vi.  33:  ”  Seek  ye  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you.”  His 
sermon  was  a  fine  utterance,  with 
every  word  of  which  we  are  in  full 
agreement. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  in  its 
custody  all  our  hopes  of  interna¬ 
tional  fraternity  and  peace,  but  what 
is  to  give  the  League  its  needful,  its 
necessary  dynamic?  That  is  the 
crucial  issue.  On  this  everything 
depends.  The  Church  of  Christ  must 
institutions  fee(j  ancj  invigorate  the  League  by 
its  own  solemnly-expressed  determi¬ 
nation  to  stand  for  international 
righteousness,  international  good 
will  and  peace.  The  Church  must  be 
at  the  back  of  the  League.  How  is 
this  to  be  done  ? 

The  Prime  Minister,  in  a  recent 
memorable  speech,  warned  us  against 
putting  our  whole  trust  in  machines. 

The  League  of  Nations,”  he 
said,  ”  is  a  magnificent  machine,  but 
it  has  no  value  unless  the  opinions  of 
the  nations  and  the  will  of  the 
nations  are  behind  it  to  support, 
direct,  enforce  it,  to  make  it  im- 
le  for  anyone  to  resist  its 
decrees.  .  The  Churches  must  see 
to  that.” 

What  has  the  Church  of  Christ 
to  Say?  "  That  iaf  the  question 
whicji  Dr.  Jowett  yiRfeulers  in  his 


The  Joy  of  Living. 

A  shrewd  observer  writes  me:  "  You 
are  right  in  suggesting  that  it  is  unfair 
to  judge  the  feeling  of  the  nation  by 
the  expressions  of  opinion  heard  in  the 
cities  during  August.  1  spent  last  week 
in  a  seaside  village  in  Devonshire.  I 
left  London  in  the  depths  of  depression, 
and  my  morning  paper  on  the  day  of 
my  arrival  was  even  gloomier  than 
usual,  but  as  I  watched  the  little  family 
parties  on  their  way  to  the  sands  or 
engaged  on  their  shopping  expeditions 
I  took  heart  again — how  funny  it  is, 
by  the  way,  to  watch  the  father  of  the 
family  at  his  unaccustomed  job  at  the 
butcher's,  apd  how  thankful  the  mother 
is  that  once  a  year  he  is  compelled  to 
realise  what  a  little  way  the  “joint” 
goes  and  how  expensive  it  is !  The 
splendid  imperturbability,  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  appreciation  of  little  plea¬ 
sures— these  still  remain  to  the  vast 
majority  of  British  people.  These 
carried  us  through  war,  they  will  carry 
us  through  peace,  and  the  joy  of  living, 
which  1  thought  was  dead,  is  alive  in 
me  again.” 


j, 

cfA\inms  tto 

We  coroitt'i  ‘ 
»  ow, 


The  names  of  the  distinguished  and 
representative  writers,  the  eager¬ 
ness  and  cordiality  of  their  tone, 
prove  that  Dr.  Jowett  has  chosen  his 
moment  wisely,  and  that  he  has 
behind  him  an  overwhelming  weight 
of  religious  opinion. 

A  Six  Months’  Respite 
for  Germany. 

Mr.  John  Buchan  says,  in  his 
”  History  of  the  Great  War,”  that 
the  honour  and  liberty  of  our  race 
were  saved  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Belgium,  because  the  outrage  on  that 
people  raised  a  moral  issue  which 
swept  away  every  doubt.  The 
services  of  Belgium  to  the  Allied 
cause  have  not  ceased  with  victory. 
Her  statesmen  have  laboured  without 
pause  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe  and  the  furtherance  of  good 
relations  between  France  and 
Britain.  Thanks  in  no  small  part  to 
their  efforts,  the  black  clouds  that 
hung  over  the  political  sky  have  been 
partially  dissipated.  The  Reparation 
Commission  decided  on  Thursday  by 
a  unanimous  vote  to  grant  Germany 
a  six  months’  respite.  Belgium 
agrees  to  accept,  with  guaran¬ 
tees,  the  £44,000,000  due  to  her 
this  year  in  German  Treasury  bonds 
instead  of  in  cash.  The  Belgian 
plan,  as  the  Daily  Mail  points  out,  is 
a  compromise  between  the  views  of 
France  and  Britain.  France  has 
made  a  concession  in  the  interests  of 
unity,  and  outstanding  differences 
can  be  examined  at  leisure  during  tho 
autumn  and  winter.  The  truth 
about  the  condition  of  Germany  is 
realised  more  clearly  as  months  go 
on.  Among  the  professional  classes 
and  families  of  small  fixed  income 
there  is  much  suffering.  AYe  rea(j 
on  Saturday  a  letter  from  a  girl 
student  in  Bavaria  which  gave  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  incessant 
worry  caused  to  housekeepers  of 
limited  means  by  the  progressive 
decline  of  the  mark.  Many  young 
people  are  bravely  trying  to  add 
to  the  family  income.  We  hear 


theb-me  '^°  ma^e  a  trifle  by  hiring 
arr  v  rV,CCS  t0  film  Pr°ducer3.  On 
costm™  .the  morniug  they  don 
,be'onS,“g  -to  the  period 
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emnl  k®  crowd.  For  a  day’s 
SfW  °f  lhis  Mod  ft*  toe  is 
ire,.  ?  S:  a  *riflinS  indeed 
of  rates.  We  heard  this  week 
o  an  Anstnan  servant  who  had 
put  aside  for  her  trousseau  and  the 
P  nis  ings  of  her  home  a  nest-egg 
worth  about  £300,  according  to  pre- 
ar^’aLUne3'  ^e  sum  is  now  barely 
Mor  h  £^.  Even  in  the  last  six  weeks 
ne  price  of  necessaries  has  advanced 
iwi  lears  end  bounds. 

While  It  is  true  that  there  has  so  far 
een  little  unemployment  among  the 
working  masses,  the  prospect  for 
them  would  have  been  gloomy  in  the 
extreme  but  for  the  respite  now  so 
wisely  accepted  by  the  Allies. 

M.  Polncar6  on  the 
Balfour  Note. 

The  French  Prime  Minister,  in 
reply  mg  to  the  so-called  “  Balfour 
Note,”  does  not  make  the  mistake  of 
some  English  publicists,  who  assume 
hat  -the  Earl  of  Balfour  was  solely 
responsible  for  that  document,  and 
that  his  prestige  in  America  has 
suffered  personal  decline  because 
some  of  its  expressions  have  been  dis¬ 
approved.  M.  Poincare  treats  the 
Note,  for  better  or  worse,  as  a  British 
Cabinet  statement,  for  which  collec¬ 
tive  responsibility  must  be  accepted. 
He  replies  for  his  own  Government 
in  language  which  will  remind 
students  of  the  war  of  very  different 
words  spoken  by  M.  Poincare,  as 
President  of  the  French  Republic, 
on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties.  In  a  message  to  our  gracious 
King  on  July  31,  1914,  while  admit¬ 
ting  that  Great  Britain  was  under  no  > 
formal  obligation  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  France  in  the  impend¬ 
ing  struggle,  he  nevertheless  im- 
.  plored  her  aid-  He  believed,  even  at 
I  11  a t  into  hour,  that  peace  might 

J  remain  unbroken  if  the  WestLoV 
Powers  took  tfie  field  side  by  side. 
The  chance  of  pfeatfA  had  gone,  bm 
Britain  entered  the  war  within  four 
days  as  France’s  faithful  Ally.  The 
resources  of  the  Empire  in  blood  and 
treasure  were  poured  forth  without 
stint  to  avert  that  crushing  defeat 
which  France,  without  our  aid,  must 
undoubtedly  have  suffered.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Daily 
Chronicle  should  describe  the  French 
Premier 's  Note  as  “  the  most  un¬ 
generous  and  the  most  mischief¬ 
making  that  has  passed  between 
Allies  since  the  war.”  Some  French 
newspapers  have  warned  their  lead¬ 
ing  statesman  to  have  done  with  his 
pin-pricking.  His  language,  how¬ 
ever  disagreeable,  will  be  received  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  with  a  large 
indulgence,  and  we  refuse  to  believe 
that  his  deliberate  purpose  was  to 
create  bad  blood  between  this 
country  and  America. 

Death  of  Georges  Sorel. 

We  published  some  months  ago  a 
loading  article  on  the  old  age  of 
Georges  Sorel,  the  French  philo¬ 
sopher,  whose  death  was  briefly 
announced  in  Thursday’s  Times. 
The  apostle  of  Revolutionary 
Syndicalism  was  a  comfortably 
placed  gentleman  belonging  to  tho 
upper  middle  classes,  whose  “  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  Violence  ”  would  never  have 
led  him  into  personal  acts  of  lawless¬ 
ness.  Benedetto  Croce  says  that 
“  the  great  dream  of  Marx  was 
dreamed  a  second  time  by  Sorel,” 
but  Marx  suffered  exile  and  poverty, 
while  Sorel  was  content  to  found  a 
school  which  had  for  its  chief  doctrine 
the  overthrow  of  the  State.  His 
followers  twenty  years  ago  were 
lawyers,  professors,  journalists, 
essayists,  with  persuasive  tongues 
and  an  attractive  literary  style. 
These  men,  by  their  speeches  and 
writings,  spread  dangerous  theories 
which  undoubtedly  influenced  to  a 
high  degree  the  present  rulers  of 
Soviet  Russia. 

In  his  old  age  Sorel  described  him¬ 
self  as  still  a  disinterested  servant  of 
the  proletariat,  but  he  had  long  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  arena.  His  studies 
were  desultory  rather  than  profound. 
Among  his  favourite  authors  were 
Renan  and  Newman.  Parallels 
drawn  from  Church  History  are  > 
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frequent  in  his  waitings.  “  The 
Patriarch  of  Bolshevism,”  as  the 
Journal  de  Geneve  called  him,  re¬ 
pudiated  that  title  of  dubious  mean¬ 
ing.  but  in  his  last  years  he  followed 
with  wistful,  sympathetic  concern  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Russian  people 
under  Soviet  rule.  ”  One  must  be 
blind,”  he  wrote  in  liis  last  book, 

“  if  one  fails  to  recognise  that  the 
Russian  revolution  is  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era.”  lie  fancied  that  the 
proletariat  of  the  whole  world  might 
obey  that  cry,  “  Death  to  ,the  Intel¬ 
lectuals,”  which  was  so  often  heard 
from  Moscow.  It  would  have  gone 
ill  with  Sorel  and  his  friends  if  that 
day  had  come. 

The  Loss  of  the  “  Egypt.” 

Not  since  the  Titanic  went  down 
ten  years  ago  with  fifteen  hundred 
precious  lives  has  the  loss  of  a  great 
ship  in  time  of  peace  aroused  more 
interest  than  that  of  the  Egypt. 
Examples  of  singular  heroism  were 
recorded,  notably  those  of  a  printer 
and  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy.  The  panio 
which  took  place  among  the  Lascar 
crew  was  held  to  be  the  chief  cause 
of  the  heavy  loss  of  life.  The  Court 
o.f  Inquiry  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  delivered  a  stern  and 
almost  sensational  judgmeut.  Eighty- 
seven  persons  were  drowned, °aud 
the  Court  holds  that  if  the  boats  had 
been  properly  managed  after  the 
collision  with  the  Seine  there  would 
have  been  no  great  sacrifice  of  life. 
There  was  failure  at  the  moment  of 
crisis  because  of  laxity  in  discipline 
beforehand.  Blame  is  placeo’  on 
the  master  (Captain  Collier),  wrose 
certificate  has  been  suspended  for 
six  months,  and  on  the  chief  officer, 
who  has  been  severely  reprimanded. 
The  P.  and  O.  Company,  which  has  a 
very  fine  record,  is  censured  for 
neglecting,  through  its  responsible 
servants,  to  take  proper  pre¬ 
cautions.  As  the  Times  remarks, 
the  breakdown  of  the  system  in  the 
case  of  the  Egypt  will  certainly  lead 
all  British  shipping  companies  to 
take  immediate  measures  to  discover 
if  any  improvement  is  needed  in  their 
provisions  for  dealing  with  the 
sudden  emergencies  of  the  sea. 

The  Greek  Army 
Defeated. 

King  Constantine’s  Army  has  been 
heavily  defeated  by  Ivemalist  trooop, 
and  is  now  in  a  state  of  d6b&cle. 
Though  we  have  few  details  of  the 
fighting,  few  who  recall  the  war  ol 
1897  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  Turks,  who  were  well  provided  with 
tanks  and  aeroplanes,  proved  the 
better  fighters,  or  that  the  Greeks  are 
now  prepared  to  withdraw  from  Asia 
Minor.  The  chief  anxiety  ol  Britain 
must  be  for  tho  future  of  those  Chris¬ 
tian  populations  who  have  suffered  so 
fearfully  at  the  hands  of  the  Turk. 
The  Towers  must  show  far  more  energy 
than  they  have  hitherto  done  in  the 
protection  of  Christian  minorities. 

Britain,  Franco,  Italy  and  the  United 
States  are  assambling  strong  naval 
forces  to  afford  security  for  life  and 
property. 


RELIEF  FUNDS,  ETC. 

East  End  Mission  Children's  Work.— 
E.  B..  6s. 

Baptist  Fund  for  Starving  Russian 
Children. — Sympathiser,  10s. 

Rf.v.  \V.  Spencer  Fund  for  Slum  Chil¬ 
dren.—  Sympalhiser,  5s.;  Scotswoman  and 
Englishwoman.  £1 ;  P.  E.  S.  AV.,  2s.  6d. ; 
M.  S.,  10s.;  Header,  2s.  6d. ;  Parcels  from 
Anon.  ;  F.  M.  M. 

Weslevan  Fa;t  End  Mission.— Svmpa- 
thiser,  53.;  A  Lover  of  Children.  10s.  ;  Kil¬ 
marnock,  5s.;  P.  E.  S.  \\-.,  2s.  6d. ; 
Oswestry.  2s. 

South  London  Mission.— Sympathiser. 
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DISAPPOINTED! 

We  have  been  able  to  send  large  numbers  of  our  South 
London  Slum  Children  for  A  Red  Letter  Day  in  the 
Country,  but  there  yet  remain  many  disappointed  ones. 

If  you  will 
help  now  we  can 

send  these  dur¬ 
ing  the  Saturdays 
of  September, 

that  they,  also, 
may  have  their 
one  Day  of 
Delight  in  God’s 
own  Country  be¬ 
fore  the  Autumn 
passes. 

Sick  and  ailing 
Children  in  Homes 
of  Destitution 
and  Misery  — 
crippled  andhelp- 
less  little  ones — 
are  still  waiting 
to  be  sent  for 
a  fortnight,  or 
more,  to  the  Sea. 
It  is  their  one  hope  of  winning  back  their  health 
and  strength  before  the  Winter  comes. 

£5  will  send  a  Mother  and  two  Children  to 
the  Sea  for  a  fortnight. 

10/-  will  send  five  Children  for  a  Red-Letter 
Day  in  the  Country. 

2/-  will  send  one  Child. 

Please  save  a  Wistful  Child  a  bitter  disappointment  by  sending 
your  gift  to-day  to — ■ 

REV.  WALTER  SPENCER 

(Slum  Child  Welfare  and  Social  Service 
Section  of  the  South  London  Mission). 

THE  CENTRAL  HALL, TOWER  BRIDGE  ROAD,  BERMONDSEY,  LONDON,  S.E.1. 

Parcels  ol  Clothing  are  greatly  needed  ;  Our  "In-aa-mneh”  Collecting  Cards 

also  Babies'  Clothing  for  Nursing  Section.  or  Boxes  gladly  sent. 

Please  read  this  to  yonr  Sunday  School  and  tgke  a  collection  for  our  children- 


“A  pleasant  novel.” — Scotsman. 


JUST  READY -  6\-  net. 


FOUR  HEARTS  OF  A  WOMAN 


By  FLORENCE  BONE. 

“This  is  a  mther  ingenuous  but  wholly  agreeable  story  of  a  young  girl  secretary."— The  Timer' 
"Florence  Bone  tells  a  very  6implo  story  with  her  accustomed  grace.'’— Morning  Post. 

“A  charming  story -."—Daily  Tel- graph. 

»  There  ore  some  loveable  people,  distinctly  original."— Methodist  Recorder. 
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Tie  Chisel. 

The  Discovery  of  Dam  aria. 
A  Happy  Woman. 

Tominn  in  Retreat. 

The  Price  of  a  Treasure. 


Amy  Le  Feuvre. 

Amy  Le  Feuvre. 

Amy  Le  Feuvre ■ 

Amy  Le  Feuvre. 

Florence  Bom. 

The  above  Stories  are  invaluable 
as  Prizes  or  Gifts  to  older  girls. 


The  House  of  Gladness.  Emma  S.  Allen. 
Maid  Merle.  hi.  S.  Comrie. 

Mr.  Suffer-Long.  Milne  Rae. 

The  Way  of  the  Hundred  Stars.  Ethel  Corkey. 
Jean.  Ethel  Corkey. 
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EDITH  WHARTON’S 

new  novel 

THE  GLIMPSES  ©F  THE  M©0N. 

A  romance  of  wide  popular  appeal — of  those  supreme  moments 
in  married  life  when  love  stands  on  trial,  but  passes  triumphantly 
through  all  temptation.  7/6. 
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Sun6a?  afternoon. 

revelation, 
j  sai'l  in  heart, 

Mr  lonely  heart, 

<*  All  love  is  dead  ; 

But  behold !  a  friend 
Brought  a  wealth  of  cheer, 

And  gave  me  bread. 

I  said  in  my  heart, 

My  aching  heart, 

God  sends  but  night  ; 

Then  the  sun  shone  forth 
And  enwrapped  the  earth 
In  golden  light. 

I  said  in  my  heart, 

Mr  breaking  heart, 

••  That  death  is  king  ; 

And  behold  !  the  earth 
Felt  the  south  wind’s  warmth, 
Audio!  ’tv?as  spring! 

Thomas  Curtis  Clark. 


PRAYER. 

O  Lord,  cleanse  our  hearts  from  all 
their  imperfections  and  sms,  from .M 
their  foolish  wishes  from  all  the  r 
startiii  aside  from  the  light  and®® 
way  And  do  Thou  help  u5  day  by  day 
in  rigid  discipline  of  ourselves  and 
loving  allowance  for  others  to  live  the 
life  bv  the  love  and  the  light  which 
aro  in  and  from  Jesus  Christ.  Through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

THINGS  WE  NEED  NOT 
TROUBLE  ABOUT. 

By  Rev.  J.  H.  JOWETT,  D.D. 

Sunday,  Sept.  10. 

i*  Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  do  7  ” 
John  xxi.  21. 

It  was  Peter’s  question.  It  was  a 
strange  moment  in  which  the  question 
was  born.  It  was  just  after  the  three¬ 
fold  repetition  of  that  piercing,  probing, 
cleansing  question,  “  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  lovest  thou  Me?  ”  And  when  the 
Lord  thns  challenged  Peter  this  once 
wordy  man  was  held  in  reverence  and 
reserve.  There  was  almost  a  stammer 
in  his  reluctant  speech.  He  said  very 
little,  however  much  he  may  hive  felt. 
He  had  said  far  too  much  in  an  earlier 
day,  and  he  recalled  his  words  with 
burning  shame ;  Though  all  should 
deny  Thee  yet  M(1  not  I.”  Pel 


And  yet  is  not  Peter' s  temptation  one 
that  cornea  to  every  door?  We  are 
always  being  tempted  to  ask  unneces¬ 
sary  questions,  and  to  dabble  in  things 
with  which  we  have  no  concern. 
“  Lord,  what  abont  .  .  .  .  ?"  And 
we  drag  in  some  question  which  is 
bothering  us,  and  with  which  we  have 
really  nothing  to  do.  If  we  were  chal¬ 
lenged  we  should  have  the  utmost  diffi¬ 
culty  in  saying  how  we  are  related  to 
it.  But  we  entangle  ourselves  with  it, 
and  we  get  our  minds  mixed  up  with  it, 
and  we  carry  it  along  with  us  as  though 
it  were  part  of  our  divinely  appointed 
load.  And  yet  it  is  something  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  ir. 
taking  it  up  we  are  passing  beyond  our 
bounds. 

It  is  a  great  matter  in  life  to  have 
that  precious  sense  in  exercise  which 
tells  us  when  we  have  reached  our 
bounds,  and  when  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  trespass.  That  is  something  whose 
value  cannot  be  exaggerated — the  spiri¬ 
tual  discernment  which  acts  when  we 
are  tempted  to  enter  into  the  mesh  of 
curious  interference,  and  which  hears 
the  mystic  challenge,  “  What  is  that  to 
thee?  Follow  thou  Me.”  It  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  peace  to  hear  that  voice, 
and  then  to  turn  away. 

What  a  freedom  would  come  to  us  if 
only  we  could  drop  the  things  which  we 
were  never  intended  to  carry !  Well, 
by  the  good  counsel  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  let  us  begin  to  drop  them. 
And  let  us  give  time  to  do  it,  and  let  us 
do  it  with  farm  and  judicial  deliberato- 
ness.  Let  us  reverently  set  our  spirits 
in  the  Presence  of  our  Lord,  and  then 
let  us  bring  out  the  things  which  bother 
and  perplex  us.  Let  us  do  it  with  the 
sacred  purpose  of  finding  out  how  many 
things  are  really  in  our  commission, 
and  how  many  things  do  not  belong  to 
use.  Let  us  bring  them  out,  one  by  one, 
and  name  them,  and  as  we  display  them 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Master,  let  ns 
give  time  to  listen,  and  again  and 
again  we  shall  hear  the  mystic  chal¬ 
lenge,  11  What  is  that  to  thee?  ”  Then 
let  us  lay  that  thing  aside,  and  let  us 
bury  it,  and  let  the  grave  never  be 
opened  again.  Such  a  practical  com¬ 
munion  with  God  would  amazingly 
loosen  our'  congested  life.  We  should 
be  laying  aside  our  weights,  and  with  a 
strange  sense  of  buoyancy  we  should 
then  turn  to  our  appointed  road,  and 
run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us. 


“  THIS  TREASURE.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  British  Weekly. 


©be 

The  greatest  and 
most  Progressive 
Liberal  Morning  Paper 

Founded  by  Charles  Dickens. 


like 

sho'  /3E36? w itl i in  them, 
or*.  ©  gc/deli  caskei-l  with  <’,lI-v  death’s  . 
heads  witliiV  Anil  Iso  ]>©  laid  bonds 
upon  his  speRli,  and  Vie  held  his  words 
in,  even  though  his  heart  was  nearly 
breaking,  until,  at  length,  the  flooded 
heart  burst  the  artificial  dykes,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  his  freed-  expression  he 
proclaimed  his  uttermost  love  for  the 
Lord.  “  Thou  knowest  that  I  love 
Thee.” 

And  the  Lord  then  lifted  the  veil  a 
little  upon  Love’s  road,  the  road  along 
which  Peter  was  to  travel.  And  when 
the  veil  was  lifted  a  cross  was  seen  on 
the  road — as  there  always  is  down  Love 
Lane  if  only  we  could  see  it — and  it 
was  Peter's  cross,  and  for  him  it  fore¬ 
told  coming  sacrifice  and  crucifixion. 
It  was,  I  say,  just  a  momentary 
glimpse  along  Love  Lane !  But  it  was 
in  that  very  moment,  so  solemn,  so  hal¬ 
lowed,  so  heavy  with  its  great  commis¬ 
sion,  that  Peter  caught  sight  of  his  fel¬ 
low-disciple  John,  and  he  turned  to 
Jesus  and  said,  “  Lord,  and  what  shall 
this  man  do?  ”  It  was  not  a  question 
whose  answer  would  in  the  least  degree 
help  him  in  his  own  perplexity.  In¬ 
deed,  it  would  rather  have  added  to  his 
confusion.  It  would  not  have  made  his 
burden  easier;  it  would  only  have 
added  to  its  weight.  If  his  question 
had  been  answered  it  would  not  have  lit 
a  single  lamp  along  his  road  ;  it  would 
really  only  have  darkened  his  goings. 
His  question  was  an  unnecessary  finger¬ 
ing  of  things  with  which  he  really  had 
no  concern.  In  seeking  to  unravel  his 
own  threads  he  needlessly  entangled 
them  with  threads  which  belonged  to 
a  web  with  which  he  had  nothing  to 
do.  He  dragged  in  something  which 
wasn't  for  him. 

And  what  did  the  Master  say  ?  Aye, 
and  in  what  tone  did  He  say  it,  for 
hero  tone,  as  always,  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  interpretation.  I  am  sure  that, 
although  the  Master’s  words  may  seem 
severe,  they  were  softened  in  tones  of 
infinite  tenderness.  It  is  counsel,  not 
reproof,  which  is  given.  If  I  may 
put  it,  it  is  as  if  JesUs  had  said,  "  My 
dear  fellow_,  why  worry  about  that?  You 
have  quite  enough  to  carry.  Don’t 
bother  about  it.  It  isn’t  in  your  com¬ 
mission.  Leave  it  alone.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  complicate  y0Ur  life  and  judg¬ 
ment.  Leave  this  other  thing  to  me. 
Put  it  away;  it  is  Dot  for  thee.” 


Weekly  of  August  31,  full  of  spiritual 
insight  and  a  fine  discrimination  of  values, 
is  illuminating  and  reassuring,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  keenly  appreciated  by  thousands 
of  readers.  I,  for  one,  say  Thank  you. 
The  article  recalls  the  saying  of  F.  W. 
Robertson,  “  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God, 
but  the  words  of  man,”  and  that  charac¬ 
teristically  suggestive  reply  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Parker  to  one  who  asked  him,  “  Do  you 
really  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible?  ”  Dr.  Parker  said,  “  The  older  I 
grow,  the  more  I  think,  the  more  I  suffer 
and  the  more  I  pray,  the  more  inspired 
does  the  Bible  become.” 

As  you  have  reminded  us,  though  the 
vessel  is  earthen,  the  treasure  it  holds  is 
heavenly.  Again  thanking  yon. — I  am, 
Sir,  yours,  etc., 

L.  W.  Caws. 

198,  Grange  Loan,  Edinburgh. 


AN 


UNVARNISHED  TALE  OP 
A  SNOB.* 

Mr.  John  Owen  believes  that  the  fate 
of  every  man  is  bound  about  his  brow. 
In  his  two  former  novels,  “  The  Cotton 
Broker  ”  and  “  The  Idealist,”  the 
author  showed  us  character  triumphing 
over  circumstances  and  environment, 
leaping  from  the  abyss  of  poverty  to  the 
heights  of  success.  Through  Robert 
Gregory,  the  hero  of  his  latest  novel,  we 
are  shown  plainly  that  the  underling 
should  not  curse  his  stars,  but  seek  the 
fault  in  himself.  Robert  belongs  to  a 
particularly  unpleasant  type,  fortu¬ 
nately  also  very  rare.  In  the  author’s 
ruthless  analysis  we  can  discover  no 
single  point  in  his  favour.  Brought  up 
in  the  grinding  poverty  that  is  the  lot 
of  poor  clerks,  Robert  Gregory  despises 
everything  that  has  no  material  value. 
He  has  opportunities,  but  does  not  take 
thenu  He  is  a  born  slave,  and  forges 
his  own  manacles  by  robbing  his  father 
of  a  few  pounds  he  is  putting  by  for  the 
inevitable  rainy  day,  that  father  mean¬ 
while  lying  ill  in  hospital.  His  father 
refrains  from,  prosecuting  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  Robert  pays  him  his  Balary 
and  does  the  garden.  On  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  Hebert  refuses  to  work  in  the 
garden,  defies  his  father  and  escapes 
to  lodgings.  Next  Robert  steals  from 
his  employer  to  pay  damages  in  a 
breach  of  promise  case  with  Die  second 
girl  he  has  heartlessly  jilted.  For  the 
second  time  Robert  sells  his  liberty,  this 
time  for  five  years,  to  the  sinister  little 
man  who  had  prophesied  “  You’ll  do  it 
again.”  ‘‘  Robert  Gregory  ”  will  add 
to  Mr.  Owen’s  fame.  It  is  a  clever, 
subtle  piece  of  work,  but  sad,  very  sad. 

•  Robert  Gregory:  The  History  of  a 
Little  Soul.  By  John  Owen.  7s.  6d. 
(Hod'der  and  Stoughton.) 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
REV.  PROF.  DAVID  SMITH,  D.D. 

IS  CHRIST  THE  PRINCE  OF  PEACE? 

Memo. — “  Christ  is  called  ‘  the  Prince 
of  Peace,’  and  it  is  promised  that  '  in 
His  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish ; 
and  abundance  of  peace  so  long  as 
the  moon  endureth  ’  ;  '  they  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
their  spear?  into  pruninghooks :  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.’ 

Is  this  true?  Christianity  lias  been  in 
the  world  for  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
and  things  have  been  getting  worse  and 
worse  all  the  time,  and  it  seems  as 
though  ‘  the  worst  is  yet  to  be.’  Doe9 
it  not  look  as  though  Christianity  had 
failed,  and  it  is  time  we  were  trying 

some  other  way?” - Russell  Lowell 

was  once  asked  this  very  question — 

“  Don’t  you  think  Christianity  has 
proved  a  failure?  ”  and  his  answer  was: 

‘‘I  rather  think  it  has  never  been 
tried.”  That  is  the  simple  truth: 
Christianity  has  never  been  tried. 
Other  ways  have  been  tried  all  down 
the  ages  to  relieve  the  intolerable 
wrongs  of  humanity,  and  they  have 
failed,  bringing  no  permanent  relief, 
but,  on  +he  contrary,  exasperating  the 
ills  which  they  sought  to  remedy. 
What  are  these  ways?  - 
One  is  war.  And  what  i$  war?  It  is 
an  attempt  to  enforce  order  by 
establishing  the  supremacy  of  the 
strongest  Power.  Its  aim  is  peace,  and 
this  it  achieves  after  a  fashion.  The 
classic  example  is  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  the  days  of  our  Lord  Rome  had  con¬ 
quered  the  world.  The  rest  of  the 
nations  were  her  subject  provinces,  and 
she  had  established  what  was  proudly 
denominated  ‘‘the  Roman  Peace” 
(Pax  Romans).  But  it  was  a  sorry 
peace.  “  She  made  desolation,  and 
called  it  peace.”  The  world  was 
at  peace  because  it  was  in  chains. 
Our  own  generation  is  witnessing  a 
re-enactment  of  the  tragedy  on  a 
more  extensive  and  calamitous  scale. 

It  was  said,  while  the  war  was 
in  progress,  that  it  was  ‘‘a  war 
to  end  war”;  and  this  we  are 
painfully  recognising  as  the  vainest  of 
the  many  illusions  of  those  terrible 
years.  The  war  has  not  ended  war ; 
Tather  has  it  let  loose  a  flood  of  im¬ 
placable  enmity  and  opened  a  long 
vista  of  irremediable  strife,  making  the 
thought  of  the  future  a  hideous  night¬ 
mare.  It  is  impossible  for  a  nation,  to 
be  held  in  perpetual  thraldom;  and 
even  if  it  were  possible,  the  victors 
would  suffer  as  sorely  as  the  vanquished, 
since  mankind  is  an  organic  unity  and 
the  suffering  of  each  imu.n  ,c  com¬ 
mon  calamity. 

Another  way  is  patriotism.  True 
patriotism — zeal  for  the  uplifting  of  our 
own  nation  that  she  may  play  a  worthy 
part  in  advancing  the  commonwealth  of 
mankind — is  indeed  a.  noble  passion ; 
but,  like  every  other  noble  passion,  it  is 
liable  to  degenerate  into  a  base  and 
malignant  thing.  What  crimes  have 
been  committed  in  its  name !  Its 
“  patriotism  ”  has  often  been  a  nation’s 
heaviest  curse.  Truly,  “  mere  pat¬ 
riotism  is  not  enough.” 

And  another  way  is  social  and  econo¬ 
mic  revolution.  It  has  been  fairly  and 
fully  tried  in  Russia  ;  and  the  promised 
millennium  is  a  welter  of  want  and  woe, 
disease  and  death,  a  tyranny  more  piti¬ 
less  than  Tsar  or  Kaiser  ever  wielded. 

Surely  it  is  time  that  we  were  laying 
to  heart  tho  lesson  of  the  long,  unhappy 
past.  Every  way  that  the  wit  of  man 
has  ever  devised  for  healing  the  woes  of 
humanity  has  been  tried  and  has  disas¬ 
trously  failed  ;  and  it  is  high  time  that 
we  tried  Christ’s  way — the  divine  way 
which  has  lain  open  for  eighteen 
hundred  years  and  which  few  have  ever 
had  the  courage  to  pursue  whole¬ 
heartedly.  When  it  has  been  fairly  tried, 
then  it  will  appear  whether  it  be  the 
true  way  or  no ;  and  if  only  it  be  tried 
it  will  not  fail.  Consider  the  evidence 
of  one  impressive  example.  Perhaps  no 
people  has  ever  been  so  rent  by  hatreds 
and  enmities  as  the  Jews  in  our  Lord’s 
day.  There  were  two  parties  which 
stood  in  extreme  and,  by  all  human 
reckoning,  irreconcilable  antagonism. 
One  was  the  Zealots — those  desperate 
patriots  who  were  sworn  to  undying 
hostility  against  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  who  conducted  a  secret  campaign  of 
assassination.  The  other  party  was  the 
Publicans  or  Taxgatherers — those  rene¬ 
gades  who  hired  themselves  to  the 
heathen  tyrant  and  took  his  pay  for 
doing  his  odious  work  of  wringing  tribute 
from  their  oppressed  and  indignant 
countrymen.  The  Zealots  and  the  Pub¬ 
licans  were  sundered  by  a  gulf  which  it 
seemed  impossible  to  bridge.  Yet  that 

Slf  was  bridged  by  Jesu9.  In  His 
tie  company  of  twelve  there  was  a 
Zealot — Simon  Zelotes  ;  and  there  was 
also  a  Publican — Matthew  the  Evan¬ 
gelist.  They  met  at  His  blessed  feet, 
and  His  grace  united  them  in  holy 
brotherhood — a  miracle  more  amazing 
than  His  raising  of  the  dead  to  life  or 
His  walking  on  the  water.  ‘‘  I,”  is  His 
sure  promise,  ‘‘if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  Myself.”  And  the 
lifting  of  Him  up  in  His  wonder  and 
grace  is  the  Church's  office  and  the 
world’s  supreme  need. 

David  SiarH- 

College  ParTc,  Belfast. 


Septemdeb  7,  1922. 
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SLAVES 

of  the 

Wash  Tub. 


Do  You  Study  Your  Wife? 

Has  it  ever  orcurred  to  you  wliat  wash¬ 
day  means  to  your  Wife  ana  to  her  H 
Of  all  the  heart-b-e  iking,  back-bn  a'ting 
tusk",  inseparable  from  the  average  house¬ 
hold,  this  is  surely  the  worst,  l'iio  hours 
over  the  steaming  wadi-tub  breathing 
the  impure  air;  tlie  strenuous  physical 
exertion ;  the  rubbing,  scrubbing  and 
ponnding ;  all  these  tilings  cause  the 
wrinkles  to  come  long  before  their  time 
and  tend  to  make  Wa*hing-day  the  one 
day  in  the  week  which  is  most  dreaded. 

Every  man  who  has  hi*  Wife’s  welfare  at 
heart  will  therefore  be  gl»d  to  learn  of  a 
Wonderful  New  Home  Laundry  Invention, 
which  robs  Worthing  day  of  its  terrors  and 
makes  family  wa^hing-at  home  as  easy  as 
ally  other  item  of  housekeeping  work. 

Clothes  Automatically  Washed 

While  Your  Wife  Rests. 

The  sheer  cleverneia  of  tins  invention  lies  In 
the  fuct  that  all  Clothes  are  freed  from  Dirt 
and  Slains  by  an  Autoinatio  Subduction  Process 
which  docs  away  with  the  necessity  to  scrub, 
rub  and  pound  as  by  the  usual  centuries  old 
process  hitherto  employed  This  invention, 
which  is  called  tins  ••  Sprite  Automotio  Home 
Laundry,”  actually  docs  the  work  itseif.  It 
oan  bo  loft  while  the  Wife  does  the  housework 
or  ths  shopping,  and  when  she  returns  tho 
clothes  will  have  been  beautifully  washed. 

Tho  process  is  simplicity;  itseif.  The  soiled 
clothos  are  placed  in  tho  “Sprite”  with  some 
water  and  soap-powder,  and  a  gas-ring  lit  juBt 
sufficient  to  keep  the  water  boiling.  This  causes 
the  boiling  soapy  water  to  automatically  rise 
up  a  centrally  placed  tube,  from  whence  it  is 
sprayed  down  on  to  the  clotho3.  Ths  Sub¬ 
duction  Process  now  comes  into  operation 
and  sucks  the  boiling  water  through  the  clothes, 
thus  removing  the  Dirt  and  SUiiva. 

'feavee  lid.  In  Every  ShllTng. 

The  "Sprito”  is  a  self-contained,  compact 
piece  of  Kitchen  apparatus  and  can  easily  be 
put  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use.  It  saves 
lid.  in  every  Is.  spent  in  Laundry  Bills  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  thus  saves  its  cost  in  a  few 
weeks.  But  of  even  greater  importance  is  tho 
saving  of  physical  exhaustion  which  it  effects. 
To  tho  wash-tub  can  be  traced  a  large  amount 
of  the  illnesses  of  Housewives.  The  exertion 
called  for  under  distressing  conditions  so  wears 
down  tho  powor  of  resistance  that  Housewives 
becorao  easy  prey  to  various  ailments,  and  tho 
never. really -well  or  never  really-ill  fooling  is  a 
ebromo  condition  of  thousands  of  women.  To 
such  the  "Sprito”  will  come  as  a  veritable 
buon  mid  blowing. 

Free  Demonstrations  of  tbo  “3pHto  "  Auto- 

mntlo  Homo  E aunJrj-  nro  glron  dally  between 

9.30  And  0  (Saturdays  9.30  to  1)  at  42,  Beruera 
Strcot,  Oxford  Street,  London.  IV.  1.  Thero 
aro  three  difforcut  modeU  ‘ 


BRITISH  TABLE  TALK. 


Do  not  allow  your  Wife  to  make  herself  old 
before  her  timo  by  exhausting  herself  at  the 
wash-tub  in  tho  old-fashioned  way.  Just 
get  a  "Sprito  Home  Laundry”  as  a 
practical  present  for  your  wife— let  her 
try  it  at  our  expense,  and  if  she  is  not 
thoroughly  delighted  with  It,  send  it 
back  to  us  within  seven  days  and  your 
money  will  be  returned  in  full. 

Fully  explanatory  and  illustrated  literature 
will  bo  sent  gratis  and  post  free  on  request  to 
Tho  Multicookcr  Inventions,  Ltd. 
(Room  93),  42,  Dcrncrs  3t.,  Oxford  8b. 
London,  W.  1.-(Advt) 


The  Isolation 
of-  Deafness. 


1 


An  outstretched  hand  of  welcome  which 
serve,  only  U>  indict  Pain !  To  know  of  the 
barrier  between  ”  yet  have  it  even  mom 
emphasised  by  the  call  to  join  the  merry 

Only  those  who  have  suffered  the  trials  of 
deafness  0  11  know  tho  humiliation  of  such 
moments— inn  feel  the  great  despair  of 
ever  again  enjoying  life  to  the  full.  Yet  so 
grmt  have  been  the  strides  in  science  within 
recent  years  that  It  is  now  possible  to  assure 

the  deafest  of  deaf  that  ihey  can  hear _ even 

a  whisper— every  sound  In  Its  natural  tone. 
To  be  able  once  more  to  minelu  with  other* 
without  that  awful  feeling  ol  being  “outsld. 
it  nil  Think  wliat  it  would  mean  to  you  I 
'*  been.,.*  w»  understand  the  hope- 
. . .  Incon- 


A  very  large  number  of  papers  have 
been  received  for  our  Prize  Competition, 
“  My  Holiday  Hobby.”  They  are  being 
carefully  examined,  and  a  report  will 
be  made  without  undue  delay. 

*  * 

The  Timet  of  Thursday  had 
announcement  under  tho  heading 
Births”  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
many  of  our  readers  : — 

“  Kirkcaldy— On  August  23,  1922,  at 
Clienies,  Headley,  Hampshire,  to  the 
wife  of  Grange  Kirkcaldy,  the  Black 
Watch — a  daughter.” 

Mrs.  Kirkcaldy  is  the  daughter  of  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Robertson  Nicoll. 

*  * 

* 

Dr.  Rendel  Harris  is  leaving  England 
next  Monday  for  Constantinople,  and 
will  probably  winter  in  the  East. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Campbell. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  R.  J. 
Campbell’s  condition  has  shown  z 
marked  improvement  in  the  last  few 
days. 

*  * 

* 

Illness  of  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham. 

Much  sympathy  will  be  felt  for  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham  in  his  present 
illness.  Dr.  Russell  Wakefield  has  had 
a  strenuous  summer,  and  spent  his 
brief  time  of  rest  in  visiting  the  battle¬ 
fields.  He  became  ill  on  the  return 
journey  from  France,  and  is  at  present 
lying  in  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  His 
condition,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  not 
serious,  and  he  is  making  good  progress. 

* 

Dr-  Cadman  and  Westminster. 

Dr.  Cadman’s  son,  Mr.  Frederick 
Cadman,  a  well-known  lawyer  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  has  been  interviewed  by  the  New 
York  Times  coimarning  the  efforts  which, 
are  being  mao©  to  persuade  his  Father 
to  consider  a  call  to  Westminster  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  ”  I  am  morally 
convinced,"  he  said,  "  that  my  father 
will  end  his  days  in  this  country,  which 
is  his  adopted  country  by  choice.”  Dr. 

for  over  tweifyy  years.  Next  Sunday 

-  fternoon  he  will  speak  to  a  great  crowd 
at  tlie  Crojdon  Brotlierliood. 

*  *' 

* 

Dr.  Norwood  and  America. 

The  Baptist  of  Chicago,  of  August  19, 
states  that  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Norwood, 
D.D.,  of  the  City  Temple,  received  calls 
from  two  large  churches  while  on  his 
recent  visit  to  America,  both  of  which 
he  declined.  It  is  also  stated  that  Dr. 
Norwood  has  been  invited  to  supply  at 
Fifth-avenue  Church,  New  York,  next 
summer. 


it  all . . . 

And  it  Is  because _ _ 

lcsjuess  and  continuous 
vcDlences 1  of  your  deafuess  that  ice  extend 
an  Invitation  to  yo” 
will  merely  mock 
without  f 


“  little  '* 


to-day.  Not  one  which 
1..  mRYU  nt  y°u-  but  one  which, 

without  fall,  will  onsnre  real  natural  Hearimr 
The  "  Acomtlquo "  It  tho  NEW  Way  to 
nearln.'-the  only  Aid  in  tho  world  made  In 
24  distinct  types— treating;  each  cate  accord- 
Ik8  r?  fiUi  0WP  lnillvl'lu®‘  requirements  a* 
tho  Optician  doet  for  defective  sight.  There 
is  one  for  your  case,  no  matter  cause,  extent* 
duration  or  your  nge  Nerve  Cues  specially 
lit  tod.  The  orujinal  exclusive 
I  NON-HEAD  ATTACHMENT 

leaves  the  hands  free  and  renders  It  as  incon¬ 
spicuous  for  men  as  women. 

Individual  Demonstrations 
Tcst®  Personally  or 
Fittings  by  Post  from  Par- 
.  Prescription. 


ticulars 


NO  CONSULTATIVE  FEE 

;  Ask  for  "The  NEW  W A^ ToTii Abi ,N C7'  I 

j -Truth's  tribute  to  the  "  Acoustlque."  | 

"  A  Mr.  R.  H.  DENT’S 

ACOUSTIQUP 

deaf0Rears 
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Return  of  Dr.  Orchard- 

Dr.  Orchard  was  back  in  his  pulpit  at 
the  King’s  Weigh  House  Church  on 
Sunday  morning,  when  he  preached  to 
a  full  congregation  on  “The  Fixed  and 
Final  Faith,"  taking  as  his  text  “My 
heart  is  fixed."  On  Sunday  evenings  in 
September  Dr.  Orchard  is  preaching  a 
series  of  sermons  on  “  The  Relationship 
between  God  and  Man,”  the  titles  being 
“Creator  and  Created,”  “Monarch 
and  Rebel,”  “  Seeker  and  Sought,"  and 
“  Redeemer  and  Redeemed.” 

*  * 

• 

Dr-  Harris  Kirk. 

Dr.  Harris  Kirk,  of  Baltimore,  will 
return  to  America  on  the  Aquitania  on 
September  23.  He  has  been  preaching 
in  England  and  Scotland  all  summer, 
and  has  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  trip. 
He  had  crowded  congregations  at  Rich- 
mond-hill,  Bournemouth,  for  three  Sun¬ 
days.  Next  Sunday  he  will  preach  for 
the  last  time  at  Westminster  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  and  on  Sunday,  Septem¬ 
ber  17 — his  only  free  Sunday — he  hopes 
to  hear  Dr.  Orchard.  On  Monday  he 
went  down  to  Croydon  to  spend  the  day 
with  Dr.  Jowett. 

*  * 

Rev.  J.  W.  G.  Ward  iu  Canada. 

A  Canadian  minister  kindly  sends  us 
the  following  cutting  from  the  Montreal 
Daily  Star  of  August  16: — “  The  Rev. 
J.  W.  G.  Ward,  of  London,  who  for  the 
past  five  weeks  has  been  occupying  the 
pulpit  of  Emmanuel  Congregational 
Church,  was  tendered  a  farewell 
luncheon  yesterday  at  the  Mount  Royal 
Club  by  a  number  of  leading  laymen. 
Charles  Gurd  presided,  and  a  set  of 
books  as  a  souvenir  of  his  visit  to 
Montreal  was  presented  to  him.  He 
left  for  New  York  last  night,  and  after 
preaching  in  Fifth-avenue  Presbyterian 


Church  on  Sunday  he  will  sail  for 
England.” 

*  * 

Rev.  R.  Rowntree  Clifford’s  Work 
‘‘Down  East.” 

The  Rev.  R.  Rowntree  Clifford  writes 
us  that  preparations  are  now  almost 
complete  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
buildings  of  West  Ham  Central  Mission 
on  September  21.  “  We  have  had,”  he 

says,  "a  long  and  toilsome  journey 
during  the  twenty-five  years  of  my 
ministry  ‘  Down  East.’  Now  we  are 
reaching  the  consummation  of  ideal  in¬ 
stitutional  premises.  The  church  is 
costing  over  £50,000,  and  will  be  counted 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  Dr. 
Shakespeare  and  Mr.  Herbert  Mamham 
have  initiated  a  three  weeks’  lightning 
campaign,  so  that  the  remaining  £16,000 
required  shall  be  obtained  by  the  open¬ 
ing  day.  Both  the  church  and  the  in¬ 
stitute  are  now  complete.  The  old 
Tabernacle  is  being  adapted  into  a 
children's  church." 

•  • 

• 

Dr.  Jowett  not  to  enter  Parliament. 

In  his  always  interesting  “  Free 
Church  Notes  ”  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
of  Tuesday,  Dr.  Jowett  contradicts  the 
suggestion  in  some  newspapers  that  h© 
is  about  to  enter  Parliament.  “  Noth¬ 
ing  is  further  from  my  purpose,  as 
nothing  could  be  further  from  my  taste 
or  aspiration.  But  I  will  go  beyond 
this  personal  statement  and  say  that  I 
would  not  willingly  give  my  vote  for 
any  minister  or  clergyman  who  was  a 
candidate  for  Parliamentary  services. 

.  .  .  I  do  not  think  our  train¬ 
ing  fits  us  for  its  specialised 

form  of  service.  I  do  not  think 
the  House  itself  is  very  favour¬ 
able  to  our  entry.  The  atmosphere 
does  not  seem  to  lie  congenial  to  the 
inisterial  mind  and  expression.  They 
appear  as  exotics  in  the  parliamentary 
field,  and  never  as  natural  growths." 
Dr.  Jowett  admits  that  his  views  on 
this  matter  have  changed,  and  tells  ua 
that  he  more  than  anyfifcan  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  SilvesterAfc-ne  entering 
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his  own  pulpit  fhaff 
his  place  in  the  House  < 
and  his  work  was  coir® 
deeper  and  more  effective.  ” 


Dr.  Jowett  and  Women  Preachers. 

In  the  same  column  Dr.  Jowett  con¬ 
trasts  the  rapid  progress  of  women 
preachers  in  the  United  States  with 
the  much  slower  advance  in  our  own 
country.  “  In  America  women  preachers 
are  now  so  numerous  that  they  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  -fellowship, 
and  they  are  even  seeking  ties  of  inter¬ 
national  communion.  I  have  had  par¬ 
ticulars  sant  to  me  of  an  ‘  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Women 
Preachers  ’  which  has  assembled  for 
conference  at  Winona  Lake,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  Madeleine 
Southard.” 

While  he  does  not  think  the 
Churches  in  thi9  country  are  quite 
ready  for  the  full  ordination  of  women, 
Dr.  Jowett  believes  they  are  more  than 
ready  for  the  appointment  of  women  as 
official  colleagues  and  assistants  in  the 
general  work  of  the  Church.  "  I  have 
long  held  the  conviction  that  whenever 
it  is  possible  every  church  ought  to  have 
a  competent  woman  on  its  ministerial 
staff.” 

*  « 

The  Free  Churche3  and  Peace. 

The  National  Free  Church  Council 
is  arranging  a  movement  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  within  the  Free 
Churches  for  promoting  international 
good  understanding  and  peace.  Mr. 
Nightingale  holds  that  this  i9  a  truly 
religious  work,  and  that  the  Free 
Churches  should  concentrate  upon  it. 

At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
Executive  this  subject  will  occupy  an 
important  place  amongst  the  matters 
to  be  discussed. 

Federations  and  Local  Connell,  „m 
be  urged  to  organise  f„r  ,hij 
eion  of  opinion.  r 

•  * 

* 

The  late  Edward  Backhouse 
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[By  out  own  Correspondents.] 

Scotland. 

Among  September  visitors  to  Kin¬ 
gussie  are  Principal  Martin  and  Dr. 
Archibald  Fleming:  - 

Dr.  Sclater  sailed  last  week  for 
Canada,  and  will  not  bo  home  again 
. —  the  end  ol  October. 

The  Queen  as  Saleswoman. 

A  correspondent  writes Saturday 

will  remain  a  red-letter  dav  -  in  the 

memory  of  many  visitors  to  Deeside. 
It  is  seldom  one  has  the  opportunity 

.if  I  0m  a  ■Queen'  «nch 
was  the  happy  position  of  many  of  us 
who  were  present  at  the  sale  of  work 
held  in  Balmoral  Castle  grounds  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  We  went  to  the 
sale  hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  of  ssr 
ing  the  Queen  ;  we  returned  home  with 
treasured  articles  sold  by  her  and  her 
son,  the  Duke  of  York.  The  Duke 
seemed  to  enjoy  his  novel  r61e,  and  at 
one  time  he  was  selling  not  only  to 
customers  at  the  6tall,  but  to  some  out¬ 
side  the  marquee.  It  was  a  most 
gracious  act  of  Her  Majesty  to  give  such 
practical  help  to  the  Crathie  Church 
Woman’s  Guild  and  the  ex-Service 
Men's  Club  of  Crathie.” 

The  Moderator  at  Crathie. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  Smith,  D.D. 
Partick,  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
preached  the  sermon  on  Sunday  fore¬ 
noon  in  Crathie  Church.  The  service 
was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John 
Stilton,  B.D.  For  some  time  prior  to 
the  service  rain  had  been  falling,  and 
that  no  doubt  accounted  for  the  fact 
that,  for  the  first  time,  their  Majesties 
drove  to  the  church  in  a  mot^r  car,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  customary  horse-drawn 
carriage.  The  only  other  occupant  of 
the  car  was  the  Duke  of  York,  and  all 
were  in  mourning.  Selecting  his  text 
from  Psalm  xlix.,  verse  5 — “  Where¬ 
fore  should  I  fear  in  the  days  of  evil?  ” 
Dr.  Smith  said  the  problem  of  evil  was 
a  hard  problem  for  those  who  believed 
in  an  over-ruling  goodness,  but  the 
problem  of  goodness  would  be  just  as 
hard  for  those  who  were  led  to  believe 
in  an  overwhelming  evil.  They  might 
ask  how  it  was  that  a  whole  city  should 
be  swept  by  an  earthquake,  but  they 
could  also  ask  why  a  world-wide  sym¬ 
pathy  should  be  stiired  up  to  help  those 
who  had  lost  their  homes  and  relations. 
Both  facts  were  very  real.  It  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  grow  up 
in  easy  and  pleasant  circumstances  and 
develop  a  character  of  great  beauty,  but 
it  could  not  be  a  strong  character.  No 
man  could  know  the  power  that  was 
hidden  in  him  till  he  was  driven  off  his 
ledge,  as  the  eagle  drove  off  her  young, 
destroying  the  nest  which  was  her 
labour  of  love,  when  they  were  ready 
for  flight. 

Renewal  of  the  Scottish  Churches 
Campaign. 

The  Missionary  Campaign  was  re¬ 
opened  at  Blairgowrie  and  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  district  during  last  week  end. 
Friday  was  given  to  children’s  gather¬ 
ings,  and  Saturday  was  occupied  by  two 
well-attended  conferences  on  “  The 
Need  of  tha  World  ”  and  “  The  Re¬ 


sponse  of  the  Church.”  In  the  evening 
a  very  large  open-air  gathering  was 
held,  at  which  Dr.  Fraser  and  the  other 
missionary  speakers  had  tho  powerful 
assistance  of  the  town  band.  On  Sun¬ 
day  the  pulpits  of  the  whole  district, 
including  Coupar-Angus,  Alyth  and 
other  centres,  were  occupied  by  mis¬ 
sionary  speakers,  and  the  great  central 
dedication  service  in  the’  evening  at 
Blairgowrie  was  in  St.  Andrew’s  U.F. 
Church,  where  Dr.  David  Smith  was 
formerly  minister.  The  church  was 
densely  crowded,  and  Dr.  Fraser  spoke 
with  nil  his  usual  force  and  passion. 
Among  the  welcome  voices  representing 
different  Churches  and  societies,  therq 
were  Dr.  Ogilvi?,  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  Dr.  Mackenzie,  the  veteran 
Chines?  missionary  and  ex-Moderator  of 
the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church,  who 
is  now  cma  brief  visit  to  his  native  land  ; 
and  Prof.  J.  A.  Robertson,  of  Aberdeen, 
who  was  visiting  Blairgowrie  in  any 
case  on  Sunday,  and  was  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  campaign. 

NOTES  FRO/Yl  WALES. 

By  J.  HUGH  EDWARDS,  M.P. 

Welsh  Prcachere  as  Musicians. 
Professor  Richard  M  or  rip,  of  Bala 
College,  has  recently  been  animadvert¬ 
ing  on  the  fact  that  few  of  our  Welsh 
preachers  excel  as  musicians,  and  the 
lact  is,  as  he  points  out,  all  the  mora 
surprising  in  light  of  the  affinity  between 
the  spirit  of  preaching  and  that  of 
music,  and  especially  of  the  ardent  de¬ 
votion  of  the  Welsh  people  to  the  minis¬ 
trations  of  the  pulpit  and  to  the  minis¬ 
try  of  song.  There  are  only  two  in  the 
galaxy  of  the  Welsh  pulpit  who  have 
attained  this  double  distinction,  viz., 
Ieuan  Gwyllt  and  Tanymarian,  whose 
joint  centenary  was  celebrated  at  a 
notable  gathering  in  North  Wales  last 
week,  ln  his  eloquent  tribute  to  their 
memory  Professor  Morris  described 
them  as  “  preachers  among  preachers 
and  as  musicians  among  musicians,”  ir 
contrast  to  others  of  our  Welsh  worthies 
who  have  been  preachers  among  musi 
cions  and  musicians  among  preachers. 

A  Cherished  Centenary. 

While  the  Professor  does  not  heeitat* 
to  describe  two  of  Ieuan  Gwyllt’s  hymn 
tunes — ”  Moab  ”  and  “Liverpool” — 
as  immortal,  he  descries  the  value  of 
Sir  Henry  Hadow's  tribute  to  “  Moab  ” 
as  “  one  of  the  seven  greatest  tunes  in 
the  world,”  on  the  ground  that  no  ona 
who  is  not  conversant  with  the  Welsh 
language  can  appreciate  its  charm,  inas 
much  as  the  tune  is  indissolubly  wedded 
to  the  words  of  the  bard  Ieuan  Gian 
Geirionydd.  As  Professor  Morris  has 
rightly  pointed  out,  both  tha  Welsh 
Congregational  and  tho  Calvinistic 
Methodist  bodies  gained  an  immense 
advantage  -in  having  their  respective 
hymn-books  edited  by  these  master 
preacher-musicians.  Others  of  our 
divines  commanded  loftier  strains  of  „ 
mesmeric  eloquence,  but  it  was  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  these  two  divines  to  enrich 
the  services  of  our  Welsh  sanctuaries 
with  a  wealth  of  tunes  in  which  the 
deepest  aspirations  of  our  little  race 
have  found  full  and  inspired  articula¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
that  their  centenaries  synchronise.  Tc 
each  of  them  Wales  pays  her  tribute,  in 
grateful  and  reverent  acknowledgment 
of  the  greatness  of  her  debt  to  both  ol 
them. 

The  Welsh  University  and  Theology. 
When  the  University  of  Wales  was 
first  established  the  faculty  of  Theology 
was  specifionll^exoluded  from  the  terms 
of  its  charter.  In  view  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  antipathy  of  Welsh  feeling  to¬ 
wards  any  doctrinal  teaching  on  the 
part  of  an  institution  which  was  main¬ 
tained  by  public  money,  the  leading 
Welsh  educationists  deemed  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  safeguard  the  infant  University 
from;  the  perils  of  an  acrid  controversy. 
However,  as  the  result  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  commission  which  was 
appointed  some  months  ago,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Haldane,  tho 
statutory  ban  was  removed  and  each 
constituent  college  in  thd  University 
was  left  free  to  exercise  its  own  discre¬ 
tion  in  the  matter.  The  University 
College  at  Bangor  has  chosen  to  avail 
itself  of  its  freedom,  with  the  result 
that,  at  the  recent  session  of  the  North 
Wales  Oalvinistic  Methodist  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  application  was  made  by  the 
Arvon  Presbytery  for  permission  for 
three  ministerial  graduates  in  its 
ministry  to  proceed  to  Bangor  for  their 
B.D.  course  rather  than  to  the  de¬ 
nominational  college  at  Aberystwyth. 

Th’  Force  of  Tradition. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that, 
while  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Williams  expressed 
gratification  that  the  reproach  cast  on 
theology  by  its  rigid  exclusion  from 
the  curriculum  of  the  University  had 
now  been  removed,  he  at  the  same  lime 
laid  special  stress  on  tire  fact  that  it 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Connexion  to  have  its 
theological  students  trained  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  denominations.  The 
unanimity  with  which  hiir  contention 
was  upheld  by  the  assembled  delegates 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  Princi¬ 
pal  T.  C.  Edwards’s  ardently  cherished 
project  of  one  theological  college  for 
tlie  whole  of  Wales— n  kind  of  Welsh 
Mansfield — where  students  for  each  of 
the  Welsh  denominations  wc  -M  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  ministry,  is  .  ill  a  long 
way  off  from  realisation.  Denomina¬ 
tional  tradition  is  as  strong  as  ever  id 
our  midst. 
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Great  Possessions: 


By  DAVID  LYALL. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

“  There’s  a  car  coming  along  the 
lane!'1  cried  Mary,  jumping  up. 

“  Henry  bringing  Geollrey  home  !  Per¬ 
haps  he's  only  sent  him.  Anyway,  I  11 
run  down  and  tell  him  you're  here.” 

She  bestowed  a  hasty  kiss  on  Rachel 
as  she  darted  to  the  door.  "  Nothing 
matters  now  we’ve  got  you  back,  dear, 
and  you're  going  to  be  nappy  yet.  This 
is  Happy  House,  don’t  you  know/ 
Everything  used  to  be  healed  hero  in 
Granny's  time — and ” 

“  Her  mantle  has  fallen, ”  supple¬ 
mented  Rachel,  a  real  smile  curving 
her  lips  lor  the  first  time  in  days. 

Mary  ran  down  the  stairs  to  see  two 
figures  in  the  dim  light. 

“  So  you've  brought  Geoff  back. 
How  are  you,  Harry,  all  right?” 

She  looked  into  his  face  so  kindly 
that  somehow  Henry  Manning  bent 
from  his  tall  height  and  kissed  her 
cheelc. 

“I’m  always  all  right  where  C.eofi 
and  you  are,  Mary,  and  we’ve  settled 

“  Have  you,  though,  out  of  court, 
that’s  to  say  I'm  just  to  fall  in,  she 
said,  dividing  an  arch  smile  between 

The  open  dining-room  door  beckoned 
them,  and  tea  was  laid. 

“  There’s  somebody  upstairs,  Geoffrey. 
I'll  give  you  two  guesses.” 

“  It  needs  only  one.  Rachel  has 
come,”  he  answered  quickly. 

“  You  must  have  seen  her  somewhere, 
at  the  station,  perhaps.  Were  you  by 
any  chance  meeting  the  afternoon  train 
from  London?  ” 

“  No,  but  I  knew  it  was  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time.” 

Mary  looked  keenly  at  her  husband, 
hampered  slightly  'by  his  cousin’s 
presence.  • 

“  It's  all  off,  Geoff,’  was  all  she 
said. 

He  nodded. 

”  Go  and  bring  her  down  to  tea. 
Harry  doesn’t  want  to  stop  long.  He 
only  came  for  your  sanction.  I  made 
him  come.” 

■‘  Come  up  just  half  a  mb’ ,  and  see 
Rachel  first-  Harry  will  excuse  you,” 
said  Mary,  and  bore  him  away.  Half¬ 
way  up  the  stairs  she  paused,  whisper¬ 
ing  hurriedly  in  his  ear : 

“  He’s  chucked  her,  Geoffrey,  in  the 
queerest  letter.  Pretends  it.  was  that 
one  I  wrote  did  it,  but  .Ido  believe  it 
is  the  money.” 

“  Don't  let  us  believe  such  a 
dastardly  thing  of  Raikes  unless  we're 
sure,  Mary.” 

“But  we  are  sure,  at  least,  Rachel 
and  I  are.  I  have  never  thought  he 
cared  very  much  for  her,  really,  and 
now  I’m  sure.” 

“  W©  can  deal  with  him  later.  How 
has  it  left  her?  ” 

“  She  was  rather  crushed  when  she 
came,  but  I  think  she’ll  get  over  it. 

I  believe  it  is  her  pride  more  than  her 
heart  that  is  hurt,  at  least,  I’m  hoping 
so.  Come  and  tell  her  how  glad  you 
are  to  see  her.” 

She  drew  him  to  Rachel’s  door, 
knocked  lightly,  and  they  both  entered. 

”  Glad  to  see  you  again,  Rachel.  I’ve 
been  expecting  you.” 

Rachel  looked  puzzled. 

“Expecting  me!  but  why,  Major? 
Nothing  was  said  about  it  when  you 
left  London.” 

“  The  expectation  was  there,  all  the 
same.  Never  mind  what  has  brought 
you.  You  belong  to  us,  and  we're 
never  going-to  let  you  go  again,  really. 
Now  let  us  go  down  and  have  tea.  Are 
you  ready?  This  wife  of  mine  is  a 
regular  drum-major.  She  keeps  every¬ 
body  in  strict  awe  of  her.  Harry  had 
to  come  over  with  me  to  share  the  vials 
of  her  wrath." 

Rachel  looked  mystified,  and  Mary’s 
clear  laugh  rang  out. 

“He's  just  blethering,  Rachel; 
never  mind  him.  They’ve  been  and 
gone  and  settled  something  about  Nor- 
manton  without  so  much  as  consulting 
me.  Let  us  go  down  and  talk  about  it 
now.” 

Rachel  was  ready,  and  went  down¬ 
stairs  conscious  of  a  queer  lightness  of 
heart,  as  if  some  intolerable  burden 
had  been  lifted  off  her. 

She  had  rolled  it  on  to  kindly,  sym¬ 
pathetic  shoulders,  willing,  nay,  eager 
to  share  with  her.  She  was  indeed 
happy  in  her  friends. 

When  Henry  Manning  saw  Rachel 
Bywater  his  face  lighted  up. 

‘‘  Long  time  since  we  met,  Miss 
By  water  ;  at  the  election,  wasn’t  it? 
Never  have  forgotten  that ;  rippin’  time, 
wasn't  it?  Can’t  think  how  old  Geoff 
ever  pulled  it  off.  Seemed  to  me  such 
a  beastly  fag.  I  hope  you’re  quite 
well.” 

“  I'm  very  well,  thank  you,  Mr. 
Manning,  and  I  think  you  look  better.” 

“  Oh.  yes.  in  some  ways  I  am,  hut  I 
can't  do  without  Geoffrey  and  Mary. 
I've  got  them  pinned  down  this  time, 
haven't  I.  o'ld  chappie?  They’re  coming 
back  to  Normanton;  they  ought  never 
to  have  left  it.” 
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‘‘Wo  can’t  come  just  yet,  Hairy,” 
put  in  Mary.  ”  We’ve  got  to  give  some 
r.otiee  at  our  Mission  '  down  East.’  ”, 
‘‘How  long?  I’ll  come  up- and  tell 
them  the  mission  up  north  is  of  more 
importance.  Don't  you  agree,  Mies 
By  water  ?  ’’ 

'•  I  don't  know,”  said  Rachel.  “  I’d 
need  to  know  more.  But  you're  not 
expecting  Major  Manning  to  give  up 
Parliament,  are  you ?  ” 

“  Oh  Lord,  no,  though  why  he  wants 
to  be  there  I  can’t  think.  Awful  fag 
it  seems  to  me !  I  want  to  feel  that  his 
real  home  is  out  there  near  Mardocks 
and  me.  The  house  has  been  waiting 
for  them  ever  since  my  mother  left  it. 
The  place  can't  do  without  them.  It’s 
all  going  to  ducks  and  drakes.  If 
you’ll  come  out,  Miss  Bywater,  I’ll 
show  you  things  which  will  convince 
you.” 

‘‘That  would  be  an  excellent  scheme 
to  make  Rachel  the  arbiter  of  destiny,” 
said  Mary  heartily.  ‘‘  She’d  be  a  good 
judge,  for  she  has  a  big  place  of  her 
own  in  Oxfordshire  which  she  neglects 
shamefully.” 

‘‘  Awful  fag,  big  places,”  said  Harry, 
keeping  his  bright  restless  eyes  keenly 
fixed  on  Rachel's  face.  Mary  thought 
with  deep  satisfaction  that  she  had 
never  seen  Rachel  look  more  attractive. 
The  slight  air  of  sadness  had  imparted 
a  spirituelle  look  to  her  face. 

It  had  no  great  beauty  of  feature  or 
colouring,  perhaps,  but  it  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  face ;  she  was  interesting 
always,  and  would  certainly  be  noticed, 
even  in  a  crowd- 

“  Say,”  said  Henry  Manning  eagerly. 
‘‘Won't  you  promise  to  come  out  to¬ 
morrow?  Couldn’t  you  bring  her, 
Mary?  I’ll  send  in  the  car  if  you'll 
come  out  to  lunch.” 

Mary  pondered  a  moment.  She  did 
not  want  to  lose  the  opportunity  for' 
Rachel.  It  had  been  arranged  once 
before,  but  electioneering  had  pre¬ 
vented  it,  and  Rachel  had  never  yet 
seen  Mardocks. 

‘ *  I'll  have  to  see  how  mother  is  in 
the  morning,  Harry.  If  you  don’t  hear 
by  telephone  before  eleven,  6end  in  the 
car,  and  we’ll  all  come  out ;  then  we 
can  talk  it  over  with  your  mother.” 

“  All  right,  and  you’re  not 
««  you?  because  I  simply  retui 
without  old  Geoffrey.” 

;  “  Not  angry,  but  there  are  other 
people  who  won’t  be  able  to  do  very- 
well  without  him,  either,”  suggested 
Mary.  ”  He  can  only  partially  belong 
anywhere,  excepting  to  me.” 

“There’s  pure  selfishness  for  you, 
Miss  Bywater,”  said  Henry,  who  always 
brightened  and  became  more  animated 
when  he  had  a  little  passage-at-arms 
with  his  cousin's  wife. 

Evidently  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
their  visit  to  Mardocks  next  day,  and 
departed  reiterating  his  intention  to 
take  no  refusal,  and  to  have  the  car  at 
the  door  for  them  at  eleven  o’clock. 

“  I'll  be  pleased  for  you  to  see  Mar¬ 
docks,”  said  Mary  when  she  came  back 
to  the  dining-room  to  Rachel.  “  Don’t 
you  remember,  we  were  always  going 
out  at  the  election  time,  and  somehow 
it  never  came  off  ?  ” 

‘‘I’ll  be  glad  to  see  it,  too,  Mary. 
Perhaps  it  will  help  me  to  understand 
you  all  better.” 

“  Do  we  take  sounuch  understanding? 
I’m  sure  we’re  very  plain  folk,”  said 
Mary  with  a  smile. 

“  I  don’t  find  that  you  think,  talk,  or 
act  like  anybody  else  I’ve  ever  known.” 

“Goodness  me,  what  an  indictment! 
Well,  never  mind,  it  takes  all  sorts  to 
make  a  world.  Now  we’re  going  over 
to  Coppetts  to  6ee  mother  and  hear  the 
evening  bulletin.  Will  you  come  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  of  course,  if  1  shan't  be  in  the 
way.” 

“As  we  don't  even  act  like  other 
people,  be  sure  I’ll  tell  you  when  you’re 
in  the  way.  Just  one  thing,  dear,  before 
we  leave  the  horrid  tiling  that  came 
between  us.  Have  you  answered  that 
letter?” 

11  No,  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  him.” 

“  Then  leave  it.  If  he  needs  any 
punishment  that  -will  be  the  sharpest 
one.  For  he  has  an  overweening 
vanity.  I  don't  see,  honestly,  that 
there  could  be  anything  to  say.  But 
you  arc  not  going  to  let  it  down  you,  are 
you,  Rachel  ? ’’ 

“That  I  am  not!”  said  Rachel 
stoutly,  and  meant  every  word. 
“  You’ve  no  idea.  1  feel  a  sort  of  relief, 
positively." 

“  No  wonder.  It-  was  a  thorny  path 
you  had  marked  out  for  yourself  to 
walk  beside  Will  Raikes.  Mind,  I’m 
sorry  for  the  man,  for  he  has  splendid 
qualities,  and  he’s  put  up  a  good  fight 
against  odds.  But  as  a  husband  for 
you,  no!  I’m  feeling  ever  so  happy. 
Mother  out.  or  nearly  out  of  danger, 
you  come  back,  Normanton,  well,  I’m 
not  so  sure  about  that,  at  least,  we’ll 
stand  out  for  a  month  clear.  We  can’t 
leave  them,  in  the  lurch  at  the  Mission.” 

Rachel  pondered  a  moment,  then 
spoke  out  boldly. 

“  Mary,  I  wonder.” 

“You  wonder  what,  dear  woman!  ” 


<•  Would  you  let  me  take  over  at 
Paradise-row  ?  I’ll  try  to  let  Carles, 
and  then  I’ll  go  down  and  work  there, 
real  work,  you know,  trying  to  take  your 
Xj  Do  you  think  Mrs.  May  hew 

let  me  try.  knowing  how  very  far 

Sid  I  should  to!  ” 

Mary  pondered,  her  eyes  beginning 

to  glow.  ,  . .  .  , 

“Rachel,  you're  the  complete  magi- 
-  i.  That  would  indeed  dispose  of 
the  lost  lion-in  t.lto  path.  You  in  Para¬ 
dise-row  carrying  on,  we  coming  when 
could.  But  when  Parliament 
opened,  what  then?  Would  you  take 

^“Talce  you  in!  It  would  be  your 
house  and  I  should  be  the  guest.  The 
“Son  I. strove  for  at  Carlos  would  be 
Reversed  that/s  all,  and  I  would  make 
as  scarce  as  possible,  remember¬ 
ing  how  you  and  Geoffrey  feel  about 

things.”  ...  , 

“  Oh  we’re  improving  6ince  we  vc 
.een  how  people  have  to  herd  ‘down 
East,'  no  matter  how  their  souls  are 
perishing  for  f  °h' 

that’s  quite  splendid,  and  of  tins  I  m 
nuite  sure— nothing  will  more  quickly 
rs£sS  of  tho  last  remnant  of  jour 
i-enret,  supposing  any  still  lingered. 
For  it’s  life  down  there,  Rachel,  poig¬ 
nant,  rather  terrible  life.  It  brings  one 
near  both  to  heaven  and  hell.  Geot- 
frev  says  the  dividing  line  is  very 
narrow.  But  wtat  about  your  Christ¬ 
mas  party.” 

“  I  shan’t  keep  it-  at  Isherwood,  Map'. 
I’ll  Vo  to  Swindon  and  explain.  I’m 
coin  °  to  tell  Aunt  Katie.  I  owe  it  to 
her.3  She'll  understand',  ail'd  I’m  per¬ 
fectly  certain  she’ll  be  relieved.  She 

didn’t  like  him,  and  as  for  Cherry - ” 

Rachel  spread  her  hands  in  a  little  rue¬ 
ful  gesture.  “  He  gave  her  and  her 
Dream  Ones  a  pretty  awful  time.  I 
think  I'll  go  to  Swindon  to-morrow.” 

“  No,  you  won’t.  We’re  spending  the 
day  at  Mardocks  ;  no  getting  away  from 
that,”  said  Mary,  and  i:er  tone  was 
more  than  usually  decisive. 

Rachel  smiled,  and  no  more  was  said. 
In  spite  of  her  brave  words,  however, 
in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room  that 
night  she  shed  a  good  many  tears,  and 
they  were  bitter  ones,  over  the  shatter¬ 
ing  of  her  first  love-dream. 

Next  day  dawned  clear  and  bright, 
with  a  glorious  sun  flashing  in  a  royal 
blue  sky,  a  typical  winter  day,  and  a 
splendid  one  for  seeing  Mardocks. 

Punctually  at  eleven  o’clock  Harry 
Manning  appc-^Acd  with  the  car,  and  it 

then  them  al! 

mowing.  "\She  isn’t  afraid  of 
the  cold,  m  she?1/ 1, 

Rachel  lointed  to  her  wraps.  She 
had  no  fur  coat,  but  was  wrapped 
in  the  beautiful  soft  folds  of  the 
black  coat  which  always  created 
admiration  and  envy  in  all  be¬ 
holders,  the  gracious  and  most  be¬ 
coming  softness  of  a  voluminous 
Russian  sable  stole,  for  which  she  had 
paid  out  a  very  large  cheque,  a  little 
rucked  toque  of  the  same  priceless  fur, 
with  a  bunch  of  violets  nestling  in  a 
becoming  dent  on  the  brim,  made  her 
look  like  a  princess.  Mary,  in  a  short 
old  sealskin  coat  of  ancient  date,  turned 
up  her  little  nose. 

‘‘Look  at  him,  Geoffrey,  chucking 
the  shabby  ones  and  playing  up  to  the 
princess!  Never  mind,  we  can  make 
love  inside ;  they  can’t  do  it  on  the  out¬ 
side." 

It  was  an  outrageous  remark,  which 
sent  the  blood  curdling  to  Rachel’s 
cheeks.  But  something  mischievous 
and  boyish  leaped  in  Henry  Manning’s1 
eyes. 

“Tell  ’em,  not  to  be  so  sure  about 
that,  Miss  By  water.  Rippin’,  isn't  it? 
They  think  they've  got  hold  of  all  the 
good  things.  We’ll  show  ’em  different.  ’ 
Inside  the  car,  with  all  the  front 
screens  hermetically .  sealed,  Mary  was 
at  liberty  to  speak.  She  squeezed  Geof¬ 
frey’s  arm  and  nodded  her  head  several 
times. 

“  She's  going  to  sit  there,  please 
God,  world  without  end.  I’m  praying 
about  it  all  I  know.  Don’t  you  6ee  how 
different  he  is  when  she's  beside  him? 
Depend  upon  it,  your  Cousin  Henry  is 
going  to  lx>  Rachel’s  work.” 

“  You  travel  very  fast  and  far, 
darling,”  said  Geoffrey,  but  did  not  seek 
to  shatter  her  bright  dream. 

“  She’s  got  the  qualities  which  would 
make  her  a  good  mistress  of  Mardocks. 
She  thinks  she  likes  ‘  down  East,’  but 
it  doesn’t  get  her  the  way  it  has  got  you 
and  me.  01  course,  it'll  do  us  out  of 
Normanton,  because’  vour  Aunt  Cecilia 
wiU  go  back  to  her"  dower  house.  It 
won’t  happen  in  a  hurry,  however.  So 
~ s0~ — ”  Here  she  faltered  a  little, 
and  then  suddenly  brushed  his  shoulder 
with  her  cheek.  “I’d  like  him  to  be 
born  in  the  country,  near  dear  Mar¬ 
docks,  where  we  met  first  wouldn’t  you, 
Geoffrey?" 

Darling,  does  i{  matter?” 

Well,  perhaps  not,  but  I’m  queer 
about  these  things.  I  want  him  to  get 
the  wind  and  sun  Jn  ],is  blood,  like  you 
have,  and  then  t0  be  determined  that 
everybody  else  in  the  world  will  have 
his  share,  that  no  child  will  be  cheated 
of  sunshine  and  nure  air,  and  some 


“Poor  little  beggar!  You’re  getting 
his  row  ready_  in  good  time,”  smiled 
Geoffrey,  whimsical  and  tender. 

“  Oh,  but  God’s  been  good  to  us, 
Geoffrey!  Hear  them  laugh  outside! 
And  only  yesterday  Rachel  was 
grovelling  in  spirit  over  that  letter.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  it.” 

“  Dear  one,  believe  me,  I  don’t  want 
toeeeiS.” 

“  Oh,  but  you  should,  to  understand 
what  some  men  can  do.  I  think  I’ll 
tell  you  something  now,  though  I  don’t 
know  what  goads  me.  Will  Raikes 
cared  for  me  once,  Geoffrey,  in  the  far- 
back  days,  when  I  lived  at  Coppetts  and 
used  to  meet  him  of  an  evening  when  I 
was  going  to  Granny’s.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  I  met  him  rather  often.  I  believe 
he  watched  the  times  and  seasons.” 

“If  that  is  so,  tihen  he  ought  to  be 
forgiven  everything,  Mary,”  said  Man- 
ning  gravely.  “  So  that’s  the  explana¬ 
tion  !  He  had  only  second  best  to  offer 
Rachel.  Let  us  be  thankful  lie  drew 
hack  in  time.” 

They  had  a  glorious  day  at  Mardocks. 
Mrs.  Manning,  grown  distinctly  and 
visibly  older,  with  much  grey  hair  about 
her  temples,  was  in  the  hall  to  give 
them  sweet  welcome.  She  kissed  and 
blessed  Mary,  the  little  schoolmistress, 
as  if  she  had  been  a  dear  daughter. 
Then  Rachel  was  presented,  and  Mary 
was  delighted  to  see  that  her  gracious 
presence,  her  beautiful  clothes,  her 
flushed  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  evidently 
filled  Mrs.  Manning  with  surprise. 
She  had  heard  in  a  vague  way  of  Miss 
Bywater,  who  had  lent  her  Rolls-Royce 
for  Geoffrey’s  election,  and  now  ex¬ 
pressed  her  great  pleasure  at  meeting 
her. 

“  As  it’s  so  early,  Aunt  Cecilia,  we 
want  to  take  Rachel  for  a  walk  through 
Mardocks  before  lunch.  She  must  see 
the  little  school  and  Normanton  and  all 
the  landmarks.” 

“And  the  home  farm,”  put  in  Henry 
eagerly.  “  It’s  that  that’s  worrying 
me.  Mother  thinks  I  ought  to  keep  it, 
that  we’ve  always  held  it  in  our  own 
hands,  but  it  confuses  me,  and  I’m  not 
keen  on  the  bailiff.  That’s  where  I  need 
Geoff  most,  but  I’d  like  Miss  Bywater 
to  see  it.” 

“All  this  before  lunch,”  said  Mrs. 
Manning  disappointedly.  “  I  could 
manage  the  village,  I  think,  and  the 
home  farm  coming  back  by  the  fields; 
but  Normanton,  I  think,  we’ll  leave  till 
after.  We  could  go  round  and  have  tea 
there.  I’ll  telephone  through  to  the 
housekeeper  to  have  it  ready.” 

_ 

old  rabbit  fur  if  we’re  owing  to  walk.” 
Her  high  spirits,  growingvever>’  minute, 
were  infectious,  and  us  for  Henry  Man¬ 
ning,  he  was  like  a  different  man.  Once, 
as  they  were  walking  through  the  vil¬ 
lage,  iie  and  Rachel  well  on  ahead, 
Mrs.  Manning  came  close  to  Mary  and 
whispered : 

“  Mary,  I  believe  that’s* the  solution  ! 
He  simply  won’t  talk  to  any  of  the  girls 
he  used  to  know.  I’ve  tried  everything. 
But  look  at  him  now.  Is  it  love  at  first 
sight,  do  you  think  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  of  course,”  said  Mary  boldly, 
because  she  wished  it  so. 

"  She’s  a  splendid  creature,  such 
presence  ;  and  look  how  she  wears  her 
clothes.  Tell  me  all  about  her,  every 
solitary  thing.  She  must  have  lots  and 
lots  of  money.  These  sables  were  never 
bought  under  a  thousand.” 

“They  weren’t,”  said  Mary.  “  She 
showed  me  the  receipted  bill,  and  I 
scolded  her  no  end.  But  she’s  so 
generous,  Mrs.  Manning,  you  wouldn’t 
believe.  She  ha6  to  be  restrained  from 
injudicious  spending  on  other  people. 
But  one  thing  I  ought  to  tell  you.  If 
she  marries  she  loses  the  bulk  of  her 
fortune,  and  will  receive  only  five  hun¬ 
dred  a  year  and  Isherwood  under  cer¬ 
tain  specified  conditions.” 

“  Then  that  disposes  of  any  hopes 
poor  Henry  might  have  for  she’ll  never 
give  up  her  fortune." 

“  Oh,  won’t  she?  ”  asked  Mary,  with 
a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  “It  hasn’t 
brought  much  happiness  to  her  up  to 
date.  If  Henry  gives  her  the  chance — 
but  I  think  it  better  you  should  know 
that  fact.” 

“  I  don’t  feel  about  money  as  I  used 
to,  Mary.  Our  income  is  dwindling  all 
the  time,  but  somehow  we  seem  to  have 
enough.  If  only  ^enry  was  quite  well 
and  taking  a  grip  of  things,  I  shouldn’t 
have  a  care.  I’m  so  thankful  Geoffrey 
lias  agreed  to  come  here.” 

“  It  won’t  be  for  long,  Aunt  Cecilia,” 
Mary  prophesied. 

The  day’s  events,  though  frivial  in 
themselves,  seemed  to  justify  her  pro¬ 
phecy.  Henry  Manning,  ingenuous  as  a; 
child,  with  the  new  force  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  him,  never  willingly  left 
Rachel’s  side.  He  talked  more  than 
those  who  loved  and  watched  him  so  ten¬ 
derly  had  ever  lieaTd  him  talk  since  his 
return.  He  wanted  to  show  her  every¬ 
thing,  all  the  haunts  of  his  boyhood, 
the  places  where  he  had  played  fast  and 
loose  with  Mardocks  traditions,  and  in 
the  tellin^-his  laugh  would  Ting  out  and 
part  of  the  lost  boyhood  seemed  to  come 
back. 

“Rachel,”  said  Mary  that  night 
when  they  were  talking  over  the  fire  in 
Rachel’s  room,  “you’ve  beep  a  healer 
to-day,  a  wonderful  healer.  Didn’t  you 
forget  yourself  in  that  gracious 
ministry  ?  " 

“I  never  thought  about  myself  once, 
honestly,  Mary.  But  it  was  all  60 
strange.  H  it  had  been  you,  now  1 


“  Oh,  Henry  Manning’s  not  my  job, 
my  dear.  No  woman  can  successfully 
handle  more  than  one  man  in  her  life¬ 
time.  It  s  when  she  gets  the  lust  of 
conquest  she  makes  ducks  and  drakes 
of  everything.  I'm  like  Cherry,  dream¬ 
ing  dreams  and  seeing  visions.  Shall 
I  tell  you  what  I  see  ?  ’’ 

“  You’re  always  in  the  stars,  Mary., 
But  tell  me,"  sard  Rachel,  and  her 
voice  fell  very  low. 

“  Well,  I’m  seeing  you  in  Mardocks* 
walking  side  by  side  with  dear  Harry, 
giving  him  back  all  he  has  lost.  Hi$ 
mother  in  Normanton - ” 

“And  you,  Mary?”  cried  Rachel 
jealously.  “  Do  you  ever  think  o£ 
yourself  at  all?  ” 

“Whiles,”  said  Mary  quaintly., 

“  I’ll  take  a  loan  of  Normanton  till  the 
bairn  comes.  Then  there’s  this  deafl 
little  house  and  Paradise-row.  It'a 
the  open  road  for  us,  Rachel,  however 
other  folk  may  try  to  side-track  U9.; 
W©  belong  to  lowly  places,  and  we 
want  to  live  in  them  ;  but  that  won’t 
prevent  us  hobnobbing  just  occasion¬ 
ally  with  the  rich  and  great.  Oh,  I’m 
so  lrappy  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with 
xnyself.  And  you,  why,  you  are  going 
to  be  happy,  too.” 

Rachel’s  eyes  filled  up,  and  Mary  left 
her.  Had  she  looked  in  a  little  later? 
she  might  have  been  surprised  to  see 
Rachel  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside. 

Her  petitions?  Ah,  they  were  be¬ 
tween  a  woman's  aching,  yearning 
heart  and  the  God  who  made  it.  In 
that  crucial  hour  in  Rachel’s  life,  with 
a  sad  past  behind  and  the  flush  of  al 
happier  dawn  in  the  east,  6lie  came 
back)  as  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  where,- 
all  unknown  to  her,  her  mother  had 
laid  her  as  a  babe,  asking  Him  who  lias 
room  for  all  tire  sorrows  of  womanhood 
in  His  divine  yet  human  heart  tQ 
undertake  for  her. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  L.M.S.  AT  SWANWICK, 

By  Rev.  NELSON  B1TT0N. 

(“British  Weekly"  Special,) 

The  Swanwick  Conference  of  the 
L.M.S.  has  in  recent  years  become  one 
of  the  outstanding  missionary  en¬ 
gagements  of  the  Free  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies.  This  Conference 
gathers  together  nearly  300  L.M.S., 
workers,  chiefly  young  people,  who  re¬ 
sort  to  Swanwick  for  training  in  the 
missionary  service  of  the  home  Churches  . 

i rati  on-  /or  that 

Guided  by  well-known  workers  amongst 
young  people  and  leaders  in  Ohristiart 
education,  tho  Wmical  tudo  o£ 

the  Conference  is  always  assured,  ot 
success.  The  Conference  that,  met  in: 
Swanwick  from  August  19-26  was  no 
exception.  In  addition  to  the  sectional 
meetings  for  Sunday-school  workers, - 
Young  People’s  Associations,  Women’s 
and  Laymen's  Movement  Groups,  there 
were  the  general  meetings  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  providing  for  members  an 
astonishingly  rich  programme.  The 
Rev.  H.  C.  Carter,  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  Rev.  Nat  Micklem,  of  the  Selly  Oak 
Colleges,  together  with  the  Rev.  J.  A., 
Patten,  of  Ipswich,  gave  a  spiritual 
lead  to  the  Conference,  which  will  long 
be  remembered.  Dr.  Maxwell  Garnett 
set  forth  the  principles  of  Christian; 
Education  in  their  world  aspect  with' 
tremendous  force.  Some  of  these  ad¬ 
dresses  are  to  be  published. 

Mr.  Nat  Micklem’s  searching  analysis 
of  the  true  basis  of  Church  membership 
as  found  in  Christian  fellowship  was 
a  veritable  purge  for  intellect  and  soul,- 
and  raised  for  many  present  the  ideals 
of  Christian  Church  life  and  personal 
service  to  heights  hitherto  unrealised. 

The  Chairmen  of  the  Conference 
were  Mr.  Kenneth  Maclennan,  of  the 
Conference  of  British  Missionary. 
Societies,  an  L.M.S.  Director,  and  Miss 
Myfanwy  Wood,  of  the  L.M.S.,  Peking., 
Missionaries  of  the  Society  described 
to  the  whole  Conference  the  methods  o£ 
evangelism  employed  in  their  various 
districts,  and  such  well-known  workers 
a9  ‘Edward  Taylor,  of  Madagascar, 
Ernest  Box,  of  Shanghai,  J.  T.  Tod- 
man,  of  South  India,  and  C.  J.  Kin- 
nersley,  of  Samoa,  made  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  success  of  the  whole 
Conference.  The  programme  wa9  in! 
charge  of  Mrs.  Parker  Crane  and  the 
Rev.  A.  M.  Ohirgwin,  of  the  L.M.S- 
Mission  House,  and  the  speakers  to  the 
Conference  on  behalf  of  the  Society’s 
administrative  work  at  home  and! 
abroad  were  Messrs.  F.  H.  Hawkins 
and  Nelson  Bitton. 

The  good  fellowship  of  this  year’s 
'Swanwick  was  remarkable.  In  the 
corporate  prayer  life  of  tire  members,  in 
tennis  and  athletics,  as  well  as  in  the 
moments  of  social  recreation  in  the 
Lounge  of  the  Hayes,  good  comradeship 
for  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ  was 

Erominent.  As  one  of  the  senior  mem- 
ers  remarked,  looking  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence  whilst  it  was  at  play,  “  With  alt 
this  young  life  enthusiastic  for  mis¬ 
sionary  service  who  can  doubt  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Missions  iu  the  dajs  to  gome! u 
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How  many  pitfalls  would  be  avoided  during 
this  distressing  post-war  period  of  settlement 
and  reconstruction  were  the  world’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature  more  systematic 
and  accurate  ! 

There  is  need  of  a  searching  light  upon 
the  dark  recesses  of  human  motive  and 
human  character. 

The  brightest  light  is  a  sound  knowledge 
of  Psychology,  for  there  is  no  business,  pro¬ 
fession,  or  social  sphere  in  which  Psychology 
is  not  only  useful  but  necessary. 

The  Proprietors  of 

The  British  Weekly  ” 

are  pleased  to  announce  that  by  special 
arrangement  with  The  School  of  Simplified 
Study  a  postal  course  of  training  in  the 
fascinating  and  invaluable  subject  of 

PSYCHOLOGY 

is  offered  '  to  readers  o£  ' 

'he  “British  Weekly 

on  considerably  reduced  terms. 

SYNOPSIS  the  PSYCHOLOGY  COURSE 


The  Psychology  of  Intellect. 

What  Is  mind?  Its  three  divisions— Intellect,  Feeling 
nnd  Will.  Clas.Illcations  of  human  beings.  Characteristics 
usually  found  In  persons  occupying  certains  positions.  The 
essential  characteristics  in  Logic,  .Esthetics  and  Ethics, 
"hat  Is  (1)  Consciousness.  (2)  Silf-conscluusness  (3)  Sub- 
consciousness  (4)  Unconsciousness? 

A  study  of  the  seven  Benses— Sight,  Hearing,  Taste,  Smell, 
Touch,  Temperature,  Muscular.  The  functions  of  the 
Nervous  system.  1  he  doctrine  of  Perception.  Itetentiveness. 
The  process  of  Assimilation.  Differentiation.  Development 
of  the  child's  mind.  Ihe  educated  man  and  the  savage. 
Discussion  of  Illusions.  Hallucinations  nnd  Delusions. 
The  doctrine  of  Conception.  How  a  Concept  Is  formed  In 
the  mind.  How  Concepts  grow. 

The  doctrine  of  Imagination  Difference  between  a  Per¬ 
cept  and  au  Image.  The  two  kinds  of  Imagination— Re¬ 
productive  and  Productive.  The  Artistic  Imagination.  The 
true  province  of  Art.  Scicntillc  Imagination.  "After- 
Images.’’  Difference  between  an  Idea  and  an  Image  Tho 
constituents  of  no  Idea.  The  process  of  Ideas.  The  Assocla- 
tl'  n  of  Ideas  (1)  by  similarity,  (2)  by  coutiguity.  Ideal 
Construction. 

Memory  :  A  consideration  of  the  four  tactors  of  memory— 
(a)  Retention,  (A)  Reproduction,  («)  Recognition,  (d)  Localisa¬ 
tion In  Time.  Subjective  and  Objective  Time.  Different 
kinds  of  memory.  Why  tome  things  are  more  easily  re¬ 
membered  than  others.  The  best  way  to  cultivate  the 
memory. 

Comparison.  The  three  s' ages  of  Comparison.  Com- 
parison  in  animals.  Importance  of  comparison  In  the  study 
of  Psychology.  7 

Imitation.  Why  people  Imitate  one  another.  Voluntary 
and  Involuntary  Imitation.  Theories  nbout  lire  to  be  de- 
0?  Imitation**0  proC<;ss  of  citation.  The  ethical  significance 
tJJ'S  tl‘eury  of  folicL  Distinction  between  Belief  and 
ri  .i^  n°u  r  nnd  know'ed88-  Tlie  two  factors  of 

ssiawKsifir*™- 

The  Idea  of  Self.  What  is  the  true  Self?  The  trans- 
cendental  and  the  Empirical  Ego.  The  development  of  Self. 
A  Man  s  Ideal  representation  of  himself.  Self-consciousness. 

ofThmWht  Conceptual  and  Perceptual 

scats'  a;si  ^  <&~- 


The  Psychology  of  Feeling. 

What  is  Feeling?  The  Feeling-tone.  Organic  sensation. 
Special  sensations.  Intensity  of  Sensation.  Duration.  He- 
aonlc-tone  and  Organic  welfare.  Intellectual  Pleasures  and 
Fains -Past,  Present  nnd  Future.  The  chief  pleasures  and 

\i\8  of  Memory-  Anticipation  and  Expectation. 

what  are  Emotions?  Iniluence  of  Emotion  upon  the 
Thoughts.  Professor  James'  Theory  of  Emotion.  Classillca- 
tion  and  Analysis  of  the  Emotions -envy,  hatred,  malice  and 
Je 'lousy,  priie,  vanity,  conceit,  self-ealeem,  fear,  horror, 
terro.r'  a,lxiety-  apprehension,  veneration,  esteem,  respect, 
wouder,  surprise,  amazement,  admiration. 

The  root  of  Self-Feeling.  Conscious. .ess  of  Power.  Love 
of  Approbation. 

„  Sympathy— its  relation  to  Imitation  and  Imagination  :  its 
limitations.  The  popularity  of  l'rogtdy  at  Theatres  The 
Logicsl  or  Intellectual  Feelings.  The  Qu  st  of  Truth.  In¬ 
tellectual  Pursuit  The  Love  of  Knowhdge.  Curiosity.  The 
■Esthetic  Feeling— Its  four  peculiarities.  The  apprecia  Ion 
of  beauty.  The  feeling  of  tho  Sublime  and  the  Ludicrous. 
Laughter.  The  origin  of  Morality.  The  Moral  Sentiment, 
Moral  Discipline.  Tho  Moral  feeling  in  the  child.  What  Is 
Conscl.nce? 

The  Psychology  of  the  Will. 

What  Is  meant  by  Conation,  or  Will  ?  Relation  of  Atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Will. 

What  is  Attention  ?  Three  kinds  of  Atten’ ion— Voluntary, 
Non- Voluntary  and  Involuntary.  Why  people  value  things  so 
differently.  Scales  of  values  constantly  changing.  The  study 
of  the  psychology  of  Attention  ns  an  aid  to  success  in  life. 
The  barriers  to  success— Ignorance,  Perplexity,  Obstacles. 
How  to  overcome  obstacles  to  success. 

Moveino  ts  of  the  body— (a)  Reflex,  (A)  Impulsive  and 
(c)  Purposive.  Wlmt  are  Idco-Motor  Actions  ?  Fixed  Ideas, 
Instinct.  Distinction  between  Appetites  and  Desires.  Psy. 
chological  Analysis  of  Desire.  Utilitarianism.  The  Process 
of  Deliberation.  Tlie  conflict  of  Desires.  Character.  True 
definition  of  Will. 

What  Is  motive?  Difference  between  Motive  and  Inten¬ 
tion.  Involuntary  action.  Chief  cases  in  which  the  Will  is 
defeated. 

Tho  study  of  Cha-acter,  Conduct,  Circumstances  and 
Habit.  The  Physiological  Basis  of  Habit.  Passive  and 
Active  Habits.  Relation  of  Habit  to  Will. 

Freedom  of  the  Will -Theory  of  the  Libertarian,  tha 
Detemilnist  and  the  Necessitarian.  Attitude  of  Science  to 
the  doctrine  of  Free-Will.  The  doctrine  of  Necessity. 


The  Course  is  specially  designed  to  simplify  the  study  of  Psychology,  and 
every  technical  term  is  fully  and  lucidly  explained ;  therefore  the  subject 
can  be  grasped  by  anyone  who  has  a  fair  education. 


Special  Terms  to  “B.W.”  Readers. 

Reduced  Fees  to  Readers  of  The  “B.W.”  Prepaid  Fee 
^4  Os.  Od.  By  Monthly  Instalments,  £4  lOs.  Od.t 
at  the  rate  of  lOs.  monthly. 
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“  UNDERSTANDING  ” 


By  A.  N.  ALYZE. 


Psychology  j3  the  science  which 
investigates  and  analyses  all  the 
mental  processes  by  which  we  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  world,  things  and 
people. 

you  possess  this  power  of 
ana  ysing  the  actions  and  words  of 
others  and  discerning  tho  motives  1 

In  the  battle  of  mind  versus  matter, 
“  .  becoming  more  and  more 
decisively  triumphant,  and  will 
dominate  the  world  of  the  future. 
I  ram  your  mind  for  the  needs  of 
to-morrow. 

inu  cannot  train  what  vou  do  not 
understand,  but  a  knowledge  of 
Psychology  will  lay  bare  the  mystery 
of  mind  processes  and  develop  your 
mental  powers  at  the  same  time. 

The  wise  man  who  said  “  Know- 
thyself  ”  might  have  added  “  and  then 
you  will  know  others.”  One  of  tho 
most  valuable  assets  in  any  walk  of 
,ife  is  a  good  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  To  Ministers,  Teachers,  and 
to  those  having  the  control  of  others  it 
is  a  vital  necessity, 

e  often  hear  it  said  of  famous 
men  that  they  bad  the  gift  of  knowing 
the  right  man  for  a  definite  position. 
1  herein  lay  the  secret  of  their  success. 
They  were  good  judges  of  human 
nature. 

What  is  really  meant  by  Human 
Mature  is  the  Mind.  The  Mind  is 
YOU.  Your  body  is  only  tho 
instrument  by- which  your  mind  works. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the 
intricacies  of  mental  activity  is  in  a 
most  advantageous  position ;  he  can 
examine  the  deeds  and  words  of  others 
from  a  different  viewpoint,  and  obtain 
a  more  comprehensive  understanding. 

Past  behaviour  is  the  best  indication 
of  future  conduct,  therefore  the 
student  of  Psychology,  being  con¬ 
versant  with  the  mind  processes, 
conduct,  motives  and  character 
cultivates  .foresight  with  ease  and’ 
certainty. 

Psychology  enables  you  fo  use 
your  mind  properly  and  to  acquire 
knowledge  more  readily.  Observation 
becomes  keener  and  more  interesting. 
The  results  are  more  valuable  because 
you  know  the  reasons  why. 

In  business,  Psychology  is  a  pi  iceless 
asset.  The  ability  to  manage  people 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  under¬ 
standing  them  better. 

To  impart  knowledge  to  others 
itisfactqrily,  the  processes  of  mental 
assimilation  must,  of  necessity, 
be  understood.  A  knowledge  of 
Psychology  is  especially  valuable  to 
those  engaged  in  the  important  work 
of  training  the  rising  generation. 
Ministers  and  Social  Workers  need 
peculiarly  complete  knowledge  of 
their  fellow  creatures.  Therefore  the 
study  of  Psychology  is  most  profitable. 
Theological  Students  in  many  Uni¬ 
versities  are  compelled  to  take  this  as 


a  subject,  which  fact  is  eloquent 
testimony  to  its  importance. 

Our  present  Educational  System 
makes  no  attompt  to  give  instiuction 
in  Psychology,  and  experience  is  a 
costly  teacher.  The  S.S.S.  postal 
course  enables  people,  wherevor  thoy 
may  be,  to  remedy  this  defect. 
Eminent  scholar*  of  world-wide  fame 
have  devised  a  carefully  prepared 
system  of  progressive  lessons.  These, 
together  with  Tuition  Papers,  place  at 
your  disposal  all  the  advantages  of  a 
personal  tutor,  and  at  the  same  time 
tho  drudgery  of  studying  is  eliminated. 
All  that  need  4jo  known  is  contained 
in  the  Course,  which  in  the  words  of 
a  student  “  Makes  learning  a  pleasure.’1 

The  Simplified  Study  System  has 
betivin  continuous  use  for  seventeen 
years,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
students  proves  that  this  system  is  tho 
right  system. 

The  personal  equation  is  never  lost 
sight  of,  Studonts  are  in  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Tutors,  and  the 
class  room  feeling  is  entirely  absent. 

By  this  method  of  teaobing  the  very 
question  which  is  likely  to  arise  in  the 
mind  of  tho  6tudent  is  anticipated,  and 
individual  queries  are  fully  and  lucidly 
answered.  Thousands  of  the  tes¬ 
timonials  from  appreciative  students 
invariably  emphasise  that  this  Course 
is  equivalent  to  a  “TUTOR  AT 
YOUR  ELBOW.’' 

Every  lesson  is  a  step  on  the  path 
of  progress  to  efficiency.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  Student  to  sit  down  to 
a  “  Simplified  ”  lesson  oven  for  five 
minutes  without  feeling  that  ho  1ms 
literally  absorbed  into  tho  machinery 
of  his  brain  that  which  will  be  for 
evor  after  a  useful  part  of  his  mental 

equipment. 

No  text  books  are  necessary,  the 
lessons  and  Tuition  Papers  are  com¬ 
plete  in  themselves,  and  romain  the 
property  of  the  student.  Your  study 
of  the  Course  will  be  supervised  by  a 
University  graduate  who  took  first 
class  honoui-s  in  Philosophy. 

The  first  set  of  lessons  will  be  sent 
immediately  on  receipt  of  the  first 
instalment  of  10/-. 

If  the  enrolment  form  is  not  used 
the  terms  of  enrolment  should  be 
copied  on  notopaper. 

This  particular  offer  is  only 
available  for  a  very  short 
period,  and  the  announcement 
will  not  appear  again.  You 

should  therefore  seize  this  exceptional 
oj  portunity  at  once.  The  course 
of  study  may  be  extended  over  a 
period  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
student.  There  is  no  definite  time 
limit  in  which  to  complete  the  course. 

Cheques  and  Postal  Orders  should 
bo  made  payable  to  The  Director  of 
Instruction,  The  School  of  Sirapl  fied 
Study,  Ltd-,  and  crossed. 


The  “B.W.”  Psychology  Coarse  Enrolment  Form, 


’  Psychology  Course  at 
- •  for  four  pounds, 


I  desire  to  be  enrolled  as  a  Student  of  the  “  B.W.” 
the  specially  reduced  terms  and  enclose  herewith  a— 

being  the  prepaid  fee,  or  a - for  10/-,  teing  the  first  instalment,  and  I 

undertake  to  pay  the  balance  in  eight  monthly  instalments  of  10/-  each.  I 
agree  to  keep  the  Tuition  Papers  solely  for  my  own  use  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  proprietors.  ’Cross  out  the  part  that  does  not  apply. 


Name  (in  Capitals/  .................... 

Address . . . . 


My  Profession  or  Business  is. . . . . . 

Post  to  The  Director  of  Distraction,  The  “British  Weekly" 
Psychology  Coarse,  20,  Warwick  Square,  London,  E.C.  4. 
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jfie  Bread^Aou 

RICH  in  nourishment — 
that  is  an  essential. 
Digestive,  too.  But,  more 
than  this,  HO  VIS  is  delicious 
— and  appetising  to  a  degree. 

YOUR  BAKER  BAKES  IT 


LONDON  CITY  MISSION 

{Oen.  Secretary;  Rey.  W.  P.  Cartwright,  M.A.) 

HOLIDAY  AND 
CONVALESCENT  HOMES. 

(VENTNOR  &  OD1HAM.) 

For  tollers  among  the  poor  of  London, 
men  who  are  weary  both  in  mind  and  ho  ly, 
a  chanreof  Beene  Is  imperative  if  they  «ro 
to  be  kept  tit,  and  preseived  for  future 
labour.  The  agents  of  tbe  London  City 
Mission  spend  their  >‘ays,  and  often  their 
nights.  In  work  which  drains  theirstrength, 
tests  the  nerves  and  takes  heavy  toll  of 
their  mental  tnd  spiritual  reserves. 

£2  10s.  will  provide  a  Holldoy  for  a 
Missionary  for  two  weeks.  £6  will  secure 
a  similar  r<st  fora  Missionary  and  his  wife. 
Will  the  reader  kindly  give  one  Missionary 
a  holiday? 

Send  a  Cift  TO-DAY. 

See.  J or  the  Seaside  Homes  Fund : 

Wm.  F.  MILLER. 

Banters:  BARCLAYS  BANK  LTD. 

0tr.ee  ol  the  Mission  :  3,  BRIDEWELL  PLACE. 

LONrON,  E.C.4. 


TREAT  DIGESTIVE 
TROUBLES  AT  HOME 

You  may  do  this  confident  of  snccess 
if  you  use  Bisuratcd  Magnesia  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  doctors  and  used  in  hospitals. 
Such  disorders  as  indige-tion,  dyspepsia 
and  gastritis  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
excess  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  Bisurated 
Magnesia  neutralises  this  harmful  acid  the 
moment  it  enters  the  stomach.  Where 
pain  is  present,  relief  is  given  instantly 
and  appetite  is  whetted,  good,  healthy 
meals  eaten,  and  full  nourishment  ob¬ 
tained.  Many  thousands  of  peop'e  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe  have  written  to 
say  that  after  trying  some  of  the  most 
expensive  preparations  on  the  market 
and  getting  no  relief,  honest,  inexpensive 
Bisurated  Magnesia  lifted  their  burdens 
and  made  life  worth  living.  You  should 
try  it;  any  chemist  can  supply  you;  so 
get  a  Is.  3d.  package  to-day  and  start  off 
on  the  safe,  short  road  to  a  good  healthy 
digestion. 


BROOKLYN'S  FAMOUS 
PREACHER. 

A  CHAT  WITH  DR.  PARKES 
CADMAN. 

("British  Weekly”  SpecIaS.l 

Dr  Parkes  Cadman,  whose  name  has 
been  ringing  through  the  country  in 
connection  with  the  vacant  pastorate  at 
Westminster,  was  in  London  on  a  short 
visit  last  week,  and  had  a  talk  with 
our  representative.  He  sails  by  the 
Baltic  from  Liverpool  on  September  16, 
and  is  spending  most  of  his  brief  holi¬ 
day  with  Mrs.  Cadman  and  his  two 
daiuditeis  in  Shropshire.  Like  the  late 
Charles  Silvester  Florae,  one  of  his 
closest  personal  friends,  he  is  associated 
by  family  ties  with  that  beautiful 
county.  Though  he  has  no  engagement 
to  preach  in  these  few  autumn  days  of 
his  vacation  from  any  of  our  leading 
pulpits  in  London  or  the  provinces,  he 
does  intend  to  preach  in  a  little  Primi¬ 
tive  Methodist  chapel  within  sight  of 
the  Wrekin,  with  wliich  his  father  and 
his  grandfather  were  long  associated. 
That  church  has  had  only  three 
treasurers  in  sixty  years.  One  was  Dr. 
Cadman’s  grandfather,  another  his 
Uncle  Henry.  Though  the  distinguished 
Brooklyn  preacher  has  ministered  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  a  Con¬ 
gregational  church,  his  family  roots 
are  deeply  sunk  in  Methodism,  and  he 
did  a  great  work  in  earlier  years  in 
furthering  Methodist  forward  move¬ 
ments  in  the  States. 

"I  did  not  find,"  writes  our  repre¬ 
sentative,  "that  Dr.  Cadman  was  con¬ 
sidering  plans  for  an  early  settlement 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  is 
pledged,  I  understand,  to  complete 
twenty-five  years  in  his  present  charge 
at  Brooklyn,  and  he  is  now  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  this  ministry. 
When  the  term  is  finished  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  undertake  no  new  pastorate  which 
would  occupy  his  whole  time.  1  felt,  in 
chatting  with  him,  that  a  preacher  so 
acceptable  to  large  audiences  through¬ 
out  the  English-speaking  world,  so 
popular,  trusted  and  beloved,  a  man  of 
the  largest  and  most  generous  sympa¬ 
thies,  may  have  his  chief  life-work  yet 
to  come  in  welding  honds  of  friendship 
between  Great  Britaittand  America, 

Ho  *ght  jKa--  ouv 

greeti'nro)  to«u'lc  about rela¬ 
tions  of 'the  tw©  peoples.  The  problem 
of  coming  year#  in  his  (opinion,  is  not 
so  much,  Can  rne  world  be  made  safo 
for  democracy  ?  as  Can  democracy  carry 
on  the  tasks  of  civilisation  and  estab¬ 
lish  permanent  peace,  or  shall  we 
plunge  from  war  to  war,  and  end  in  a 
welter  of  racial  confusion?  Another 
war,  he  believes,  would  wipe  out  for 
ever  the  supremacy  of  the  white  races. 
The  hope  of  the  world,  humanly  speak¬ 
ing,  rests  with  the  English-speaking 
nations.  Dr.  Cadman  speaks,  on  the 
whole,  cheerfully  of  the  Btate  of  opinion 
in  America.  Thousands,  even  of  the 
Irish,  he  remarked,  are  thankful  for 
the  Treaty  which  gave  Ireland 
Dominion  status.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
look  on  all  the  American  Irish  as  haters 
of  this  country.  Of  the  Germans  settled 
in  the  States  he  spoke  with  rather  less 
confidence.  Our  readers  will  like  to 
know  that  before  sailing  Dr.  Cadman 
delivered  forty-three  lectures  in  thirty- 
nine  days  on  the  subject  of  ‘  The 
Unification  of  the  English-speaking 
Peoples.’  The  weather  was  so  hot  that 
he  seldom  lectured  in  his  coat.  He  has 
lately  given  a  remarkable  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  at  the  Berkeley  University,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  posi- 
bilities  of  a  federated  Protestantism. 
The  great  mistake  of  the  Reformed 
peoples,  in  his  opinion,  has  been  the 
tendency  to  rely  too  much  on  the  State 
and  too  little  on  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  its  corporate  capacity.  ‘  It  seems  to 
me.’  he  said,  that  the  Church  is  the 
only  organisation  which  can  save  the 
white  races.  We  have  never  yet  realised 
Cavour’s  ideal  „t  a  Free  Church  in  u 
Free  State.’  ’’ 

Dr.  Cadman  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  ministry  has  come  into  close  touch 
with  the  clergy  ol  all  denominations, 
and  he  believes  the  younger  men, 
especially,  are  waking  up  to  the  urgency 
of  great  tasks  like  those  outlined  in  Dr. 
Jowett’s  leading  article  this  week. 

President  Harding. 

He  spoke  with  sincere  admiration  of 
President  Harding,  whose  personal 
friendship  he  enjoys.  Mr.  Harding  is 
working  with  all  hjs  might  in  the  cause 
of  peace.  He  has  the  support  of  a 
charming  and  able  wife  "  The  Hard- 
ings,”  he  said  '■  ,  ia„„ook,.  if  I 

may  quote  a  North  Country  expression 
-Cue,  honest,  straight^  people." 


Dr.  Cadman  remarked  in  passing  that 
among  United  States  financiers  of  large 
experience  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world  will  have 
to  lend  its  aid  to  set  trade  going  again 
in  Europe,  but  this  is  a  matter  iu  which 
statesmen  cannot  move  far  in  advance 
of  public  opinion. 

Dr.  Cadman  at  Home. 

With  his  preaching,  his  lecturing  and 
his  literary  work,  Dr.  Cadman  leads  a 
busy  life  indeed  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  year.  Ho  feels  at  home  in  the 
life  of  Brooklyn.  Apiong  the  members 
of  his  church  are  not  a  few  citizens 
well  known  in  the  world  of  art  and 
literature.  There  is  Mr.  Folger,  for 
example,  who  possesses  the  finest’  col¬ 
lection  of  First  Folios  of  Shakespeare, 
ond  Mr.  Pratt,  the  famous  collector  of 
rare  Japanese  bowls,  of  which  he  pos¬ 
sesses  3,000.  The  organist,  Mr.  Henry 
Rowe  Shelley,  is  a  composer  well  known 
to  fame. 

Dr.  Cadman’s  sermons,  and  Sunday 
afternoon  ctddiesses  at-  the  Men’s  Meet¬ 
ing,  as  reported  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
go  out  to  12,000  clergy.  The  Eagle ,  we 
may  remark,  prints  two  full  pages  of 
sermon  matter  every  Monday  afternoon. 
“  Ambassadors  of  God,"  Dr.  Cadman’s 
volume  on  preaching,  published  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  has  had  an  aston¬ 
ishingly  large  circulation  [or  a  work  of 
this  kind.  Mis  new  book  will  deal  with 
problems  of  Church  and  Siale  wliich 
have  long  been  occupying  his  mind. 

A  Glance  at  Westminster. 

Dr.  Cadman  lias  much  sympathy  with 
those  who  wish  to  turn  Westminster 
Congregational  Church  into  a  national 
preaching  centre,  under  the  ministry  of 
two,  or  perhaps  three,  men.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  unique  opportunity  of  that 
church,  placed  as  it  is  between  the  Royal 
Palace  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  example  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho¬ 
dists  at  the  Central  Hall  lui6  proved 
that  money  can  be  raised  to  put  such 
grand  enterprises  on  a  sound  financial 
basis.  Dr.  Cadman  spoke  with  much 
admiration  of  the  work  done  by  libs  old 
friend  the  Rev.  Dinsdalo  T.  Young. 
“  His  is  sacramental  teaching,  and  the 
Church  needs  that  more  than  profound 
learning  or  philosophy.”  He  Bpoke  also 
.  with  most  affectionate  appreciation  of 
Dr.  Jowetfc  and  Dr.  Kelmaio.  wliose 
vmv  ho  has  watched  on  two  Continents. 

J.  T.  S. 


DR.  ALEXANDER  McCOLL,  OF 
PHILADELPHIA, 

AT  KENSINGTON  CHAPEL. 

(“British  Weekly”  Special.) 

Among  new  pulpit  voices  which 
London  has  heard  this  summer,  none 
conveys  a  firmer  message  than  that  of 
Dr.  Alexander  McColl,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  preached  twice  last  Sunday  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union. 
It  has  always  been  the  rule  at  Alien- 
street  that  when  the  minister  is  absent 
his  place  should  be  taken  by  a  “  sup¬ 
ply  ’’  whose  name  is  hardly  less  familiar 
to  the  larger  publio  than  his  own.  So  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Stoughton  and 
Mr.  Home ;  60  it  is  under  tho  Rev. 
Thomas  Yates.  The  attendance  is  well 
kept  up  during  the  whole  of  the  holi¬ 
day  season,  in  a  district  of  drawn 
blinds,  idle  milk  carts  and  lightly  bur¬ 
dened  postmen.  Dr.  McColl’s  old 
friends  in  Glasgow  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  his  powerful  yet  pleasant 
voice  would  have  been  equal  to  the 
demands  of  a  still  larger  building.  Not 
a  syllable  can  have  been  lost  in  tbe 
galleries  or  back  pews.  The  leading 
American  preachers  are  masters  in  the 
art  of  voice  production.  Some  excel  as 
popular  lecturers ;  others,  like  Dr. 
McColl,  have  received  a  training  in 
journalism. 

An  Interpreter  of  St.  Paul. 

The  text  on  Sunday  morning  was 
Romans  i.  7,  ‘‘Called  to  be  saints." 
From  the  moment  that  ‘‘the  eagle  left 
the  cliff  ”  (if  I  may  borrow  Gilfillan’s 
word  on  Dr.  Chalmers)  we  did 
not  cease  to  follow  his  ascending 
flight.  Though  now  in  early  middle 
years,  the  Philadelphia  preacher  has 
the  ardour  and  daring  of  youth.  He 
pushed  aside  at  the  beginning,  like 
debris  at  the  eyrie’s  edge,  a  few  mis¬ 
taken  uses  of  the  Apostle's  word. 

Ideals  of  Sanctity. 

"  Words  go  wrong  just  as  people  do." 
The  saints  in  old  time  were  the  sincere 
friends  and  forceful  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  the 
word  as  belonging,  in  the  first  place,  to 
those  who  have  been  translated  into 
heaven  by  death,  “the  saints  who  from 
their  labours  rest."  It  is  associated 
also  for  some  young  folk  with  sancti¬ 


monious  people  who  act  as  perpetual 
wet  blankets  on  wholesome  pleasures. 
Others  regard  a  saint  as  a  specially  good 
person — perhaps  some  grandmother  or 
maiden  aunt,  whose  standard  of  piety 
was  too  lofty  for  common  attainment. 
Coventry  Patmore's  ideal  saint  was  a 
harmless  man  of  immense  leisure,  with 
no  pressing  concerns  and  no  particular 
use  for  his  time,  if  lie  could  place  it 
at  your  disposal.  In  reaction  against 
these  types  we  hear  the  common  remark, 
“No  man  can  be  a  saint  in.  my  busi¬ 
ness  J’ 

Human  Life  a  Sacred  Thing. 

The  preacher  discovered  in  his  text, 
“  Called  to  be  saints,"  the  truth  that 
human  life  is  a  sacred  thfng.-  "  I  do 
not  necessarily  mean  a  solemn  thing. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  that  he 
might  perhaps  have  become  a  minister 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  minister  who 
used  to  call  at  his  father’s  house  looked 
so  like  an  undertaker.  My  meaning  is 
that  life  is  a  thing  of  infinite  interest 
and  of  priceless  value,  and  that  a  man 
can  discover  this  interest  and  value  only 
in  God." 

All  days  aro  sacred,  and  one  is  set 
apart  to  remind  us  of  the  sacredncss  of 
them  all.  We  want  to  lay  far  more 
stress  on  the  sanctity  of  the  Day  of 
Rest.  ‘‘  When  people  tell  you  that  all 
days  are  sacred,  their  meaning  too  often 
is  (hat  all  days  are  secular.” 

Dr.  McColl  referred  to  the  sacredness 
of  friendship,  and  said  that  the  finest 
illustration  is  that  Old  Testament  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  we  read  that  Jonathan 
sought  after  David,  tho  hunted  outlaw, 
"  and  went  to  David  into  the  wood,  and 
strengthened  his  hand  in  God  ”  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  16).  lie  quoted  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  the  words  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  “  Ag¬ 
gressive  fighting  for  the  right  is  the 
finest  sport  the  world  knows.” 

The  Idea  of  Separation. 

He  dwelt  next  on  the  idea  of  separa¬ 
tion  as  bound  up  in  the  saying  “  called 
to  be  saints."  History  lias  seen  that) 
idea,  twice  realised,  in  the  Monastic 
Orders  and  in'  Puritanism.  Although 
a  larger  understanding  of  the  character 
of  Jesus  lias  taught  wider  truths  to  His 
followers  of  our  day,  the  Church  still 
needs  to  hear  the  call  "  Come  out  from 
them  and  be  ye  separate!  ”  We 
were  reminded  that  in  ba,-r*u  ages 
monaslioism  had  helped  to  keep  alive 
the  lit©  ol  til©  epirit,  and  that  it  had 
done  a  great  work  in  the  V1*v;01». 

of  Holy  Scripture.  Had  time  per¬ 
mitted,  we  should  have  heard,  no 
doubt,  in  fuller  detail  what  the  world 
owes  to  the  Puritans. 

The  Ideal  of  Purity. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Apostle  de¬ 
sired  to  impress  on  his  converts  the 
ideal  of  purity.  On  this  the  ancient 
Hebrew  prophets  put  continual  em¬ 
phasis.  Purity  to  them  was  not  a 
negative  quality.  It  meant  positive 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  “  Is  it 
not  here  that  the  modern  saint  has 
partly  lost  his  power?  The  qualities 
men  associate  with  Christianity  are  too 
often  negative  qualities.  When  the  sum¬ 
mons  to  positive  witness,  is  heard,  the 
saints  have  often  been  lacking.” 

“  1  Sinners  were  with  me,  saints  were 
against  me — strong©  contradiction  in. 
human  nature,’  wrote  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  as  he  told  of  his  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  lot  of  factory  girls.  Mere 
goodness  without  effectiveness  may  be 
failure.” 

The  Assurance  of  Victory. 

“  ‘  Know  ye  not  that  the  saints  shall 
judge  the  world?’  wrote  the  Apo6tle. 
Their  standard  will  yet  become  the 
dominant  standard  of  the  world.  We 
have  been  attending  mortuary  exercises 
far  too  long.  Think  of  the  outlook  to¬ 
day  as  compared  with  what  it  was  when 
Je6us  dared  to  say,  ‘  Heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall 
not  pass  away  ’ ;  or  when  St.  Paul 
ventured  with  triumphant  confidence  to 
anticipate  the  victory  of  Christ.  To¬ 
day  everything  else  has  been  tried,  and 
is  ready  for  the  discard  save  as  it  is 
made  new  in  Christ.  .  .  .  ‘  Be¬ 
loved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints,' 
eagerly  and  confidently  take  your  places 
among  the  victors  !  " 

A  gleam  of  sunshine — not  more  ex¬ 
hilarating  than  the  sermon — broke  from 
the  heavy  sky  as  we  left  the  church. 

Lorna. 


A  NEW  MEREDITH  EDITION. 

Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  and  charming  edition  of 
some  of  the  works  of  George  Meredith, 
at  5s.  in  cloth  end  7s.  6d.  in  leather. 
“  Diana  of  the  Crossways,”  in  the  new 
“  Miokleham  Edition,"  is  a.  delight  to 
handle  and  a  pleasure  to  read,  and  will 
appeal  to  all  Meredithians  who  do  not 
already  own  other  editions. 


September  7,  1922. 


THE  BRITISH  IVEEKL  V. 


PLYMOUTH  BRETHREN  IN  A 
NOVEL:  “MARY  LEE.” 


'A  novel  of  which  many  are  talking 
is  "  Mary  Lee,”  by  Geoffrey  Dennis 
(Heinemann,  7s.  6d.  net).  It  is  a 
study  of  Plymouth  Brethrenism  in  the 
West  of  England  about  the  period  1848- 
1868.  Leading  members  of  the  sect 
in  its  chief  local  branches— the  Open 
and  the  Close  Brethren — behave  with 
shameful  cruelty  to  a  young  girl  nearly 
connected,  with  them  by  family  ties. 
The  author's  mind,  like  that  of  Samuel 
Butler  in  ‘  The  Way  of  All  Flesh, 
dwells  on  subjects  which  are  among  the 
most  painful  that  literature  can 
approach.  No  healthy-minded  man  or 
woman  can  endure  to  6ee  suffering 
deliberately  inflicted  on  the  humblest 
creature.  Public  opinion — except  in 
debased  societies — will  not  tolerate  spec¬ 
tacles  of  cruelty  on  the  stage  or 
nationaL  games.  Yet  SamucL  Butler 
described  at  length  the  miseries  inflicted 
on  a  boy  by  his  father,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  and  the  author 
of  “Mary  Lee  ”  admits  that  two  of  the 
principal  characters  in  the  book  would 
have  been  prosecuted  in  our  day  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children.  Mary  Lee,  whose  father 
belonged  to  the  race  of  monsters,  and 
whose  mother  had  died  owing  to  his  ill- 
treatment,  was  brought  up  as  an  orphan 
by  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Hannah  Lee, 
and  her  grand-aunt,  Miss  Jael  Vickary. 
She  would  have  been  happier  in  one 
of  Muller’s  orphan  homes.  George 
Muller,  the  Barnardo  of  the  West,  was 
an  Open  Brother.  His  lifework  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  refute  the  calumny  that  there 
was  anything  in  the  tenets  of  Plymouth 
Brethrenism  which  encouraged  over- 
severity  in  the  discipline  of  the  young. 

The  good  characters  in  this  book — 
Grandmother  Lee,  her  daughter  Mar¬ 
tha,  and  others — are  either  half-con¬ 
senting  parties  to  the  ill-treatment  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  child,  or  are  too  feeble  to 
offer  an  effective  resistance.  Robbie  is 
an  angel  who  unlocks  the  prison-gate 
and  vanishes.  “The  Stranger”  has 
the  same  indistinctness  of  ©utiino.  The 
lifo  of  the  book  lies  in  the  description 
of  small  communities  of  Bretluen  at 

TawboroituU  Torv.torrdgo—  places 

wMefi  wul  perhaps  be  easily  identified. 


pany ;  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a 
meeting.” 

Pentecost  Dodderidge. 

Strong  and  boldly  outlined  is  the 
figure  of  Mr.  Pentecost  Dodderidge. 

“  Ho  alone  was  spoken  of  as  Mister. 
He  alone  was  immune  from  error  and 
criticism.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  recon¬ 
struct  his  personally  now,  when  my 
own  mentality  is  so  different  from  when 
I  knew  him,  when  he  prayed  for  me, 
blessed  me,  took  me  on  his  knees.  It  is 
still  harder  to  convey  to  this  generation 
the  reverence  in  which  his  venerable 
white  hairs  were  held.  The  world  in 
which  he  ruled,  the  saints’  world,  may 
have  been  small ;  but  within  its  pale, 
through  all  England  he  was  revered  as 
the  holiest  child  of  man.” 

Mr.  Dodderidge’s  only  weakness  was 
a  tendency  to  ”  holy  pleasantry.”  The 
leading  brothers  at  the  Tawborough 
open  meeting,  besides  Mr.  Dcdderidge, 
were  named  Braun.  Browning,  Briggs, 
Quappleworthy,  Quick  and  Quaint. 

'  The  Lord  is  watching  us ;  let  us 
mind  cur  B’s  and  Q’s  ”  was  a  favourite 
admonition  of  the  leader. 

His  one  kink  was  a  trick  of 
godly  epigrams  and  holy  repartees 
cunningly  led  up  to,  of  which  he  was 
arly  vain  as  he  could  be.  Here 
are  one  or  two  examples  of  this  habit 
“  My  grandmother  asked  him  if  he 
would  begin  and  remember  me  in  his 
prayers. 

‘  I  cannot,'  ”  he  replied  gently. 
'‘‘Cannot?’  faltered  my  grand¬ 
mother. 

No,  I  cannot  begin  to  pray  for 
her;  I  hove  begun  already.'  ” 

Like  many  of  the  Brethren,  Mr. 
Dodderidge  had  an  almost  literally 
memorised  knowledge  of  the  whole 
Bible.  At  the  great  dinner-party  given 
on  Aunt  Jael’s  70th  birthday  he  comes 
prepared  to  surprise  the  company.  His 
hostess  inquires,  “How  are  'ee  ?  ” 

‘  I  am  burdened  this  morning,’  he 
said,  with  that  kingly  glanoe  all  round 
him  to  see  that  all  his  subjects  were 
attentive,  which  we  knew  to  herald 
some  po».rI  of  godly  epigram.  ‘  Vos,  I  ' 

am  burdened  this  morning.’  _ / 


In  certain  large  essentials  the  author 
shows  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Brethren.  (1)  The  movement  did  attract 
members  of  the  aristocracy.  Philip 
Traies,  father  of  Mary  Lee  (who  though 
born  in  wedlock  is  brought  up  under 
Iher  mother’s  maiden  name),  is  a  cousin 
of  the  Earl  of  Tawborough.  Such  a 
man  would  not  have  been  unlikely  to 
seek  admission  to  a  society  of  the 
Close  Brethren  in  some  provincial 
town  and  .to  be  welcomed  as  a  member 
until  his  true  character  was  discovered. 
We  are  told  that  the  Brethren  suspected 
him.  They  might  have  said  with  Simon 
Glover,  in  “  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,” 
“  My  daughter  and  I  could  nose  out 
either  a  full  hypocrite  ora  fasting  one.” 

(2)  The  author  is  quite  right  is  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  fissiparous  tendencies  of  the 
Brethren  in  their  early  days.  The  yeaT 
1848,  in  which  the  story  begins,  is  mem¬ 
orable  as  that  of  the  ‘‘Bethesda’’ 
quarrel,  when  Mr.  Darby  and  George 
Muller  separated  over  the  alleged  doc¬ 
trinal  errors  of  Mr.  Newton.  The  first 
Plymouth  controversy  took  place  in 
1845,  and  in  that  year  the  Darbyites, 
known  also  as  “  Close  Brethren,”  severed 
themselves  from  the  followers  of  New¬ 
ton.  From  that  period  began  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  “  judging  error,”  which  led  in 
many  cases  to  high-handed  and  intol¬ 
erant  action  on  the  part  of  various 
groups  towards  one  another. 

II. 

Geoffrey  Dennis  has  much  to  tell  os 
about  the  characteristics  of  the  Open 
Brethren  at  Tawborough,  and  has  drawn 
some  men  and  women  who  deserved  to 
bei  called  ”  Saints.”  We  quote  this 
among  several  warmly  sympathetic  pas¬ 
sages  ;  “  We  were  a  community.  The 
better-.to-do  helped  the  poor,  and  re¬ 
membered  that  all  were  equal  before 
God.  Odd  folk  and  sane  folk,  stupid  folk 
and  wise  folk,  with  all  their  failings,  a 
more  gentle,  worthy,  sincere  and  trust¬ 
ful  company  of  followers  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  could  not  have  been  found  in 
this  whole  world  or  century.  The  fault 
they  were  farthest  from  is  the  one  the 
fool  most  often  imputes,  hypocrisy. 
They  were,  of  course,  a  varied  com- 


grand- 


“  He  daily 
Psalm  sixty- 


•urdenei 
mother. 

“  '  Yes,  dear  sisters. 
loaeleth  us  with  benefits.' 
eight,  nineteen.’ 

‘‘This  was  the  old  patriai-ch’s- im¬ 
memorial  trick :  to  make  some  state¬ 
ment  that  was  certain  to  provoke  query, 
and  then  to  explain  its  apparent  para 
dax  by  swift  quotation  from  the  Word 
of  God.  A  later  generation  might 
think  his  method  crude,  his  texts 
subtly  irrelevant;  but  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  Saints,  including  my 
grandmother  and  great-aunt,  admired 
the  godly  wit  and  treasured  all  the 
texts.  So  when  ‘  the  pilgrim  patriarch 
of  Tawborough  ’  came  up  to  me  in  the 
comer  from  which  I  was  staring  at  him, 
I  felt  a  high  sense  of  pleasure  and  im¬ 
portance. 

“  ‘  Well,  well,  and  how  is  this  little 
sapling  in  the  Lord's  vineyard?  ' 
Paternally,  pontifically,  he  patted  my 
head. 

Well  enough,  thank  ’ee,’  replied 
my  grandmother  for  me.  ‘  But  not 
always  a  good  little  handmaiden  for 
Him.  She  likes  better  to  waste  her  time 
sitting  and  doing  nothing  than  mending 
her  socks  or  studying  the  Word.  She 
could  testify  by  a  happier  frame  of  mind 
and  busier  fingers  in  the  house,  and  by 
speaking  more  freely  of  the  things  of 
the  Lord.  Would  you  not  urge  her, 
Brother,  even  at  this  tender  age,  to  do 
something  for  the  Master?  ’ 

No,  I  would  not.’  Query  invited, 
epigram  looming  ahead. 

Then  what  would  you  do?  ’  asked 
my  grandmother. 

“  ‘  I  would  recommend  her  to  do  all 
things  for  the  Master.  Titus,  two, 
nine.’  " 

Brother  Quappleworthy. 

True  to  life  is  the  excellent  Brother 
Quappleworthy,  “  our  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  our  cousin  by 
marriage  with  a  peer  of  England.” 

He  was  our  intellect.,  our  light  of 
learning,  our  peer’s  cousin-in-law.  His 
erudition  in  real  Hebrew  and  real  Greek 
ranked  with  Brother  Brawn’s  devotion, 
if  a  little  lower  than  Pentecostal 
saintliness.  Sneer  we  never  so  smugly 
at  the  filthiness  of  mere  book  knowledge, 
not  one  of  us  but  was  somehow  elated 
to  hear  that  favourite  phrase:  'Now 
in  the  original  Greek - ’ 


This  powerful  book  is  marred,  as  I 
have  said,  by  the  needless  insistence  in 
detail  on  one  of  the  most  revolting  of 
subjects,  deliberate  and  long-continued 
cruelty  to  o  child-  Mary  Lee  (or 
Traies)  is' brought  up  at  Tawborough 
by  her  grandmother  and  her  Aunt  Jael. 
The  former  is  a  woman  of  tender  and 
lovable  disposition,  who  might  be 
counted  a  perfect  Christian  were  it  not 
that  she  allows  Aunt  Jael  to  ill-treat 
Mary  continually,  intervening  only 
when  the  savage  old  woman  loses  all 
control,  and  threalens  a  dangerous  out¬ 
break.  Mrs-  Lee  deserves  blame  also 
for  allowing  her  grandchild  to  be  placed 
for  a  time  under  the  charge  of  the 
wicked  uncle,  Simeon  Greeber,  at. 
Tcrribridge.  It  is  surely  too  much  that 
three  characters  of  such  abnormal 
disposition  as  Philip  Traies,  Jael 
Vickary  and  Simeon  Greeber,  should 
all  at  different  times  and  in  different 
ways  influence  for  ham  the  life  of  an 
English  girl,  and  that  each  of  the  three 
should  be  conspicuously  associated  with 
the  Plymouth  Brethren. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  plot  in 
tiro  first  port  of  the  novel,  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  Mary’s  grim  education  in 
the  house  at  Bear  Lawn,  social  life 
among  the  "  saints,”  and  revelations 
in  old  letters  about  the  wretchedness  of 
Mary’s  mother  in  her  married  years. 
With  the  coming  of  Uncle  Simeon  a 
darker  shadow  falls  upon  the  page.  By 
some  mysterious  instinct  the  child 
guesses  that  Simeon  has  poisoned  his 
brother  in  order  to  succeed  to  his 
property.  — 

The  canting  scoundrel  is  on  a  visit 
one  day  to  the  old  ladies,  and  begins  to 
talk  about  departed  relatives.  Aunt 
Jael  mentioned  the  strange  case  of  his 
brother,  the  best  of  the  Greebers,  who 
“  went  to  lie  down  on  his  bed  one  after¬ 
noon,  saying  he  felt  sick,  and  within 
the  hour  he  was  dead-” 

“  '  Ah,  yes,’  sighed  Uncle  Simeon, 
'passing  his  hand  over  his  brow  in 
anguish,  ‘one  had  not  spoken  of  him  ; 
one  could  not ;  one’s  love  was  too  tender. 
Heart  failure,  one  thought  oneself. 
M’yes.’  His  head  m’yesse^  sadly  to  and 

fro. 

‘‘‘More  like  something  he’d  been 

suggested  rtv  grandifcotticr. 

‘Too  - 
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■you  so  sudden?  1 
deal  quicker  than 
mysterious,  folk  said. 

“  ‘  Poison,’  said  I.  .  .  . 

“  The  effect  on  Uncle  Simeon's  face 
amazed  me.  His  look  of  meek,  head- 
nodding  sorrow  gave  place  to  one  of 
such  unmistakable  guilt  that  the  most 
monstrous  suspicions  seized  me.  .  .  . 
From  that  moment  ...  I  believed  him 
a  murderer.” 

Aunt  Jael,  a  hard-headed  woman 
with  plenty  of  common  sense,  knows  the 
evil  character  of  the  man,  though  she 
does  not  suspect  him  of  this  crime.  To 
place  Mary  in  his  power  was  an  un¬ 
pardonable  deed.  The  most  shocking 
chapters  are  those  which  describe  the 
child’s  life  at  the  Quay  House,  Torri- 
bridge,  where  her  weak  Aunt  Martha 
dare  not  protect  her  from  the  brutalities 
of  Simeon. 

Robbie,  her  boy  champion,  and  the 
‘‘Stranger,”  who  proves  to  be  Mary's 
kinsman,  the  youthful  Lord  Taw¬ 
borough,  are  the  good  angels  of  these 
desolate  months. 

Mary  grows  up,  and  by  the  generous 
aid  of  the  Stranger  receives  an  excel¬ 
lent  education.  She  proceeds  to  France 
as  a  governess,  and  meets  kind  friends, 
though  yet  one  other  criminal  appears 
on  the  scene  in  the  person  of  M.  de 
Fouquier.  Simeon  Greeber  attempts  to 
poison  her,  then  vanishes  for  ever  from  ' 
her  life.  The  happy  conclusion  is  what 
all  must  have  foreseen  from  a  lialf-way 
stage  of  the  novel. 

IV. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Why 
should  this  gloomy  picture  of  child  life 
be  hung,  of  all  places,  in  a  hall  of  the 
Plymouth  Brethren,  since  this  sect, 
through  one  of  its  great  leaders,  has 
been  associated  with  tender  care  of  the 
young?  A  possible  explanation  is  that 
the  writer  has  heard  so  much  of 
spiritual  fierceness  and  harsh,  unfor¬ 
giving  tempers  among  the  small  bodies 
who  in  former  years  “judged  ”  and  ex¬ 
cluded  fellow -belie  vers,  that  fancy  lias 
transferred  that  form  of  cruelty  into 
something  eren  more  ferocious  and 
vindictive.  We  thruk  of  Browning's 
words : 

‘Is  there  any  reason  in  nature  [or 
these  hard  hearts! '  0  Lear 

That  a  reason  out  oi  „at„r8  ^8st 
make  them  soft,  seems  clear.” 

There  are  hard  hearts  among  the 
nominal  adherents  of  all  religions,  and 
the  wickedness  of  a  few  ought  not  to 
prejudice  ns  against  any  Christian 
society  I  longed  for  England  .. 
writes  Mary  l*e  from  Paris,  “for 
goodness,  for  the  ugly  unworldliness 
and  cleanness  ot  the  Saints.” 

J.  T.  S. 
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l-  was  always  my  ambition  to  write. 
Rooking  back,  I  cannot  remember  a 
time  when  the  intense  desire  for  self- 
cxpress;°n  dul  not  exist;  I  always  felt 
emu  i  had  something  interesting  to  say 

rLlfe’  J  realised’  to°-  ‘here 

inu6t  always  be  a  fair  chance  for  brains. 
f’ew  names  in  the  papers,  the  names  of 
men  and  women,  all  of  them  beginnere 
iTi-.  ’  fr  rfaIis€c|.  were  individuals 
Jike  myself  who  had  been  conscious  of  a 
desire  to  achieve  print. 

Glancing  throirgh  a  large  number  of 
popular  publications,  as  was  my  habit, 
I  asked  myself,  “  Why  should  I  not 
contribute  to  one  or  two  of  these 
periodicals?  Other  people  are  making 
money  in  this  way,  and  there  is  nothing 
strangely  wonderful  about  their  work.” 
i  felt  that  I  could  do  just  as  well. 

Fired  with  enthusiasm,  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  an  article  upon  what  I  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  useful  topic,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  it  to  the  Editor  of  a  popular 
paper,  enclosing  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope.  The  article  was  promptly 
returned  :  “  The  Editor  regrets.  .  . 

I  was  annoyed;  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  Was  my  article  badly  written? 
It  seemed  to  be  in  correct  English — 
lucid  and  clear-out.  Was  my  effort 
stupid  or  inane?  Was  it  uninterest¬ 
ing?  Was  it  unsuitable,  and,  if  so, 
why?  The  more  I  thought  about  it,  the 
more  puxzlod  and  bewildered  I  became. 

The  rejected  article  was  placed  in  a 
drawer  and  forgotten.  My  first  rebuff 
had  disheartened  me;  my‘  enthusiasm 
was  most  effectively  chilled  !  It  seemed 
i  T6  ,  at  tlmre  was  a  puzzle  in  the 
whole  business— a  puzzle  to  which  I 
held  no  satisfactory  key. 

Later,  however,  my  enthusiasm 
returned.  The  sight  of  an  article  that 
I  considered  I  might  quite  easily  have 
written  myself  fired  me  again — but  with 
the  same  depressing  consequences.  My 
new  article  failed  to  please  the  Editor 
— it  was  returned  with  the  conventional 
“  Tegrets.” 

There  were  now  two  extremely  dismal 
failures  in  my  desk.  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  look  at  them  again !  I  was 
irritated  by  them.  I  considered  them 
to  be  quite  as  good — if  not  better — than 
many  that  get  into  print;  yet  there  was 
a  11  something  ”  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand  ;  there  was  a  factor  I  was  unable 
to  grasp.  In  short,  there  was  a 
Journalistic  Sphinx  in  the  business 
that  entirely  eluded  my  intelligence.  I 
gave  it  up.  "Rejection  Slips  ”  taught 
me  nothing. 

Then  I  saw  an  announcement  made  by 
the  London  School  of  Journalism.  The 
announcement  held  out  reasonable  hope 
to  the  beginner.  I  was  sceptical  at  first. 
Could  Journalism  be  taught?  Perhaps 
not,  in  one  sense  ;  yefc  here,  maybe,  was 
an  established  School  that  might  be  able 
to  illuminate  my  rejections  and  eluci¬ 
date  the  manifold  problems  of  failure. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  a  School  enjoying 
the  patronage  of  all  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  profession  must  be  able  to 
assist  me. 

Acting  upon  a  6udden  impulse,  I 
opened  my  desk,  and,  taking  out  my  two 
failures,  submitted  them  to  the  School 
for  Mr.  Max  Pemberton’s  criticism. 

I  got  it !  His  skilful  analysis  showed 
me  at  once  exactly  why  my  articles  had 
been  rejected.  My  work  contained 
technical  flaws  which  I,  as  a  novice, 
had  not  in  the  least  suspected  ;  flaws 
which  could  be  eliminated,  certainly,  but 
in  two  ways  only;  either  by  long  expe¬ 
rience  and  much  mental  groping  in  the 
dark,  or  by  skilled  training  at  the  hands 
of  professional  men. 

It  became  perfectly  cleaT  to  me,  not 
only  that  I  had  much  to  learn,  but  also 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  which  could 
be  taught— at  least  by  experts.  The 
initial  criticism  convinced  me  of  these 
facts.  I  enrolled  for  the  Course  in 
Free-Lance  Journalism,  and  in  less 
than  two  months  I  had  scored  seven 
successes!  The  two  articles  which  had 
previously  been  rejected  were  rewritten, 
and  accepted  immediately  by  the 
Editors  to  whom  they  were  submitted. 

"  Market,”  that  bugbear  of  the 
beginner,  was  Tevealed  to  me  ;  I  learned 
how  to  obtain  exactly  the  correct 
"slant,”  as  Mr.  Pemberton  would  say. 


To-day,  I  am  writing  for  five  populai 
publications. 

The  London  School  of  Journalise 
taught  me  precisely  what  I  needed  to 
know,  it  made  all  the  difference  between 
the  amateur  and  the  professional ;  it 
changed  failure  into  success;  it  cave 
me  special  knowledge. 

I  have  not  in  any  way  exaggerated 
the  success  of  the  School’s  methods  of 
tuition  My  deepest  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr  Max  Pemberton,  and  also  to  his 
colleague.  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Thorn,  for 
their  extremely  sympathetic  and,  at  the 
same  time,  rigorous  training.  They 
gave  me  some  pretty  hard  knocks;  but 
I  wanted  t°  learn,  and  realised  from 
the  first  that  I  was  in  the  best  possible 
hands.  The  criticisms  which  I  received 
during  the  Course  are  my  most 
treasured  possessions.  I  put  their 
value,  so  far,  at  Two  Hundred  Pounds 
Ihcy  have  been  worth  this  sum  of 
money  to  me,  because  they  have  enabled 
me  to  earn  it. 

Hie  School  has  helped  me  much  more 
than  I  can  explain  ;  it  has  helped  me  in 
many  clever,  ingenious,  and  subtle 
ways.  It  took  hold  of  my  mind  and 
understood  it  better  than  I  did  myself ! 
It  gave  me  confidence,  courage,  and 
grit;  it  developed  professional  llair;  it 
gave  me  a  lightning  pen ;  an  easv- 
novving,  spontaneous  style  and— success. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 
London  School  of  Journalism,  and  this 
confession  is,  I  fear,  quite  inadequate 
— but  it  is  sincere. 
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NALISM  was  founded  under  the  tegis  of 
the  profession  itself ;  t lie  guidance  offered 
to  students  is  given  by  professional  authors 
of  high  standing.  Writers  are  trained  by 
correspondence  in  all  branches  of  JOUR¬ 
NALISM.  SHORT  STORY  WRITING 
and  FREE-LANCE  JOURNALISM. 

The  School  has  enjoyed  remarkable  suc¬ 
cesses.  Its  students  have  been  chosen  for 
high  positions,  and  their  work  figures  ia 
all  the  foremost  publications  of  the  day. 

Fortunate  in  the  patronage  of  the  great 
newspaper  proprietors,  the  School  enjoys 
unusual  facilities  for  placing  its  successful 
students. 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  COURSES. 

Sir  WM.  ROBERTSON  NICOBL,  C.H. 
(Editor  British  Weekly,  Bookman,  t t-c.) 

Sir  ARTHUR  QUILLER  COUCH,  M.A., 
Litt.D. 

(King  Edward  VII.  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  Cambridge). 

Mr.  DION  CLAYTON  CALTIIROP. 

The  late  Mr.  CHARLES  GARVICE. 

Mr.  CHARLES  SPENSER  SARLE. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL. 

Mr.  HAMILTON  FYFE. 

Mr.  PETT  RIDGE. 

Mr.  NEWMAN  FLOWER, 

Mr.  BARRY  PAIN. 

Mr.  W.  B.  MAXWELL. 

Mr.  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

Miss  MARY  BILLINGTON. 

Mr.  S.  J.  PRYOR. 

Mr.  HAROLD  CHILD- 
Mrs.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  F.  THORN. 

Mr.  JAMES  BLYTH,  M.A. 

WRITE  TO  DAY  OR  SEND  THIS  COUPON. 


To  Publicity  Dept., 

The  London  School  of  Journalism,  ■ 
110,  Great  Russell  St.,  London,  W.C.I.  : 
Dear  Sir, 

Please  send  me  free  and  post  free  : 
the  new  and  enlarged  Prospectus  ol  the 
London  School  of  Journalism. 

NAME .  | 

ADDRESS .  ; 

B.W.  1  . i 

Please  write  plainly. 

N'OTg.  11  this  coupon  is  sent  in  j 

an  Or’EN  envelope  only  Jd.  i 

stamp  is  required. 


September  7,  1922. 
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THE  “CrftlRCH  TIMES”  ON  THE  “LITERARY 
DIGEST’S”  POLL  ON  PROHIBITION. 

("  British  Weekly"  Special.) 


The  Church  Times  last  week  printed 
the  following  paragraph:  — 

"  The  Literary  Digest,  a  periodical  of 
the  highest  standing  in  the  United 
States,  has  lately  tided  to  find  out  the 
opinion  of  thoughtful  citizens  on.  the 
iVolstead  Law.  Over  seven  million  per¬ 
sons  were  invited  to  express  their 
opinion  on  Prohibition.  Care  was 
taken  that  none  should  vote  more  than 
once,  and  that  the  vote  should  be  secret. 
Over  one  million  replies  were  received. 
In  the  entire  vote  the  ratio  was  ten  to 
one  against  the  present  law,  and  in 
favour  of  a  modified  sale  of  liquor. 
Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  replies  wore 
from  women,  and  of  these  nine  to  one 
were  against  the  present  rigid  law. 
That  is  noteworthy,  for  the  advocates  of 
Prohibition  have  always  contended  that 
it  made  for  women’s  interests.  Per¬ 
haps  women  have  now  found  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  peevishness  engendered  by 
compulsory  abstinence,  and  the  results 
of  drinking  deleterious  stuff,  are  more 
difficult  to  bear  than  the  risk  of  an  oc¬ 
casional  lapse  into  intemperance  on  the 
part  of  their  men-folk.  It  is  also  to 
be  noted  that,  while  a  modification  of 
the  present  law  was  overwhelmingly 
demanded,  there  was  as  much  oppo¬ 
sition  as  ever  to  the  old  saloon  system. 
We  have  continually  pointed  out  that 
the  Volstead  Law  was  a  vote  against 
the  saloons  rather  than  a  vote  for  Pro¬ 
hibition.  That  is  now  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  opponents  of  Prohibition 
have  taken  as  their  slogan,  1  Wine  and 
beer,  but  no  saloon.'  ” 

Now  the  actual  facts  are  so  com¬ 
pletely  at  variance  with  these  statements 
that  the  Church  Times,  which  has 
always  been  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
6crupulous  fairness,  will  certainly  make 
immediate  amends  for  its  inaccuracy. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  issue 
of  the  Literary  Digest,  dated  Septem¬ 
ber  2.  The  Literary  Digest’s  original 
poll  of  some  ten  million  people,  founded 
on  the  telephone  books  of  the  country 
and  thus  containing  a  preponderance  of 
men  voters,  was  subsequently  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  poll  cf  about  two-and-a- 
quarter  million  women  taken  from  the 
voters’  lists  of  the  country.  At-  the 
time  of  writing  88,115  votes  had  been 
received  from  tins  special  poll.  Of  these 
38,211  were  in  favour  of  the  continu¬ 
ance  and  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  Volstead 
Law  ;  32,569  were  in  favour  of  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  Volstead  Law  to  permit 
light  wines  and  beer  ;  and  only  17,335 
were  in  favour  of  repealing  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  Amendment.  So  much  for  the 
woman  voter  and  her  experience  “  that 
the  peevishness  engendered  by  compul¬ 
sory  abstinence,  and  the  results  of 
drinking  deleterious  stuff,  are  more 
difficult  to  bear  than,  the  risk  of  an 
occasional  lapse.” 

On  August  26  the  tabulation  of  the 
"main  poll  by  States — was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

Fcr  Enforcement  ...  302.515 

Foi*Modifieation  ...  322,328 

For  Repeal  ...  162,632 

In  other  words,  the  woman’s  vote  shows 
a  distinct  majority  for  enforcement  and 
a  great  majority  against  repeal.  In  the 
main  poll  the  vote  for  modification  as 
against  enforcement  and  repeal  has 
been  throughout  the  polling,  and  is 
still,  the  largest  of  the  three  totals. 
The  main  poll  shows  only  two  States, 
Maryland  and  Louisiana,  in  which  the 
repeal  vote  is  the  largest  of  the  three. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
fairness  of  the  Literary  Digest's  poll. 
Although  partisans  have  complained 
that  the  canvass  was  faulty  and  might 
be  misleading,  the  figures  are  generally 
accepted  as  providing  a  fairly  accurate 
index  to  public  sentiment.  As  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  says:  — 
“  The  poll  shews  that  anti-Prohibi- 
tion  sentiment  is  strongest  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  regions,  with  their  crowded 
cities  and  large  foreign-born  popula¬ 
tions.  Outside  of  these  centres  the 
country  is  predominantly  and  irre¬ 
vocably  dry.  .  .  .  The  Literary 

Digest's  canvass  should  bring  high  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  supporters  of  Pro¬ 
hibition.  It  not  only  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  that  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  is  impossible,  but  it  re¬ 
veals  that  there  is  only  one  dangerous 
issue  to  be  met — the  agitation  for 
changing  the  Volstead  Act  60  as  to 
permit  the  sale  of  light  wines  and 
beers.  Prohibitionists  should  promptly 
accept  this  challenge  of  the  brewers  and 
bootleggers,  and  meet  it  with  facts 
and  irrefutable  arguments,  the  only 


weapons  with  which  they  have  ever 
won. 

"  Let  them  impress  it  upon  the  public 
mind  that  legalised  sale  of  light  wines 
and  beers  would  bring  back  the  licensed 
saloon,  and  that  the  licensed  saloon  in¬ 
evitably  would  become  a  vast  distribut¬ 
ing  agency  for  the  bootleggers.” 

The  only  section  of  the  community 
which  shows  a  large  majority  in  favour 
of  modification  and  repeal  are  the 
factory  workers,  and  here  the  vote  for 
modification,  which  would  permit  light 
wines  and  beer,  is  more  than  double 
the  vote  for  repeal.  There  were  com¬ 
paratively  few  votes  for  “  enforcement  ” 
among  factory  workers. 

The  Woman's  Vote- 

In  the  issue  of  the  Literary  Digest  of 
September  2,  in  dealing  with  the 
Woman's  Vote,  the  editor  writes  : — 

Decreasing  -  humidity,"  amounting 
to  nearly  10  per  cent,  in  the  past  two 
weeks,  is  the  outstanding  feature  in  the 
growth  of  the  Digest’s  special  poll  of 
2,200,000  women  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  The 
first  showing  of  65  per  cent,  moisture 
was  called  “  the  one  real  surprise  of 
the  poll  ”  by  several  editors  of  "  damp¬ 
ish  ”  tendencies,  and  it  was  freely  pre¬ 
dicted  that  later  returns  would  change 
the  percentages  very  little.  In  the  case 
of  the  men’s  poll,  it  was  recalled,  ,the 
first  votes  came  largely  from  Eastern, 
metropolitan  districts,  the  same  which 
produced  the  “  wet  ”  showing  in  the 
first  tabulation  of  the  women’s  vote, 
but  the  editors  who  ptedicted  that  the 
vote  from  other  sections  of  the  country 
would  dry  up  the  “  wet  ”  sentiment 
thus  revealed  by  the  main  poll,  were 
disappointed.  The  conclusion  seams  to 
be  that  the  men  of  the  country  are  of 
a  comparatively  even  “  dampness,” 
while  the  attitude  of  the  women  is 
more  sectional.  Only  one  part  of  the 
country,  it  will  be  noticed  by  consulta¬ 
tion  of  the  detailed  summary  of  the 
women’s  ballots,  returned  a  larger 
vote  for  modification,  leaving  the 
“  repeal  ”  vote  out  of  consideration, 
than  for  enforcement.  This  section,  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  including  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
gives  a  majority  for  modification  only 
in  the  two  well-known  strongholds  of 
anti-Prohibition  sentiment,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  Maryland  and  Louis¬ 
iana  also  show  a  majority  for  straight 
modification.  On  the  other  hand,  in  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  of  the  States  the 
vote  for  continuance  and  strict  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  present  laws  is  larger  than 
the  combined  vote.  It  is  notable,  also, 
that  parts  of  the  country  so  far  not  well 
represented  in  the.  poll  are  predomi¬ 
nantly  “  dry.”  The  next  tabulation  of 
the  vote,  on  the  basis  cf  the  returns 
shown  here,  may  be  expected  to  reveal 
a  further  loss  in  humidity. 

These  figures  are  very  interesting  and 
informative,  although  we  have  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  any  such  referen¬ 
dum,  especially  when  the  editor  admits 
that  “  10  per  cent,  is  a  very  good  return 
on  polls  of  this  kind.”  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  Church  Times  will,  we  are  sure, 
admit  that  the  conclusion  it  arrives  at 
is  based  on  false  premises. 


“  CHURCH  UNION  IN  CANADA.” 
To  the  Editor  of  The  British  Weeslt. 

Dear  Sir, — In  a  clipping  from  your 
paper,  which  has  just  come  to  hand 
through  the  clipping  service  of  G.  Street 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  I  notice  in  the  article  on 
“  Church  Union  in  Canada,”  published  on 
the  24th  inst.,  the  statement  at  the  end  of 
the  second  paragraph  that  11  it  is  the 
natural  desire  of  all  good  and  sincere 
Church  people  to  hold  the  goodwill  of  all 
these  Union  Churches  and  their  followings 
until  the  Great  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canada  actually  comes  into  being,  as  it 
will  (many  say)  in  some  five  or  seven  or 
ten  years.” 

Now,  surely  there  is  a  serious  typo¬ 
graphical  error  here  which  has  strangely 
escaped  the  notice  of  your  proof  reader. 
What  is  going  to  come  into  being  in 
Canada  within  a  few  years  is  the  “  United 
Church  of  Canada”;  there  will  be  no 
mention  of  ‘‘  Presbyterian  ”  or  “  Metho¬ 
dist  ”  or  *'  Congregational”  in  the  name 
of  that  Church. 

You  will  pardon  my  pointing  out  this 
mistake,  as,  being  myself  a  member  of  one 
of  the  negotiating  bodies,  I  feel  that  in 
an  article  dealing  with  this  important 
movement  for  Union  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  preseut  all  the  facts  correctly. — 
Yours  truly,  W.  R.  Rutherford. 

19,  Victoria-street,  London,  S.W.  1. 

August  29,  1922. 


A  WHIFF  OF  HARROGATE. 

By  Rev.  C.  il.  SSLMOND,  D.D. 

(..British  Weekly ’*  Special.) 

On  a  recent  tour  in  mid-England  our 
first  objective  was  Harrogate  that  most 
salubrious  and  lively  of  ho  .day  resorts^ 

But  m  stopped  at  a"1 

spent  a  da,  at  Bicbmond,  most  charms 
tag  of  little  Yorkshire  Jjmruships,  with 
its  hoary  oastle  and,  esplanade  and 
Easbv  Abbey  and  other  spots  of  interest 
dotting  the  fair  and  far-flung  ,u'; 
rounding  landscape.  Arrived  at 
Harrogate,  we  revelled  lor  a  week 
in  the  hot  sulphur  so  liberally 
supplied  in  the  Old  Pump  Room  and 
religiously  drank  the  health  of  absent 
friends  in  that  wholesome  though  not 
allurin"  beverage-  , 

The  attractions  of  Harrogate-the 
Stray  the  moor,  the  bracing  air,  as  weU 
as  medicinal  waters,  the  concerts  and 
other  entertainments,  the  numberless 
excursions  to  pla«*  ™  the  neig] ^ibonr- 
hood — including  Bolton  Abbey,  whioh 
the  King  recently  visited,  ond,  above 
all,  Studley  Park  and  Fountains 
Abbey,  noblest  of  rums  in  England— 
are  familiar  to  many  of  jour  readers, 
but  two  special  “  attractions  at  the 
time  we  w'ere  «»*  may  be  mentioned 
hero. 

Viscount  Lascelles. 

The  first  was  Viscount  Laeoelles, 
whom  we  saw  and  heard  at  the  opening 
of  an  agricultural-show,  on  the  rood  to 
Knaresborough,  that  quaintest  and 
almost  most  ancient  of  English  towns. 
The  day  was  bright,  but  the  eunslnne  of 
Princess  Mary’s  presence  was  missed, 
as  she  was  away  in  Edinburgh  <m 
patriotic  duty  among  the  Royal  Scots. 
Pile  Viscount,  however,  discharged  Ills 
function  well.  He  is  tall  and  soldierly, 
with  the  “.  lithe,  well-knit  figure  and 
bronzed  face”  invariably  attributed  to 
the  hero  in  recent  war  romances ;  and 
be  has  a  pleasant  voice,  with  which  he 
xm  talk  sensibly  and  well  on  matters 
agricultural,  and  set  suitable  ideals 
before  veterinary  surgeons.  His  phy¬ 
siognomy  is  distinctly  superior  to  the 
representation  of  it  which  appeared  in 
llustrated  journals  at  the  time  of  the 
Royal  wedding,  for  he  is  evidently  one 
who  does  not,  like  so  many  others  oLus, 
lend  himfcdf  flatteringly  to  the  photo.- 

'  'N 

f  ai f  ITarry  Lhuder. 

The.  other  celebrity  was  Sir  Harry 
Lauder,  wlionjf  we  saw  and  heard — for 
the  first  time, jbe  it  owned,  to  our  loss- 
in  the  Royal  Hall,  known  in  pre-war 
days  as  the  Kursaal,  Harrogate.  I 
think  the  City  Fathers  might  have  done 
well  to  re-baptise  it  the  Salle  Royal© 
rather,  as  a  more  euphonious  title, 
complimentary  to  France  and  confirma¬ 
tory  of  the  Entente  Cordiale.  Sir 
Harry  was  in  great  form  and  had  his 
audience,  greedy  of  encores,  in  the 
hollow  of  his,  hand,  or,  to  put  it  better 
perhaps,  hanging  on  his  lips.  During 
his  quizzical  and  melodious  entertain¬ 
ment,  we  11  had  to  do  a  lot  o’  laughing,” 
as  the  Americans  say,  and  we  left  with 
the  impression  that  he  is  the  most 
cheery  and  wholesome  of  entertainers. 
He  is,  indeed,  with  his  pawky  humour 
and  well-directed  moralising  asides, 
nothing  short  of  a  valuable  social  and 
Imperial  asset,  in  dispensing,  as  he  does 
wherever  he  goes,  to  multitudes  "  a 
merry  heart,”  which  we  have  high 
authority  for  pronouncing  “  better  than 
medicine  ’’—better,  even,  than  Harro¬ 
gate  hot  sulphurs ! 

We  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  and 
conversing  with  Sir  Harry  afterwards 
at  our  hotel  in  York,  where  the  writer 
had  a  hearty  hand-shake  on  introducing 
himself  as  "a  Red  Lichti©  ” — which 
everybody  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  i9 
an  endearing  synonym  for  an  Ar- 
broathian.  This  was  followed  by  genial 
converse  concerning  the  historic  East 
Coast  Royal  Burgh,  Abeorbrothock — Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  “  Fairport  ”  in  ‘‘The 
Antiquary  "—with  its  ancient  abbey 
and  romantio  cliffs,  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  which  Sir  -Harry  declared  he 
knew  and  remembered  well  from  the 
early  days  when,  as  be  himself 
recalled,  he  was  “  a  half-timer 
in  more  than  one  of  the 
local  factories  familiar  to  us  both.  We 
also  spoke  in  subdued  tones  of  the  irre¬ 
parable  loss  he  had  sustained  in  the 
death  of  his  only  50n  in  the  Great  War, 
which,  as  set  forth  in  his  touching  bio¬ 
graphical  v.olume,  had  given  him  "  a  bit 
of  France”  as  a  cherished  possession. 
Very  many  British  Weekly  readers 
will  concur  in  a  hearty  God-epeed  to 
the  eminent  Scots  artiste,  who,  though 
tried  so  sorely  in  the  furnace,  continues 
to  make  others  glad,  and  will  wish  him 
a  safe  and  happy  return  from  his  im¬ 
pending  world-tour  of  two  years  or  more 
beyond  the  seas. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

*By  Rev.  Prof.  JAMES  MOFFATT,  D.D., 
D.Litt. 

AN  ESTIMATE  OF  JEREMIAH. 

The  recent  interest  in  the  book  and 
personality  of  Jeremiah  continues  un¬ 
abated.  It  has  now  thrown  up  Dr. 
Skinner’s  Cunningham  Lectures  cn 
“Prophecy  and  Religion:  Stud:t>s  in 
the  Life  of  Jeremiah  ’’  (Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  :  12s.  6d.  net),  a  with  cf 
true  scholarship,  profound  religious 
insight  and  good  judgment.  Dr.  Skin¬ 
ner,  from  time  to  time,  handles  the 
critical  problems.  Thus  he  thinks  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  “  in  believing  that 
the  kernel  of  the  book,”  whose  discovery 
in  the  Temple  about  621  n.c.  started  the 
Deuteronomic  reform,  “  was  composed 
by  an  adherent  of  the  prophetic  party, 
and  was  concealed  in  the  Temple  until 
an  opportunity  should  present  itself  to 
put  it  in  force.”  He  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  prophecy  of  the  New  Covenant 
is  genuine,  since  the  covenant  idea 
“  was  the  necessary  transition  from  the 
purely  national  view  of  religion  with 
which  he  started  to  the  implicit  indivi¬ 
dualism  which  is  characteristic  of  his 
mature  reflexion.”  He  further  suggests, 
although  this  sounds  more  speculative, 
that  Jeremiah’s  last  words  are  in  xlv. 
1-5,  which  an  editor  has  misplaced  and 
misdated.  But  the  feature  of  the  bonk 
is  its  breadth  of  mind  and  spiritual  ap¬ 
preciation.  A  chapter  like  that  upon 
“  The  Prophet  as  Moral  Analyst"  is  a 
real  contribution  to  the  understanding 
of  Jeremiah.  It  is  not  often  that  so 
ripe  and  weighty  an  estimate  of  any 
Old  Testament  prophet  is  offered  to  the 
public,  and  we  cannot  pretend  to  regret 
that  Dr.  Skinner  did  not  feel  young 
enough  to  “  break  ground  in  some  .less 
frequented  field  of  Old  Testament  theo¬ 
logy." 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  LUKE’S 
GOSPEL. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  Ragg's  edition  of  ”  The 
Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke  ” 
(Methuen,  15s.  net)  is  another  welcome 
volume  of  the  Westminster  Commen¬ 
taries,  all  the  more  welcome  that  we 
have  not  had  many  recent  editions  of 
the  Third  Gospel  in  English.  Mr.  Ragg  ' 
has  kept  steadily  before  his  readers  the 
synoptic  problem.  But  this  has  been 
done  as  untechnically  as  possible.  His 
aim  has  been  to  keep  “  the  average 
reader  in  touch  with  the  main  results  of 

modern  scholarship  ana  Tntrtxluc©  him 

here  and  there  to  conjectures  and  sug¬ 
gestive  interpretations  still  sub  judice." 
The  result  is  a  pleasant,  conscientious 
piece  of  work,  whi£h  is  well  adapted  to 
further  the  practical  use  of  the  Gospel. 
Mr.  Ragg  half  apologises  for  the  rich 
references  to  art  in  has  notes  ;  but  an 
editor’s  personal  tastes  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  irrelevant,  and  Mr.  Ragg’s  artis- 
tio  allusions  are  often  decidedly 
interesting.  "  With  the  exception  of 
St.  Matthew’s  1  Magi  ’  (Matt.  ii.  1-12) — 
surely  the  most  ‘  Lucan  ’  story  in  exist¬ 
ence  outside  our  Gospel — St  Luke’s 
word-pictures  may  be  said  to  form  the 
bulk  of  the  evangelistic  subject-matter 
of  subsequent  Christian  art.” 

On  xsi.  13  Mr.  Ragg  does  not  refer 
to  what  seems  to  be  the  real  meaning  of 
“  it  shall  turn  to  you  for  a  testimony,” 
viz.,  the  opportunity  afforded  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  bearing  witness  to  the  Gospel 
before  all  the  world.  On  xi.  9  (“  and  I 
say  unto  you  ”)  he  remarks  :  “  Both 
pronouns  are  more  emphatic  than  in  the 
similar  phrase,  ver.  8.”  Yes,  and  the 
point  is :  ‘  What  the  preceding  narra¬ 
tive  suggests,  I  enforce  with  my  per¬ 
sonal  authority.” 

THE  ONE  RELIGION  NECESSARY. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Butler’s  book,  "  Can  We 
Dispense  With  Christianity?  ”  (Student 
Christian  Movement,  5s.  net),  is  one  of 
the  timely  and  thoughtful  manuals 
which  the  Student  Christian  Movement 
issues,  to  steady  the  minds  of  thought¬ 
ful  people  who  are  vaguely  perplexed 
about  the  permanent  value  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Mr.  Butler  faces  simply  and 
candidly  the  question  of  the  religious 
values  of  Christianity.  He  points  out 
— and  it  is  not  superfluous  to  do  so — 
that  “  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
Christology  can  live  with  any  and  every 
philosophical  tendency  and  position.” 
His  five  studies  are  persuasively  written 
and  well  informed ;  they  show  he  can. 
give  a  good  reason,  for  saying  ‘ '  no  ”  to 
the  question  of  his  title. 

SEA  STUDIES. 

Mr.  William  McFee  has  gone  down 
to  the  sea.  and  sailed  afar,  reading 
books,  meeting  men,  and  humorously 
observing  things.  “  Harbours  of 
Memory  ’’  (Heinemann,  7s.  6d.)  is  a 
collection  of  fourteen  studies  or  stories, 
written  with  vivacity  and  plenty  of 
human  interest.  In  a  dedication, 
which  is  really  a  self-defence,  Mr. 
McFee  propounds  the  theory  “  that  the 
best  training  for  literature  until  one  is 
well  over  twenty-five  is  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,”  and  paradoxically  justi¬ 
fies  the  theory  by  his  own  practice  or 
experience  to  the  contrary.  He  claims 
that  his  title  holds  two  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  words  in  the  English  language. 
His  pages  are  not  beautiful  in  style  or 
subject.,  except  as  a  vivid  outlook  and 
a  good-humoured  attitude  to  life  aie 
beautiful — as  perhaps  they  are. 


LABOURS  EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY.* 

The  Education  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Labour  Party  is  taking  very 
seriously  the  present  educational 
problem,  and  has  just  issued,  under  the 
able  editorship  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney, 
a  bound  book,  though  it  is  usually  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  text  as  a  pamphlet, 
setting  forth  the  educational  policy  of 
the  party.  The  fundamental  demand 
is  for  a  complete  cut  between  elementary 
and  second  a  iy  education,  and,  to  get 
rid  of  certain  sinister  connotations,  the 
abolition  of  the  term  elementary  im 
favour  of  primary.  The  cut  is  to  take 
place  at  the  age  of  eleven  plus — all  the 
education  following  that  age  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  secondary.  It  is  argued,  and 
indeed  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  hitherto 
the  division  between  elementary  end 
secondary  education  in  England  has 
not  been  based  upon  considerations  of 
advancement  in  subjects,  but  of  the 
social  status  of  the  pupils.  By  de¬ 
manding  secondary  education  for  all, 
the  party  makes  its  aim  quite  clear, 
though  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  exposi¬ 
tion  to  get  rid  of  the  mass  of  confusion 
that  has  gathered  round  the  term, 
secondary  in  connection  with  eduoation. 

In  this  part  of  the  work  Mr.  Tawney 
proves  liimself  to  be  master  of  the  de- 
tailsof  a  very  complicated  problem.  Most 
educationists  will  agree  with  the  con¬ 
tention  that  eleven  plus  is  the  proper  age 
at  which  primary  education  should  give 
way  to  some  form  or  other  of  secondary 
education.  But  there  will  naturally  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  abouL  tfte 
form  education  should  take  in  the  post¬ 
eleven  period.  In  Scotland  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  never  so  acute  as  in  England, 
and  in  the  ordinaiy  school  system  of 
that  country  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  1872  Act  there  existed  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  far  removed  from 
what  the  party  would  approve  of, 
though  perhaps  it  would  be  too  much 
to  hope  that  it  could  now  accept,  in 
view  of  the  political  implications  of  the 
present  situation.  Higher  gTade,  and, 
at  a  later  stage,  central  schools,  repre¬ 
sent  a  better  solution  to  the  post¬ 
elementary  stage  than  was  supplied  by 
the  higher  “  tops  ”  that  were  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  th©  ambitioiis  elejuentoix 
teacher.  But  these  super-elementary 
scliools  do  not  picas©  the  party,  because 
they  have  been  treated  u=.  o.  .OTt  ot 
cheap  substitute  for  the  real  thing, 
with  the  additional  disadvantage  of 
having  a  slight  bias,  emphasised,  in  the 
junior  technical  schools,  towards  the 
vocational.  For  th©  vocational  in  all 
its  forms  the  party  has  a  natural  bub 
excessive  aversion.  A  sort  of  tendencial 
vocationalisni  that  gives  a  preliminary, 
preparation  for  certain  types  of  voca¬ 
tion  without  giving  any  specific  train¬ 
ing,  and,  above  all,  without  involving 
any  loss  on  the  cultural  side,  would  be 
highly  advantageous,  and  that  to  those 
who  are  going  to  be  employers  just  as 
much  as  to  those  who  are  going  to  be 
workmen. 

Mix  Tawney  takes  a  sane  view  of  ter¬ 
minology,  and  yet  is  right  in  laying 
stress  on  the  use  of  the  word  secondary, 
and  accordingly  claims  with  justice  that 
all  education  between  the  ages  of  eleven 
and  sixteen  should  be  entitled  to  the 
name  secondary,  and  to  all  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  municipal  support  usually 
connected  with  that  name.  Teachers 
will  be  pleased  with  the  chapter  he 
devotes  to  them  and  their  claims,  and 
particuarly  with  the  recognition  of  their 
desire  for  solidarity  in  their  craft. 
But  the  part  of  the  book  that  will  be 
scanned  with  the  keenest  interest  by 
the  plain  man  is  the  chapter  on  "  The 
Lion  in  the  Path,”  in  which  Mr. 
Tawney  faces  the  problem  of  the  cost’ 
of  the  reforms  he  and  his  party  recom¬ 
mend.  He  does  not  anticipate,  is, 
indeed,  far  too  well  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  the  present  situation  to  de¬ 
sire,  an  immediate  launching  out  on 
the  full-scale  programme.  Bub  he 
wants  something  done  at  once,  and 
shows  by  an  interesting  group  of 
figures  that  a  minimum  programme  of 
improvements  could  be  carried  out  at 
a  cost  that  at  the  end  of  five  years 
would  amount  to  lees  than  one  of  the 
units  in  which  the  Labour  Party  usually 
counts — the  cost  of  a  battleship.  But 
he  does  not  flinch  from  a  statement  o£ 
the  cost  of  his  maximum  demands — the 
provision  for  75  per  cent,  of  the  children 
leaving  the  primary  schools — as 
between  fifty  and  fifty-five  million  a 
year ;  and  he  claims  that  critics  have  no 
right  to  find  fault  with  these  sums 
unless  they  can  show  that  the  money 
spent  in  other  directions  produces 
better  value.  We  cordially  agree  with 
him  in  his  final  statement:  “  It  is 
quite  idle  to  discuss  expenditure  on 
education  except  in  connection  with 
expenditure  on  other  subjects.”  A 
notable  and  timely  contribution  to  m 
most  important  subject. 

John  Adams. 

* Secondary  Education  for  All.  (The 
Labour  Party,  and  George  Allen  and 
Unwin.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
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Particulars  on  application. 
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Speakers  are  invited  to  visit 
our  Lantern  Studio.  We  can 
give  you  sound  practical  advice 
on  Lantern  Lectures  and  Slides. 
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A  SHORT  ARTICLE  SELECTED 
AT  RANDOM. 

AGNOSTICISM  :  A  philosophical  attitude 
ascerting  the  impossibility  of  knowledge  beyond  the 
limits  of  verifiable  experience,  and  usually  expressing 
disapproval  of  any  attempts  to  make  affirmations 
beyond  _the3e  limits.  In  science  or  philosophy, 
agnosticism  means  tho  refusal  to  discuss  metaphysical 
substances  or  causes,  thus  limiting  investigation  to 
the  realm  of  verifiable  experience.  Usually  agnostic¬ 
ism  here  involves . 

"  Huxley  brought  this  word  into  currency  to 
.  designate  an  attitude  of  ignoranoe  as  morally 
preierable  to  either  religious  dogmatism  or  aggressive 
materialism  in  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  trans¬ 
cendent  reality . 

“  Because  of  the  veto  placed  on  metaphysical  di». 
cnssion,  agnosticism  tends  to  give  tho  right  of  way  to 
unquestionable  physical  facta  and  easily  passes  over 
into  avowed  scepticism  as  far  as  religion  is  concerned. 
Romanes,  in  his  ‘  Thoughts  on  Religion  '  contended 
that  an  impartial  agnosticism  would  show  that 
religious  beliefs  a-o  preferable  to  any  non-religious 
alt-rn.itives.  Recent  psychological  and  episto- 
mological  investigations  indicate  that  our  relation  to 
environment'  i<  so  complex  that  no  sharp  dividing 
line  can  be  drawn  be  .ween  knowledge  in  the  strict 
sense  and  vaguer  sensory  npprehensions  of  reality. 
A  certain  degree  of  agnosticism,  therefore,  is  not 
compatible  with  a  positive  interpretation  of  religions 
experience.” 

From  AGNOSTICISM,  by 
Prof.  GERALD  BIRNEY  SMITH* 

Many  of  (he  Articles  on  the 
more  Important  subjects  are 
of  Text  -  book  dimensions. 

A  HUNDRED  BOOKS  IN  ONE 

One  of  the  many  appreciative  letters  we  have 
received  from  purchasers  of  the  “Dictionary 
of  Religion  and  Ethics.  ” 
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The  Rev.  R.  LEWIS  POWELL,  More  ton,  Birkenhead,  writes  : — 

‘‘I  have  availed  myself  of  your  offer  and  have  thoronghly  examined  the  work.  In  one  volume, 
excellently  printed  and  bound,  the  reader  possesses  the  cream  of  the  latest  text-books  on  this  vast  and' 
important  subject.  The  book  is  a  library  in  itself.  The  various  articles,  though  condensed,  are  written  in 
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THE  CURE. 

By  EVELYN  ORCHARD- 


Herbert  Jlarsden  had  a  vnb  who 
chased  after  eve, 7  cow  phase  of  thought, 
every  new  -religious  cult,  every  move¬ 
ment  which  had  change  for  its  objec- 
tive.  It  is  a  very  tiresome  kind  of  ante 
for  any  man  to  have,  arid  there  is  little 
peace  in  a  home  ruled  by  such  a 
woman.  S-he  is  generally  keen  on 
propaganda  relating  to  the  particular 
fad  of  the  moment,  and  develops  an 
extraordinary  flow  of  language  to  assist 
her.  Sometimes,  however,  she  behaves 
like’  a  superior  but  suffering  martyr 
who  possesses  the  key  to  a  secret  door. 
Evelyn  Marsden  was  that  sort,  and 
Herbert  certainly  had  not  deserved  euch 
a  fate.  He  frequently  described  himself 
as  a  good  old  plodder.  If  he  meant  by 
that  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty  to¬ 
wards  his  home,  his  business,  and  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  then  it 
was  a  quite  accurate  description.  He 
was  a  very  good  man  indeed,  and 
Evelyn  failed  to  grasp  the  fact  that  she 
had  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for,  also 
to  realise  the  boundless  patience  and 
consideration  of  the  husband  whom  she 
considered  lacking  in  sympathy  and 
understanding.  No  doubt  her  childless 
state  had  something  to  do  with  the 
morbid  lestlessness  which  had  first  led 
her  into  the  by-psths.  She.  was  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  children,  and  the  disap¬ 
pointment  had  been  bitter.  They  were 
nob  very  old  yet,  but  Evelyn  had  given 
up  hope  and  decided  to  order  her  life 
accordingly.  Probably,  had  the  Mars- 
dens  been  poorer  people  and  Evelyn 
had  had  to  work  for  her  living  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  she  would  have  been  in 
a  healthier  frame  of  body  and  of  mind. 
But  he  was  a  fairly  successful  business 
man  ;  he  had  built  a  sweet  little  house 
at  Gerrard’s  Cross,  and  they  might 
have  been  very  happy.  Ah !  these  might- 
have-beens,  how  they  strew  the  path¬ 
ways  of  life,  and  what  a  small  effort  of 
forbearance  and  kindliness  would  pre¬ 
vent  their  first  appearing!  The  day 
came  when  Marsden  arrived  at  the  end 
of  his  tether.  After  a  period  of  acute 
mental  upheaval  Evelyn  had  thrown 
aside  her  latest  belief  and  acquired  a 
new  onejkyhicJi  mgSssitated  retirement 
into  onst^was  a  rest  \ 

house  mC for  Dhole  who  needed  it. 

It  wa^r  called  tlijfe  House  of  Quiet,  and  the 
name  had  attracted  Evelyn.  Marsden 
had  refused  1 1  allow  her  to  go,  so  6he 
had  taken  her  departure  while  he  was 
at  business,  giving  no  address,  but 
simply  leaving  a  -note  saying  die  had 
to  go  and  find  her  soul.  It  was  a  sad 
little  note,  intended  to  convey  reproach. 
It  did  not  convey  it,  however ;  it  merely 
threw  the  usually  placid  Marsden  into 
an  unholy  rage. 

He  was  60  angry  he  could  not  eat  his 
dinner.  The  Marsdena  kept  two  maids. 
Evelyn,  with  an  odd  touch  of  worldli¬ 
ness,  had  decided  that  her  rest  cure  was 
the  favourable  opportunity  to  give  the 
house  parlourmaid  .a  fortnight’s  holi¬ 
day.  The  one  left  in  charge  was  a  new 
girl,  not  very  satisfactory,  and  the  meal 
to  which  Marsden  sat  down  could  not 
by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  called 
a  good  one,  He  ate  what  he  could,  and 
then  retired  to  his  little  den  at  the 
back  of  his  house  and  proceeded  furi¬ 
ously  to  think. 

He  made  a  second  study  of  Evelyn’s 
message,  and  then  threw  it  in  the  fire, 
his  lip  curling  as  he  observed  it  shrivel 
in  the  flame.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
he  had  never  been  further  from  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  understanding  which  Evelyn, 
so  feverishly  pursued  in  their  dual 
relation  withojit  making  any  contribu¬ 
tion  excepting  a  hostile  one  to  it  her¬ 
self. 

Slowly,  quite  6lowly,  a  plan  crystal¬ 
lised  in  his  mind.  He  thought  out 
every  detail,  and  about  half-past  nine  he 
rang  the  bell  and  summoned  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  one  to  his  presence. 

"  Look  here,  Ada,  your  mistress  will 
not  come  back  for  some  time,  and  I  am 
going  to  shut  up  the  house  until  she 
does.  So  to-morrow  you  will  please 
take  a  month’s  notice,  and  I  will  pay 

you  for  the  two  months— understand?  ” 

“  Yes6ir,  I  was  giving  notice  anyhow. 

I  can’t  stand  the  country,  never  could, 
and  anyway  I  wouldn't’  stop  along  of 
that  Bertha  ;  such  airs  she  gives  herself, 
enough  to  sicken  any  decent  girl.” 

It  was  so  arranged.  Marsden  stayed 
away  from  business  nest  morning  long 
enough  to  see  tho  domestic  off  the 
premises.  She  left  everything  in  apple- 
pie  order,  f0r  the  master  had  been  kind 
to  her,  and  she  had  a  sense  of  justice  of 
an  elemental  kind.  The  fires  were  all 
safely  out,  and  a  stranger  entering  could 


have  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  hou6e. 
Marsden  looked  round  it  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  before  he  closed  it,  then  he  carried 
tho  keys  to  the  police  station  and  asked 
them  to  keep  an  eye  on  it  during  the 
time  he  was  absent.  They  promised 
willingly,  for  Marsden  was  a  general 
favourite,  and  got  most  of  the  things  he 
asked  for  excepting  the  one  thing  he 
desired  most  of  all — a  home  where  he 
could  live  at  peace. 

He  arrived  in  town  in  time  for  lunch, 
apologised  to  his  partner  for  being  late 
without  offering  any  explanation.  In¬ 
deed,  Marsden's  silence  concerning  his 
domestic  affairs  at  that  time  was  rather 
extraordinary,  because  ha  was  naturally 
a  candid,  genial  man. 

A  few  days  passed  away ;  he  received 
one  or  two  queer,  veiled  ecstatic  letters 
from  the  retreat,  where  presumably 
Evelyn  was  being  healed,  but  he  an¬ 
swered  none  of  them.  One  day,  after 
receiving  a  peculiarly  exasperating  one, 
he  took  the  drastic  step  of  letting  his 
house  to  a  man  he  met  at  the  old- 
fashioned  chop  house  where  he  lunched 
every  day. 

The  offer  was  joyfully  accepted,  and 
the  new  people  moved  into  the  Mars- 
don’s  house  on  the  Saturday,  the  lady 
writing  to  thank  Marsden  profusely 
and  to  explain  that  she  had  locked  up 
all  the  personal  things  she  found  in  a 
room  they  would  not  require.  She  also 
thanked  him  for  leaving  the  house  in 
such  excellent  condition.  Evelyn  had 
then  been  absent  from.  Gerrard’s  Cross 
two  weeks  and  a  day.  In  the  middle  of 
the  third  week  she  wrote  to  say  that 
she  was  feeling  so  much  'better  she 
thought  she  would  stay  the  month  out. 
She  drd  not  ask  leave,  that  was  not 
Evelyn's  way,  but  she  did  ask  for  a 
cheque  to  pay  for  her  board,  and  it  was 
not  a  very  small  cheque  either. 

After  reflection,  Marsden  sent  the 
cheque,  with  a  few  words  scribbled 
across  the  page,  “Please  stop  as  long 
as  you  like ;  I’m  getting  on  splendidly 
and  don’t  mind.’’ 

Now,  that  message  signed  with 
initials,  not  only  puzzled  Evelyn  very 
much,  but  made  her  a  trifle  indignant. 
He  did  not  ask  a  single  question,  nor 
express  any  hopes  about  Iter,  simply 
said  he  was  getting  or  splendidly. 
She  wrote  a  somewhat  lengthy  letter  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  cheque,  and  for 
the  first  time  made  some  enquiries 
about  the  Crow's  Nest  at  Gerrard' s  Cross, 
particularly  whether  Bertha  had  come 
back  at  the  end  of  her  fortnight. 
Marsden  did  not  reply  to  that  letter. 
He  had  not  forgotten  Bertha,  but  had 
dismissed  her  with  a  month’s  notice  also, 
and  paid  her  in  full.  She  had  come 
back  to  remove  her  belongings,  and  had 
been  puzzled  over  the  queer  change  in 
the  Marsdens’  affairs,  but  did  not  in 
the  least  trouble,  as  there  were  dozens  of 
good  situations  waiting  her  selection 
wherever  she  liked  to  turn. 

When  no  answer  came  to  Evelyn’s 
letter  she  began  to  get  a  trifle  uneasy, 
and  at  the  end  of  tho  month,  to  the  very 
day,  decided  to  go  home.  She  left  tho 
Retreat  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  in 
London  just  before  noon.  There  were 
heaps  of  trains  to  Gerrard’s  Cross,  and 
sho  could  not  understand  why  she  felt 
an  odd  reluctance  to  go  down  there. 
She  decided  to  call  on  Herbert  first  at 
his  office  in  London  Wall.  It  was 
rather  an  unusual  move  on  her  part ; 
she  was  not  one  of  the  wives  who  paid 
surreptitious  visits  to  the  city  at  awk- 
wards  moments.  She  took  very  little  in¬ 
terest  in  Herbert’s  business  life,  except¬ 
ing  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  income. 
She  had  come  up  from  the  Retreat  im¬ 
bued  with  great  ideas  of  selfless  service, 
but  somehow  it  did  not  include  Herbert. 
She  was  to  find,  however,  that  during 
her  absence  Herbert  had  gone  into  re¬ 
treat,  too,  and  now  held  quit©  definite 
ideas  of  the  kind  of  service  he  re¬ 
quired.  Evelyn  was  not  in  the  least 
timid  as  she  entered  ths  outer  office  to 
enquire  for  her  husband.  She  made  an 
attractive  figure,  slim  and  neat,  with 
a  cloak  of  unusual  design  draped  about 
her,  and  a  most  becoming  hat.  She 
looked  rather  frail,  as  if  she  had  net 
eaten  enough  of  -wholesome  food. 

“  Mr.  Marsden  is  engaged  at  the 
moment,  Madam,  but  if  you’ll  wait 
here  he’ll  see  you  in  a  few  minutes,” 
the  junior  clerk  informed  her. 

She  was  relegated  to  the  -little  bare 
waiting-room  where  she  sat  on  the 
edge  of  a  shiny  hardwood  chair  with 
impatience.  Herbert  did  not  come  to 
her  a9  she  confidently  expected.  She 
was  shown  to  his  room  after  the  lapse 
of  fifteen  minutes  or  so  by  the  clerk 
who  had  answered  her  first  enquiries. 

She  thought  Herbert  had  a  very  queer 
expression  on  his  face.  Perhaps  that 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  fully 
expected  an  attack  of  some  kind,  she 
having  been  down  at  GeTrard’s  Cross 
and  discovered  what  he  had  done.  But 
her  expression  was  serene,  a  little  re¬ 
mote  and  appealing — the  kind  of  ex¬ 
pression  the  ordinary  healthy  husband 
mortally  loathes. 


“  Well,  aren't  you  glad  to  see  me 
back,  dear 7,”  she  asked. 

"No,  I’m  not,"  he  answered 
brusquely.  “  How  could  I  be?  ” 

"Oh!"  she  gave  a  little  sigh,  and 
the  appealing  look  deepened. 

"You  see,  I  haven't  got  anywhere  to 
put  you,"  ho  added  hastily.  "  Have 
you  been  down  to  Gerrard’s  Cross  ?  ” 

"  No,  I  only  came  in  on  the  eleven 
o’clock  train.  How  do  you  mean  you've 
got  no  place  to  put  me?  " 

“  Well,  I've  dismissed  the  sen-ants 
and  let  the  house  furnished  for  sis 
months.” 

“What!”  She  stared  at  him  in 
complete  bewilderment,  and  a  flash  of 
the  primitive  woman  not  yet  dead  in 
her  stirred  her  languid  eyes. 

"  I've  let  the  house  furnished  for 
six  months,"  he  repeated  coolly.  You 
chucked  your  job— you've  been  chuck¬ 
ing  it  on  and  off  for  the  last  five  years. 

I  m  sick  of  it,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
housekeep  any  longer.” 

"Herbert  Marsden,  what  are  you 
wying?  You  let  my  house  without 
saying  a  word  to  me  about  it !  ” 

"  My  house,”  he  corrected  her  "  not 
yours.” 

‘‘  The  house  you  built  for  me.” 

"  On  condition  that  you  looked  after 
it  and  stopped  in  it,  I  can’t  dig  down 
there  by  myself.  It  was  obviously  the 
only  thing  to  do.” 

“  Who  put  it  straight,  and  what  kind 
of  a  woman  is  in  there  poking  about 
among  my  things  ?  ” 

I  put  it  straight,  I  locked  up  on© 
room— your  wardrobe  is  in  it— and  you 
can  go  down  and  take  out  what  you 
want.  But  you  won’t  want  much  now 
I'm  going  back  to  the  simple  life. 
Evelyn.”  * 

“  I'm  going  down  there  to  my  own 
house,”  she  said  firmly.  "I’ll  tell 
them  it  was  all  a  mistake.” 

"I  don’t  think  you  will;  and,  any¬ 
how,  they  wouldn’t  listen.  Thev'vegot 
the  agreement,  and  they'll  lit  tight  for 
6ix  months,  with  the  optibn  of  buying 
at  the  end  of  it — -that’s  the  .idea,  you 
know.” 

Marsden  did  not  enjoy  what  he  was 
doing,  but  he  had  taken  a  vow  to  put 
it  through. 

And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
me?  ”  she  asked  in  a  queer,  detached 
6ort  of  voice. 

"I've  two  propositions  to  make  to 
you,  Evelyn — you  can  take  your  choice. 
The  first  is  that  you  go  back  to  your 
own  people,  and  I’ll  make  you  a  suit¬ 
able  allowance ;  the  second  is  that  you 
come  with  me  into  a  little  flat,  where 
you’ll  do  all  tho  work  yourself,  same-  as 
you  did  when  we  started.  Those  were 
the  happy  days,  and  we  might  recapture 
them — who  knows?  Anyway,  those  are 
my  terms.” 

Evelyn  looked  at  him  strangely,  won¬ 
dering  what  had  happened  to  him  in 
her  absence,  even  whether  some  other 
woman  had  got  a  hold  of  him.  She  had 
been  brought  back  with  a  bombshell  to 
the  world  she  had  deserted — the  world 
of  reality,  common  sense,  and  useful 
living. 

"  You  must  be  mad,  Herbert  Mars¬ 
den  !  ” 

"No,  I  think  quite  sane;  if  there’s 
any  slight  mental  aberration,  it's  on. 
your  side.” 

I  couldn’t  do  heavy  work'  now  likei 
I  did  when  I  was  a.  young  woman.” 

"  Yes,  you  could.  There  isn’t  a 
thing  the  matter  with  yonr  body,  for 
doctor  told  me  so.  It’s  only  your  mind 
that’s  affected,  and  there’s  nothing 
better  for  that  sort  of  thing  than  work.” 
She  sat  still  staring  in  front. 

"  I’ll  leave  you,  Herbert.  I’ll  take 
legal  advice;  but  to-night  I’ll  go  down 
to  mother.  ” 

"All  right;  I  thought  you  would. 
Got  enough  money  for  the  journey?  I 
Kay,  this  retreat  business  is  rather  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  it  don’t  seem  to  have  done 
you  much  good.  You’re  thinner. 
Didn’t  get  enough  wholesome  grub,  I 
expect ;  you  seldom  do  at  places  of  that 
sort.” 

That  was  the  man’s  gross  view,  and 
Evelyn  decided  not  to  discuss  the 
subject.  She  went  down  to  Somerset 
to  her  mother  that  afternoon,  and  after 
three  days  wrote  a  letter  to  Marsden. 
It  was  a  queer  little  letter,  rather  like 
that  of  a  child  convicted  of  a  fault-. 
But  the  gist  of  it  was  that  there  was 
but  a  lukewarm  welcome  for  her  at 
Yeovil,  and  she  wanted  to  come  up  and 
look  for  the  flat  he  spoke  of.  They  found 
that  fiat,  and  Marsden,  with  a  dogged 
perseverance  which  merited  success, 
pursued  his  drastic  remedial  measures 
to  the  ultimate  issue.  Very  gradually 
Evelyn  recovered  tone.  Faced  with  two 
alternatives,  she  had  no  choice  but  to 
do  the  work  of  the  little  house,  and 
somehow  it  began  to  interest  her.  Their 
relations  were  slightly  strained  at  first, 
but  gradually  things  got  better,  and 
Happiness  came  in  and  sat  by  their 
hearth  once  more,  as  he  will  always  do 
gladly  to  simple  homes  that  don’t  ask 
too  much  of  him. 

One  day  Marsden,  thinking  his  wife 
looked  less  well  than  usual,  inquired 
anxiously  about  her  health  for  the  first 
time  since  her  return.  She  ran  to  him, 
and  hid  her  face  on  his  coat,  and  told 
him  her  wonderful  secret. 

"  He  must  be  born  at  the  Crows’ 
Nest,  darling,”  said  Marsden  in  a 
wondering,  awe-stricken  voice,  when  he 
could  speak.  "  I  ll  go  down  and  chuck 
the  Ballantes  this  very  day.” 
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RESIGNATION  OF  REV.  J. 
CHARTERIS  JOHNSTON.  OF 
TORQUAY. 

("British  Weekly"  Special, 

The  Rev.  J.  Charteris  Johnston  has 
been  compelled,  owing  to  ill-health,  to 
resign  the  pastorate  of  the  Belgrave 
Congregational  Church,  Torquay,  which 
be  has  held  for  the  last  twenty-eight 
years.  At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of 
the  church  on  Thursday  evening  last  it 
was  most  regretfully  accepted,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  deacons,  which 
feeling  will  he  shared  by  many  friends 
and  admirers. 

Mr.  Johnston  began  his  ministry  a£ 
Blackburn,  Montague-street,  and  has 
had  a  very  varied  and  interesting 
career.  During  his  seven  years  there  he 
exercised  a  wide  influence  on  the 
ligious  and  social  life  of  the  town. 
From  the  first  his  ideal  was  a  citizen 
ministry. 

In  1886  he  removed  to  Queen-street, 
Leeds.  Here  he  availed  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  exercise  the  larger 
service  to  which  lie  felt  called.  He 
became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Yorkshire  Union,  a  Governor  of  the 
United  Independent  College,  first  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Leeds  Free  Church  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  was  prominent  in  all  matters 
relating  to  public  education  and  the 
civic  welfare. 

After  eight  years’  successful  labour  he 
was  invited  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Jefferis  at  Belgrave  Church, 
Torquay.  He  was  60on  recognised  not 
only  by  the  churches,  but  by  the  citizens, 
as  a  leader  in  the  religious  and  social 
life  of  the  town.  It  was  felt  that  by 
his  advent  there  had  been  added  a  new 
force  to  the  religious  and  social  life  of 
the  district.  Many  e  battle  he  fought 
in  the  interest  of  the  Free  Churches, 
but  such  was  his  sense  of  fairness  to  the 
other  side  that  it  led  at  length  to  a 
better  understanding  and  a  lasting 
friendship  between  the  State  Church 
end  the  Free  Church,  or  the  different 
groups  in  civic  life.  It  is  truly  said, 
“No  minister  has  so  completely  identi¬ 
fied  himself  with  the  town’s  affairs.” 

This  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of 
committees  and  societies  of  which  he 
has  been  an  active  member.  He  is  now, 
or  has  been,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
■ation  Committee,  one  of 


keenest  promoters  and  supporters  ot 
*’  ■*  — - School,  Vice-Chairman 
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A  Real  Rest. 

cntnJff11  ‘  w°y  ^on  nrrival  at  country 
room?’  ;  Mummy-  where  ‘be  bath- 

denr^°t,ler  !  '  Tbere  isn’1  any  bath-room, 

••  Small  Boy  :  '  Good  1  Tills  is  going  to 
bo  a  real  holiday!  ’  " — Punch. 
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’  the  Children’s  Care  Committee, 
member  of  the  Workers'  Education  and 
University  Extension  Committees,  the 
Prince  of  Wales’  Fund  and  the  W 
Memorial  Committees,  the  Soldiers’  and 
Sailors’  Families'  Aid  Committee,  and 
Army  and  Navy  Chaplain  for  Torquay. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  very  little  work 
or  fellowship  during  the  past  twenty- 
eight  years  in  Torquay  and  district 
with  which  he  has  not  been  associated. 
He  has  been  called  one  of  the  town’s 
most  prominent  and  useful  citizens. 

During  his  long  ministry  at  Torquay 
he  has  done  a  large  amount  of  writing 
for  the  Press,  served  for  a  long  time  on 
the  Council  and  most  important  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales;  had  the  honour  of 
preaching  the  annual  sermon  of  the 
Council  when  it  met  at  Huddersfield  in 
1912;  was  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Western  College  for  twenty -six  years; 
laid  the  firet  stone  of  the  new  college  at 
Bristol ;  a  member  of  the  Senatua 
Academicus,  and  is  associated  with* 
others  in  promoting  the  South-Western 
.University. 

In  all  these  widespread  efforts  he  has 
never  neglected  his  own  churoh.  At 
the  church  meeting  on  Thursday  night 
this  was  mode  very  clear,  and  it  was 
determined  to  place  on  record  this  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  long  and  faithful  services 
to  the  church  and  denomination.  As  a 
preacher  he  is  instructive,  reasonable 
and  persuasive.  He  takes  special  de¬ 
light  in  setting  forth  “  the  eternal  veri¬ 
ties.”  He  is  evangelical,  yet  modem 
in  his  outlook,  presentation  and  appli¬ 
cation.  He  is  a  brotherly  man,  trust¬ 
worthy,  honourable  and  unselfish.  He 
has  been  content  in  the  love  and  loyalty 
of  his  people,  and  so  attached  to  his 
work  in  Torquay  and  Devon  that  he  has 
refused  repeatedly  tempting  offers  of 
other  churches.  In  one  thing  Mr. 
Johnston  has  been  most  happy;  in  liis 
wife  he  has  had  a  true  helpmate,  with¬ 
out  whose  tender  care  and  loyal  co¬ 
operation  he  never  could  have  got 
through  so  much  work  and  so  well  as 
he  has  done.  q 

—  The  Yorkshire  cricket  team  have 
won  the  County  Championship  for  the 
eleventh  time  in  their  history.  Their 
final  match  v.  Essex,  at  Levton’on  Fridav, 
had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  rain,  and 
their  unaltered  percentage  gave  them  in 
consequence  the  championship  over  Notts. 


New  Version. 

When  winter  comes  will  coal  be  far 
-II 'all-street  Journal. 

There  are  Limits, 

Well,  do  yon  want  a  meal  badly 
enough  to  work  for  it?  ’ 

I  m  just  hungry,  mum,  not 
desperate.’  ‘'—Life. 

Lenin. 

“Trotsky  seems,  after  all,  little  but  a 
sharp,  ordinary,  rather  vulgar,  urban 
adventurer  in  a  most  extraordinary  situa¬ 
tion.  Lenin,  even  to  those  who  most 
detest  him,  gives  a  quite  different  impres¬ 
sion.  Whatever  he  may  be,  he  is  neither 
vulgar  nor  ordinary.' '—Head troy. 

Trees  as  Memorials. 

“  It  is  a  pity  some  of  the  war  memorials 
m  this  country  did  not  take  the  form  of 
trees.  Many  of  the  memorials  have  been 
deficient  in  taste,  and  a  few  made  of  bad 
materials  have  already  begun  to  decay.” — 
Lady. 

German  Patter. 

Have  you  heard  that  Fritz  ha3  re¬ 
tired?  ’ 

‘  What  for  ?  ’ 

‘  Well,  an  uncle  in  America  sent  him 
a  dollar !  ’ 

'  It  seems  that  Germany  can  afford  to 
laugh  at  her  troubles.”— Da ily  Express. 

A  Real  Bible. 

‘  Can’t  we  escape  the  past  and  bring 
the  Bible  into  the  present  ?  With  the  help 
of  such  books  a6  '  By  an  Unknown 
Disciple,’  surely  we  can  bring  Christ  ns 
vividly  alive,  and  not  a  character  from  the 
past  whose  sayings  must  be  learnt  for 
repetition.” — Challenge. 

Labour's  Yien. 

It  is  good  that  for  the  moment  the 
further  invasion  of  Germany  has  been 
stopped,  and  for  a  short  period  the  real 
peacemakers  in  Europe  will  have  one  more 
chance  of  bringing  the  French  people,  as 
apart  from  their  Government,  to  reason.” 
— Daily  Herald. 

Small  Anthony. 

“  Anthony,  a  three-year-old,  has  already 
;iven  proof  of  a  cautious  sagacity  in  his 
lealings  with  the  fair  sex.  When  asked 
for  a  message  to  a  lady,  he  said  :  ‘  Please 
give  Anthony's  love,  but  6end  it  back 
after!  ’  ” — Morning  Post. 

Cannibals. 

There  is  a  little  group  of  them  sitting 
ur  left.  What  they  are  doing  is  verv 

um  sssftt 

hardy  believe  it  .  .  .  but  we  find  it  to  be 
true.  The  dirt  is  a  sort  of  heavy  yellow 
clay,  of  which  they  have  several  large 
eh nnlfs  ” — “  The  Isle  of  Vanishing  Men,” 
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by  W.  F.  Alder  (Parsons). 

Breathing  Space. 

“  As  to  Lord  Balfour’6  Note,  it  would 
be  wiser  to  forget  it  altogether.  We  have 
secured  a  respite  at  the  last  hour.  It 
behoves  us  to  make  good  use  of  the  next 
four  months  before  another  decision  must 
be  made.” — West minster  Gazette. 

A  Jury  Problem. 

“  Here’s  a  jury  problem  as  it  presents 
jtself  to  a  man  and  to  a  woman.  The  man 
asks  :  ‘  Why  don’t  women  jurors  remove 
their  furs  ?  ’  The  woman  worries  over  the 
figure  12.  Why  is  the  number  of  the  jury 
twelve?  ” — Daily  Sketch. 

The  Free  State  Army. 

“  Some  of  the  troops  are  really  1  wild 
Irishmen.’  Many  from  the  West'  had 
never  seen  a  staircase,  and  recoiled  with 
terror  when  asked  to  mount  a  flight.  At 
least -10  per  cent,  of  the  Army  cannot 
speak  English.” — Daily  Mirror. 

Our  Travelling  Manners. 

“  We  have,  perhaps,  lost  a  little  of  that 
lightness  of  touch  in  the  making  of  friends 
which  must  have  been  part  of  the  courtesy 
of  the  coaching  inn  and,  indeed,  of  the 
coach  itself.  Now  we  arrive  so  swiftly 
at  our  destinations  that  we  have  no  time 
to  grew  hungry  for  the  companionship  of 
our  fellow-travellers. ” — Timet. 

Cheaper  Motor-cars. 

Motor-cars  are  going  to  cost  less,  and 
the  manufacturers’  lists  for  autumn  will 
show  substantial  reductions.  Indeed, 
British  cars  arc  likely  to  be  cheaper  shortly 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Armistice.”— 
Daily  Mail. 

Women  Preachers. 

“  They  have  the  genius  for  service  ;  they 
have  in  an  infinitely  larger  measure  than 
men  the  sense  of  spiritual  life,  and  their 
gifts  of  eloquence  have  made  Johnson’s 
gibe  about  women  preachers  a.  monument 
of  foolishness.” — Star. 

In  Oxford. 

“  Nowhere,  except  on  the  battlefield 
cemeteries,  does  the  tragedy  of  the  war 
come  so  insistently  upon  you  as  in  these 
peaceful  halls  and  sliady  quadrangles. 

"  The  compactness  of  the  place,  college 
after  college,  all  with  their  memorials  to 
the  sons  who  died  in  France  and  Belgium, 
in  Gallipoli  and  Mesopotamia,  in  Africa 
or  at  sea,  loads  the  air  with  sadness.”— 
Manchester  Guardian. 

The  Lovers. 

"  She  wanted  signs  and  tokens,  he  could 
do  without  them,  he  preferred  to  do  with¬ 
out  them  ;  or  at  any  rate  he  usuallv  did 
.  .  .  the  great  thing  was  to  take  the  whole 
of  it  for  granted  and  to  go  on,  more  or 
less,  as  if  it  wasn’t  there  at  all  (and  rather 
more  than  less),. for  that  was  the  supreme 
initiation— to  have  love,  and  to  thrust  it 
utterly  aside.  Then  you  knew  you  truly 
II-  •  •" — “Georgian  Stories" 

(Chapman  and  Hall). 
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OVER-QUICKNESS. 

Was  it  not  Professor  Black ie  who 
called  his  dearly-loved  wife  by  the  pet 
name  of  “  Oke,"  because  he  saw  in  her 
thoea  qualities  which  the  Greeks  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  thought  of  swiftness? 
We  should  all  prefer  to  be  known  as 
“  the  quick  one,”  rather  than  “  the 
slow  one.”  But  some  are  too  quick  by 
nature,  and  are  trying  all  the  time  to 
retrace  their  hasty  footsteps.  Watch¬ 
ing  London  shops  during  the  calm  days 
of  August,  I  was  surprised  to  see  how 
many  women  brought  back  purchases  to 
be  exchanged.  There  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  goods,  but  they  had 
been  bought  in  a  hurry,  and  they  did 
not  quite  suit.  The  tan  suede  gloves 
were  not  the  exact  colour  to  go  with  the 
autumn  costume,  the  evening  shoes  did 
not  match  the  velvet  gown,  the  silk 
stockings  were  just  a  shade  too  bright. 
With  the  least  bit  of  trouble  patterns 
might  have  been  taken  to  the  counter 
and  time  saved  on  both  sides. 

Vulgar  Quickness. 

“  Don't  eat  too  quickly,  darling;  re¬ 
member  that  Mr.  Gladstone  chewed 
every  bit  thirty-two  times!”  I  have 
heard  that  counsel  given  in  a  school¬ 
room,  atid  children  of  our  day  think  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  great  statesman  who 
ate  slowly.  Lord  Morley  shows  him,  in 
higher  things,  as  a  prince  of  hustlers. 
The  tumult  of  business,  he  wrote  one 
year  in  his  diary,  “  follows  and  whirls 
me  day  and  night.”  He  wrote  of  ”  a 
day  restless  as  the  sea.”  But  in  the 
humblest,  as  in  the  highest,  conduct  of 
life,  Mr.Gladstone  was  a  man  of  leisure. 
Playwi'ights  give  e  needed  lesson  when 
they  show  belated  members  of  a  family 
eating  and  driuking  with  animal-like 
voracity  at  the  supper  table  arranged 
by  a  careful  wife  or  mother.  Over¬ 
haste  in  eating  has  a  disgusting  ap¬ 
pearance  when  presented  in  public. 

The  Habit  of  Hurry. 1 

Over-quickness  at  the  dressing-table 
means  taking  down  and  doing  up  one's 
hair  in  the  luncheon  hour,  or  ,a  hunt 
for  thread  and  needles  in  the  office  be¬ 
cause  a  hem  has  given  way.  Hurried 
listening  is  generally  recognised  as  a 
form  of  bad  manners.  Tfi»-^e  are  few 
nnpoui 
r  wiioi b 
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^  _  _ lCtha.n  t! 

oaifiot.  alljeiSSjfTieHjl  to  tell 
a  story  to  the  end,  orgjcpress  an  opinion 
in  full,  without  bursting  in  with  some 
comment  of  her  own/tyhich  is  usually 
irrelevant.  Has  anyone  ever  said 
quietly  to  one  of  my  readers,  “  Allow 
me  to  finish  ”  ?  Take  that  as  a  note  of 
warning. 

Hurried  News-Telling. 

Examples  of  hurry  in  news-telling 
belong  to  the  most  ancient  literature. 
“  Turn  aside  and  stand  here  ”  was 
King  David’s  word  to  the  swift  runner 
who  had  dashed  off  with  half  his  mes¬ 
sage.  The  father's  hear  t  liad  only  one 
concern — for  the  fate  of  his  darting  son. 
He  was  not  deceived  by  the  word 
“Peace”  and  the  empty  assurance  of 
victory.  He  put  the  vital  question  and 
the  fast  runner  could  tell  nothing.  “  I 
saw  a  great  tumult,  hut  I  knew  not 
what  it  was.”  Dumas  may  have  had 
that  passage  in  mind  when  lie  shows  us 
in  “  Twenty  Yrears  After  ”  the  lving 
messengers  and  the  true  messengers  en¬ 
tering  the  presence  of  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  as  she  waits  to  hear  the  fate  of 
her  husband,  King  Charles  I. 
Over-Hasty  Judgments. 

It  is  a  mistake,  if  I  may  say  so  in 
passing,  to  judge  strangers  by  their 
talk  over  the  telephone.  Some  people 
get  cross  and  irritable  if  you  ring  them 
up.  They  are  unaccustomed  to  this 
mode  of  talking,  and  are  sure  they 
won’t  either  hear  or  make  themselves 
heard.  The  voice  becomes  rasping  as 
they  endeavour  to  penetrate  an  un¬ 
known  distance,  “  Rough  diamond 
that!  ”  you  may  think,  but  your  judg¬ 
ment  is  unfair.  Still,  I  ha've  noticed 
that  a  bad  impression  conveyed  for  the 
first  time  by  telephone  is  not  quickly 
removed. 

Hasty  Hand. 

“  Hasty  hand  catches  frog  for  fish  !  ” 
says  Wamba  in  “  Ivanhoe.”  May  I 
apply  his  words  to  the  sidesmen  in  our 
churches  who  carry  round  offertory 
bags  or  dishes?  Twice  i„  ths  past 
moil  til — one©  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  once  in  a  suburban  congregation— 
1  have  noticed  a  tendency  to  rash  the 
collection.  There  was  literally  no  time 
allowed  for  a  woman  to  find  her  pulse 
or  a  man  his  pocket.  Eac.l,  officiol  Ilal 
one  thought  only,  to  complete  hia 
allotted  pews  in  record  time,  and  at  the 
end  the  hustling  sidesman  had  to  wait 
in  the  aisles  tar  slower  brethren  One 
clear  minute  should  t»  allowed  con»re- 
gallons  to  find  their  coins. 

Lobxa. 

teg-  A  priae  of  6e.  1,  awarded  each  week 
for  the  best  paragraph  t„  this  column. 

Tins  week  the  prize  goes  to  L  S  S  (Dee- 

«iS>-  ,A“  should  be 

addressed  to  Lorna.  British  Weekly 

K;„s'e.c  t  J”'  *«***•* 


books 

That  Will 

benefit  you. 

your  own  home.  Simply  send  the  coupon  below. 

ambassadors  of  god 

By  S.  PARKES  CADMAN. 

funda^SlV oV'thKaUein™alkHefrmIi,yf  ^  hM  f®II®.w-Preach8«  regarding  the 

them  to  proclaim  are  few  l  th£  outstanding  Irutbi  for 

truths  in  the  Scnmurcs  knd  Sn^  i  ®xpe"n?eQt*1’  t  Ha  bids  them  find  these 
Church  through  &11  the  centime  I  n°"  ®re?*'*r  peers  in  tho  Christian 

shaped  it,  ca.fto  the  need!  „  Scripture  material,  and 

y°eoT“ave“1r!^dr‘?he0,he“armritl,  “|*  "r>"oblo,“  * SSj* 

-  the  needs  of  hii  "g* 

WHAT  AND  WHERE  IS  GOD? 

prove  to  be  onS  of  the  Ll  ,la8  Placed  what  will  undoubtedly 

valuable  feature  is  its  simple'  vivid  oririnfl'^inH b°*°fkS  p  fch°  ycar’  1(8  ",03b 
most  important  element,  „Pf  lUero  EgSUg 8  *8 

THE  WORLD’S  DEVOTIONAL  CLASSICS. 

Sele?y  R°BERT  SCOTT  and  GEO.  W.  GILMORE,  Editors. 

Jewish  congregation  and  the  mrwtnvn  ^ r -rV,e*  Periods  between  the  old 

historic  Chtucli— Western’  lnnd1<Eas tern  r'al’n11  g”®?1  bro“hM  »'  ll'« 
Protestant — hare  b«  ““d 

devotion  these  volumes  will  bn^f °r  IasP,ratl°Q  to  private  and  publio 
Cloth;  in  a  box  lSTols.  Ending  and  helpful.  16mo. 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  GOD  ”  24  ° 

By  JAMES  H.  SNOWDEN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


man  down*,  of  lit'  teSl’hhn 't° by  tbe  nurel‘S'°“* 

in  regard  to  Whence  and  Whither  TI?iJ aom5  80110113  thinking 
the  question  in  tarma  that  c^n  ^  uadc  S  hv  “  h”  atb6?pt 
theology  or  the  philosonhv  of  nnt.ra.m-J  in  the 


8  0 


10  vola.  Ualf 


faith  and  hope  that  lie  latent  in  eve"  Ert^  * ,t  a°d  con6rm  tho  instinctive 

THE  WORLD’S  GREAT  SERMONS 

Edited  by  PROF.  G.  KLE1SER 

S:tS,,aVmd™g”  °!  <“■»  Basil  to  To-day. 

is  HELL  ETERNAL  OH  WILL  GOD’S  PLAN  FAIL? 

Pittsburgh  RrtrtL?  ,..HV  PR'DGEON,  M.A.,  President, 
f'litsDurgh  Bible  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

hnmM“de°stfow*kTr»  f’rofo,,nd  interest  a,  that  o (  the  future  life  and 
based  noon  ?"est'?S  dnwusniou  of  this  momentous  one, lion 

Sd  X  .IS  exhaustive  study  of  a  multitude  of  tents  from  the  Word  of 
doe,  ml  '  *  ("  fuli  inspiration  and  authority  of  Scripture,  but 

J”  “f  lg?ore  t.he  clauil®  of  conscience,  reason,  and  the  best  thought  of  writera 
ancient  and  modern.  H,s  interpretation  of  this  great  mass  of  evi.lenco  ri 
aJKiws' distinguishes  between  time  and  eternity, 
and  shows  that  this  distinction,  although  acknowledged  by  scholars,  lias  never 
been  consistently  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  theology. 

RELIGION  AND  BUSINESS. 

By  R.  W.  BABSON  (Statistician). 

rieli^0n  po1s?ib!e  ia  business  to-day?  In  this  book  the  Jhsme  'a 
sanely  and  logically  discussed  for  Wage  Earner,  for  Employer,  nj?  for 
J  th0  Prob,e™  °f  botl  It  shows  where  the7  Church  ha! 

failed  in  the  past :  how  it  can  succeed  in  the  future.  It  is  a  book  with  a  far- 
,riirPPt1DtLphdwiVFlta  message,  and  brings  the  whole  question  of  religion  into 
direct  touch  with  a  mans  entire  business  life  . .  jo  0 

CHRIST:  THE  MASTER  SPEAKER. 

By  GRENVILLE  KLEISER. 

This  unusual  book  suggests  a  new  and  important  field  of  study  for  the  publio 
speaker.  It  contains  a  number  of  quotations  from  the  most  vital  of  the 
Master’s  teachings,  which  are  unique  examples  of  the  bast  and  simplest  of 
speaking  stvles,  and  adds  to  these  short  articles  on  Christ  as  an  orator  bv 
hading  authorities  on  preaching  and  publio  speakmg.  A  helpful  address  on 
self-culture  completes  the  symposium  .  nej  g  q 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  TO  DAY 

tvt  A*J?ICE*  M  A”  D  D  *  LL  D.,  Prof.  OT.  Interpret.*, 

Meth.  Umv.f  Texas. 

By  taking  a  wide-scoped  view  the  author  has  given  as  a  book  wonderful  in  its 
insight  into  the  mind  of  tho  Old  Testament  leaders  and  remarkable  iu  its  "rippia" 
application  of  O.T.  precept  and  wisdom  to  the  problems  of  to-day— problems  witE 
which  they,  too,  were  exercised.  360  . .  14  O 

SHALL  WE  STAND  BY  THE  CHURCH? 

By  DURANT  DRAKE,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Vassar 
College,  A.M.  (Harvard),  Ph.D.  (Columbia). 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  neither  to  attack  nor  to  defend,  but  to  examine 
impartially  and  to  seek,  if  it  may  be  found,  a  way  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  into  which 
the  churches  have  so  often  fallen,  a  way  that  shall  lead  strai  -liter  t  >  the  goal 
-  upon  which  the  churches,  with  all  their  sins,  have  more  or  less  steadily  kept  their 
e7e3  . .  .  ...  10  6 

SEND  NO  MONEY— USE  THIS  COUPON. 


DDPP  INSPECTION 
i  nciEi  coupon. 


To  FUNK  S  WSGNKLLS  CO. 

13d,  Salisburg  Square. 

London.  E.  C.  4. 

Please  forward  me  on  3  days  approval  the  following  books  from  your 
list  in  the  British  Weekly 


If  I  decide  to  keep  them,  I  will,  within  5  days,  send  the  first  remittance 
amounting  to  one  quarter  of  the  total  value  of  any  books  reiaine  I  (minimum 
instalments/-)  and  farther  similar  re.nittan.es  monthly  thereafter  until  the 
full  amount  is  paid.  Otherwise  I  will  return  the  bojks  within  5  days. 


Name . . . . . . . 

Address  . . . .  . . 
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Matriculation 

at  London  University 

Why  it  is  so  popular 


I  London  Matriculation  ii  open  to 
persons  of  both  sexe»  above  the  age 
of  16,  without  conditions  of  resi¬ 
dence  or  method  of  preparation. 

O  It  is  the  means  of  exemption  from 
^  the  Preliminary  Examination  for 
entrance  to  nearly  all  the  Professions. 

is  the  necessary  first 


Q  Matriculai 

step  Ip  a  London  Dcgrt 

4  It  is  the  hall-mark  of  a  aound 
“  education,  nnd  forms  the  best 
evidence  as  to  one's  scholastic  attain¬ 
ments. 

C  Matriculation  is  within  the  reach  of 
all.  thanks  to  the  moderately- 
priced,  carefully-graded,  and  fully- 
goaranlccd  Postal  Tuition  Courses 
offered  by  Wolsey  Hall,  Oxford. 


Write  To  -  day 
for  Free  Guide 

and  Specimen  Lesson  to 
The  So  Hilary,  Dept.  V.J. 

molwx  gitlt,  ©Xjfm’lT 


Messrs.  C.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons 


have  arranged  with  Miss 
MAUDE  ROYDEN  to 
publish  her  Sermons  and 
Addresses  in  book  form 
in  England  and  America. 
The  first  two  volumes 
will  be  entitled  : — 

POLITICAL  CHRISTIANITY 
PRAYER  AS  A  FORCE 

3/6  net  each. 


24,  Bedford  Street,  W.C.  2.  1 


memorial  Cablets 

Design  end  Crafttmasihip  of  the  highest  order 
SEND  FOR  BOOK  C 


Church  Vases,  Aim«iuhes, 

Brass  Book-rests,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  LOOK.  Ca. 


F.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

27,  EASTCASTLE  ST  ,  LONDON,  W.l. 


SNOWDON 

is  at  its  best 
in  September, 

when  the  views  from  the  Summit 
are  clear,  extensive  and  entrancing. 
The  ascent  is  made  with  ease, 
security  and  comfort  by  the  Rack 
Railway,  from  Llanberi3  (only  2 
hours  from  Chester).  The  Royal 
Victoria  Hotel,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Pass  of  Llanberis  and  over¬ 
looking  its  lovely  Lakes,  stands 
in  its  own  grounds  of  36  acres, 
and  provides  first-class  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Splendid  centre  for  Excursions 
to  Carnarvon  Castle,  Menai  Straits, 
Aberglaslyn  Pa33,  Bettwsyeoed, 
Criccieth  and  the  Welsh  Toy 
Railways. 

.Book  of  Snowdon 

(60  pages,  with  40  beautiful  views) 
sent  by  Manager,  Snowdon  Railway, 
Llanberis,  on  receipt  of  1/-  stamps. 

CHRISTIAN  UNITY 

Every  reader  cf  Dr.  Jowett's  article  in  thi;  week's 
*•  Briti-'h  Weekly"  will  be  Interested  in 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGL  AND— ITS  NATURE 
AND  FUTURE.  A  symposium  by  eminent 
Churchmen. 

SPECIAL  UALF-PK1C  f.  OFFER.  Published  at 
5 /  ,  now  oilered  at  a/6,  ibis  book  is  obtainable  through 
the  x,oco  branches  or  post  free  from  bead  office 
■= IB.  Dept.)  of 

i’iifcSMlTH  &  SON,  Strand  House,  LONDON, W.C  2 


The 


\ ‘Remington 
Portable 

is  the  ultimate  selection  of 
those  who  wish  their  writing 
machine  to  travel  and  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  travel  well. 


Bmingtca  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd. 
100.  Graeechcrch  St,  London,  E.C.  3 


In  Case- 

you  have  not  seen  the  latest 
addition  to  the  Remington 
family,  we  show  it  as  it 
appears  both  in  and  out 
of  its  handsome  case. 

The  Remington  Portable 
Typewriter  writes  standard 
letters  in  the  standard  way- 
for  it  has  a  full-size 
Standard  Keyboard,  the 
regulation  42  writing  keys, 
back  spacer,  and  one  shift 
only  for  Capitals  and 
Figures. 

Please  write  tor  descriptive 
Folder  or  call  and  see  a  model  at 
our  nearest  Branch  or  Dealer’s . 


Now  is  the  time  to  join 

“  Great  Thoughts "  Literary  Circle.  The  winter 
programme  begins  in  October  and,  diversity  of 
reading  being  one  of  its  aims,  includes  works  from 
Shakespeare,  Scott,  Schiller,  Holmes,  Ray  Lankester 
and  Warde  Fowler. 

Examinations,  with  prizes  to  value  of  £50. 
Full  particulars  and  specimen  copy  of  “Great  Thoughts'’ 
free  on  application. 

Great  Thoughts  37,  Temple  Ho/ise.  E.C. 4 


Four  More  Witnesses 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER  sayss- 

“I  know  tbe  debt  ibat  I  owe  to  all  those  who  loved 
the  Bible  before  I  came  into  the  world  ;  and  I  want  to 
do  something  for  those  who  will  love  the  Bible  when 
I  am  gone.  It  is  the  Booh  to  which  this  Society 
gives  its  strenuous,  its  powerful,  and  its  effective 
efforts.  Ail  creeds,  all  classes,  meet  under  its 
banner,  and  may  it  go  on  to  greater  and  greater  days." 

THE  A  ROM  BIS  HOP  OF  WALES  says  »— 

“  In  all  these  movements  forward,  helped  forward 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  I  hear  the  footfall  of 
the  Master's  coming,  and  with  thankfulness  I  support 
a  Society  which  spreads  the  knowledge  of  that  Book 
which  proclaims  the  Gospel  of  everlasting  life  to 
the  whole  world." 

MRS,  SRAM  WELL  BOOTH  says  s- 

"A  cadet  from  East  Africa  is  at  present  in  our 
Training  Garrison.  We  did  not  know  that  the  New 
Testament  existed  in  bis  own  language  until  I 
inquired  from  the  Bible  Society.  I  wish  yon  could 
have  seen  his  coal-black  face,  and  the  joy  with  which 
he  discovered  that  he  could  read  the  Bible  in  his  own 
language." 

Dr,  W.  H,  nTOHETT  says 

"  Imagine  that  this  Society  did  not  exist  1  Every 
separate  denomination  would  have  to  set  up  a  little 
Bible  Society  of  its  own.  You  would  have  a  Church  of 
England  Bible,  a  Presbyterian  Bible,  a  Welsh  Bible, 
and  I  am  afraid  a  Wesleyan  Metkodist  Bible.  Thank 
God  that  this  Society  flies  the  flag  of  no  sect;  it  is 
the  loyal  servant  and  helper  of  every  sect.  Thank 
God  for  what  this  Society  does." 

Send  a  gift  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  British  and  Foreign 

Bible  Society,  146,  Qneen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 


ANDREWS 

IN  HIS  FAMOUS 

DICKENS  RECITALS 

And  Bcollflla  from  the  Pests  and 


.  _  adaptations),  ranging 
"  Great  Expectations.’' 

N. 3.— Mr.  ANDREWS  vrl’l  be  In  and  around 
London  during  the  weeks  commencing  Oct.  9, 
Oct.  23,  Nov.  13,  Dee.  18,  .fan.  8,  Feb.  12,  liar.  12, 
and  has  one  or  two  dates  in  each  wee»  vacant-. 
He  also  has  engagements  booked  in  most  counties 
for  next  winter  and  Invites  applications  for 
ethars  in  conjunction  therewith. 

“Passed  from  one  character  to  another  with 
amazing  agility  .....  a  genuinely  creative 
artist."— Birmingham  Post. 

"A  masterly  performance."—  London  Dicken¬ 
sian. 

"As  a  Dickens  Reciter  Mr.  Andrewe  must 
assuredly  stand  alone."— Essex  Times. 

Full  Particulars— 

EBACHWCOD.  CLIFTON  RD.,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


NORMAN  COCKS 

Whole  evening  Recitals  &  Sunday  Services 

in  all  parts  of  (ho  Country.  IFrite — 

88.  Salisbury  Road,  Harrow,  London 


MR.  MINNS’S  TOURS 

_ (Mb-  A.  L.  Minks,  B.A.). _ 

Delightful,  select,  conducted  Tours,  VENICE 
and  the  ITALIAN  LAKES :  CITIES  of  ITALY 
and  SICILY1  PARIS  (weekly):  RIVIERA: 
PYRENEES :  SPAIN  :  ALGERIA :  &c. 
WINTER  SPORTS  in  the  BERNESE  OBER- 
LAND:  excellent  hotels,  free  sports,  resident 
organisers,  &c.  Arrangements  made  for  small 
parties  and  Independent  travel. 

Write  lor  particulars  to:— 

House,  825,  DstsMia*  Read,  BRIGHTON 


Churches. 

RFfITAK  LITERARY  SOCIETIES 
lYCVllHLO.  AND  GUILDS. 


New  tasking  Seatan  1S22-23. 

DOUGLAS  STEVENS, 

L.R.A.M.,  A.L.A.M  (Elocution). 

Sent  a  Engagenuns. 

Oct.  16.  Catorhom 
Cong.  Ch. 

Oct.  17.  Pitrloy  Cong. 


Oct.  2.  Hoyland  Com¬ 
mon  (Yorks) 
Oct.  4.  Crawley. 

Oct.  9.  East  Hill 
Cong.  Ch. 

Oct.  11.  Thornton 
HtV.Ves.Ch. 
Oct  12.  Coventry. 


Ch. 


Oct,  19.  Bromley  Cen¬ 
tral  Hall. 

Oct  23.  Folkestone. 
Oct  26.  Strood  (Kent). 
.  Oct  26.  Croydon 
Terms,  Free  Dates,  and  Full  Prospectus  from 
73,  Blenheim  Perk  Road,  Soath  Croydon. 
Tel. :  Croydon  405. 


Sunday  Afternoon 

Try  some  Mnrmito  Sandwiches. 

bread  and  butter  spread  with 
Mermiie.  It's  a  treat  you’ll  repeat 
*very  day.  And  sometimes  you'll 
add  eves  greater  variety  by  having 
•one  with  cr.ss  and  cucumber, 
tomato  or  egg.  They  are  very 
economical  and  very  nourishing, 
‘or  sc'eoce  prove  that  Marmite  is 
'•»  rid,,,,  [TCd  in  B- Vitamin. 

_  From  all  Grocers  : 

TWl  2  02.  Jar8  10di  4or.  1/6 

**  802.2/6  16  o*.  4/6 

Marmite 

~ '  L^^gop--FrSQ-vrfAOTv3 

tot  Your  Picnic 

0 

[DARUNffTHoS 

v  ■  *lrir  «r.|  n  Temvn-einct  Hotel  1 


-  AN  URGENT  APPEAL - - 

CALEDONIAN  ROAD 
CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 

(Corner  of  BlngOeld  Street). 

This  Church,  founded  iu  1S62,  and  still  doing  a 
great  work,  has  been  renovated. 

The  Re  opening  Services  will  be  held  on 
October  1st  The  members  and  friends  have 
done  their  utmost  but  £76  still  required.  . 

Will  you,  kind  reader,  come  to  our  n!d  ? 
Donations  may  be  paid  into  National  Bank, 
King's  Cross  Branch,  I.  Davidson,  Minister. 
G.  H.  BARKER,  Bon.  Sec.,  313.  Camden 
Road,  London,  N.  7. 

F.  W.  DARE,  Bon.  Treat.,  74,  Hampden  Rd„N. 


Learn  to.  Write 


while  you 
Unique 

.. _ 1  course- 

how  to  write,  what  to  write  about  where  to  sell. 
Write  for  free  booklet. 

THE  REGENT  INSTITUTE  (Dept.  118), 
13,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  I. 


THE  BEST  BISCUIT 

M°VITIeI  PRICE’S 

DIGESTIVE 


Bold  everywhere  at  1/9  por  lb,  loose  j 
or  In  i  lb.  packets  at  1/10  per  lb. 


TRY  SOME  TO-DAY. 


tlbeBritisbMeehl^ 

SEPTEMBER  7,  1922. 


—  Mrs.  Arundel,  the  oldest  inhabitant 
of  the  Wiltshire  village  of  Pickwick,  this 
week  celebrates  her  100th  birthday.  She 
was  a  girl  when  Dickens,  who  frequently 
drove  through  the  village  on  his  visits  to 
Bath,  chose  its  name  for  his  immortal 
character.’  The  original  of  Sam  Weljer  is 
6aid  to  have  been  ostler  of  an  inn  in  the 
village  where  Dickens  put  up. 


OUR  LONDON  LETTER. 

All  who  take  internet,  in  the  question 
of  German  reparations,  except  those 
who  desire  a  definite  breach  with 
France,  were  relieved  by  the  tempoiciry 
solution  reached  by  the  Allied  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  prevented,  as  Sir  John  Brad¬ 
bury  has  said,  a  culmination  of  thb 
crisis  in  Europe.  This  feeling  was 
strengthened  when  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the 
Commission.  Seeing  that  M.  Poincar6 
had  sneered  at  successive  Conferences  as 
“  cinema  diplomacy,”  surprise,  mingled 
with  amusement,  was  caused  in  some 
quartern  when  he  and  his  colleagues  de¬ 
termined  to  insist  on  an  early  Confer¬ 
ence  on  inter-Allied  debts  and  repara¬ 
tions.  His  reply  to  the  Balfour  Note, 
couched  in  a  tone  which  sevei-al  of  his 
supporters  in  the  Paris  Press  depre¬ 
cated,  was  read  on  this  side  with  most 
regret  by  those  who  most  earnestly  de¬ 
sire  a  cordial  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  between  the  two  countries. 

News  of  the  defeat  of  the  GreekV  in 
Asia  Minor  lias  stirred  conflicting  feel¬ 
ings.  Sympathy  with  Greece  was 
cooled  by  the  fall  of  Yenizelos  and  the 
return  of  Constantine,  and  there  are 
sections  of  politicians  who  are  frankly 
pro-Turkish  in  sentiment,  but,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  pointed  out  on  the  eve 
of  the  adjournment  of  Parliament,  the 
occupation  of  Smyrna  by  the  Greeks  was 
due  to  &  Commiusion  of  the  Great 
Powers,  and  while  sjiowing  that  we  were 
not  giving  preferential  treatment  to 
either  side,  he  insisted  that  whatever 
happened  adequate  protection  must  be 
secured  for  the  Christian  populations. 
In  this  declaration,  which  received  the 
warm  approval  of  Sir  Donald  Maclean, 
the  House’  of  Commons  concurred.  At 
the  same  time  public  opinion  *'  uttereth 
her  voice  in  the  streets  ”  against  any 
policy  which  would  involve  us  in  mili¬ 
tary  operations. 

Politics. 

A  few  Members  of  Parliament  have 
returned  to  town  with  September,  and 
are  seen. in  such  resorts  as  the  National 
Liberal  Club,  where  their  friends  of  the 
Reform  Club  have  received  hospitality 
during  the  re-decoration  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  Pall  Mall.  As  the  General 
-Election  cannot  be  delayed  beyond  192.5, 
and  as  the  present  prediction  is  that  it 
will  take  placo  early  in  the  year, 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  are 
naturally  impatient  to  know  the 
arrvangement  in  which  tlie  parties  in  the 

Coalition  wilt  go  to  tLo  country,  but 
most  of  them  report  meantime  nttu. 
interest  in  politics  throughout  tlie 
country.  No  great  stir  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury’s, 
message  to  Unionist  Clubs  in  favour  of 
what,  lie  calls  clean  politics.  ‘‘Good 
politics,”  said  Anatole  France,  in  one 
of  the  conversations  which  form  the 
material  of  a  recently  published  book, 

“  is  that  of  our  friends  ;  bad,  that  of  the 
others,”  but  the  sense  of  humour  dis¬ 
played  by  the  French  master  has  been 
denied  to  Lord  Salisbury.  A  much 
greater  influence  on  political  fortunes 
will  be  exercised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Mr.  Churchill,  who  have  been  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  fashionable  Essex  resort, 
Frinton-on-Saa. . 

The  Duchess  of  Albany. 

Genuine  popular  regret  has  been 
caused  by  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Duchess  of  Albany.  Although  the 
younger  members  of  tlie  Royal  Family 
nave  naturally  taken  the  places  of  lha 
older  in  the  public  imagination,  the 
respect  cherished  in  Queen  Victoria’s 
time  for  the  widow  of  her  delicate  end 
studious  son  has  been  maintained  in  tlie 
reigns  of  her  successors,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Albany  has  been  doubly  attached  to 
the  people  by  tlie  marriage  of  her 
daughter  to  Queen  Mary’s  brother.  The 
Duchess  was  well  known  in  London  by 
her  sustained  interest  in  charitable  and 
philanthropic  work,  and  those  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  her  have  borne 
testimony  to  her  practical  sagacity. 
Sympathy  was  felt  with  her  during  the 
war  on  account  of  the  position  which 
her  son,  as  an  officer  of  the  German 
Army,  was  compelled  by  the  Kaiser  to 
take.  Although  the  Duchess  spoke  with 
a  Teutonic  accent,  there  was  never  any 
question  of  her  own  affectionate  loyalty 
to  her  husband’s  country. 

Mr.  George  R.  Sims. 

Tlie  passing  of  Mr.  George  R.  Sims 
is  a  loss  which  will  be  felt  especially  by 
London.  Few  great  journalists  have 
written  with  his  zest  and  familiarity, 
end  fondness  of  London  life.  George 
Augustus  Sala  knew  it  and  loved  it,  but 
Mr.  Sims’s  knowledge  of  it  was  deeper. 
His  interest  in  the  poor,  in  the  children 
of  the  slums  and  even  in  Mary  Jane, 
cave  him  a  sure  place  in  the  heart  of 
London,  and  he  appealed  to  it  as  only 
a  few  have  appealed,  by  his  books  and 
plays  and  his  columns  of  “  Mustard 
and  Cress  ”  in  the  Referee.  To  have 
written  these  columns  for  forty-five 
years  without  interruption  was  a  feat 
which  excites  the  surprise,  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  the  envy  of  other  journalists, 
end  through  all  ran  the  sprightly, 
cheery*  characteristics  of  tlie  typical 
Londoner,  who,  as  was  shown  in  the 
war,  over  enjoys  a  joke  and  a  pun. 
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WHAT  HAS  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  TO  SAY  ? 

Opinions  of  Church  Leaders  on  DR.  J.  H.  JOWETT’S  Manifesto. 

Ser"oCf  L^der/a*  the  ChJisUan'ch JraheL011  In^p^te  oP “gge^epu"!*  V 

letters  and  comments  have  been  received.  We  print  a  selection  of  these  replies.  Further  contributions  will  aoneur  next  week  remarnaDie 


Eight  Rev.  A.  F.  WINNINGTON 
INGRAM,  D.D..  Bishop  of  London. 

I  have  read  Dr.  Jowett's  article  with 
the  deepest  interest,  and  absolutely 
agree  that  it  is  only  in  the  Christian 
spirit  that  the  peace  of  the  world  can 
be  obtained.  The  more  the  Christian 
Church  can  unitedly  rally  round  the 
League  of  Nations  and  make  practical 
this  great  Christian  ideal,  the  quicker 
the  peace  will  come.  I  think  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  will 
rejoice  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  went  out  to  preach  the  opening 
sermon  of  the  session  at  Geneva. 

Most  Rev.  C.  F.  D’ABCY,  D.D.. 
Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Dr.  Jowett's  moving  appeal  should 
stir  the  deepest  feelings  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Christian  people.  Nothing  more 
terrible  can  be  imagined  than  that  the 
stricken  world,  still  bleeding  from  the 
most  tremendous  conflict  in  its  histdry, 
should  be  hustled  into  another  great  war. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  supreme  need 
of  mankind  is  peace — a  peace  in  which 
the  sense  ol  brotherhood  can  grow  ? 
Yet,  as  Dr.  Jowett  realises,  no  mere 
sentimental  preaching  of  love  and 
brotherhood  can  suffice.  “  Sentiment 
must  be  impregnated  with  righteous¬ 
ness.”  “  Righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation.”  And  only  a  new  apprehension 
of  the  fundamental  reality  of  the  moral 
order,  as  having  its  source  in  God,  and 
as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  can  save  the 
world.  The  amazing  weakness  of  all 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made,  since 
the  war,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an 
abiding  peace  can  be  traced  to  a  lack  ot 
the  sense  of  righteousness. 

May  I  add  that,  if  a  Council  of  Peace 
is  formed — as  proposed  by  Dr.  Jowett — 
it  must,  in  order  to  be  truly  effective, 
stand  apart  from  all  political  parlies? 
It  must  not  attempt  to  dictate  policies. 
i«.  must  stand  for  the  principles  which 
should  guide  all  parties  and  policies. 
If  it  attach  itself  to  any  section  or  group, 
it  will  be  only  another  source  of  weak¬ 
ness. 


August  31,  p.  549).  As  Butler  says  in 
the  Analogy,  abstract  notions  can  do 
nothing;  and  a  crowd  of  people  assert¬ 
ing  ethical  ideals  will  effect  little  piore. 
It  is  therefore  not  because  the  proposal 
is  novel  that  I  demur.  That  it  calls  for 
the  co-operation  of  all  who  call  them¬ 
selves  Christians  is  all  in  its  favour. 
Nor  is  it  impossible ;  I  think  it  could 
easily  be  done,  if  it  were  worth  doing. 

Dr.  Jowett  may  very  well  be  right  in 
suggesting  that  our  best  hope  lies  in 
the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  young. 
I  am  sure  he  is  right  when  he  says  "it 
is  not  soft  sentiment  that  we  need.” 
But  would  his  scheme  come  to  anything 
more  solid?  Had  he  not  better  use  his 
great  influence  in  urging  people  first  to 
pray  for  peace,  and  secondly  in  support 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Union,  which 
disseminates  what  is  so  much  needed  by 
us  all — trustworthy  information? 


Right  Rev.  W.  S.  SWAYNE,  D.L., 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

My  own  view  is  that  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  Christian 
Church  at  the  present  time  to  sup¬ 
port  the  League  of  Nations.  Any 
other  '  policy  would  mean  diversion 
and  division  of  effort.  I  should  approve 
more  than  I  do  at  present  of  Dr. 
Jowett’s  proposed  conference  if  it  were 
avowedly  in  support  of  the  policy  of  the 
League  of  Nations^ 


Right  Rev.  J.  E.  WATTS  DITCH- 
FIELD,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chelmsford- 

The  whole  Christian  community  of 
the  country,  and  of  all  countries,  is  in¬ 
debted  to  Dr.  Jowett  for  his  timely  and 
forcible  article.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
object,  and  object  strongly,  to  the  party 
politician  gaining  any  foothold  in  the 
house  of  God,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  chao6  in  the 
world  to-day  is  owing  to  the  apathy 
and  the  cowardice  of  the  Christian 
Church  with  regard  to  the  insistence  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  and 
moral  in  both  international  and 
national  affairs.  We  have  prayed,  all 
of  us,  whether  Church  or  Noncon¬ 
formist,  Roman  and  Protestant,  “  Thy 
Kingdom  come,”  “  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth,”  and  then  left  the  statesmen  of 
the  world  to  rule  as  if  there  was  no  God, 
and  as  if  Christ  had  never  laid  down 
those  principles  of  righteousness  on 
which  all  programmes  must  be  based  if 
the  House  which  they  erect  is  not  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  floods  of  selfish  pas¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  saying,  “  Christ 
is  the  hope  of  humanity,”  must  be 
acted  upon,  and  I  trust  that  such  a 
conference  as  that  proposed  by  Dr. 
Jowett  may  be  held,  and  that  speedily. 
The  situation  is  far  more  serious  than 
19  grasped  in  these  days  when  men  seem 
to  lack  the  power  to  evince  either  moral 
passion  or  of  hunger  and  thirst  after 
that  ”  righteousness  .  which  alone 
exalteth  a  nation.” 


Rt.  Rev.  W.  0.  BURROWS,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Chichester. 

Of  course  I  agree  with  Dr.  Jowett's 
aims,  and  it  is  possible  that  I  misunder¬ 
stand  what  is  in  his  mind ;  but  his 
appeal  appears  to  me  to  be  unpractical. 

Political  affairs  cannot  be  directed  by 
the  mere  assertion  of  abstract  principles 
On  which  most  men  agree  in  theory  ; 
everything  turns  on  their  application  to 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case 
^compare  Times  Literary  Supplement, 


Right  Rev.  HUBERT  M.  BURGE, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  practice  of 
Christianity  was  never  more  sorely 
needed,  and  never  enjoyed  so  good,  a 
chance  of  meeting  the  actual  indispens¬ 
able  needs  of  the  world  to-day.  The 
world  in  its  distress  is  longing  to  see 
those  who  profess  and  cnll  themselves 
Christian-  placing  something  of  the 
determination  and  intelligence  in  the 
service  of  their  Lord  and  Master  which 
they  show  in  the  pursuit  of  material 
success  and  material  power. 

Moreover,  the  terrible  mark  of  the 
war  was  that  the  whole  people  of  the 
countries  engaged  were  belligerents. 
Must  not  a  true  and  abiding  peace  be 
the  task  not  merely  of  the  lawyers  and 
politicians  but  of  the  whole  people? 
Upon  them  would  lie  the  responsibility 
for  the  renewal  of  war. 

Surely,  therefore,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  whole 
force  of  Christianity  embodied  in  the 
people  should  rally  under  their  leaders 
to  show  that  they  are  determined  to 
work  for  peace,  for  a  commonwealth  of 
nations  of  which  each  nation  is  free 
from  suspicion  and  selfish  motives,  and 
uses  its  freedom  loyally  to  make  its  own 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

I  am  therefore  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  idea  to  which  Dr.  Jowett  has  given 
such  forcible  expression. 


Rt.  Rev.  A.  W.  T.  PEROWNE,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Bradford. 

In  answer  to  your  request  I  gladly 
say  Amen  to  Dr.  Jowett's  appeal  for 
some  united  Christian  pronouncement 
calling  the  world  to  peace  and  good 
will.  I  suppose  we  have  all  been  doing 
what  we  could  during  the  last  four 
years  as  individuals  to  press  upon  those 
whom  we  could  reach  the  vital  truth 
that  the  world  can  neyer  recover  its 
health  until  the  principles  which  Christ 
taught  are  translated  into  practice  in 
the  life  of  nations  as  well  aB  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  Dr.  Jowett  has  given  us  now 
a  suggestion  as  to  how  to  make  these 
voices  one,  in  a  clear  trumpet  call  from 
the  Church  to  the  whole  world  in  every 
part  of  it.  God  grant  that  this  united 
appeal  may  prove  effective. 


Right  Rev.  JOHN  OWEN,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  St  Davids. 

I  have  read  the  powerful  appeal  of 
Dr.  Jowett  with  great  thankfulness, 
and  earnestly  hope  that  the  consciences 
of  all  Christian  people  will  be  awakened 
to  our  urgent  duty  of  giving  united  and 
wholehearted  support  to  the  League  of 
Nations. 


Rt  Rev.  WILHAM  TEMPLE,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Manchester. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  sending  me 
an  advance  proof  of  Dr.  Jowett’s  very 
interesting  article.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  him,  and  shall  be  glad 
if  such  a  Conference  as  he  proposes  is 
called  early.  The  general  subject  will, 
of  course,  be  before  the  great  Inter¬ 
denominational  Conference  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Politics,  Economics  and  Citizen¬ 
ship  which  is  to  be  held  in  1924.  But 
the  Church  ought  to  be  called  into 
vigorous  action  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Whether  one  Conference  could 
achieve  this  I  do  not  know,  but  it  would 
be  a  beginning. 

Rt.  Rev.  M.  L.  SMITH,  D- 9.0. ,  D.D., 
Bisho )  of  Hereford. 

The  challenge  of  Dr.  Jowett  to  the 
Churches  is  timely,  and  if  the  Church— 
and  I  use  the  term  of  all  organised 
Christianity— rises  to  the  call  it  will  be 
but  doing  its  duty  and  fulfilling  the 
purpose  for  which  it  exists.  No  more 
frequent  criticism  is  directed  against 
current  religion  than  that  it  is  luke¬ 
warm  in  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
Such  a  demonstration  as  Dr.  Jowett 
suggests  would  not  only  prove  the  in¬ 
justice  of  such  a  charge,  but  would  do 
much  to  quicken  the  consciences  ot 
Christian  people  on  the  subject,  and 
stir  them  to  resolute  action. 

Rev.  Canon  WILLIAM  BARRY,  D.D  , 

Author  of  "The  World's  Debate.” 

I  write  on  the  anniversary  of  Sedan, 
which  we  may  still  keep  as  evidence 
that  war  does  not  end  war.  Should  Dr. 
Jowett's  plea  for  a  Council  of  Feace  be 
acted  upon,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
Catholic  Church  would  not.  refuse  to 
take  such  part  in  it  as  shall  answer  to 
the  policy  of  Pin*  X.t  Benedict  XV., 
and  Pint,  ‘.yjfeac&  & 'agreement  ” 

sums  it  up.  Tb.lt  agre®iient  sliWld  be 
sought  in  detail,  undefl' light  of  Pope 
Benedict’s  profoundly\.wise  admoni¬ 
tion  :  “  Remember  thut  nations  do  not 
die ;  therefore,  with  quiet  minds,  con¬ 
sider  well  the  rights  and  aspirations  of 
the  peoples.” 

Religion  must  come  to  the  help  of 
diplomacy.  Be  it  so.  But  will  diplo¬ 
macy  take  heed  of  the  counsels,  of  Re¬ 
ligion  ?  Prophets  were  never  wanting  ; 
but  the  world  would  not  hearken. 


Rev.  E.  W.  BARNES,  So.D.T  F.R.S 
Canon  of  Westminster. 

With  profound  sympathy  I  have  read 
Dr.  Jowett’s  fine  and  impressive 
appeal.  It  is  worthy  of  a  Christian 
leader  who  is  held  in  honour  by  us  all 
for  his  fearlessness  and  Christian  in¬ 
sight.  It  comes  fittingly  from  one  who 
in  evil  times  refused  to  yield  to  popular 
passion,  and  continued  to  preach  un¬ 
sullied  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

No  man  who  reflects  dispassionately 
upon  the  recent  course  of  events  can 
challenge  his  conclusion  that  the  world- 
policy  of  European  statesmen  during 
the  last  few  years  has  failed  dis¬ 
astrously.  It  has  failed  because  it  has 
not  been  Christian.  The  terms  imposed 
by  the  treaty  with  Germany  were  vin¬ 
dictive  and  exorbitant — a  fatal  barrier 
to  the  moral  and  economic  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Europe.  Two  years  ago  I  said 
publicly  that  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
was  a  piece  of  folly.  My  opinion  j 
mains  unchanged  ;  and  I  do  not  see  how 
either  Christians  or  economists  can  pass 
any  other  verdict  upon  it. 

But  I  doubt  whether  Dr.  Jowett’s  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  conference  of  Christian 
leaders  would  be  effective.  To  speak 
frankly,  there  seems  to  be  no  hope  that 
the  Roman  Church  would  join  in 
making  a  forceful  appeal.  The  Vatican 
is  tied  by  its  recent  “  understanding  ’ 
with  the  French  Government.  It  can¬ 
not  say  bluntly  to  the  statesmen  and 
people  of  France  that  their  policy  is 
evil,  their  desires  and  schemes  in¬ 
tolerable  to  followers  of  the  great 
Teacher  of  forgiveness  ;  and  this  is  what 
needs  saying.  No  doubt  Christian 
leaders  could  agree  to  issue  a  manifesto 
embodying  unimpeachable  Cliristian 
principles,  carefully  divested  of  all  awk¬ 
ward  references  to  current  international 
policies.  But  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 


would  not  gain  in  authority  even  if  it 
were  countersigned  by  all  the  distin¬ 
guished  men  whom  Dr.  Jowett 

enumerates. 

"  w®  >u  England  can  do  is  to 
strengthen  the  Christian  forces  behind 
our  statemen,  the  best  of  whom  ,  I  am 
convinced,  would  willingly  adopt  a 
Christian  international  policy,  if  the 
weight  of  public  opinion  were  with 
them.  Christian  leaders  must  convert 
clergy  and  congregations  who  look  to 
them  for  guidance.  The  reaction  from 
the  passions  aroused  by  the  Boer  War 
was  rapid  because  most  Nonconformists, 
and  not  a  few  Anglicans*  were  then  con¬ 
scientious  objectors.  In  the  late  war 
there  was  not  the  same  solid  dissatis¬ 
faction  among  any  Christian  body,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Quakers  ;  and  the  reaction  is 
proportionately  delayed.  But  it  will 
show  itself  as  men  compare  their 
idealist  hopes  with  the  sorrv  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  peace.  The  evils  which 
attend  the  continued  use  of  African 
troops  by  the  French  in  German  terri¬ 
tory  on  the  Rhine  are  already  a  matter 
of  grave  and  extensive  concern  in  this 
country.  Though  little  is  said  in  pub¬ 
lic,  thoughtful  men  recognise  that  such 
treatment  of  any  portion  of  opr  land 
would  create  a  deep  and  fierce  desire 
for  revenge.  Sooner  or  later  that  fine 
and  stupidly  maligned  British  posses¬ 
sion,  the  Nonconformist  conscience 
(which  is  not  unknown  among  Angli¬ 
cans)  will  show  its  power.  When  men 
with  firm  faces  begin  to  reiterate 
doggedly,  ”  This  is  not  right,”  British 
foreign  policy  will  take  a  new  and 
more  Christian  orientation.  America 
will  then  give  us  moral  support ;  and 
the  pressure  which  she  can  exercise,  in 
virtue  of  her  economic  strength,  is 
enormous.  The  response  from  the  best 
elements  in  Germany  will  be  cordial, 
though  it  will  be  harder  now  than  two 
years  ago  to  establish  the  reconciliation 
of  which  we  still  dream.  At  the  moment 
there  is  among  us  a  conflict  in  which 
Christian  idealism  and  economic  sanity 
are  ranged  against  the  dregs  of  national 
passion.  Fortunately  bankers  and  mer¬ 
chants  know  that  we  should  be  gravely 
harmed  were  Germany  driven  into 
bankruptcy.  The  principles  of  Christ, 
now  as  always,  are  thus  proving  them¬ 
selves  necessary  to  civilisation. 
Christianity,  as  Du  Bose  said,  is  true 
to  the  facts  of  human  life.  Yet  a  little 
while.  Already  I  find  that  I  can  speak 
very  plainly  from  the  Abbey  pulpit  and 
receive  as  many  letters  of  thanks  as  of 
abuse.  _  , 

Rev.  ANTHONY  C.  DEANE,  M.A., 
Canon  of  Worcester. 

That  there  are  phrases  in  Dr. 
Jowett's  article  which  seem  to  me 
dubious  does  not  matter.  What  does 
matter  is  his  mafft  idea,  his  general 
purpose,  and  with  these  I  am  in  the 
warmest  and  most  eager  sympathy. 
The  need  of  action  is  so  urgent  that  I 
would  not  wait  until  ‘‘delegates  from 
all  parts  of  our  Empire  "  could  meet 
in  London,  which  might  mean  little 
short  of  a  year’s  delay.  As  a  first  step, 
let  us  be  content  with  a  conference  as 
fully  representative  as  possible  of  all 
Christian  denominations  in,  Great 
Britain.  The  aim  of  the  Conference 
should  be  less  to  make  speeches  Ilian  to 
organise,  with  a  view  to  giving  definite 
effect  to  Christian  feeling  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  upon  Parliament 
that,  ultimately,  this  influence  must  be 
brought  to  bear,  and  the  imminence  of 
a  general  election  next  year  supplies 
the  opportunity.  We  will  do  nothing 
to  make  our  Christianity  political.  But 
we  will  do  much,  please  God,  to  Chris¬ 
tianise  oar  politics. 

Rev.  S.  A.  ALEXANDER,  M.A., 
Canon  of  St  Pdtil’6  Cathedral. 

I  am  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the: 
spirit  of  Dr.  Jowett’s  appeal,  and  would 
welcome  any  practical  method  by  which 
his  aims  might  be  realised. 

In  days  when  the  Church  of  Christ 
gives  more  thought  to  machinery  than 
to  inspiration,  we  need  above  all  else  a 
revival  of  its  prophetic  office  and  power. 

The  most  tragic  thing  in  the  present 
outlook  is  the  fact  that  men  seem  to 
have  learnt  so  little  from  the  war,  and 


are  drifting  today,  with  a  kind  of 
aimless  fatalism,  on  the  ancient  tides  of 
passion  and  self-interest  towards  the 
brink  of  a  catastrophe  which  they 
.tacitly  assume  must  happen.  Although 
it  is  too  soon,  perhaps,  for  us  to  expect 
a  settlement  of  international  problems 
so  complex  and  far-reaching,  we  are 
struck  by  the  helplessness  even  of  the 
chief  actors  in  the  drama.  Civilisation 
appears  to  be  powerless  to  heal  itself ; 
and  it  is  just  in  this  fatal  paralysis 
that  we  see  both  the  opportunity  and 
the  necessity  for  a  redeeming  act  of  the 
Church. 

Only  the  spirit  of  Jesus  can  make  the 
world  worth  living  in. 

Rev.  PETER  GREEN, 

Canon  of  Manche  tsr. 

I  welcome  Dr.  Jowett's  article.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  there  were  many  noble 
Christians  labouring  for  peace,  but,  in 
almost  every  country  in  the  world,  the 
Churches  were  officially  cold  or  even 
hostile  to  peace  propaganda.  Another 
war  would  mean  the  downfall  of  civili¬ 
zation.  Yet  the  man  in  the  street  does 
not  believe  in  the  possibility  o!  abolish¬ 
ing  war.  “  You’ll  have  to  chaug'e 
human  nature  first,”  he  says.  But  to 
crucify  the  old  man  and  raise  up  the 
new  man  in  us  is  the  work  of  the 
Churches.  It  is  the  task  by  which  we 
stand  or  fall. 

Rdv.  ARTHUR  C.  HE  a  DLAM,  C.H., 
D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
ixford. 

Your  letter  was  forwarded  to  me,  so 
I  could  not  answer  it  sooner.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  feel  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
knowing  what  to  say  in  answer  to  your 
request. 

1  d_o  not  believe  in  all  these  Con¬ 
ferences.  I  think  overstrained  and 
exaggerated,  language  like  that  of  Dr. 
Jowett’s  article  injurious  and  harmful 
and  entirely  alien  to  Christian  methods 
— admirably  calculated  to  have  the 
exact  and  reverse  effect  to  what  is 
desired. 

The  situation  in  Europe  is  serious  and 
difficult.  It  is  very  difficiflt  indeed  to 
know  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  under 
these  circumstances  I  do  not  think  the 
methods  suggested  for  approaching  the 
matter  are  at  all  wise.  I  do  not  think 
the  politicians  are  always  wise,  but  iny 
experience  has  generally  been  that  when 
ministers  of  religion  max  in  politics 
they  are  less  wise  still. 

Rev.  J.  H.  B.  MAS’ERMAN,  M.A., 
Canon  of  Coventry. 

Every  Cliristian  man  must  sympa¬ 
thise  with  Dr.  Jowett’s  plea  for  good 
will  among  the  nations.  But  I  doubt 
whether  mere  demonstrations  help 
much.  If  the  leaders  of  the  Churches 
could  formulate  a  programme  around 
which  Christian  public  opinion  could 
rally,  the  issue  would  at  least  become 
clear.  Is  the  Christian  public 
opinion  of  Europe  prepared  to  insist  on 
the  admission  of  Germany  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  on  the  rescue  of  subject 
peoples  from  the  brutalities  of  Turkish 
misrule,  on  the  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments?  And  is  the  Christian  public 
opinion  of  Europe  strong  enough  to  over¬ 
come  national  egotisms  and  selfish  in¬ 
terests?  The  circumstances  of  the  time 
call  for  more  than  mere  vague  expres¬ 
sions  of  good  will  (though  these  are  far 
from  valueless)  ;  the  spirit  of  good  will 
must  become  incarnate  if  it  is  to  be 
effective.  But  every  incarnation  of 
truth  involves  accepting  the  risk  of  the 
cross.  Politicians  will  be  quick  to  re¬ 
sent  what  they  will  regard  as  nn 
attempt  of  the  Church  to  usurp  their 
authority  ;  there  will  be  defections  from 
the  ranks  among  our  own  members. 
But  if  there  is  to  be  a  CounciLof  Peace, 
it  must  at  least  try  to  translate  the 
moral  ideals  of  Jesus  in  terms  of  the 
existing  international  situation.  Mean¬ 
while  we  can  call  our  congregations  to 
prayer,  anil  united  prayer  availeth 
much  in  its  working. 


Very  Rov.  E.  A.  BURROUGHS,  D.D., 
Dein  of  Bristol. 

Such  a  lead  from  Dr.  Jowett  would 
have  been  welcome  at  any  time,  and  i9 
especially  timely  now  in  connection  witk 
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the  virtual  breakdown  of  statesmanship 
over  the  Reparations  problem — a  moral 
rather  than  a  financial  problem  ana 
also  with  the  Primate's  significant 
appearance  and  pronouncement  at  the 
Assembly  of  Ih©  League  of  Nations  at 
Geneva.  It  is  notorious  that  the  other 
nations  look  to  England  and  Americans 
-those  which  alone  can  give  a  moral  lead 
in  political  matters,  and  it  almost 
follows  that  the  characteristic  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples— 
that  which,  in  essence,  the  Church  of 
England,  as  it  is  meant  to  be,  and  *h® 
Free  Churches,  according  to  their  best 
traditions,  share— is  the  only  kind  of 
Clnistianity  that  can  give  the  religious 
lead  on  which  a  moral  lead  depends. 
This  is  what  makes  the  Archbishop  s 
sermon  at  Geneva  last  Sunday  so  sig¬ 
nificant,  And  it  also  re-emphasises  the 
need  of  speedy  reunion  within  English- 
speaking  Christendom  as  vital  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  .. 

With  regard  to  Dr.  Jowett  6  definite 
proposals,  I  confess  I  am  not  very 
sanguine  about  the  capacity  of  the 
Church,  even  in  the  widest  sense,  to 
make  any  solid  impression  on  the  world 
by  demonstrations  from  within  her  own 
very  limited  circle.  She  has  at  present 
no  means  of  “  writing  across  the  skies 
■the  things  “  revealed  to  her  as  the  un¬ 
changing  will  of  God.”  A  majority  o 
her  ministers  do  not  seem  to  be  giving 
any  clearly  relevant  message  ;  a  very 
largo  majority  of  her  ordinary  members 
seem  to  have  no  conception  of  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  their  faith  upon  these  times,  nor 
of  the  seriousness  of  them.  Nor  will 
pronouncements  even  by  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  leaders  in  each  country 
move  the  masses.  The  initial  impulse 
and  cry  must  come  from  non-ecclesiasti- 
cal  quarters.  When  we  within  the 
Churches  speak,  we  wake  no  echo  unless 
we  say  something  strange  and  startling  ; 
and  it  is  the  plain,  obvious  truths  that 
are  needed;  for  instance,  the  universal 
philosophy  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  The 
hopeful  point,  to  my  mind,  of  Dr. 
Jowett’ s  article  is  the  confessions  of 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Japan.  Could  not  Dr.  Jowett  use 
his  influence  in  high  political  quarters 
to  draw  from  such  men  a  more  public 
and  precis©  confession  and  appeal  \ 
And  what  about  a  big  meeting  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Dr.  Jowett  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  alike  proclaiming  that 
only  by  explicit  return  to  the  principles 
of  Jesus  Christ  can  the  world  be 
brought  right  again  ?  And  what,  then, 
of  an  effort,  backed  by  secular  authority, 
to  bring  ^his  thought  home  to  the 
national  conscience,  not  only  at  meet¬ 
ings  which  relatively  few  will  attend, 
but  through  all  the  channels  of  public 
propaganda?  A  new  Lord  Northcliffe, 
convinced  of  what  the  politicians  are 
beginning  to  acknowledge,  and  urged 
by  the  Cabinet  to  use  the  whole  power 
of  the  Press  to  this  end — that  might 
begin  to  make  a  difference.  And  then 
the  Churches  themselves  could  take  up 
their  parable  and  be  assured  of  a  hear¬ 
ing. 

Meanwhile,  if  we  could  do  anything 
to  wake  our  own  inert  membership, 
bring  some  touch  of  prophecy  into  the 
average  pulpit,  and  prepare  ourselves 
for1  any  amount  of  experiment  in  our 
methods,  we  should  be  getting  ready  for 
our  part.  But  the  first  thing  is  to 
create  a  demand  for  our  message,  and 
then  it  is  up  to  politicians  and  public 
men,  who  see  what  the  need  is,  to  speak 
cut  their  minds  and  shape  their  policy 
accordingly. 


Very  Rev.  W.  R.  INGE,  D.D.,  C-V.O, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  Dr. 
Jowett’s  noble  appeal.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  i6  any  will  to  war  left  in  the 
world  now.  But  we  have  to  deal  with 
an  impersonal  enemy,  whom  St.  Paul 
would  have  identified  with  “  the  world- 
rulers  of  this  darkness  ”  ;  we  may  call 
it  the  spirit  of  fear.  By  all  means  let 
the  Churches  do  just  what  Dr.  Jowett 
calls  upon  them  to  do.  But  let  us  con¬ 
centrate  upon  disarmament.  It  is  the 
sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds — whether 
in  our  own  hands  or  in  those  of  others 
-that  makes  ill  deeds  done. 


Very  Rev.  W.  MOORE  EDE,  T.D., 
Dean  of  Worcester. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Jowett  in  thinking 
that  the  great  need  of  the  time  is  a 
clear  declaration  by  the  Churches  as  to 
what  are  the  Christian  remedies  for  our 
present  sickness,  and  a  statement  of 
reasons  why  they  would  work  in  practi¬ 
cal  politics.  I  also  agree  that  such 
declaration  should  be  made  in  some  such 
striking  manner  as  he  suggests. 

If,  however,  such  a  Council  of  Peace 


is  fo  be  convened  much  preliminary 
work  is  necessary.  There  must  be  some 
careful  thinking  out  of  the  basis  of  the 
conference,  of  the  propositions  which 
shall  be  put  forward,  and  of  the  course 
of  action  which  the  Churches  shall 
commend,  and  reasons  why  they  will 
succeed  where  the  politicians  have 
failed. 

A  meeting  of  such  a  Council  as  Dr. 
Jowett  suggests  would  be  of  little  use 
if  it  became  merely  an  opportunity  for  a 
number  of  admirable  speeches  by  some 
of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Such  a  meeting 
would  cut  no  ice. 

Dr.  jowett  was  impressed  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  at  Copenhagen,  but  that  Con¬ 
ference  would  not  have  made  that  im¬ 
pression  on  him  a9  well  as  on  others 
had  there  not  been  months  of  careful 
and  prayerful  preparation.  Who  will 
do  the>preliminnry  work?  Who  so  fit¬ 
ting  as  the  British  Council  of  the  World 
Alliance  for  Promoting  International 
Friendship  through  the  Churches.  They 
are  in  touch  with  men  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  who  feel  as  Dr.  Jowett 
does  about  the  importance  of  action  by 
the  Churches.  They  would,  I  feel  sure, 
consent  to  undertake  the  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  work  of  thought  and  organisa¬ 
tion.  Let  Dr.  Jowett,  who  is  one  of  the 
vice-presidents,  bring  his  proposals  be¬ 
fore  the  British  Council  and  I  will 
assure  him  sympathetic  consideration 
for  his  proposals. 


Rev.  JOHN  CLIFFORD,  C.H..  D.D. 

Dr.  Jowett’s  great  appeal  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  on  behalf  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  is  as  timely  as  it  is  for¬ 
cible,  and  as  convincing  as  it  is  urgent. 
Indeed,  it  will  be  admitted  by  many 
that  it  has  been  long  overdue.  Seventy 
years  ago  Christian  people  were  caught 
up  out  of  the  ruts  of  sheer  individu¬ 
alism  in  religion,  and  had  a  vision  of 
social  righteousness.  Since  then  by 
slow  stages  they  have  been  seeking  to 
realise  it ;  but  not  even  yet  have  they 
made  the  heroic  adventure  of  applying 
the  principles  o£  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  to 
the  relations  of  the  nations  to  one 
another,  and  the  penetration  of  world 
legislation  and  administration  with  the 
humanitarian  ideas  and  ideals  of  the 
Creator  of  Christianity.  This  is  the 
next,  the  supreme,  and  the  most  com¬ 
pelling  duly. 

One  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church 
said,  Christians  are  the  soul  of  the 
world.  They  are  ;  and  the  soul  must 
xple  the  political  body  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  it,  in  the  whole  sweep  of  its 
affairs.  It  is  the  order  of  God  that 
Christians  should  lead  the  life  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  false  interpretation  of 
the  Gospel  of  Redemption  which  treats 
it  as  something  to  be  ”  cribbed,  cabin’d 
and  confined  ”  within  the  narrow  boun¬ 
daries  of  ecele6iasticisms.  God  is  the 
Saviour  of  all  men,  and  of  all  life,  and 
it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  ask  for  the  com-1 
ing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  shut 
ourselves  up  in  a  parochial  patriotism 
when  we  should  be  permeating 
humanity  with,  the  saving  energies  of 
the  grace,  of  God. 

One  unexpected  result  of  thjs  Great 
War  is  the  emergence  of  a  new  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  internationalism.  We  see 
as  we  never  saw  before  that  God  has 
made  of  one  spirit  the  whole  of  the  races 
of  .the  world  ;  and  therefore  we  must 
recognise  the  infinite  love  and  wisdom 
that  has  provided  for  that  one  spirit 
one  Gospel — the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
for  the  salvation  and  guidance, 
strengthening  and.  development  of  all. 
The  call  of  the  universal  gospel  en¬ 
forces  the  call  of  the  hour  for  universal 
peace,  brotherhood  and  good  will,  and 
we  are  not  faithful  to  our  Master  un¬ 
less  we  obey  to  the  full  limit  of  our 
power. 

Dr.  Jowett  advises  that  the  whole 
Church  should  engage  in  this  task, 
Roman  and  Greek,  Anglican  and  Free! 
Surely !  By  all  means!  Let  no  section 
be  left  out ;  use  every  endeavour  to 
bring  the  entire  force  of  Christendom 
to  the  colossal  task!  But  let  us  not 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  each  regiment  of 
the  aTmy  of  the  Lord ;  let  those 
Churches  and  those  Christians  who  hear 
the  call,  and  are  urged  by  the  God- 
created  conviction,  get  together  and  get 
to  work  forthwith  for  the  sake  of  this 
torn  and  suffering  and  perplexed  world. 

Surely  here  is  our  duty.  Let  us  arise 
and  get  it  done. 


Rev.  J.  H.  SHAKESPEARE,  D.D. 
Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union. 

No  one  could  add  anything  to  the 
force  or  beauty  of  the  words  in  which 
Dr.  Jowett  has  called  upon  the  Church 


of  Christ  throughout  the  world  to 
mobilise  its  forces  for  peace.  He  speaks 
with  a  voice  which  for  many  years  in 
two  continents  has  been  detached  from 
what  is  selfish,  partisan  or  sectarian, 
and  which  has  been  consistently  Chris¬ 
tian.  We  have  again  reached  a  dark 
and  threatening  hour.  Now  that  a 
broken  world  has  learnt  the  futility  and 
honor  of  war,  it  would  be  unbelievable 
if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be  true  that 
men  should  be  talking  glibly  about  the 
“  next  war.”  It  is  enough  to  make  us 
weep  tears  of  blood  to  look  upon  the 
careless,  happy  little  boys  in  our  homes 
and  think  tliat  perhaps  they  will  be  just 
ready  for  the  "next  war.”  Dr.  Jowett 
asks  for  a-new  Conference  of  a  new  kind. 
In,  spite  of  the  plethora  of  Conferences  1 
hope  his  passionate  plea  will  be  heeded. 
If  it  is  to  be  of  value  it  must  be  com¬ 
pletely  representative  ;  it  must  include 
the  Roman  Church,  it  must  think 
and  plan  internationally,  it  must 
seek  to  direct  a  Christian  public  opinion 
everywhere  in  favour  of  arbitration, 
and  it  must  set  in  motion  the  forces  of 
youth  everywhere  to  control  the  ex¬ 
plosive  and  ambitious  violence  of  rulers 
and  statesmen.  If  we  cannot  prevent 
war,  the  youth  of  to-day  will  have  to 
pay  the  price  in  the  next  generation. 

But  what  a  bitter  commentary  on  the 
Church  it  is  that  after  nineteen  cen¬ 
turies  every  Church  in  the  Great  War 
supported  its  own  Government,  its 
policy,  methods  and  aims,  and  that 
to^ay  even  Dr.  Jowett  pathetically 
speaks  of  his  programme  of  peace  as 
“  impossible  ”  ! 

Rev.  THOMAS  NIGHTINGALE, 
General  Secretary  National  Council 

cf  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches. 

Dr.  Jowett’s  suggestion  has  my 
entire  approval.  I  go  with  him 
all  the  way.  His  vision  of  the 
Church  in  one  great  united  act  of 
solemn  dedication  to  peace  is  nothing 
lqss  than  an  inspiration.  Let  the 
Church  do  this,  and  she  will  justify  her¬ 
self  as  the  appointed  medium  for  the 
expression  of  the  Divine  Mind.  The 
very  air  tingles  with  the  momentous, 
and  great;  issues  tremble  in  the  balance. 
This  act  in  the  worship  of  the  Church, 
followed  by  the  Conference  Dr.  Jo*  ett 
suggests,  would  be  felt,  throughout  tho 
whole  world,  and  would  help  to  bring 
about  th-  w^Jong  to  see  cstab- 

lish'ed^tffmmqXaU  peopTos.  I  welcome  very 
heartily  thia  appeal,  and  wish  it  God¬ 
speed.  Dr.  Jowett’s  proposal  is  in  full 
harmony  with  what  we  are  already 
planning  to  do,  and  that  is  to  create 
and  strengthen  public  opinion,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Free  Churches,  in 
the  interests  of  international  good 
understanding  and  peace. 

Rev.  THOMAS  YATES,  Chairman  of 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales. 

I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  see 
Dr.  Jowett's  article.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  this  great  and  moving"  appeal 
should  be  disregarded  by  the  Christian 
Churches,  or  that  it  should  fail  to  elicit 
definite  and  effective  response.  Twice 
of  late  has  such  appeal  come,  first  from 
the  Prime  Minister  and  then  from  Dr. 
Jowett,  both  compelled  to  utterance  by 
their  realisation  of  actual  and  growing 
menace  in  Europe,  and  by  their  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  Christian  Church  has 
yet  to  speak  with  its  real  power.  It  is 
not  that  Churches  and  ministers  are 
silent.  It  is  untrue  and  unjust  that 
they  should  be  talked  to  as  if  they  had 
neither  convictions  nor  voice  on  this 
urgent  issue.  The  burden  of  tho  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury’s  sermon  at 
Geneva  has  been  and  is  the  theme  in 
countless  pulpits.  Churches  and  minis¬ 
ters  know  their  mind,  and  are  speaking  ' 
it  clearly  and  persistently.  But  it  is 
hot  enough.  Somehow  they  have  to  get 
a  united  utterance,  and  somehow  they 
must  pledge  themselves  to  one  another 
to  go  on  prophesying  in  the  name  of 
their  Lord  until  the  world  hears  and  is 
compelled  to  halt  in  its  mad  way. 

There  is  nothing  to  hinder  an  ap¬ 
pointed  day  for  the  solemn  reaffirmation 
of  their  confession  and  determination. 
But  let  it  be  a  solemn  dedication.  A 
worshipping  congregation  is  not  a  public 
meeting,  and  the  mere  passing  of  a 
resolution,  always  offensive  in  public 
worship,  would  in  this  case  be  also 
fatuous.  'What  Dr.  Jowett  has  in  mind 
is  consecration  with  a  point  to  it. 

There  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  national 
Christian  Council  of  Peace.  It  does  not 
need  elaborate  machinery.  It  needs  the 
personal  initiative  and  united  action  of 
some  half  dozen  men,  some  of  whom  Dr. 
Jowett  names.  If  they  will  have  the 
courage  of  their  position,  the  Churches 
they  represent  will  eagerly  sustain  them, 
''ould  any  Church  dare  to  ask  or  need 


to  ask  who  had  commissioned  its  leader 
in  such  an  action?  The  answer  is  plain, 
for  if  ever  the  Spirit  of  Christ  spoke  in 
this  world  He  is  speaking  and  command¬ 
ing  now. 

If  this  country  can  begin  I  do  not 
doubt  that  Dr.  Jowett’s  hope  will  be 
fulfilled  and  the  world  will  see  the  like 
in  many  nations.  I  believe  this  can  be 
done  and  swiftly.  But  I  do  not  there¬ 
fore  believe  that  all  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  It  is  far  from  this. 
The  real  facts  in  a  real  Europe  have  to 
be  faced  by  such  a  Council.  Ugly  facts 
with  fierce  problems  thrusting  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  heart  of  them — Turkish 
rule  in  Europe  and  what  it  means ; 
Christian  populations  being  systemati¬ 
cally  exterminated  ;  new  nations  terror¬ 
ising  minorities.  Peq^ce  ideals  cannot 
confront  these  facts  with  a  gentle  smile. 
The  Christian  witness  has  the  hardest 
task  in  front  of  it  which  it  has  ever 
faced.  But  it  has  to  face  it,  and  it 
must  do  it  in  the  open.  Once  again  it 
can  show  in  the  teeth  of  the  worst  an¬ 
tagonisms  that  it  holds  the  secret  of  the 
only  workable  order  of  human  life  and 
society. 


Right  Rev.  CHARLES  GORE, 
D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Late  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  Dr. 
Jowett’s  article.  At  this  moment  my 
most  passionate  desire  is  that  Christian 
Europe  should  agree  to  put  constraint 
on  the  force  of  the  Turks  in  Anatolia 
and  save  the  remnalit  of  Christians. 
’But  how  far  off  any  such,  agreement- 
seems!  On  the  contrary,  “  Christian  ” 
Europe  presents  a  chaos  of  separato, 
selfish  interests,  and  is  more  full  of  the 
threats  of  future  wars  than  it  was 
before  the  war.  One  is  side  of  words 
which  carry  no  results-  The  body  of 
Christian  opinion  in  Western  Europe — 
what  is  really  Christian — is  lamentably 
small.  And  I  do  not  know  what  a  con¬ 
ference  would  do. 


Rev.  ERNEST  F.  H.  CAPEY, 
President  of  the  United  Methodist 
Conference. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  the  appeal  of  Dr.  Jowett 
will  meet  with  instant  and  eager  re¬ 
sponse  from  all  the  Churches  which  it 
is  my  honour,  this  year,  to  represent. 
The  United  Methodist  Church  is  pre¬ 
pared  always,  and  by  all  means,  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truths  of  our  common 
Christian  faith  which  make  for 
righteousness  and  good  will.  We  sent 
our  sons  into  the  Great  War  to  11  end 
war,”  and  we  are  determined  that  this 
high  task  which  they  essayed  shall  not 
fail  of  completion  through  our  unbelief. 
If  the  suggestion  of  a  specially  ap¬ 
pointed  day  of  witness  is  accepted,  the 
congregations  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  will  rise  in  their  sanctuaries 
and  stand  before  God  and  their  fellows 
as  one  man. 

Of  the  summoning  of  Councils,  as  of 
the  making  of  books,  there  seems  to  be, 
in  this  generation,  no  end,  and  much 
colloquy,  like  much  study,  is  a  weari¬ 
ness  to  the  flesh,  but  we  shall  convict 
ourselves  of  a  curious  unwisdom  if  we. 
seek  relief  from  this  weariness  by 
silence  and  aloofness.  Others  are  not 
silent,  nor  are  they  standing  moodily 
apart.  The  apostles  of  “  the  next 
war  ”  have  already  entered  upon  their 
campaign,  and  the  sooner  and  the  more 
perfectly  we  can  mobilise  our  forces  for 
the  preservation  and  the  pursuance  of 
the  ideals  of  peace  the  better  for  Europe 
and  the  better  for  the  Church. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  think  that 
we  should  throw  ourselves  more 
ardently  into  advocacy  of  the  aims  end 
ideals  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  I 
am  wholly  of  their  mind.  But  is  not 
this  a  case  in  which  while  the  one  is 
being  done,  the  other  ought  not  to  be 
left  undone  ?  I  rejoice  that  Dr.  Jowett, 
feeling  the  urge  of  the  Spirit,  has 
sounded  out  his  clear  and  clarion  call. 
There  surely  cannot  be  one  moment’6 
doubt  what  the  Churches  of  Christen¬ 
dom  will  say? 


Rev.  SYDNEY  CAVE,  D.D., 
President  of  Cheshunt  College, 
Cambridge. 

I  gratefully  approve  of  Dr.  Jowett’s 
proposals,  and  rejoice  that  one  so 
honoured  in  all  the  Churches  should 
have  taken  the  lead  in  this  high  enter¬ 
prise.  He  will  have  behind  him  all  the 
younger  men  in  our  Churches,  for  they 
are  tired  of  compromises  and  suspicious 
of  those  who  have  been  crying  peace, 
peace,  when  there  is  no  peace. 

Mere  horror  of  war’s  terrors  will  not 
save  us,  and  it  is  useless  for  the 
Churches  to  denounce  war  unless  their 
members  are  ready  to  pay  the  jgric®  of 


their  discipleship.  YTe  shall  not  ba 
able  to  win  assent  for  Christ’s  supremacy, 
over  international  affairs  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  assert  it  also  in  every  other 
phase  of  our  modem  life.  Tliat  will  be 
a  costly  business.  It  will  mean  ridding 
ourselves  not  only  of  national  but  of 
class  prejudices.  We  shall  have  to  bo 
willing  to  accept  Christ's  values,  and  to 
live  as  those  who  see  in  every  man  one 
for  whom  Christ  died.  If  we  are  going 
to  prevent  another  war,  we  shall  have  to 
use  all  the  resources  of  the  Gospel  and 
of  the  whole  Christian  Church.  It  must 
be  a  soldiers’  battle.  Christian  people 
everywhere  will  have  to  shed  their 
timidity  and  their  reserve,  and  wherever 
men  meet  stand  simply  and  plainly  for 
Christ’s  values.  The  issue  is'  really  one 
of  our  fidelity  to  Christ.  Are  we  Chris¬ 
tian  enough'  for  God  to  use  us,  to  save 
Europe  from  war,  or  are  we  so  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  world’s  ideals  that  we  can 
do  nothing  to  transform  them  7 

It  may  be  that  this  is  the  last  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  Western  Christendom,  for 
another  great  war  is  likely  to  he  the  end 
of  Western  civilisation. 


Rev.  J.  T.  MARSHALL,  M.A.,  D.D., 
President,  Baptist  College,  Manchester 

Dr.  Jowett’s  appeal  is  pre-eminently 
timely  and  wise.  We  seem  to  be  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  rim  of  a  volcano,  and  the 
internal  rumblings  are  alarming  in  the 
extreme.  It  seems  irrational,  after  all 
the  world  lias  suffered  from  war,  that 
there  should  exist  beings  in  human  form 
who  are  pushing  us  towards  it  again  ; 
and  it  is  passing  strange  that  we  have 
learned  so  few  moral  lessons  from  the 
awful  experiences  through  which  the 
world  has  passed.  If  the  Gospel  can¬ 
not  save  us  from  the:  threatening  perils, 
then,  indeed,  we  are  Undone.  Now,  as 
never  befqre  in  our  life-time,  do  we  turn 
to  the  precious  promises  of  God,  and  to 
the  pages  of  history  to  see  how  those 
promises  have  time  after  time  been  ful¬ 
filled,  and  what  triumphs  the  men  of 
faith  have  gained.  We  are,  indeed,  more 
than  ready  to  pray  :  “  Would  God  that 
all  the  Lord's  servants  were  prophets,” 
'for  there  were  two  factors  in  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  ancient  prophets  which  are 
imperatively  needed  at  the  present  hour. 
The  first  is  their  insistence  on  the 
righteousness  of  God— that  God  loves 
righteousness  and  hates  iniquity,  and 
that  sin  cannot  pass  unpunished  ;  and 
the  second  is  their  demand  for  truthful¬ 
ness.  The  terrible  distrust  and  BW- 
picion  which  prevail  among  the  nations 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  among  states¬ 
men  expediency  has  to  such  a  large 
extent  superseded  veracity. 

If  the  recognition  of  ”  spiritual 
values”  is  important  in  education, 
much  move  is  it  called  for  in  political 
relationships.  The  world  needs  a  con¬ 
stant  reiteration  of  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  that  “  a  man’s  life  con- 
sisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
tilings  that  he  possesseth  ”  ;  that  what 
a  man  is  is  of  infinitely  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  what  a  man  has ;  and 
there  is  no  potency  known  to  man 
which  is  so  efficacious  in  causing  man 
to  love  his  brother  man  as  the  con¬ 
straining  love  of  Christ.  These  and 
other  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Gospel  need  to  be  rung  out  far  more 
clearly  and  plainly  to  this  generation 
than  has  been  done;  and  if  a  Confer¬ 
ence  such  as  Dr.  Jowett  desiderates  i9 
'feasible — a  conference  of  leaders  in  all 
Churches  and  denominations,  who  shall 
clearly  and  impartially  enunciate  what 
Christianity  stands  for,  and  lay  down 
broad  principles  which  ought  to  govern 
men  and  nations — I  consider  that  it 
would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  tho 
advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  to  the  cause  of  righteousness  and 
truth. 


Rev.  FREDERIC  C.  SPURR, 
President-Designate  of  the  Free 
Church  Council. 

Surely  God  has  spoken  to  us  in  the 
appeal  of  Dr.  Jowett!  For  this  word 
of  Divine  challenge  many  have  been 
waiting  ;  now  that  it  ie  uttered  a  heavy 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  leaders  o! 
the  Churches.  Dr.  Jowett  has  said  in  ai 
magisterial  way  and  from  an  elevated 
pulpit  what  hundreds  of  lesser  men 
have  been  thinking  and  saying  fos 
months  past.  Hie  distinction,  however, 
must  command  an  exceptional  hearing  for 
his  message.  Can  there  be  two  opinions 
amongst  men  of  good  will  that  what  Dr. 
Jowett  proposes  is  the  only  way  out  of 
the  world’s  sorrow  and  shame,  and  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  urgency  J  "We  all 
agree  with  the  principle  set  forth  ;  what 
is  demanded  i9  immediate  action.  It 
may  seem  to  some  a  futile  or  even  a  mad 
thing  .to  suggest  that  Protestants  and 
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Catholics  should  unite  their  forces  for 
this  on©  specific  purpose,  but  nothing 
less  than  this  will  avail.  Only  an  United 
Christendom  can  confront,  with  any 
success,  the  present  desperate  situation. 
'And  I,  for  one,  believe  that  if  a 
courageous  Christian  appeal  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  'heads  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches  they  would  stand  by  the 
side  of  their  separated  brethren  and 
rally  their  own  forces  for  the  common 
weal.  The  approach,  however'  must  not 
come  alone  from  ecclesiastics.  It  must  be 
also  a  layman’s  approach.  Somebody 
musj  start  ;  why  not,  then,  call  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  leaders  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
Churches,  clerical  and  lay,  including 
6uch  politicians  as  are  known  to  be  out¬ 
standing  Ghristiaps,  and  let  this  con¬ 
ference  send  out  a  world  appeal  through, 
the  Press  to  Christians  everywhere  to 
rally  for  the  world’s  social  salvation? 
Within  twenty-four  [hours  the  Press  of 
the  civilised  world  would  have  set 
millions  of  minds  at  work.  The  thing 
re  not  impossible.  Dr.  Jowett  has 
sounded  a  clarion  call  to  the  holiest 
crusade  we  can  engage  in.  He  can  do 
more.  He  can  call  together  a  few  lead¬ 
ing  men  of  all  the  Churches— clerical 
and  lay — and  so  actually  set  going  a 
movement  which  would  b©  irresistible. 
Nothing  but  the  Christian  Gospel 
applied  can  save  the  world.  We  6ay 
we  believe  this.  Then  this  is  the  time 
to  show  the  reality  of  our  belief. 


Rev.  J.  X.  MOZLEY,  B.D. 
Principal  of  Leeds  Clergy  School. 

The  desire  for  peace  as  a  natural 
human  desire,  pious  sentiment  or  lofty 
ideal  has  neither  the  understanding  nor 
the  power  which  is  needed  if  the  forces, 
■whether  blind  or  consciously  malig¬ 
nant,  which  work  in  the  direction  pf  its 
destruction  are  to  be  bound  with  chains, 
and  the  immediate  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  future)  progress  of  men  is  to  be 
freed  from  that  devastating  fear  which 
tlio  nightmare  of  war  conjures  up,  a 
nightmare  which  the  fear  itself  may  too 
easily  help  to  turn  into  waking  reality. 
As  an  ideal,  that  it  may  become  fact, 
peace  must  be  proclaimed  in  the  light 
and  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  th©  will  of  God  which  is  there 
given,  that  according  to  the  plan  of 
that  will  the  Kingdom  may  grew.  We 
Christians  need  (o  leam  that  first,  more 
fully  than  we  have  yet  don©,  that  God 
may  enable -us  to  give  others  the  chance 
to  loam  it  too.  And  nothing  would,  I 
imagine,  do  more  to  help  us  to  learn  it 
than  such  a  Conference  as  that  for 
which  Dr.  Jowett  pleads.  Those  who 
met  there  would  meet  with  the  on© 
desire  to  seek  for  a  more  perfect  under¬ 
standing  of  God’s  will  and  for  the  power 
to  make  it  known.  They  would  be 
there  to  learn  that  they  might  teach, 
and  Christ’s  people  would  learn  through 
and  with  them.  They  would  face 
seriously  and  frankly  the  many  diffi¬ 
culties  and  perils  which  beset  the  road 
to  a  great  and  lasting  peace,  but  they 
would  face  them  in  the  sure  confidence 
that  the  Lord’s  hand  is  not  shortened 
that  it  cannot  save,  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  ever  ready  to  reveal  the  mind 
of  Christ  to  those  who  love  the  truth 
and  desire  to  do  it. 


Rev.  W.  T.  A.  BARBER,  D.D., 
Principal  of  Richmond  Wesleyan 
Methodist  College. 

Of  old  the  Prophet  cried,  “  Thus 
saith  the  Lord.”  Multitudes  to-doy  ax© 
listening  for  that  claim  and  thrill  to  it. 
The  Church  needs  that  voice  of  autho¬ 
rity  ;  the  world  passes  her  by  because 
she  has  no  united  voice.  Th©  on©  power 
that  can  create  the  atmosphere  of  true 
peace  and  brotherly  love  is  th©  united 
will  of  the  Churcli  catholic.  I  believe 
that  will  is  united.  Let  us  us©  every 
force  of  organisation,  utterance,  action 
to  assert  it.  Multitudes  outside  will 
welcome  and  be  led  by  it.  Let  us 
adopt  the  programme  put  forward ;  but 
no  half  measures  will  do.  We  must  be 
in  grim  earnest,  and  let  the  world  know 
it.  Men  are  sick  of  talk,  and  a  mere 
additional  organ  for  speaking  would 
sicken  them  still  more.  The  Prince  of 
Peace  is  supreme  if  only  we  wrill  believe 
it  and  act  on  the  belief. 


Rev.  8TEWART  D.  HEADLAM. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me 
Dr.  Jowett’s  article.  On  the  same  day 
I  read  in  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Gore,  "  The 
Church  exists  as  a  real  visible  organisa¬ 
tion— ©r  the  expression  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  .  .  .  but  how  impotent  ...  in 
spiritual  power.”  Dr.  Jowett’s  pro¬ 
posed  sacramentum  and  three  days’ 
Council  might  rouse  6ome  to  realise  the 
sacredness  of  politics ;  by  all  means  let 
us  try  them.  But  the  sooner  we  can 
get  to  the  ballot-box  .the  better. 


Rev.  G.  A.  STUDDERT-KENNEDY, 
M.C.  ("Woodbine  Willie”),  Chaplain 
to  the  King,  Rector  of  St.  Edmund’s, 
King  and  Martyr,  Lombard  Street, 

The  first  thought  that  comes  Into 
one’s  mind  on  reading  Dr.  Jowett’s 
appeal  is  ‘‘too  good  to  be  true”  ;  but 
this  is  only  the  first  thought,  for,  after 
all,  unless  Christianity  is  a  lie  God  is 
good,  and  therefore  nothing  can  really 
be  too  good  to  be  true.  This  vision  Is 
good.  It  is  supremely  right  in  the  finest 
sense  of  that  word.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
do  the  Will  of  God.  For  the  last  three 
years  the  prophets  of  Christ  have  not 
been  silent :  to  say  that  they  have  done 
nothing  is  a  slander.  They  have  pro¬ 
claimed  far  and  wide,  with  a  very  real 
and  gallant  earnestness,  the  need  of 
Pentecost,  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
new  Spirit,  and  that  has  not  been  with¬ 
out  its  effect.  It  has  quickened  the 
hunger  for  the  Spirit.  It  has  prepared 
the  way  of  the  Lord.  But,  after  all, 
proclaiming  a  famine  is  not  the  same  as 
giving  men  food,  and  when  one  has  pro¬ 
claimed  to  some  vast  crowd  the  need  of 
a  new  Spirit,  one  often  comes  down  ask¬ 
ing,  “  Where  shall  we  buy  bread  that 
these  may  eat  1  Whence  is  the  Spirit  to 
come?  ”  And  it  is  precisely  to  answer 
that  question  that  Dr.  Jowett’s  proposal 
comes. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord,  Pentecost  was  the  result  of  the 
Ascension.  The  Spirit  came  to  men  who 
believed  passionately  and  intensely  that 
Christ  was  God  and  Lord  of  all  the 
world.  There  comes  no  Pentecost  to  us 
because  we  do  not  believe  it.  However 
orthodox  the  Churches  may  be  and  how¬ 
ever  firmly  we  may  hold  to  theological 
dogma  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  we  have 
permitted  a  vast  secular  world  to  grow 
up,  a  world  of  industry,  commerce, 
politics  and  finance,  with  which  it  is 
commonly  assumed  that  Christ  has 
nothing  to’  do.  This  division  of  life 
into  secular  aiid  sacred  departments  is 
disastrous,  and  the  late  war  and  the 
subsequent  warlike  peace  have  shown 
us,  or  ought  to  have  shown  us,  clear!}' 
how  disastrous  it  is.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  repented  of  our  betrayal  of 
Christ,  not  merely  in  the  secret  places 
of  our  own  hearts,  as  many  of  us  have 
done  with  bitterness,  but  practically 
and  openly,  and  refuse  to  be  turned 
from  the  high  task  of  making  this  .act 
of  public  repentance,  which,  like  all 
true  repentance,  will  be  shot  through 
with  the  glory  of  the  new  vision  of  the 
Lord  by  the  mockery  and  contempt 
which  the  world  and  the  demi-world  of 
fair  weather  Christians  will  surely  pour 
upon  it.  Any  man  who  is  a  Christian 
at  heart  must  feel  Jiis  spirit  stirred  by 
such  a  proposal  and  the  vision  of  such 
an  opportunity.  Hundreds  of  writers  and 
millions  of  babblers  \<Tio  are  concerned 
with  righteousness  and  peace  in  the 
abstract,  and  their  own  cleverness  in  the 
concrete,  will  doubtless  pour  scorn  upon 
it.  Doubtless  if  the  attempt  is  made  it 
will  fail  of  complete  success,  but  it  is 
the  high  end  which  God  calls  us  to 
pursue  even  if  we  die  ere  we  know  it. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  cannot 
organise  Pentecost,  and  the  Conference 
itself  would  not  be  the  great  thing.  The 
great  thing  would  be  the  urgent  spirit 
that  men  drive  out  to  make  the  great 
adventure.  Here  is  the  platform  upon 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  can  and 
should  become  one,  and  demonstrate  to 
the  world  the  very  real  unity  of  spirit 
which  does  as  a  matter  of  fact  exist 
underneath  its  apparent  differences. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  criticise. 
Helpful  criticism  will  come  in  confer¬ 
ence,  and,  like  all'helpful  criticism,  can 
and  will  follow  due  appreciation  of  a 
vast  conception.  I  would  ask  no  better 
task  than  to  go  out  with  Dr.  Jpwett 
upon  his  great  adventure. 


Rev.  DINSDALE  T.  YOUNG,  * 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Central  Hall, 
Westminster. 

I  have  read  Dr.  Jowett’s  article  with 
deep  delight.  It  is  instinct  with  the 
Christian  spirit,  it  is  supremely  season¬ 
able  and  throbs  with  immediacy. 

I  am  6ure  that  he  is  not  raising  un¬ 
necessary  alarm  in  averring  the  light¬ 
ness  with  which  some  talk  of  war,  and 
the  callous  casualne6s  with  which  they 
epeak  of  “  the  next  war.” 

I  earnestly  trust  that  the  suggestion 
of  a  Christian  Congress  in  London  will 
be  entertained,  and  that  earnestly.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  Church  to  diffuse 
an  atmosphere  of  Christian  peace,  and 
the  sacred  business  requires  haste.  On 
a  arowd  of  minor  things  the  Churches 
cannot  unite,  but  on  this  vital  matter 
flurelj  all  may  bfi  as  one. 


Rev.  ARCHIBALD  FLEMING.  D.D.. 
St.  Colombo's,  Pont  street,  Belgravia 

I  have  always  had  a  lively  sense  of 
the  danger  attending  ecclesiastical  in¬ 
trusion  upon  the  domain  of  politics, 
and  more  especially  of  international 
politics.  And  my  reading  of  history  is 
to  the  effect  that  such  intrusion  has 
rarely  proved  useful,  and  usually 
calamitous,  to  the  religious  and  moral 
purposes  which  it  was  attempted  to 
subserve.  The  principle  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Church  and  State  cuts  both 
ways :  to  be  intolerant  of  State  interfer¬ 
ence,  and  yet  to  attempt  to  interpolate 
on  the  province  of  the  State  is,  on  the 
part  of  the  Church,  either  inconsistent 
or  frankly  ultramontane.  '  I  cannot, 
therefore,  express  sympathy  with  any 
ecclesiastical  endeavour  to  obtain,  even 
for  the  best  of  purposes,  the  "  control 
of  Governments  and  of  Parliaments.'’ 
I  am  as  fully  alive  as  Dr.  Jowett— for 
whose  character  and  message  I  have 
profound  respect— to  the  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  application  by  Statesmen 
of  Christian  principles  to  the  cure  of 
the  world's  malaise.  But  I  have  a  pro¬ 
found  distrust  of  the  usefulness  of 
world-conferences,  those  tabernacles  of 
sterile  talk;  whilst  the  production  of 
some  formula  on  which,  say,  Cardinal 
Bourne  and  Dr.  Meyer  could  agree, 
would  herald  the  birth  not  of  a  living 
word,  but  of  a  platitude.  I  am,  there¬ 
fore,  only  the  humble,  old-fashioned 
advocate  of  trying  to  inoculate,  by  the 
patient  and  faithful’  preaching  of  the 
Gcspel  of  Christ,  the  spirit  of  love, 
peace  and  good  will  on  all  men,  not 
omitting  politicians;  and  in  daily  life 
of  cultivating  friendship,  sympathy 
and  comprehension  between  nations,  as 
I  have  had  particular  and  lifelong  plea¬ 
sure  in  doing  as  between  ourselves  and 
Americans,  Frenchmen  and  Belgians. 
I  should  like  to  add,  as  of  yore,  Ger¬ 
mans,  but  sojourning  in  this  glen, 
swept  of  its  flower  by  the  Hunnish 
furor,  I  cannot  stomach  that  part  of 
the  task,  but  must  leave  it  to  my  chil¬ 
dren.  I  believe  that  the  spirit  of 
Christ  will  yet  master  the  fratricidal 
madness  of  mep.  But  it  will  not  be 
by  thunders  and  earthquakes,  protocols, 
threats  or  ecclesiastical  ultimatums' 
but,  as  of  old,  by  the  wistful,  irresistible 
lure  cf  the  still,  small  voice. 


'Rev.,?.  W*rNSieWOOD,  D.D., 

The  Cdry  Temple- 

I  am  with  DlSjowett  right  up  to  the 
hilt.  The  ques'fcpn  of  world  peace  is 
the  only  question  that  seems  to  me  to 
command  the  entire  thought  and  effort- 
of  Christian  people.  I  am  distressd 
beyond  measure  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  has  not  long  since  given  leader¬ 
ship  in  this  direction  nor  shown  a  suffi¬ 
cient  spirit  of  contrition.  The  woes 
which  have  come  upon  th©  world  are  the 
result  of  a  bad  peace  too  supinely 
accepted  by  a  community  whose  con¬ 
science  had  been  made  callous  by  the 
terrible  happenings  of  the  war  years. 

I  will  support  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  any  movement  that  aims  at  the 
arousing  of  the  Christian  conscience 
and  the  giving  of  some  strong  leadership 
in  this  crisis. 


Rev.  J.  DOUGLAS  ADAM,  D-D. 

I  am  grateful  for  Dr.  Jowett’s  timely 
message,  and  am  in  the  fullest  sympathy 
with  its  spirit  and  vision.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  how  anyone  could 
fail  to  appreciate  the  urgency  of  the 
challenge.  For  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  establish  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  on  earth,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  God  means  the  moralisation  of  the 
institutions  of  human  society  by  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  Christ.  We  all 
believe  this,  long  for  it,  and  so  express 
ourselves  every  day. 

I  do  not  think  the  silence  of  the 
Churches  arises  from  lack  of  concern 
hut  rather  from  perple.,%  as  to  how 
rital  connections  between  pent-up  con¬ 
viction  and  world  facte  ore  to  be  made 
Thoughtfully  silent  men  and  women, 
who  have  sympathetically  watched  the 
coming  and  going  of  great  conferences, 
feel  that  the  supremely  important 
primary  etep  now  is  the  education, 
articulation  and  fusion  of  local  Chris¬ 
tian  public  sentiment.  They  hove  no 
enthusiasm  for  great  conclaves,  without 
at  the  same  time  an  attempt  being  made 
to  realise  a  united  ejpression  of  local 
moral  conviction  upon  international 
brotherhood. 

By  all  means,  as  Dr.  Jowett  suggests,  j 
let  us  have  a  Christian  Council  of 
Peace  in  London.  But  let  that  Council 
proclaim  and  emphasise  the  absolute 
necessity  for  local  effort  to  enlighten, 
unify  and  express  the  aspiration  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  every  corner  of 
j  tie  land  for  peace  on  earth. 


Rev.  CHARLES  BROWN,  D.D., 
Ferme  Park  Baptist  Chutch. 

Your  request  reached  me  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  copy  of  Dr.  Jowett’s  article  in 
the  midst  of  my  preparation  of  sermons 
for  Sunday,  but  I  felt  that  it  claimed 
precedence  of  every  other  consideration, 
and  my  whole  heart  went  out  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  noble  appeal  of  my 
friend.  The  times  are  indeed  perilous, 
and  one  cannot  but  think  there  is  some 
guiding  of  providence  in  the  fact  that 
at  this  crisis  our  foremost  preacher 
should  be  free  from  the  exacting  duties 
of  a  pastorate,  and  should  be  able  to 
turn  his  attention  and  to  call  our  own 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  horrors  of  the  war  are 
written  in  tie  memory  of  some  of  us 
with  a  pen  of  iron.  Ten  millions  of  our 
youth,  the  flower  of  the  manhood  of 
Europe,  most  of  whom  would  have  been 
living  now,  have  been  wipedi  out. 
Millions  more  have  been  injured  in 
body  and  mind,  and  more- incalculably 
but  surely  in  faith  and  morals.  Politi¬ 
cally -and  economically  the  war  has 
plunged  the  nations  of  Europe  into  a 
morass  in  which  they  flounder  without 
any  sign  of  deliverance  or  escape.  Many 
politicians  are  strangers  to  religious 
faith  and  Christian  ideals,  and  they 
are  sowing  dragons’  teeth.-  Multitudes 
of  our  own  people  are  too  absorbed  in 
sport  or  amusements  to  have  any 
thought  or  interest  to  spare  for  the 
perils  of  Die  present  situation.  They 
seem  to  he  saying,  like  the  person  in 
Tennyson’s  4Palace  of  Art,  “  Let  the 
world  have  peace  or  wars  ’tis  one  to 
me,”  She  that  livetl  in  pleasure  is 
dead  while  she  liveth — dead  to  the 
public  need  and  danger  and  well  being. 

An  Appeal  to  Dr.  Jowett. 

It  is  the  Church  of  Christ,  composed 
of  living  souls  and  animated  by  His 
Spirit  that  must  act.  I,  for  one,  wel¬ 
come  Dr.  Jowett’s  appeal  with  all  my 
heart,  and  fervently  hope  that  it  will 
meet  with  a  warm  response  from  the 
leaders  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
Church.  There  are  immense  difficulties 
in  the  way,  chief  of  which  is  the  appa¬ 
rent  apathy  of  many  professedly  Chris¬ 
tian  people,  and  even  of  Christian 
ministers.  "We  need  a  great  leader  in 
this  crusade,  and  if  I  dare  I  would  say 
to  my  honoured  friend  Dr.  Jowett,  you. 
must  lead  us — you  may  have  come  to 
the  Kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this. 
You  must  not  be  turned  aside  by  dis¬ 
couragement.  Be  sure  that  thousands 
of  us  will  follow  and  support  you  to  the 
uttermost.  We  are  impelled  to 'it  by 
the  teachings  of  our  Master,  by  the 
memories  of  the  wicked  wastage  of  war 
and  by  sorrows  which  can  never  be 
healed,  and  which  the  world  must  be 
spared  in  time  to  come.  Let  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ  be  organised.  Let  us 
have  this  great  conference  of  Christian 
leaders  in  London,  and  let  us  solemnly 
resolve  and  declare  in  the  presence  of 
tlie  Lord  that  war  shall  be  no  more. 
Let  us  show  in  all  our  divisions  that  we 
are  absolutely  at  one  here.  It  would  be 
worth  living  and  dying  for — for  any 
man  or  number  of  men — to  have  secured 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Let  the  Church 
do  it  and  posterity  will  blese  her,  and 
her  Lord  will  say  “Well  Done.” 


Rev.  Pastor  H.  TYDEMAN 
CHI  LVEBS,  Metropolitan  Tabernacle- 

While  fully  appreciating  the  motive 
and  6pirit  of  Dr.  Jowett’s  appeal,  I 
have  personally  a  strong  twofold  objec¬ 
tion  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  its  sub¬ 
ject-matter  is  political  in  its  character, 
and  I  cannot  find  any  Scriptural  man¬ 
date  for  the  Church  of  Christ  to  enter 
in  organised  form  into  the  arena  of 
politics.  I  am  not  for  one  moment  sug¬ 
gesting  that  Christian  men  should 
stand  aloof  from  the  national  and 
political  movements  of  their  time,  but  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  the  function  of  the 
Church  to  form  a  kind  of  Coalition 
Cabinet,  spend  very  much  time  and 
money  that  might  he  given  to  aggres¬ 
sive  evangelical  and  missionary  work, 
and  the  whole  issuing,  I  fear,  in  no  vital 
sol ut ion >of  the  problems.  The  Church, 
by  her  message  and  attitude,  and  by  the 
faithful  preaohing  of  God’s  Word  and 
the  principles  of  righteousness,  must 
create  a  moral  conscience  among  the 
peoples  of  the  various  countries  so  that 
war,  to  say  the  least,  will  become  a 
difficulty. 

My  second  objection  to  the  appeal  is 
its  inclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  into 
the  Council.  I  wonder  what  some  of 
our  worthy  Protestants  who  have  gone 
on  before  would  have  said  of  such  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  especially  in  its  relationship  to 
a  nation’s  peace.  Rome  has  not  changed 
and  she  is  consistent  with  herself,  and 


cannot  possibly  seek  the  well-being  of  a 
Protestant  constituted  nation.  No; 
there  must  be  no  alliance  with  Rome  ; 
we  have  suffered  too  much  at  her  hands, 
and  have  seen  her  treachery  during  the 
late  war.  Besides,  i6  she,  as  an  organi¬ 
sation,  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ? 
As  much  as  we  desire  peace  for  this 
poor,  stricken,  distressed  world  of  ours, 
there  must  be  no  compromise  on  the 
part  of  Christian  men  and  women  to 
obtain  it. 

I  do  not  think  the  worthy  statesmen 
of  this  country  want  our  help  in  the 
way  suggested  by  the  appeal,  but  they 
do  desire  that  we  should  create  an 
atmosphere  among  the  people  by  the 
advancement  of  spiritual  religion.  A 
leading  statesman  said  recently  that  a 
revival  of  vital  godliness  was  the  only 
thing  that  would  save  the  country. 
Such  men  believe,  and  that  rightly,  that 
we  have  the  means  to  effect  that  revival, 
and  blessed  be  God  we  have.  Then  let 
us  get  to  work,  and  preach  and  live  the 
Gospel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
hard  for  politicians  and  others  to  do 
wrong  cheaply. 


Rev.  HARRIS  E.  KIRK . 

Baltimore,  U.S.A. 

I  have  received  and  read  with  deep 
interest  your  communication  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Dr.  Jowett’s  appeal  to  the 
Churches. 

I  am  in  the  profoundest  agreement 
with  the  proposals  of  Dr.  Jowett,  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  paramount  duty  of 
the  Church  to  unite  in  giving  expres¬ 
sion  to  what  is  in  the  hearts  of  all  right- 
thinking  people.  War  is  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  evil  of  life,  and  only  the  united  pro¬ 
test  of  God's  people  can  arouse  the 
conscience  of  the  world  to  prevent  its 
recurrence.  A  great  couference,  held 
in  London,  composed  for  the  most  pari 
of  representatives  of  the  responsible 
agencies  of  the  Churches,  would  greatly 
contribute  to  the  quickening  of  all  con¬ 
gregations  to  form  such  sentiment  and 
take  such  measures  as  would  check  the 
present  dangerous  drift  of  Europe  to¬ 
wards  another  disastrous  conflict.  The 
choice  before  us  now  is  not  between  a 
just  and  unjust  war,  but  between  a  war 
of  extermination  and  a  lasting  peace. 
If  need  be,  all  Christians  should  be 
ready  to  endure  hardship  and  the 
world’s  contempt  rather  than  approve 
wav  in  any  form. 


Rev  SIDNEY  M.  BERRY,  M.A., 
Carrs  Lane  Church.  Birmingham. 

I  am  heart  and  soul  in  agreement! 
with  Dr.  Jowett’s  striking  call  to  the 
Churches  of  Christ.  The  details  of  the 
scheme  he  has  in  mind  wculd  need  to 
be  worked  out,  but  about  the  main 
ten  our-  of  his  article  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  The  clamant  need  of 
the  hour  is  a  united  and  passionate 
declaration  of  the  Christian  conscience 
from  all  the  lands  of  the  earth  that  the 
Churches  will  resolutely  stand  against 
all  schemes  and  policies  which  make  in 
the  direction  of  estrangement  and  war. 
In  my  judgment  the  Churches  are  ripe 
for  such  a  move.  They  have  been  slow 
to  act,  not  because  of  any  indifference, 
but  because  of  a  paralysing  doubt) 
whether  the  expression  of  conviction 
materially  influences  the  course  of 
events.  We  are  reaping  the  fruits  of 
the  war  sowing  when  opinion  was 
standardised  and  the  pulpits  were 
tuned  by  Governments.  It  will  be  a 
great  day  when  the  tune  is  set  by  the 
Christian  conscience  asserting  itself 
with  freedom  and  passionute  conviction. 
I  am  certain  that  the  younger  men  and 
women'  in  the  Churches  will  stand  be¬ 
hind  Dr.  Jowett  in  the  plan  he  outlines. 


Rev.  Principal  A.  E-  GARVIE,  D.D., 
New  College,  London. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  in  entire 
accord  with  Dr.  Jowett's  appeal,  and 
that  I  am  very  glad  he  is  lending  his 
advocacy  to  the  cause  of  peace.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  World  Alliance 
for  International  Friendship  there 
exists  already  the  agency  for  such  a 
movement  if  only  the  Churches  as  a 
whole  could,  or  would,  take  it  up  with 
heart  and  soul.  The  Churches,  as 
organisations,  are  so  afflicted  by  caution 
lest  they  should  appear  political,  have 
yielded  so  much  to  the  spirit  of  a 
narrow  nationalism,  are  so  indifferent  to 
united  action,  being  so  absorbed  in  their 
denominational'  concerns  that  I  do  not 
expect  any  widespread  response  to  the 
appeal.  The  ”  remnant”  in  each 
Church  who  care  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  must  continue  their  en¬ 
deavours  and  faint  not,  knowing  that 
their  seemingly  "forlorn  hope”  is  a 
venture  of  faith  and  cannot  fail. 
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Rev.  Professor  H.  R.  MACKINTOSH, 
D-D.,  New  Co’ lege,  Edinbu-gh. 

No  one  can  read  Dr.  Jowett’s  arrest¬ 
ing  message  without  a  mixture  of  fear 
and  hope.  The  dangers  to  which  lie 
.points  are  so  real  and  so  insidious.  The 
duty  which  he  calls  the  Church  to  ven¬ 
ture  “  in  the  fateful  hours  of  our  own 
day  ”  is  bo  completely  Christian,  and 
has  therefore,  if  .done  faithfully,  a 
prospect  as  bright  as  the  promises  of 
God.  It  must  cheer  the  friends  of 
peace  to  have  proposals  obscurely  pre¬ 
sent  to  their  own  thoughts  thus  at  last 
put  clearly  in  shape.  That  all  Churches 
should  at  public  worship  dedicate  their 
wills  to  peace  I  firmly  believe.  That  a 
national  or  Imperial  council  of  peace, 
broad-based  in  the  Christian  multitude, 
should  be  held  I  believe  also — if  it  can 
be  saved  from  vain  speeches  and  har¬ 
nessed  to  concrete  aims  which  statesmen 
have  no  choice  but  to  respect. 


Bev.  JAME3  REID,  M.A., 

St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church, 
Eastbourne. 

Dr.  Jowett’s  challenge  cannot  fail  to 
find  a  sympathetic  response  in  every. 
Christian  mind.  The  time  is  more  than 
ripe  for  such  a  united  witness  to  the 
principles  of  Christ  in  relation  to  the 
international  situation.  Would  that 
it  had  been  done  at  least  three  years  ago 
before  the  nations  passed  through  the 
slough  of  disillusionment  produced  by 
a  peace  dictated  by  fear  and  vengeance 
disguised  as  justice !  But  even  so, 
events  have  brought  many  people  to 
realise  the  fact  that  only  on  the  despised 
principles  of  Christ  can  the  world  find 
stable  foundations  for  peace  and  pro¬ 
gress.  .  There  is  a  great  wistfulness 
abroad  in  which  the  Church  should  hear 
the  call  to  regain  the  moral  leadership 
of  the  world,  and  a  united  witness,  such 
as  Dr.  Jowett  suggests,  to  the  moral 
amplication  of  the  faith  in  international 
relations,  is  what  the  world  is  asking 
of  the  Church.-  That  is  the  real  kind 
of  statement  of  our  faith  on  which  we 
could  all  agree. 

It  is  not  enough,  of  course.  It  will 
need  to  be  backed  up  by  such  a  consist¬ 
ent  and  persistent  presentation  of  the 
vision  of  Jesus  as  shall  enable  mankind 
to  overcome  -ancient  prejudices  and 
bitterness,  to  see  and  adopt  a  new  ideal 
of  Empire  as  the  opportunity  to  serve 
and  not  the  power  to  rule,  and  to  trust 
the  spiritual  forces  that  make  for  fel¬ 
lowship  as  the  only  security  for  peace. 
But  such  a  united  witness  would  be  a 
great  new  beginning — the  shining  of  the 
trne  light  for  which  mankind  is 
groping. 


Bev.  HUBERT  SIMPSON.  M.A., 
Westbonrne  U.  F,  Church,  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Jowett 's  proposal  gives  the 
, Church  an  opportunity  of  saving  her¬ 
self  to-day  as  well  as  the  nations.  A 
positive  and  courageous  peace  policy 
would  capture  the  imagination  of  the 
world.  Might  not  Jewry  also  be  in¬ 
vited  to  share  in  the  effort  to  realise 
ler  prophets’  ideals? 

Rev.  C.  H.  JR  WIN,  M.A.,  D.D., 

Home  Superintendent,  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

You  are  doing  a  great  service  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  to  the  world  by 
publishing  Dr.  Jowett’s  stirring  appeal. 

With  Isaiah  ix.  5  (R.Y.),  Micah  iv.  3 
and  St,  Luke  ii.  14  in  our  hands,  end 
the  devastating  effects — economic,  moral 
and  spiritual — of  the  recent  war  before 
our  eyes,  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
Churches  seems  clear. 

I  cordially  support  Dr.  Jowett’s  call 
for  a  Council  of  Peace,  and  would 
specially  emphasise  his  plea  that  the 
delegates  should  be  men  of  “  commerce 
and  .art  and  literature  and  labour,”  and 
not  ecclesiastics  merely. 


Rev.  G.  H.  M0RRI;0N,  D.D., 
Wellington  U.F.  Church,  Glasgow 
Dr.  Jowett's  article  souuds  a  call  that 
the  Church  refuses  to  respond  to  at  her 
peril.  If  corporate  unity  is  still  a 
dream,  council  unity  is  not,  and  a 
united  testimony,  borne  by  the  whole 
Church,  on  an  issue  that  involves  the 
world  would,  as  by  the  breati-  of  the 
Lord,  scatter  those  who  delight  i.  war. 
It  would  do  more  than  that.  Mvlti- 
tudes,  including  statesmen,  feel  that 
they  are  gripped,  not  gripping,  parts 
of  a  machine  t  hat  goes  grinding  or.,  till, 
in  spite  of  them,  it  will  grind  out 
another  war.  From  such  hopelessness 
of  feeling  nothing  can  deliver  save  the 
triumphant,  universal  and  united  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
reigneth. 


Rev.  J.  C.  CARLILE,  C.B.E..  D.D., 
Ex-President  of  the  Baptist  Union. 

I  am  entirely  in  agreement  with  Dr. 
Jowett's  proposal  f6r  a  General  Council 
of  the  Christian  Church  upon  peace.  I 
think  it  would  be  the  most  profitable  of 
all  the  General  Councils.  The  time  is 
ripe.  Tnp  fateful  hour  has  struck  in 
which  it  is  possible,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  to  assert  its  influence  and 
to  make  war  impossible.  The  nations 
are  heart-sick  of  the  failure  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  Statesmanship  even  of  the  sanest 
quality  is  appalled  at  the  possibility  of 
a  relapse  into  the  barbarism  of  war, 
and  those  of  us  who  are  by  no  means 
pacifists  in  the  political  sense  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  war  when  it  is  not  a  crime 
is  a  blunder.  At  the  best  it  is  the 
lesser  evil,  and  now  there  is  a  great 
opportunity  to  declare  the  will  of  God. 

The  tribulation  of  the  world  has 
made  the  conscience  more  sensitive. 
Rudyard  .Kipling  remarked  to  me 
during  the  war  that  he  thought  the 
result  might  be  that  England  would  be 
greatened  in  her  soul.  That  result  can 
only  be  achieved  by  some  stupendous 
step  forward.  Let  the  Clmrcb  now  lift 
up  her  voice  and  declare  that  war  must 
end  ;  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  from  this  time  forward 
will  engage  in  a  great  crusade  against 
militarism.  We  are  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  It  will  be  wonderfully  easy 
for  all  the  nations  to  drift  back  into 
the  old  animosities,  jealousies  and  ambi¬ 
tions,  and  for  war  to  be  the  arbitrator 
of  fate.  This  is  not  only  possible  ;  it  is 
what  will  certainly  happen  unless  the 
Church  of  Christ  casts  aside  her 
timidity  and  speaks  with  one  voice  for 
peace.  This  is  not  the  time  for  Chris¬ 
tian  leaders  to  think  of  saving  their 
own  souls.  We  require  men  who  will 
lead  in  faith  and  not  in  fear. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  the  League  of 
Nations  Union  or  the  Association  for 
International  Friendship,  through  the 
Churches,  to  call  a  great  conference  in 
London  such  as  Dr.  Jowett  suggests? 
We  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  prophet. 
Now  it  is  for  the  organisers  to  begin. 
If  neither  of  these  bodies  act,  then  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches,  of 
which  Dr.  J.  D.  Jones  is  Chairman, 
might  very  well  take  the  initiative.  It 
will  be  an  appalling  calamity  if  this 
opportunity  and  hour  of  crisis  passes 
and  the  Church  is  silent. 


Rt.  Rev.  W.  P.  PATERSON,  D.D., 
LL-D.,  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Edinburgh  University. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  Editor  for  the 
reading  of  a  proof  of  Dr.  Jowett’s 
article,  “  What  has  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  Say?  ”  The  article  seems  to 
me  to  be  as  admirable  in  substance  as 
in  style.  I  may  quote  the  finding  of 
the  last  General  Assembly,  in  which 
the  Church  of  Scotland  anticipated 
such  appeals  as  those  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Dr.  Jowett.  “  Recognis¬ 
ing  that  efforts  after  peace  can  only 
attain  their  fullest  efficiency  and  secure 
the  maximum  of  blessing  for  the  world 
by  having  behind  them  the  active  and 
sustained  aid  of  public  opinion,  the 
General  Assembly  exhort  their  ministers 
to  entreat  fbr  the  League  the  furthering 
aid  of  the  Divine  blessing,  and  to  enlist 
the  intelligent,  and  zealous  support  of 
their  people.  The  General  Assembly 
appoint  the  second  Sunday  of  November 
to  be  League  of  Nations  Day,  and  to  be 
observed  throughout  the  Church  in  the 
interests  of  the  League  of  Nations 
idqals.”  My  sympathies  are  not 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  spectacular 
demonstration  which  Dr.  Jowett  sug¬ 
gests  should  be  given  by  our  congrega¬ 
tions.  I  attach  more  importance  to  our 
Church  members  realising  that  the 
franchise  is  a  talent,  and  exacting  from 
Parliamentary  candidates  a  pledge  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the 
League  ol  Nations  effective. 


Rev.  Prof.  A.  B.  MACAULAY,-  D.D.. 
United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 


I  could  have  wished  that  Dr.  Jowett 
in  his  powerful  article  had  given  more 
detailed  information  about  the  situa¬ 
tion.  But  the  situation  is  as  menacing 
as  he  represents  it.  The  testimonies  of 
individual  Churches  regarding  it  will, 
no  doubt,  be  forthcoming,  and  they  will 
be  valuable.  But  a  commanding  testi¬ 
mony  by  the  Church  of  Christ  is  essen¬ 
tial.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  at  present 
neither  visible  nor  audible.  Yet  the 
situation  demands  that  it  should  be 
both.  Dr.  Jowett's  suggestion  of  a 
Council  of  Peace  in  London  ought  to  be 
welcomed  and  given  effect  to  at  once. 


s  for 


Bev.  F.  HEBBBBT  STEAD.  M  A. 

Convener  of  the  League  to 
Abolish  War. 

As  one  who.  with  bis  brother,  has 
more  than  a  generation  endeavoured 
emergencies  to  mobilise  the  Churches 
for  the  prevention  of  W3r.  I  heartily 
welcome  Dr.  Jowett’s  proposals.  ^  ohng 
in  church  was  adopted  during  my  pas¬ 
torate  at  Gallowtree  Gate  Chapel  more 
than  tliirtr  years  ago.  on  a  resolution 
recognising  the  Divine  mission  of  the 
English  race,  without  detracting  in 
way  from  the  sacredness  of  the  hour 
worship.  I  would  warn  friends  against 
satisfying  themselves  with  merely 
abstract  declarations  in  favour  of  peace 
Vague  and  indefinite  and  therefore  non 
contentious  formulae  are  dear  to  t  le 
ecclesiastical  mind.  But  if  measures 
proposed  are  to  be  definite,  they  mus 
be  based  on  knowledge.  I  have  found 
ignorance,  often  frankly  confessed,  moie 
often  plainlv  manifest  though  unavowed, 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
timidity  which  hinders  Church  leaders 
from  committing  themselves  to  definite 
pronouncements.  I  should  therefore 
suggest  that  if  a  permanent  I  eace 
Council  of  all  the  Churches  be  formed, 
as  Dr.  Jowett  proposes,  one  of  its  first 
acts  should  be  to  create  a  real  Intelli¬ 
gence  Department,  which  should  ma  *e 
certain  of  the  essential  facts  and  com¬ 
municate  them, 'regularly  or  as  occasion 
may  arise,  to  the  Churches,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  the  United  States.  And 
the  projected  Peace  Council  should  be¬ 
ware  of  hamstringing  itself  by  require¬ 
ments  of  unanimity  such  as  hamper  the 
League  of  Nations.  Let  it  remember  the 
Apostle’s  word:  "There  must  be 
divisions  amonir  you. 


Rev.  CAREY  BONNER, 

General  Secretary  of  the  Sunday 
School  Unicn. 

Dr.  Jowett’s  “  noble  vision  ”  is  no 
vain  dream.  It  seems  to  me  to  resolve 
itself  into  an  eminently  practicable 
scheme.  As  all  possessing  the  mind  of 
Christ  will  be  in  fullest  accord  with  the 
proposal,  I  trust  that  the  publication  of 
the  article  will  be  followed  by  action 
rather  than  by  academic  discussion.  As 
far  ns  Britain  is  concerned,  such  action 
should  be  made  comparatively  simple 
by  the  use  of  denominational  organisa¬ 
tion.  -  ^  »>. 

I  submit  on**  suggestion.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that,  when  the  Inter- 
Church  Conference  jneets,  its  delegates 
should  come  together  with  a  real  man¬ 
date  from  the  Churches  behind  them. 
To  ensure  this,  the  declaration  to  which 
Dr.  Jowett  refers  could  be  prepared 
beforehand,  read  from  all  pulpits,  and 
adopted  by  congregations  on  a  given 
Sunday  prior  to  the  meeting  of  Confer¬ 
ence. 


Rev.  TOM  SYKES, 

Na’ional  Secretary  of  the  British 
Brotherhood  Movement. 

The  challenging  call  of  Dr.  Jowett  to 
the  Christian  Church  is  most  timely. 
It  correctly  reflects  the  ugly  menace  of 
another  war,  the  confusion  and 
degeneracy  of  international  politics, 
and  the  serious  responsibility  of  the 
Church,  No  doubt  what  he  invites  is  a 
delicate  task,  but  once  the  initial  diffi¬ 
culties  are  overcome  there  would  be 
such  a  gathering  of  moral  forces  as 
would  carry  far.  Experience  lias  firmly 
convinced  me  of  the  latent  good  will  of 
the  ordinary  "  nationals  ”  ii  it  could 
only  be  mobilised,  focussed  and 
directed  into  practical  channels.  Three 
years  ago,  in  the  City  Temple,  the 
Brotherhood  Movement  held  a  World 
Conference.  Twenty  nations  were  re¬ 
presented  there,  and  were  one  in  their 
passionate  aim  to  eliminate  war  and 
promote  peace  on  earth.  There  will  be 
peace  qn  earth  when  there  is  good  will 
toward  men.  Two  years  ago  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  U.S.A.,  and  last  year  at  Prague, 
similar  conferences  were  held,  animated 
and  informed  by  the  same  spirit.  If 
the  Christian  Churches  are  willing  to 
give  a  fearless  lead  there  is  no  limit  to 
which  they  can  carry  the  people  in  the 
right  direction.  The  Church  should  be 
“  fche  Leader  and  Commander  ”  of  the 
people,  eradicating  the  will  to  rivalry 
and  creating  the  will  to  fellowship.  It 
must  believe  in  the  possibility  and  tbe 
practicability  of  organising  the  good 
will  of  the  world  and  achieving  the  co¬ 
operation  of  peoples  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  world. 

So  obvious  and  imperative  is  this 
opportunity  that  should  the  Churches 
decline  it  they  will  write  their  own 
death  sentence.  If  they  will  not  render 
this  service  to  humanity,  what  can  they 
do?  What  would  Jesus  do?  We  are 
confronted  with  an  awesome  moTal 


judgment  of  history.  Sacrifice  is  always 
its  judgment,  seat.  Millions  died  in  the 
springtime  and  prime  of  tlielr  manhood 
to  end  war.  “  Never  again'’  was  their 
determined  sacred  slogan.  The  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  ”  living  dead  ”  will  compel 
an  equal  valour  in  the  constructive  tasks 
of  peace  to  prevent  their  having  died 
in  vain.  This  generation  has  to  climb 
to  a  higher  altitude  of  collective  life, 
where  there  is  room  to  turn  round,  time 
to  reflect,  and  then  march  forward  in 
an  orderly  way.  If  the  Christian 
Church  is  the  “  Light  of  the  World,” 
she  will  minister  now  as  a  “  Pillar  of 
Fire,”  showing  the  way  out  of  this  night 
of  jealousy  and  hate.  Unless  fliis  i3 
speedily  done  the  nations  will  continue 

to  break  off  into  warlike  factions _ and 

then ! 

Suppose  the  Church  officially  decline ! 
Suppose  tradition  and  ecclesiastical 
differences  make  strenuous  unity  of 
action  impossible!  For  this  desperate 
case  demands  a  desperate  remedy. 
Better  let  it  alone  than  merely  polish 
the  top.  Suppose  the  official'  Church 
decline— which  God  forbid— what-  then? 
Let  Di\  Jowett  ring  out.  his  call  fo  the 
peoples.  Let  him  stand  as  the  inspir¬ 
ing  personality,  with  liis  ripe  experi¬ 
ence,  clear  vision  and  practical  wisdom. 
The  younger  men  will  gather  around 
him  and  work  like  Trojans  that  war 
may  cense  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
We  can  supply  immediate  contacts  with 
large  numbers  in  Europe,  the  British 
Colonies,  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  are  eager  to  follow  tir* 
clear  lead  Dr.  Jowett  calls  for.  If  it 
is  not  forthcoming,  will  the  Doctor 
lead?  For  this  thing  can  be  done,  and 
Europe  sgved. 


Rev.  R.  W.  THOMPSON,  M.A.,  B.D., 
St.  George's  Road  Congregational 
Church,  Bolton. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  a  sight  of  Dr. 
Jowett’s  striking  appeal,  “  What  has 
the  Church  of  Christ  to  Say?”  and 
warmly  endorse  his  suggestion  of  a  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  to  seek  the  will  of 
Christ  in  the  unity  of  the  faith. 

No  society  but  the  Church  of  Christ, 
it  seems  to  me.  has  the  spirit  and  re¬ 
sources  sufficient  to  penetrate  the 
nations  with  mutual  understanding  and 
right  feeling  so  that,  by  God’s  will,  our 
common  humanity  may  overcome  arid 
destroy  the  racial  prejudices,  ambitions 
and  animosities  that  cause  war.  The 
Church  is  the  true  “  International.” 

The  part  which  Christianity  played  in 
reconciling  Saxon  and  Norman,  after 
the  incredibly  bitter  struggle  in  our  own 
land  in  the  eleventh  century,  gives  good 
ground  of  faith  that  what  was  done  in 
Britain  can  be  done  in  Europe  and  the 
world. 

To  this  end,  Dr.  Jowett’s  idea  of  a 
gathering  of  Christians  whom  Christ 
has  made  “  of  one  ”  is  a  noble,  practical 
suggestion.  Let  the  Christians  lead. 

And  the  Church  of  Christ  can  not 
only  take  the  "wide”  view  but  the 
“long”  view.  And  the  “long”  view 
dissipates  pessimism. 

I  believe  the  recovery  of  the  world 
from  such  a  wound  as  it  has  suffered  is 
bound  to  be  extremely  slow  to  our  eyes. 
But  the  period  of  recovery  may  be  a 
remarkably  happy  one  given  a  sense  of 
progress  in  the  right  direction. 

Rev.  H.  R.  L.  SHEPPARD.  M.A., 
Rector  of  St.  Martin-:  n-the-Fields, 
London. 

I  have  read  Dr.  Jowett's  article  with 
the  greatest  interest  and  approval.  I 
should  very  much  like  to  be  allowed  to 
gay  kow  warmly  I  support  his  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  how  thankful  I  should  be  if 
some  such  Council  of  Peace  as  Dr. 
Jowett  suggests  could  be  called  together. 

Rev.  Principal  ALEXANDER 
MARTIN,  D.D.,  New  College, 
Edinburgh. 

Personally,  I  am  all  for  Dr.  Jowett’s 
scheme.  The  difficulties  are  obvious, 
difficulties  both  within  the  Churches 
themselves,  and  as  between  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  so  soon  as  they  say  or  do 
anything  to  purpose,  and  those  who  will 
accuse  them  of  the  “  meddling  and 
muddling”  Dr.  Jowett  refers  to.  But 
the  situation  is  desperate,  and  nothing 
in  reason  should  be  left  untried  to  mend 
it.  The  dumbness  of  the  Church's  con¬ 
science  under  an  unheard-of  challenge 
is  uuspeakably  humiliating,  and  what 
is  proposed  offers  a  means  of  arousal  and 
illumination.  Let  the  younger  men 
rally  to  it.  They  may  fail  in  their  im¬ 
mediate  object,  but  if  so  they  will  have 
failed  in  a  great  cause.  Nor  can  they 
altogether  fail ;  they  will  educate  and 
confirm  one  another,  and  the  reaction 
on  their  several  communions  will  be 
wholly  good  and  stimulating. 


Rev.  Professor  J.  A.  FINDLAY.  D.D. 

Did3bury  College,  Manchester. 

I  agree  with  every  word  of  Dr. 
Jowett’s  moving  and  challenging, 
paper,  and  shall  do  all  in  ray  power  to 
make  liis  appeal  widely  known  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  Christian  people. 
Resolutions  of  convocations  and  confer¬ 
ences  do  not  cany  much  weight — they 
are  taken  for  granted,  however  intense 
may  be  the  feeling  behind  them — but  a 
universal  demonstration  of  the  kind 
suggested  by  Dr.  Jowett  would  tell 
because  of  ite  very  unconventionality  ; 
so  far  as  1  know,  there  has  been  nothing 
quite  like  it  before.  The  essentiaP  thing 
is  that  a  sufficient  number  of  Christian 
people  in  every  country  should  let  their 
rulers  know  that  they  will  not  be 
parties,  whatever  the  provocation,  to 
the  “  next  war,”  and  that  their 
declaration  should  be  made  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  ns  a  sacramental  vow. 
Unless  this  can  be  done  in  all  the 
countries  likely  to  be  involved  it  will 
not  be  done  at  all ;  the  demonstration 
must  be  organised  everywhere  at  once. 
May  I  suggest  that  the  International 
Student  Christian  Movement  should  be 
asked  to  help  with  the  preliminary 
work  of  the'eampaign  ? 

Rev.  R.  F.  HORTON,  D.D.. 
Lyndhurst  Road  Church,  Hampstead. 

Dr.  Jowett  has  put  the  trumpet  to  liis 
mouth,  and,  thanks  to  hi6  name  and  his 
prestige,  it  will  be  heard  by  the  whole 
Christian  Church,  I  am  thankful  for 
this  trumpet  call  ;  and.  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
promote  the  great  idea  which  has  come  - 
to  him,  not,  I  think,  without  the  Divine 
inspiration.  It  must  be  Christ's  Church  ' 
that  will  save  the  world  from  wai. 
Christ’s  Church  alone.  A  German ' 
Cardinal  has  just  been  declaring  that 
the  League  of  Nations  cannot  procure 
peace,  but  only  Rome  can.  If  for  Rome 
lie  would  substitute  Christ  we  could  all 
agree.  It  is  Christ  that  the  world 
wants,  the  Prince  of  Peace— Christ,  'in¬ 
cluding,  or  transcending,  all  the 
Churches.  And  Dr.  Jowett’s  appeal  is 
to  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians  to  agree  in  the  truth  of  that 
holy  word — Peace. 

Ho  has  seen  a  vision.  Now,  mpv  God 
give  him,  grace  to  go  on,  and  to  raily  all 
the  forces  of  Christendom  to  achieve  the 
permanent  Truce  of  God  ! 

Could  a  Sunday  be  appointed  in  the 
autumn  on  which  every  Church  shouw 
pray  for  the  world,  that  it  may  find  the 
way  of  peace?  Could  some  common 
appeal  be  issued  to  avoid  thenecqssityof 
preaching?  Sermons  might  divide  us, 
raise  side  issues,  weaken  the  momen¬ 
tum.  But  a  brief  statement,  and  then 
much  prayer — all  Christian  men  and 
women  for  that  day,  like  Falkland, 

“  ingeminating  peace  ” — and  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  might  change 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  and  bring 
in  that  great  day  for  which  Dr.  Jowett 
prays — to  which,  by  tbe  grace  of  God, 
he  i6  calling  us. 

Professor  A.  S  PEAKE,  D-D., 
Manchester. 

Dr.  Jowett's  noble  article  is  & 
piercing  and  searching  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  the  Churches.  I  have  no 
qualification  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  wisest  and  best  methods  for  securing 
our  aim.  The  Churches  have  largely 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  world  in 
their  fidelity  to  their  mission  and  their 
capacity  for  moral  leadership.  Unless 
they  can  unite  in  collective  action  on 
behalf  of  peace  they  will  be  rightly  con¬ 
demned  for  their  ineffectiveness  in  grap¬ 
pling  with  the  most  urgent  of  all  our 
problems.  The  sinister  forces  at  work 
in  international  politics  are  deliber¬ 
ately  steering  towards  a  repetition  of 
tbe  catastrophe  of  1914.  It  is  for  the 
followers  of  Christ  to  mobilise  all  their 
forces  as  promptly  as  possible,  and 
throw  all  the  weight  of  their  energy 
against  the  nefarious  schemes  of  those 
who  delight  in  war. 


Rev.  W.  E.  ORCHARD,  D.D., 
King’s  Weigh  House. 

I  am  in  entire  and  hearty  agreement 
with  Dr.  Jowett's  suggestion,  and  we  are 
all  thankful  to  him  for  pressing  it  upon 
our  attention  still -further.  I  have  long 
advocated  something  similar,  a  sort  of 
Christian  Parliament,  and  hope  that  ha 
himself  will  seek  to  call  the  leaders  of 
the  different  communions  together  and 
see  if  anything  can  be  done.  It  seem* 
the  only  hope  left. 

As  we  go  to  press  many  further 
important  letters  reach  us  which  ice  hop « 
to  print  next  week.  .  . 
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Gomsponbence  of  Claubfus  Clear, 


THE  DIARY  OF 

To  the  Editor  of  The  British  Weehlt. 

Sir,— Mr.  John  Murray  has  pub¬ 
lished  “  The  Diary  of  a  Journalist,"  by 
Sir  Henry  Lucy  (15s.)  The  further 
title  i9  ‘‘Later  Entries,  1890-1910." 
This  seems  to  cover  twenty  most  event¬ 
ful  years,  and  I  suppose  that  Sir  Henry 
will  follow  it  up  with  the  record  of  the 
war  period.  Of  this  he  could  make  a 
volume  of  intense  interest.  In  his 
modest  preface  he  soys:  11  I  trust  the 
public  will  not  resent  the  appearance  of 
a  second  volume  of  this  Diary,  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  a  poor  return  for  the  generous 
welcome  they  bestowed  upon  the  first. 
Extension  is  the  result  of  the  vastness 
of  the  stage  before  which  I  was  privi-  j 
leged  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  pit,  and 
of  the  multiplicity  of  star  actors  who 
trod  it.  For-  myself,  I  was  merely  a 
looker-on.  The  record  is  not  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  rejected  items.  It  is  simply 
a  continuation  of  entries  from  the 
original  manuscript  following  in  order 
of  date.”  .  Sir  Henry  further  informs 
us  that  there  were  nearly  two  hundred 
generous  Press  notices  of  the  first 
volume.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Press  will 
take  equal  care  to  exhibit  the  merits 
of  the  second,  which  will  grew  and 
shine. 

Sir  Henry’s  Qualifications. 

In  reviewing  a  book  of  anecdotes  and 
wiyings  one  is  compelled  to  write  un¬ 
methodically.  But  there  will  be  a  sort 
of  excuse  for  my  entering  into  a  very 
slight  analysis  of  Sir  Henry  Lucy'6 
.workmanship  as  a  journalist  and  espe¬ 
cially  as  an  observer. 

Sir  Henry  Lucy’s  qualifications  Tot 
his  task  are  most  exceptional.  He  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  entering  circles 
in  which  it  is  haTd  to  find  a  place.  No 
journalist  ever  went  further  in  his  In¬ 
tercourse  with  politicians  and  people 
of  interest.  He  has  done  much  to  raise 
the  status  of  the  journalistic  profes¬ 
sion.  He  was  for  many  years  the  host 
as  well  as  the  guest  of  the  notable.  He 
made  many  a  man  grateful  by  opening 
a  door  and  speaking  a  word  of  kindly 
encouragement.  His  luncheons  in 
(Ashley -garden*  will  never  bo  forgotten 

by  these  who  were  privileged  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  any  of  them.  But  the  mere 
entry  to  a  brilliant  company  will  not 
advantage  a  man  or  woman  who  cannot, 
use  it — and  how  few  theTe  are  who 
can  !  Take  your  own  favourite  anec¬ 
dote  for  the  time  being,  and  if  it  meets 
you  again,  in  what  a  mangled  state  does 
it  appear  !  Sir  Henry  Lucy  heard  what 
was  said,  remembered  it,  and  repro¬ 
duced  it  in  a  final  way.  Many  anec¬ 
dotes  depend  on  the  place  and  use  of 
one  word.  Let  that  word  go  wrong  and 
the  pith  of  the  anecdote  vanishes.  Sir 
Henry  dees  not  let  the  pith  go.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  men  who  can  tell  an  anec¬ 
dote  to  perfection. 

Genial  Gossip. 

l  should  add  that  Sir  Henry  has,  in 
addition,  a  certain  kindly  interest  in 
the  human  race.  He  likes  friendly 
gossip,  and  so  do  I,  and  so  dees  every* 
body.  Ill-natured  gossip  leaves  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth.  I  remember  Sir 
Walter  Besant  saying  to  me  that  he  had 
a  friend -who  made  him  sometimes  posi¬ 
tively  sick  by  his  malignity.  There  is 
no  malice  in  Sir  Henry  Lucy,  or,  if 
there  is,  it  is  most  effectually  disguised. 
But  he  is  a  man  and  knows  that  there 
is  a  very  human  side  to  the  great  states¬ 
men  with  whom  he  has  been  so  inti¬ 
mate.,  He  takes  that  human  side  very 
earefully  and  with  excellent  judgment, 
arid  there  is  hardly  one  of  those  whom 
he  writes  on  to  whom  he  is  really  un¬ 
kind.  Kindly  gossip  unites  the  race. 

It  is  healthful  and  invigorating.  You 
may  be  sure  that  the  man  or  woman 
who  does  not  like  it  is  of  defective  com¬ 
position.  So  Sir  Henry  has  unique 
qualifications,  and  he  has  used  these 
qualification’s  for  the  best  advantage  of 
his  readers. 

His  Private  Views.  r 

However,  in  the  great  and  brilliant 
series  of  his  Diaries,  now  running  to 
five  large  volumes,  he  has  refrained 
from  criticism  and  from  estimates 
almost  fastidiously.  That  he  made 
those  estimates  in  his  own  mind,  and 
that  he  sometimes  very  freely  communi¬ 
cated  them  in  the  course  of  conversation 
is  well  known  to  many  people.  I  sug¬ 
gest  a  book  of  estimates  as  the  crown 
of  the  author’s  labours.  You  could 
judge  sometimes  in  watching  Sir 
Henry’s  demeanour  at  a  public  dinner 
how  he  visibly  absorbed  whatever  was 
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interesting  in  the  talk,  and  left  the  rest 
alone  ;  but  that  he  should  h  so  little 
to  say  in  the  way  of  criticism  is  a  proof 
that  some  of  his  best  work  has  yet  to 
appear.  In  my  youth  I  used  sometimes 
to  attend  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Scottish  Free  Church.  There  were  at 
that  time  two  venerable  Clerks  who  sat 
at  a  prominent  table  visible  to  the  whole 
meeting.  They  ^ere  seated  opposite 
one  another  as  Clerks  of  the  Assembly. 
One  was  a  baronet,  Sir  Henry  Wellwood 
Moncrieff,  and  the  other  was  a  Dundee 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Wil¬ 
son.  They  were  both  ministers  and 
highly  respected.  They  $ere  of  the  old 
school,  and  rigidly  attentive  to  the 
etiquette  of  the  Assembly.  Both  had 
white  hair  and  very  little  of  it.  Both 
took  snuff,  and  both  refrained  from 
showing  their  preferences  when  the 
speeches  were  going  on.  But  am  I 
wrong  in  saying  that  when  these  fine  old 
gentlemen  were  overcome  by  the  folly  of 
some  poor  fellow  who  was  speaking  they 
took  snuff,  like  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  looked  across  at  one  another? 
There  was  something  in  their  eyes  which 
showed  that  they  saw  the  humour  of 
the  situation.  And  they  did  see  it. 
They  would  have  called  themselves 
spectators  in  their  capacity  as  Clerks, 
but  they  were  much  more  than  spec¬ 
tators.  They  had  opinions. 

Bob  Reid. 

Take  in  proof  the  admirable  entry  on 
Bob  Reid  dated  November  21,  1910  : — 

‘  The  most  daring  6eer,  casting  the 
horoscope  of  Bob  Reid  (to  recur  to  tho 
name  by  which  he  was  known  to  the 
Commons),  Radical  Member  for  Dum¬ 
fries  in  the  'eighties,  would  never  have 
perched  him  on  the  Woolsack,  a  position 
involving  a  week’s  term]  of  residence  at 
Balmoral.  At  that  period  Reid  was  by 
instinct  and  habit  far  too  radical  in  his 
views  for  the  convenience  of  his  pastors 
and  masters  on  the  Front  Bench.  He 
not  infrequently  appeared  in  open  revolt 
against  Gladstone,  when  in  the  height 
of  his  power,  all  unknowing  of  the  preci¬ 
pice  that  yawned  at  his  f$et.  Tracing 
liis  record  in  tho  division  lists  of  that 
period,  it  will  he  found  he  invariably 
voted  with  the  minority.  The  smaller 
it  was,  the  more  fixed  his  conviction  that 
lie  was  in  the  right. 

“  His  appointment  to  the  Woolsack 
was  regarded  as  the  most  daring  of 
C.-B.’s  experiments  ip  Ministry  making. 

If  there  was  one  form  of  Toryism  Reid’s 
uncompromising  Radicalism  despised 
and  detested  more  than  another,  it  was 
the  establishment  and  administration 
of  hereditary  legislation.  To  call  upon 
him  to  preside  over  the  sittings  of  the 
House  of  Lords  seemed  to  the  perturbed 
mind  equivalent  to  wantonly  loosening 
a  bull  upon  a  china  shop.  Here,  again, 
the  unexpected  has  happened.  The 
rugged,  blunt-spoken  Bob  Reid  has 
become  the  supple,  accommodating  Lord 
Lorebum.  To  see  him  beaming  on  the 
W  oolsack  with  a  bishop  on  one  side  and 
a  Tory  duke  on  the  other,  the  three 
engaged  in  friendliest  conversation,  is 
to  invite  the  inquiry  :  ‘  Do  we  sleep,  do 
we  dream,  and  are  visions  about?’  ” 

Lord  Salisbury. 

Sir  Henry  Lucy  quotes  from  the  talk 
of  a  Liberal  Cabinet  Minister  about  the 
Cecils.  “  I  was,”  he  said,  “  in  the 
Commons  when  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  as  he 
then  ranked,  sat  for  Stafford,  and  have 
a  perfect  recbllection  of  him.  He  was 
conspicuously  tall,  slim,  and  angular  in 
his  attitudes,  badly  *  dressed,  and  un¬ 
kempt  in  general  appearance.  His 
speeches  had  not  the  finish  of’ style  of 
Lord  Hugh’s.  They  were  remarkable 
chiefly  for  their  Virulence  and  insolence. 
They  did  not  seem  to  be  inspired  by  any 
fanatical  convictions,  but  rather  by 
party  spirit.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
understand  how  he  developed  into  the 
large,  massive,  ponderous  personality  of 
his  later  days.  His  style  of  speaking 
altered  as  much  os  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  It  became  measured  and  digni¬ 
fied,  though  not  without  an  undertone 
of  sarcasm.” 

Unfinished  Stories. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  the  most  careless 
of  readers  that  Sir  Henry  Lucy  knows  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  tells  us.  He 
does  give  us  sometimes  glimpses  into  the 
reality  of  things  which  it  might  not  be 
kind  to  expand.  Sir  Hemy  has  been 
behind  the  scenes  in  every  respect,  and 
the  books  he  has  written,  admirable  ob 
they  are  and  popular,  would  have  been 
ten  times  more  popular  if  he  had  set 
down  his  own  knowledge.  But  there 


are  little  points  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned. 

■Why  did  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  die  a  comparatively  poor 
man?  He  said  to  Sir  Henry  Lucy 
when  the  subject  of  death  duties  was 
mentioned:  ‘‘People  seem  to  think  I 
am  a  rich  man.  I  am  afraid  they  will 
find  themselves  disappointed.  I  have 
tried  in  my  time  to  do  some  small  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  State,  but  it  will  not  be 
posthumously  continued  in  the  shape  of 
excessive  death  duties.  It  was  a 

matter  of  public  knowledge,"  says  Sir 
Henry  Lucy,  “  that  he  had  enjoyed  the 
succession  of  two  large  private  fortunes. 
Though  he  entertained  generously,  he 
had  no  extravagances  calculated  to 
swallow  up  his  possessions.  Publica¬ 
tion  of  particulars  of  hi9  will  verifies 
his  prognostication.  "Whilst  his  brother 
left  a  sum  approaching  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling,  the  late  Premier's  per¬ 
sonal  estate  did  not  exceed  £50,000." 

Lord  Justice  Mathew. 

We  have  a  sad  though  affectionate 
glimpse  of  Lord  Justice  Mathew,  who 
is  described  as  one  of  the  readiest  of 
wits,  the  most  delightful  of  companions. 4 

"  November  30,  1908.  The  death  of 
Lord  Justice  Mathew  adds  another  to 
the  striking  list  of  great  intellects  sud¬ 
denly  darkened  at  the  close  of  a  lofty, 
useful,  public  life.  His  death  is  re¬ 
corded  as  having  taken  place  only  the 
other  day.  He  really  died  three  years 
ago  when,  quitting  the  Bench  and 
public  life,  he  retired  to  his  room.  There 
he  placidly  lived,  as  remote  from  the 
busy  world  as  if  he  dwelt  in  the  Great 
Sahara." 

William  O’Brien. 

There  is  a.  finished  little  sketch  of 
William  O’Brien,  May  15,  1909. 

"  The  announcement  made  to-day  that 
William  O’Brien  has  settled  down  to 
permanent  residence  in  Jerusalem  adds 
a  final  touch  of  quaintness  to  a  pic¬ 
turesque  career.  It  is  just  forty  years 
since  he  entered  approach  to  public  life 
as  a  reporter  on  a  Cork  newspaper. 
Migrating  to  Dublin  he  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  Freeman's  Journal,  and  in 
1880  founded  United  Ireland,  whence 
sprang  the  Land  League,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  agencies  known  in  the 
turbulent  times  of  Irish  politics. 
Amongst  the  qjd  g’ttrrd--  of  the 
Nationalist  Party  he  hejul  proud  pre¬ 
eminence  in  the  niattenTof  the  number 
of  times  he  was  presented  and  the 
aggregate  period  lie  spent  in  prison. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  incar¬ 
cerations,  with  Forster,  then  Chief 
Secretary,  acting  as  gaoler,  that  there 
happened  the  episode  of  the  breeches. 
His  own  garments  rent  from  him,  he 
declined  to  assume  prison  garb,  and  so 
for  a  while  sat  in  his  cell  breechless 
but  not  forlorn,  since  from  the  high 
platform  at  Westminster  his  colleagues 
trumpeted  the  tale  of  the  tyranny  of 
which  he  was  made  the  victim. 

“For  some  years  O’Brien  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  A  man  of  native  ability,  shar¬ 
pened  and  extended  by  culture,  he  had 
in  special  degree  the  national  gift  of 
eloquence.  His  method  of  delivery  was 
peculiar  rather  than  effective.  Some-- 
times  in  addressing  the  hostile  audience 
his  voice  sank  to  blood-curdling 
whispers.  The  next  moment  it  rose  to 
a  piercing  shriek,  accompanied  by  wild 
waving  of  the  arms.  Marriage  with  a 
foreign  lady  placing  him  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  unfamiliar  affluence  was  the 
turning-point  of  his  career.  Gradually 
he  drew  apart  from  his  former  col¬ 
leagues,  finally  assuming  an  attitude  of 
active  hostility.  Only  the  other  day, 
sick  at  heart,  hopeless  of  the  future  of 
Ireland,  since  it  denied  itself  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  his  counsel,  he  resigned  his  safe 
seat  at  Cork,  shook  the  dust  of  the 
Nationalist  Council  Chamber  from  off 
his  feet,  and,  picturesquely  original  to 
the  last,  entered  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
with  intent  to  leave  his  bones  in  the 
holy  city." 

Ian  Maclaren. 

There  are  affectionate  notices  of  a 
few  great  preachers,  including  Ian 
Maclaren.  '  With  him  Sir  Henry  and 
Lady  Lucy  were  on  terni6  of  close  re¬ 
gard.  Inn  Maclaren  frequently  lunched 
with  them  in  London,  and  was  always 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  party  at  the 
table.  “  Of  one  Occasion  he  frequently 
spoke.  Among  the  guests  were  tile  pre¬ 
decessor  of  the  present  Chinese  Minister 
and  his  wife.  His  Excellency  spoke 
English  with  remarkable  fluency^ 
Madame  cculd  not  speak  or  understand 
a  word  of  the  foreign  tongue.  Never¬ 
theless.  so  great  was  her  gift  of 
geniality,  so  eloquent  her  facial  expres¬ 
sion.  that  no  one  conversing  with  her 
would  suspect  that  she  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  what  he  was  talking 
about.  ... 

“  At  the  luncheon  of  which  I  speak, 


Ian  Maclaren  sat  next  to  her,  and  was 
instantly  conquered  by  her  bright  per¬ 
sonality,  adorned  by  her  picturesque 
native  dress.  A  delightful  talker,  a 
perfect  raconteur,  he  eagerly  seized  the 
opportunity  of  exploiting  this  new 
world.  He  told  her  some  of  his  best 
Scottish  stories,  none  the  less  difficult 
for  her  com  prehension  because  of  the 
accent.  She  beamed  with  delight, 
nodded,  smiled  and  at  the  proper  place 
heartily  chuckled.  Thus  encouraged, 
he  went  on  providing  his  best,  the  lady 
still  living  up  to  its  excellence.  As  I 
thought  ho  was  wasting  his  talents,  I 
took  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to 
him  hov  i n ability  to  understand  a  word 
of  English.  He  roared  with  laughter, 
and  she  shook  her  plump  shoulders  with 
merriment.  There  never  sat  at  table 
such  a  mutually  delighted  couple.” 

Dr.  Parker. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  on  Dr. 
ranker  which  pleased  me  so  well  as  Sir 
Henry  Lucy’s  description  of  a  Thurs¬ 
day  service  in  the  City  Temple  many 
years  ago.  It  appeared,  if  I  am  nob 
mistaken,  in  Mayfair,- and  Dr.  Parker 
was  preaching  his  great  series  on  the 
words,  *  ‘  I  proceeded  forth  and  came 
from.  God.”  Sir  Henry’s  entry  bearing 
on  Dr.  Parker’s  death  is  fully  appre¬ 
ciative.  J 

Perhaps  he  alone  among  his  contem¬ 
poraries  could,  week  after  week,  fill  the 
vast  edifice  in  Holbom  with  a  crowd  of 
worshippers,  chiefly  men,  withdrawn 
lor  awhile  fronu  business  pursuits, 
going  back  to  resume  theniwwitli  mind 
and  spirit  elevated  by  converse  with  a 
high-souled  nature.” 

“  Deyoutedly  attached  to  Gladstone, 
nnlike  some  others,  did  not  desert 
the. old  leader  when  he  declared  himself 
on  the  side  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 
The  esteem  was  reciprocated,  Gladstone 
missing  no  opportunity  of  personal  com¬ 
munication  with  the  City  Temple 
pastor.  I  was  privileged  to’  be  among 
the  guests  invited  some  time  in  the  last 
century  to  meet  Gladstone  at  luncheon 
at  Dr.  Parker's  home  at  Hampstead, 
and  vividly  recall  the  beaming  counten¬ 
ances  of  the  two  as,  seated  side  by  side 
at.  the  head  of  the  table,  they  talked 
with  each  other. 

/' ®r-  Parker  .  .  .  looked  forward 
with  peculiar  pleasure  to  being  present 
at  one  of  a  series  of  luncheon  parties 
given  at  Ashley:gardens  on  Tuesdays 
through  the  Parliamentary  session, 
where  he  was  pretty  certain  to  meet  a 
mixed  gathering  of  men  and  women 
known  in  politics,  art,  literature  and 
the  drama.  They  were  all.  glad  fo  see 
him,  and  he  delighted  in  the  unfamiliar 
society. 

“  I  have  before  me  the  last  letter 
received  from  him,  bearing  date  the 
27th  May  in  this  year  fl902j.  It  tells 
in  simple  language  its  pathetic  story. 

“  1  Yes,’  he  writes,  '  I  got  through 
Sunday  in  a  staggering  sort  of  way.  I 
have  been  very  ill  ever  since — so  weak, 
so  dispirited,  60  pithless.  I  will  try  to 
be  with  you  for  luncheon  next  Tuesday  ; 
mind,  I  say  try.  Tliis  little  note  quite 
exhausts  nie.’ 

“  The  effort  proved  hopeless,  the 
breakdown  final.” 

The  book  is  inscribed  to  “  Viscount? 
Grey  of  Fallodon,  K.G.,  a  statesman 
who  commands  the  confidence  of  the 
world.” 

I  am,  6ir,  yours,  etc., 

Claudius  Clear. 

Tuesday. 


TRambltno  TRemavfcs 

Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  an¬ 
nounce  that,  as  a  result  of  repeated  re¬ 
quests  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  Sir 
J.  M.  Br.rrie  is  preparing  for  publica¬ 
tion  his  famous  play,  “  Dear  Brutus.” 


Mr.  Ian  Colvin  lias  written  an 
authorised  Life  of  Dr.  Jameson,  which- 
Mr.  Edward  Arnold  will  publish  in  due 
course.  It  is  rumoured  that  a  great 
author,  who  knew  Dr.  Jameson  well, 
has  helped  considerably  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  book. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Snaith,  o  novelist  of  real 
distinction,  whose  work  has  hardly  beon 
sufficiently  appreciated  in  this  country, 
will  publish  this  autumn  a  new  novel 
entitled  “  The  Van  Roon.” 


The  “  Farringdon  Diary,”  which  for 
some  months  has  been  running  serially 
in  tho  Morning  Post,  is  to  be  published 
shortly  in  two  or  three  volumes  by 
Messrs.  Hutchinspn. 


Dr-  Whibley  on  Lord  Northcliffe. 

Dr.  "Whibley  has  a  good  word  to  say 
about  Lord  Northcliffe  in  his  “  Musings 
"Without  Method  ”  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  PlacJcwood.  What  he  says  is  intelli¬ 
gent.  He  hits  tho  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  says  that  Lord  Northcliffe 
“  studied  the  problem  of  distribution  as 
it  never  had  been  studied  before.”  Dr. 
Whibley  is  also  right  in  saying  that 
Viscount  Northcliffe  was  one  of  those 
rare  men  who  are  bom  to  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  what  the  pubb’c  wants. 
"  He  was,  so  to  9ay,  the  man  in  the 
street  rai.-.ed  to  the  very  highest  power.” 
As  time  went  on  Lord  Northcliffe  be¬ 
came  a  leader  of  meg.  “His  judgment 


in  domestic  politics  was  often  unsound. 
Ho  had  nlways  a  wise  understanding  of 
foreign  affairs;  he  was  unto  the  end  a 
great  patriot  and  a  great  Englishman. 
The  strife  of  parlies  may  have  seemed 
to  him  less  important  than  it-  was.”  In 
the  end,  however,  Lord  Northcliffe,  the 
man,  was  vastly  superior  to  his  own 
Press.  "  Though  in  one  aspect  he  was 
a  man  of  business,  eager  to  distribute 
his  waves  as  widely  as  possible,  though 
ho  seemed  to  embody  all  the  qualities  of 
modem  life  in  his  own  self,  he  was  a 
diligent  student  of  books  and  a  devout 
lover  of  the  past.  The  accident  of  early 
poverty  had  made  him  determined,  as 
he  said,  to  be  rich.  Yet  when  once  ho 
had  made  his  fortune  he  caved  less  than 
any  other  millionaire  for  wealth  as 
wealth.  Those  who  knew  Lord  North¬ 
cliffe  even  slightly  were  astonished  at 
the  amount  of  his  reading  and  his 
magnificent  memory.” 


Dr.  Whibley  has  also  reviewed  in 
advance  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  book. 
“  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  made  an  end  of 
reticence-,  He  is,  as  his  friends  would 
say,  '  out  for  the  stuff.'  lie  thought, 
for  a  foolish  moment,  that  he  would 
postpone  the  writing  pf  his  memoirs 
until  his  retirement.  He  hns  thought 
better  of  it.  .  .  .  And  yet  we  read  the 
news  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  authorship 
net  without  misgiving.  He  vulgarises 
literature — if  indeed  he  may  be  said  to 
have  any  touch  with  literature — as  he 
has  vulgarised  politics."  Dr.  Whibley 
charges  the  Prime  Minister  with  a  glee¬ 
ful  acceptance  of  the  hundred  thousand 
ounds.  “  If  the  acceptance  of  the  six 
gures  were  the  sure  prelude  of  his  re¬ 
tirement,  we  would  make  the  best  of  the 
loss  of  dignity.  Alas  !  when  the  vast 
sum  is  safely  lodged  at  his  bank,  he  will 
be  ready  to  rush  back  into  the  arena  ol 
politics.”  Dr.  Whibley  knows  now  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  not  using  the  price 
of  his  book  for  his  private  purposes,  but 
is  giving  the  money  for  approved  organi¬ 
sations  of  help  and  mercy. 


What  does  Dr.  Whibley  mean  when 
he  says  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will 
reveal  (for  six  figures)  the  secrets  of  his 
official  life  ?  What  has  he  ever  revealed 
for  money?  Dr.  Whibley  says:  "He 
has  discovered  a  short  cut  to  authorship 
which  escaped  all  his  rivals — Disraeli, 
Gladstone,  Lord  Balfour  and  Lord 
Rosebery.  Those  Ministers  wrote  m 
their  hours  of  leisure.  But  they  wrote 
to  pass  the  time  and  to  add  very 
moderately  to  their  income.  .  .  .  They 
used  the  talents  which  God  had  given 
them  like  gentlemen  and  scholars."  •» 
“  Atolls  of  the  Sun." 

Frederick  O’Brien,  the  author  of  that 
remarkable  book,  “  Mystic  Isles  of  the 
South  Seas,”  has  just  finished  a  new, 
volume  which  lie  calls  “  Atolls  of  the 
Sun,”  in  which  he  tells  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  among  the  small  coral  islands, 
each  of  which  supports  only  a  hundred 
or  so  inhabitants.  It  appears  that 
American  moving  picture  films  have 
penetrated  even  to  these  islands.  The 
natives  pay  an  entrance  fee  with’ 
cokernuts — a  fail-sized  bag  full  of  nuts 
for  the  sight  of  a  single  film — with  the 
result  that-  after  the  show  the  proprietor 
has  a  small  mountain  of  cokernuts  in 
the  box  office.  The  most  popular  films 
according  to  Mr.  O'Brien  are  “  the 
woolliest  sort  of  Wild  West  stories.” 
Letters  that  Novelists  Receive. 

Most ‘novelists  receive  from  time  to 
time  sarcastic  letters,  generally  anony¬ 
mous,  from  readers  of  tlieir  books  ;  but 
the  following,  which  my  friend,  Mr. 
George  Barr  McCutcheon,  the  author  of 
"Graustark,”  has  recently  printed,  will 
take  some  beating : — =A  cowboy  in 
Arizona,  living  forty  miles  from  a  post 
office  or  a  book  store,  had  found  great 
entertainment  in  the  “  Graustark  ” 
books — books  which,  to  my  thinking, 
are  among  the  very  best  of  the  Zenda 
school  of  fiction.  When  Mr. 
McCutclieon’s  “  The  Sherrods  ”  ap¬ 
pealed — a-  different  type  of  stoiy, 
with  what  was  in  those  days  considered 
a  very  “  modem  ”  setting?Mhe  cowboy 
wrote  to  the  author  expressing  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  read  the  n^w  book.  He  had,  so 
he  said,  ridden  forty  miles,  going  and 
coming,  twice  a  week  for  a  month,  but 
had  been  unable  to  secure  the  desired 
volume  at  the  nearest  town.  He  asked 
Mr.  McCutcheon  if  lie  would  send  him 
a  copy  by  post.  The  cowboy  would,  of 
course,  send  on  the  price.  Mr. 
McCutcheon,  highly  flattered,  at  once 
forwarded  a  copy  with  his  compliments, 
and  told  him  not  to  trouble  about  the 
price,  as  the  author  was  only  too  happy, 
to  make  him  a  present  of  the  book. 

A  month  later  came  a  letter  of 
acknowledgment.  It  required  but  little 
perception  on  Mr.  McCutcheon’s  part 
to  discover  that  the  cowboy  did  nob 
like  “  The  Sherrods.”  The  letter  ran  : 

“  I  don't  wonder  you  are  happy  to  give 
it  away.  You  don’t  expect  people  to 
buy  it,  do  you?  I'm  much  obliged  to 
ou  for  giving  it  to  me  for  nothing, 
ut  even  at  that  I  think  there  is  some 
change  comiug  to  me.”  It  was  there 
that  Mr.  McCutcheon  made  his  great 
mistake.  Flicked  on  the  raw,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  retaliate  politely.  He  sent  the 
cowboy  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  in 
stamps,  and  asked  if  that  made  the 
account  square.  The  cowboy  replied 
that  he  could  use  the  stamps  to  great 
advantage  in  warning  his  friends  not  to 
read  the  book ! 

A  MAN  OF  KENT. 
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HODDER  &  STOUGHTON’S  NEW  BOOKS 

A  selection  from  Hodder  &  Stoughton’s  Autumn  Announcements.  A  complete  list  giving  full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  post  free,  to  readers  of  “  The  British  Weekly.” 


Published  by  Authority 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’  EASTERN  BOOK 

Hodder  and  Stoughton,  who  had  the  honour  of  publishing  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Book  describing  His  Royal  Highness’  voyage  to  Australasia,  have  been  honoured 
with  the  Prince's  permission  to  issue  a  similar  work  dealing  with  the  Tour  through 
India  and  the  East.  This  will  be  issued  on  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan’s. 

With  Plates  in  Colour  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  4to.  7/6  net. 


THE  KING’S  PILGRIMAGE 

An  Account  of  His  Majesty  s  Journey  to  the  War  Graves  of  France  and  Belgium.  The 
volume  includes  the  full  text  of  His  Majesty’s  address  at  Terlincthun,  Rudyard  Kipling’s 
wonderful  poem,  The  King  s  Pilgrimage,”  and  56  pages  of  pictures  printed  in  photo¬ 
gravure.  The  profits  from  the  sale  will,  by  His  Majesty’s  desire,  be  distributed  among 
the  philanthropic  organisations  which  have  for  some  time  been  assisting  the  relatives 
to  visit  the  cemeteries  abroad.  "  0 

With  62  Illustrations.  Crown  4to.  Paper  2/6  net ;  Cloth  4/-  net. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 


The  Very  R»y.  Sir  George  Adam  Smith.  D.D.,  LL.D. 

-“JLrBuiiairrTiiT^ookTtMrSIduTnTTuTFropnec! 

Rev,  Professor  James  Moffatt,  D.D.,  D.Litt.— The 

Parallel  Version  ci  Dr.  Moifatt’s  Nov  Translation  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  Authorised  Version  ( Limp 
Persian,  20/-  net). 

Rev.  Principal  James  Denney.  D.D. 

Luuers  ot  rnncipal  Denney  to  his  1  aimly  and  Friends. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Janies  Moffatt.  Uniform  with  "  Letters 
of  Principal  James  Denney  to  W.  Robertson  Nicoll, 
1893-1917.” 

Giovanni  Papini. — The  Story  of  Christ. 

Rev.  John  A.  Hutton,  D.D. — The  Victory  over  Victory. 

Professor  J.  Y.  Sirnoson.  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.— 

Alan  and  toe  AiUumnenC  ox  iuimuriaiiiy. 

Rev  John  Kelman,  D.D. — Prophets  of  Yesterday. 
Rev.  Principal  A.  E.  Garvie,  M.A ,  D.D. — The 

Beloved  Disciple.  Studies  ot  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Rev.  Professor  George  Milligan.  D.D. — Here  and 
There  Among  tho  Papyri. 

Canon  Baltersby  Harford  and  Canon  Macdonald. 

— The  Life  01  Handloy  Carr  Glyn  Moule,  Bishop  of 

Durham,  1901-1920. 

Rev.  Professor  R.  E.  Welsh,  M.A.,  D.D. — Classics  of 
tlie  Boills  Quest. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Studdert- Kennedy,  M.A.,  M.C.— Plain 
Bread. 

Rev.  W.  Mackintosh  Mackay.  B.D. — Bible  Types  of 
Modern  Women.  Second  Senes, 

Archdeacon  Paterson  Smyth,  D.D.,  LL.D..  D.Litt. 

— The  Preacher  aDd  His  Sermon.  ~ 

Rev.  Professor  Alexander  Gordon,  D-D.,  D-Litt.— 

The  Third  Series  ot  Bible  Stor.es  Bo-told  for  Cluidien. 

Rev.  Principal  E.  Griffith-Jones,  M.A-,  B.D.— 
The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

Dan  Crawford. — Back  to  the  Long  Grass :  My  link 
wilta  Livingstone.  Illustrated.  1 
Rev.  Principal  L.  P.  Jacks,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D- — 

Keligious  Perplexity. 

Rev.  Professor  J.  E.  McFadyen,  D.D.—  The  Interest 
of  the  Bible. 

Rev.  Professor  A.  T.  Robertson,  M  A. ,  D.D. — A 

Tlarmony  of  cue  Gospels  lor  Students  ol  the  Life  of 

Christ. 

Types  and  Preachers  in  the  New  Testament. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Norwood,  D.D. —The  Cross  in  the  Garden. 
Rev.  Professor  J.  Alexander  Findlay,  M.A.— The 
•Realism  of  Jesus :  The  Common  sense  in  tho  Teachin g 
of  Jesus. 

Rev.  Professor  J.  Morgan  Jones,  M.A.  — The 

New  Testament  in  Modern  Education. 

Rev.  Professor  H.  T.  F.  Duckworth,  M.A. — The 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Illustrated. 

Pev.  T.  H,  Darlow,  M.A. — Christmas  Poems.  New 
and  Pevucd  Euition. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Chambers  Macaulay,  M.A.—  If  I  Miss 
the  Sunrise :  A  Hook  on  the  Keality  of  Religion. 
Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D. — The  Crises  of  the 
Christ.  Hew  Pd  it  am. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  D.D. — The  Gospel  of  the  Sovereignty. 
New  Edition. 

Rev.  Principal  James  Denney,  D.D.— Studies  in 
theology.  new  Edition. 

Gipsy  Smith.—  Evangelistic  Talks,  with  a  Foreword  by 
Rev.  James  J.  Vance,  D.D. 

Tom  Sykes.— The  Challenge  of  Brotherhood. 

Rev.  Fergus  Fergusson,  B.D.— The  Adventure. 
Addresses  to  Children. 

Amy  Le  Feuvre — The  Most  Wonderful  Story  in  the 
World  :  a  Life  of  Christ  for  Little  Children.  Illus¬ 
trated  in  Colour. 

R.  Henderson  Bland.— From  Manger  to  Cross. 

Rev.  J.  w.  G.  Ward. —Messages  from  Master  Minds. 
Rev-Professor  W.  G.  Jordan,  B.A,  D.D. —Ancient 
Hebrew  stones  and  thoir  Modern  interpretation. 

Rev.  Parton  Milam,  B.Sc.,  Lond.— Art  Thou  a 
King  Then? 

Rev-  Professor  J.  P.  Peters,  Ph.D,,  Se.D„  D.D.— 

The  Psalms  as  Liturgies. 

Rev.  Professor  W.  K.  Wright.  Ph.D.— A  Student’s 
Phuooophy  of  Religion. 

Rev.  Professor  Charles  R.  Erdman.— The  Return 
ot  Christ.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  J.  Stuart 
Holden,  D.D. 

Rev.  Professor  Moses  Buttenweiser.  Ph.D.— The 

Book  01  Joo. 

Rev.  Professor  E.  S.  Drown,  D-D. —The  Creative 
Christ — A  Study  of  tho  incarnation  in  Terms  of 
Modem  Thought. 

Our  Common  Faith.— A  Series  of  Addresses  delivered 
at  St.  Ann’s  Church,  Manchester.  Contributors  :  Rev. 
J.  E.  Roberts,  M.A.,  Professor  A.  8.  Peake,  D.D., 
Rev.  George  Jackson  ;  Rev.  George  Shillito,  Rev.  J. 
E.  Adarneon,  and  Canon  D.  Dority. 


7/6  net 


12/6  net 


7/6  net 
10/6  net 
7/6  net 

7/6  net 
7/6  net 

7/6  net 
7/6  net 

20/-  net 
7/6  net 
6/-  net 


3/6  net 
5/-  net 
3/6  net 
16 /-  net 
3/6  net 
7/6  net 

6/-  net 
3/6  net 

7/6  net 

12/6  net 

10/6  net 

5/~  net 

.7/6  net 

10/6  net 

7/6  net 

7/6  net 

3/3  net 
2/6  neb 

6 /-  net 

6/-  neb 
3/6  neb 
6/-  net 

7/6  neb 
3/6  net 
20/-  net 
20/-  neb 

6/-  net 
20/-  Dot 

6/-  net 


2/6  1 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Lord  Rosebery.— Chatham :  His  Early  Life  and 

Councct.onB.  15/-  net 

Napoleon  :  The  Last  Phase.  15/-  net 

J.  M.  Barrie _ Dear  Brutus.  A  new  Volume  of  Sir 

J  M.  Barrie’s  Plays.  (Leather,  7/6  net.)  5/- not 

The  Uniform  Edition  of  J-  M.  Barrie's  Works  — 

A  Window  iu  Tniuuis-Auld  ideue  ldyiis— My  Cady 

Nicotine— When  a  Man's  Single— MargaTet  Ogilvy— 

The  Little  White  Bird.  (Leather,  7/6  net  each.)  6/- net  each 
Courage.  The  Rectorial  Address  to  the  Students  of 
St.  Andrews  University-  (Pamphlet  Form,  Gd.  net. 

Leather,  5/-  net)  2/-  net 

Rudyard  Kipling.— Collected  Verse.  Inclusive  Edition, 

1885-1918.  ’Hie  New  One- Volume  India  Paper 
Edition.  (Also  Leather  Edition,  35/- net.)  25/- net 

The  Rudyard  Kipling  Painti  pg  Books.—' "  The 
Just-So  Stories”  Painting  Books  for  Children.  (1) 

The  Elephant’s  Child ;  (2)  The  Sing-Son"  of  Old  Man 
Kangaroo  ;  (3)  How  the  Rhinoceros  GotTlis  Skin.  3/6  net  eaoh 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Birkenhead. — Essays  and 

Papers.  Two  Volumes.  42/-  net 

Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil.— Life  of  Robert,  Marquis 

of  Salisbury,  Vol.lll,  ”  21/-  net 

Lady  Frances  Balfour.— The  Life  of  George,  Fourth 

Earl  ot  Aberdeen,  iLG.,  K.T.  Two  Volumes.  42/-  net 

Lady  Airlie. — Lady  Palmerston  and  Her  Times.  Two 

Volumes.  30/-  net 

Lord  Ernest  Hamilton  — Forty  Years  On.  Illustrated  15/-  net 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Riddell. — Some  Things  That 
Matter.  (Popular  EmUon,  ■£/-  net.) 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson.  Bart..  G-B.E-— The  Life  of 


Sir  Aithur  Pearson.  By  Sydney  Dark.  Illustrated. 

Arthur  Conan  Doyle-— The  Coming  of  the  Fairies. 
Illustrated. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  1LP^ — Past 

Times  and  Pastimes.  Tuo  I  Vs. 

Sir  Landon  Ronald.— Variations  on  a  Personal  Theme  10/6  net 

John  St.  Log  Strachey.^-The  Adventure  of  Living. 

Illustrated. 


7/6  net 
10/6  net 
12/6  net 
42/-  net 


G.  K.  Chesterton. — What  I  Saw  in  America. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman.  — England— After 
the  War. 


20/-  net 
12/6  not 


10/6  neb 
21/-  ne 


Sir  Basil  Thomson. — Queer  People.  Illustrated. 

Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell.— A  Labrador  Doctor.  The  Auto¬ 
biography  ot  W.  T.  Grenfell,  M.D.  Popular  Edition.  7/6  neb 

Ret'.  R.  H.  Strachan,  D.D.— The  Soul  of  Modern 


Poetry. 

Sir  William  V/atson.- 


■A  Huudred  Poems. 

-Songs  of  Faith 


G.  A.  Sluddert-Kennedy,  M.A.,  M  C. - 
aud’Doubt.  (Cloth,  2/6  net). 

J.  C.  Sq'iim.—  Essays  at  Large. 

Books  Reviewed. 

James  L.  BecU,  LL.D. — The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  With  Introduction  by  the  Earl  of  Balfour 

Antonio  Fogazzaro. — The  Life  of  Antonio  Fogazzaro. 
A  Spiritual  biography  of  the  Author  of  “The  Saint.” 

David  Williamson.— Sir  John  Kirk.  A  Philanthropist's 
Life  Story. 

F.  Herbert  Stead,  M.A  — The  Unseen  Leadership. 

Sir  John  James  Baddeley  (Lord  Mayor).  — Cripple- 
gate :  One  ot  the  Twenty-six  Wards  of  the  City  of 
London.  Illustrated. 

Arthur  Mee.— Arthur  Mee’a  Golden  Year :  Over  the  Hills 
and  Far  Away,  Illustrated. 

Lady  Sybil  Grant— The  End  of  the  Day. 

Wilfred  Campbell — The  Collected  Verse  of  Wilfred 
Campbell. 

Jean  Guthrie -Smith. — Adventure  Square — Poems. 

Henry  Van  Dyke— Thv  Sea  is  Great,  Our  Boats  are 
Small. 

Huw  Menai.— Through  the  Upcast  Shaft. 

J.  Henri  Pafare.— The  Life  of  the  Weevil  — More 
Beetles, 


7/6  net 
10/6  net 

2/-  net 
7/6  net 
7/6  net 

7/6  net 

15/-  net 

3/6  net 
6/-  net 

25/-  net 

7/6  net 
2/6  neb 

15 1-  net 
6/-  net 


2/6  n 

2/6  n 


Zane  Grey — Tales  of  Lonely  Trails.  Illustrated. 

Rex  Beach. — Oh  I  Shoot.  The  Confessions  of  an 
Agitatod  Sportsman.  Illustrated. 

Thomas  H.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  B.D.— The  Drama  of 
a  Senes  01  nettectiona  on  Shakespeare's  Seven 


8/6  net  each 
15/-  net 

15/-  neb 


—Indian  Legends  of  Vancouver 


Lite. 

Ages. 

Alfred  Carmichael.- 

Islaud. 

Sidney  H.  Fry. -Bill  mr, is  Illustrated. 

F.  R.  Burrow.— Mv  Toumamente,  Illustrated. 

G.  L.  Jessop.— A  Cricketer’s  Log.  Illustrated. 

PtviUip  Boswood  Balln-H  M.A.  P.Litt.-Group 

1  este  ot  Intelligence. 

Mental  Tests 

The  Neiy  Culture  Bonita — Art — Practical  Collecting 
Voiume^*UI,— History— Modern  History.  First 


7/6  nab 

20/-  net 
12/6  net 
16/-  neb 


6/-  neb 
6 1-  net. 


6/-  net 
each 


FICTION. 


(Author  of 


A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson.— This  Freedom. 

"H  Winter  Comes.”  32nd  Edition.) 

John  Buchan. — Hunlingtower. 

Leonard  Merrick.— To  Tell  You  the  Truth. 

“Sapper ’’  (Cyril  McNeile).— The  Black  Gang. 

Baroness  Orczy.—  Tho  Triumph  of  the  Scarlet 
Pimpernel. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parke r.  — Ca mac. 


1  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration'1 

and  I  in  Lotus  Land. 


(Author  of).— Jack 


O.  Douglas.—  Ami  and  Her  Mother. 

E.  Phillips  Oppenlveim — The  Great  Prince  Shan. 

Rex  Beach.— Flowing  Gold, 

Peter  B.  Kyne— Cannv  Ricks  Retires 
Ruby  M.  Ayres— A  Gamble  with  Love. 

Margaret  Pedler— Ths  Vision  of  Desire. 
JSS^Oweii-Roberl  Gregory.  Tho  History  of  a  Little 

Stewart  Edward  White.-Qn  Tip  Toe  (A  Romance 
ot  the  Red  Woods.) 

James  Oliver  Curwood— The  Country  Beyond. 
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J.  J-  Bell. — Secret  Cards. 
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Janet  Laing. — The  Honeycoinbers. 
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Dion  Clayton  Calthrop. — The  Faithful  Heart. 

F.  E.  Penny. — The  Swami’s  Curse. 

Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds. — The  Lost  Discovery. 

Edison  Marshall. — Shepherds  of  the  Wild. 

Clarence  E.  Mulford. — Tex — of  Bar  20. 

William  MacLeod  Paine. — Man-Sire. 

Robert  W.  Simpson. — The  Gray  Ch&rteris. 

Bertrand  W.  Sinclair. — The  Hidden  Places. 

Bernard  Cronin. — Bluff  Stakes. 

Huibert  Footner. — Country  Love, 

Frederick  Wallace. — Salt  Seas  and  Sailormen. 
Robert  Stead. — Neighbours. 

Heaton  NichoUg.— Bayete  1  (Hail  to  the  King). 

Basil  King.— The  Dust  Flower. 

W.  A.  Fraser.— Caste  (a  powerful  Indian  Romance). 
Julius  Regis.— No.  13,  Toroni.  (A  new  detective  writer). 
Frank  L.  Packard.— Doors  of  the  Night. 

Charles  Alden  Seltzer.— (1)  “ Beau”  Rand,  (2)  "Square 
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W.  Patterson  White. 

J.  P.  Marquand. — The  Unspeakable  Gentleman. 

Henry  James  Forman.— The  Man  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe.  7/6  net 
Madge  and  Leslie  Howard  Gordon.— ^The  Borderer.  3/6  net 
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Arthur  Rackham. — The  Wonder  Book,  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  Illustrated  with  plates  in  colour  by 
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M.  E.  Gray.— Little  .  Women,  by  Lonisa  M.  Alcott. 
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Gwynedd  M.  Hudson,— Alice’s  Adventuros  in  Wonder- 
land,  by  Lewis  Carroll.  Illustrated  with  plates  in 
colour  and  line  by  Gwynedd  M.  Hudson.  (Edition  de 
Luxe,  Signed,  £2  2s.  net)  15/-  net 

The  Oxford  Edition  o!  the  Poets.— The  Oxford 
Tennyson.  Uniform  with  Browning  and  Shakespeare. 
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THE  BRITISH  WEEKLY. 


"THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.’’ 

To  the  Editor  of  The  British  Weekly. 

Dear  Sir, — Owing  to  my  being  far  away 
from  home,  in  the  North,  I  have  only 
to-day  seen  last  week's  British  Weekly 
and  Dr.  Peake's  letter.  Its  rhetorical 
voluminosity  is  seductive,  but  at  present 
I  can  pay  attention  only  to  the  occasional 
points  of  criticism  that  peer  through  the 
flowing  verbal  tide.  I  am  glad  that  Dr. 
Peake  has  been  roused  into  the  open  in 
this  controversy  in  the  “  B.W.”  by  Aho 
striking  quotation  of  a  most  significant 
sentence  from  his  pen.  It  can  in  very 
truth  more  than  "  plausibly  be  made  to 
support  my  contention.”  The  Professor 
blames  me  because  I  quoted  his  curious 
refinements  without  entering  into  a  con- 
tioversy  he  happens  to  have  had  with  a 
certain  contributor  to  the  Bible  League 
Quarterly.  No  discussion  of  that  contro¬ 
versy  could  alter  the  essential  significance 
of  the  quoted  sentence.  It  would  have 
been  as  delicious  with  the  controversy 
attached  as  it  was  without  it.  Yet,  as  far 
as  I  noticed  the  controversy,  it  gave  me 
curious  thoughts.  Dr.  Driver’s  ninth 
edition  is  furiously  invoked  to  save  him 
from  his  fifth.  Events  have  notably 
moved  with  embarrassing  now  light  in  the 
interval.  It  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon’s  protest  that  he  could  not  fashion 
his  gospel  to  the  times  because  he  did  not 
know  what  now  wisdom  the  newspapers 
would  publish  the  next  morning. 

Dr.  Tisdall  is  quite  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  matters  referred  to  regarding 
himself,  but,  if  apologies  are  called  for, 
there  are  many  debts  outstanding  from  the 
Higher  Critics.  In  my  ‘‘  Organic  Unity 
of  the  Pentateuch  ”  I  showed  again  and 
again  that  Dr.  Driver  (in  his  latest 
edition  at  that  date)  had  dealt  unfairly, 
in  his  manufacture  of  discrepancies,  with 
(Hebrew  verbs,  phrases  and  passages. 
Those  demonstrations  have  never  been 
answered,  yet,  although  Dr.  Driver  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  the  book,  he  never  apolo¬ 
gised  to  the  sacred  documents  for  these 
proven  misrepresentations.  Dr.  James 
Orr  tells  us  how  Dr.  Driver  fumed 
because  Dr.  Orr  showed  how  archseological 
discovery  had  upset  the  contention  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  as  specially  voiced  by 
Noldeke,  that  Gen.  xiv.  was  not,  and 
could  not  be,  historical.  In  his  dour  and 
strong  logical  way  Dr.  Orr  proves  hia  case 
to  tVvo  hilt  for  any  clear-thinking, 
biased  mind.  Yet  one  has  never  heard  of 
an  apology  from  Dr.  Driver  to  Dr.  Orr 
on  account  of  that  important  matter, 
am  at  present  far  away  from  books,  but, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  faithfully,  Dr. 
Peake  has  endorsed  this  singular  attitudo 
of  his  late  master  in  criticism.  If  I  am 
wrong  I  offer  my  apology  in  advance,  for 
I  am  anxious  not  to  paint  the  Higher 
Criticism  worse  than  it  is.  But  if  I  am 
right  I  hope  that  the  apology  to  the 
memory  of  that  great  and  sane  critic  Dr. 
James  Orr  will  not  be  delayed. 

The  disagreement  of  the  Higher  Critics 
among  themselves  is  a  very  minor  matter, 
so  that  Dr.  Peake's  hard  labour  to  mini¬ 
mise  it  is  scarcely  worth  his  trouble. 
Sceptical  criticism  of  all  grades  is  still 
sceptical  criticism,  and  the  rationalistic 
groundwork  still  remains  in  all.  We  view 
the  clash  of  arms  between  competing  scep¬ 
ticisms  with  slight  emotion.  Yet  the 
significance  of  these  divisions  is  greater 
than  Dr.  Peake  would  wish  us  to  believe. 
When  one  or  another  Higher  Critic  has 
pulverised  “  results  ”  which  other  critics 
have  held  ”  assured,”  the  residual  con¬ 
sensus,  be  it  what  it  may,  has  obviously 
lost  the  lusJxe  of  infallibility. 

I  regret  that  I  must  seriously  maintain 
that  the  sentence  quoted  from  Dr.  Peake 
represents,  in  fact,  an  attliude  of  mind 
which  seeks  by  compilation  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  a  thoroughly  ex  parte  kind  to  force 
the  sceptical  criticism  through  the  country 
by  parading  the  weight  of  numbers.  I 
strongly  hold  these  tactics  to  be  unfair 
and  unworthy,  and  I  protest  against  them 
in  the  name  of  the  eternal  freedom  of 
minds.  It  is  the  trump  card  of  the  second- 
rate  sceptics  throughout  the  country,  and 
these  are  only  following  the  lead  of  their 
masters.  Professor  Jackson  had  it  in  the 
forefront  of  his  Article,  and  it  is  blazoned 
in  Dr.  Peake’s  letter.  ^Eliminations  by 
antagonists  aro  untrustworthy.  The  com¬ 
plete  Old  Testament  scholar  is  yet  to  bo 
found. 

lfe  would  need  to  be  an  expert  in  all  the 
Semitic  languages,  in  all  archteological  re¬ 
search,  and  in  all  old-world  history.  He 
would  need,  further,  to  be  without  evolu¬ 
tionary,  naturalistic  or  rationalistic  bias. 
'And  he  would  need  to  give  every  depart¬ 
ment  equal  opportunity  of  consideration  in 
the  processes  of  an  unspeculative,  rigidly 
logical  mind.  The  result  of  such  a  process 
of  elimination  would  be  startling.  Dr. 
Driver  would  certainly  cease  to  be 
reckoned  ns  an  Old  Testament  scholar, 
and,  if  I  have  lightly  understood  Dr. 
Peake's  writings,  his  name  would  also  be 
eliminated.  J  he  fair  and  common-sense 


way  is  obvious.  There  is  a  number  of  Old 
Testament  problems  lying  within  the 
domain  of  a  certain  radius  of  competent 
scholarship.  All  scholars  within  that 
radius  have  power  of  judgment  on  these 
problems,  and  must  be  reckoned  with.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  pro¬ 
fessor,  or  even  write  a  book.  He  may 
prefer  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  or 
to  spread  the  eternal  word  of  Christ  in 
some  other  way.  The  demand  to  assess 
exact  shades  of  scholarship  in  this  and 
that  direction  is  both  inept  and  impossible. 
While  there  remain  scholars  with  com-* 
petence  to  judge,  be  they  few  or  many, 
this  attempt  of  the  sceptical  critics  to  rule 
them  out  of  existence  is  not  rational  judg¬ 
ment,  but  irrational  Juggernaut.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  my  sober  statement  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  creates  no  ”  phantom  army  begotten 
by  inordinate  desire,”  but  that  the  “  inor¬ 
dinate  desire  and  fantastic  imagination  ” 
belong  to  Dr.  Peak©  and  his  fellows  when 
they  combine  in  the  unlofty  device  of 
denying  scholarship  to  competent  men 
who  contest  their  speculative  positions. 
The  gibe  about  the  writing  of  technical 
books  flashes  strong  light  on  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  professional  outlook,  nnd  I 
scarcely  expect  that  any  words  of  mine 
will  make  Dr.  Peake  really  understand  the 
preacher's  wider  standpoint.  The  advan¬ 
tages  the  professorial  ring  possesses  in 
such  publication  is  obvious  to  most,  and 
I  do  not  depreciate  the  need  or  the  value 
of  the  publication  of  such  technical  books 
as  professors  seem  to  live  for.  But  men 
who  are  serving  the  kingdom  in  non-pro- 
fessorial  ways  may  find  other  methods 
more  practicable  in  the  midst  of  their 
many  wider  duties,  and  the  new  defensive 
attitude  of  the  sceptical  critics  proves  that 
these  methods  are  not  ineffective.  But  the 
gibe  is  quite  natural  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  professorial  outlook,  and  it  is 
welcome  to  remain  for  what  it  is  worth. 

As  to  comparative  numbers,  we  are 
under  no  illusion  at  all.  The  vogue  of  the 
hour  is  naturalistic,  rationalistic,  scep¬ 
tical.  “  Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is 
the  way  that  leadeth  into  life,  and  few 
there  be  that  find  it.”  To  pile  up  a  great 
list  of  German  sceptics  is  quite  easy.  But, 
beyond  that, .the  professorial  ring  is  almost 
completely  sceptical.  The  students  in  our 
colleges  are  resolutely  drilled  in  tho 
sceptical  criticism,  and  can  escape  only 
through  martyrdom.  Official  ecclesiasti- 
cism  has  largely  passed' over  into  the  hands 
of  the  sceptics.  Wo  are  in  as  definite  a 
minority  as  the  disciples  were  when  the 
question  was  asked,  “  Have  any  of  our 
rulers  or  of  the  Pharisees  believed  on 
(Him?  "  Bnt  the  attempt  to  drive  Jug¬ 
gernaut  over  those  disciples  proved  a 
failure.  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the 
most  important  and  indisputable  fact  that 
against  any  list  of  German  and  other 
sceptics  we  set  the  names  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  His  chosen  witnesses.  The  chief 
and  unmistakable  Antagonist  of  modern 
sceptical  criticism  is  the  Son  of  God. 

“  He  that  falls  on  this  rock  shall  be 
broken.” 

The  term  “  evangelical  ”  is  widely  and 
grossly  abused  to-day,  but  when  Dr.  Peake 
calls  himself  “  an  orthodox  evangelical 
Christian,”  I  take  him  to  mean  simply 
what  he  says.  But  that  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  the  ”  evangelical  ”  faith — the 
holy  apostolic  Gospel — has  been  maimed 
and  broken  throughout  the  Churches  in 
pulpit  and  in  pew  by  the  sceptical  crusade 
with  which  he  boasts  of  being  associated. 
In  this  regard  Wellhausen’s  logic  is  prov¬ 
ing  the  logic  of  life.  I  fear  I  cannot  end 
my  letter  with  any  ”  perfectly  delicious  ” 
retort,  for  I  solemnly  agree  with  my 
friend  the  editor  of  the  Bible  League 
Quarterly  that  the  so-called  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism  is  the  subtlest  instrument  of  the 
Satanic  opposition  to  the  word  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  that  the  enemy  of  divine  truth  has 
yet  devised. — Yours  sincerely, 

John  Thomas. 
Sunderland,  August  24. 


"  THE  charm  of  NORTHFIELD.” 
To  the  Editor  of  The  British  Weekly. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Spurr’s  article,  The 
Charm  of  Northfield,”  is  most  interesting, 
and  we  readers  of  The  British  Weekly 
are  indebted  to  him  for  it.  I  would 
reiterate  his  remarks  :  “  We  have  nothing 
in  England  quite  like  Northfield.  There 
is  room  amongst  us  for  the  establishment 
of  a  '  conference  ’  on  similar  lines,  in 
which  tho  devotional,  educational,  social, 
practical  and  the  missionary  elements  shall 
be  blended  as  a  whole.” 

I  have  just  been  reading  again  Henry 
Drummond’s  Life,  by  (Sir)  George  Adam 
Smith.  From  Northfield  in  July,  1887, 
Drummond  wrote:  “Northfield  is  liko 
Crieff  without  tho  high  mountains,  but 
with  a  bigger  river  and  more  timber.  It 
very  beautiful,  and  Moody  is  as  grand 
as  ever.  .  .  .” 

Perhaps  some  day  Crieff  may  become  tho 
Scottish  Northfield.  I  am  sure  noted 
Americans  would  cross  in  a  July-August 
conference  on  similar  line6.  Remember 
Dr.  Jowett’s  impressions  at  Copenhagen, 
Let  us  get  together.” — Sincorely  yours, 
Samuel  Hogg. 

August  29,  1922. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  GOSPEL? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  British  Weekly. 

Dear  Sir,— I  am  interested  in  the  Rev. 
Philippe  Fallot’s  letter  which  appears  in 
your  issuo  of  August  31.  Ho  defines  the 
“  essential  fundamentals,”  as  he  calls 
them,  of  the  “  Protestant  Evangelical 
Faith.”  He  quotes  nine  propositions  which 
in  his  opinion  contain  these  "  essential 
fundamentals,”  and  continues  :  “  Wo  there¬ 
for©  claim  that  we  alone  are  entitled  to 
the  designation  ‘  orthodox  evangelicals.’  ” 

Has  he  over  considered  what  tho 
“  evangel  ”  (Greek  “  evangelion,”  English 
■<  good  news,”  old  English  ”  Gospel  ”)  is? 
It  was  the  name  coined  by  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  to  describe  His  message.  It  is 
defined  in  the  Gospels  of.  Matthew,  Mark 
and  Lulio  as  "  The  good  news  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,”  or  “  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,”  or,  shol-tly  written,  “of  the 
Kingdom ‘  —phrases  which  all  stand  for 
the  same  thing.  1  may  refer  to  Mark  i.  15, 
Matthew  iv.  23,  Luke  iv.  43  and  viii.  1. 
Everybody  who  reads  these  threo  Gospels 
intelligently  will  perceive  that  the  whole 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  focussed  on  tho 
Kingdom  of  God  and  centres  round  that 
idea.  For  instance,  it  deals  with  such 
things  as  the  change  of  heart  ("  repent¬ 
ance  ”)  or  turning  (“conversion”)  re¬ 
quired  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom ;  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  as  in 
the  parable©,  and  the  type  of  mind,  and 
conduct  characteristic  to  it,  as  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  on 
what  tho  Kingdom  is.  I  have  discussed  it 
in  a  little  book  called  ”  The  Good  News  : 
What  Is  It?  ”*  The  conclusion  I  reach, 
put  shortly  and  inadequately,  is  that  tho 
Kingdom  is  (1)  a  grasp  of  the  universe  as 
a  spiritual  reality.  The  world  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  infinite  and  universal  mind. 
In  short  the  world  as  God's  world  as 
centred  'in  God.  (2)  This  involves  a 
“  changed  ”  attitude  to  life.  A  new  sense 
of  the  place  of  individual  man  and  of  the 
relations  between  man  and  brother  man 
as  children  of  God  and  parts  of  tho 
Kingdom.  (3)  The  Kingdom  is  also  a  social 
ideal,  a  fellowship  of  men  who  accept  the 
world  as  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  6trive 
to  realise  this  ideal  in  human  life. 

I  must'  protest  against  anybody  using 
this  famous  word  of  Jo6us,  the  “  evangel,” 
as  applying  to  anvthing  but  what  Jesus 
applied  to  it— the  Kingdom  of  God. 

In'  Mr.  Fallot’s  nine  heads  there  is  not 
a  single  mention  of  “  the  Kingdom,”  and 
many° of  them,  such  as  No.  4,  “  the  utter 
depravity  of  human  nature  in  consequence 
of  the  Fall,”  have  no  relation  to  the 
Kingdom  teaching  or  to  any  words  of 
Jesus. 

I  write  this  because  the  matter  is  of 
very  wide  importance.  Not  only  ought 
people  who  style  themselves  “  evangelical  ” 
to  make  sure  what  the  “  evangelion  ”  is, 
but  I  am  sure  that  people  would  be  much 
more  interested  ii»- 1  he  of  Jesus 

than  in  anything  else,  I  think  most  laymen 
would  agree  that  most  of  the  ’dogmas  com¬ 
prised  'hi  these  nino  hfcds  no  longer 
interest  the  average  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  understood 
and  expounded  by  Jesus  is  a  conception 
and  system  of  thought  as  fresh,  startling 
and  potent  to-day  as  when  it  was  first  pro¬ 
claimed  as  “  Tho  good  news  ”  upon  the 
slopes  of  Galilee. — I  am,  yours  faith¬ 
fully,  John  Gordon  Jameson 

(M.P.  for  West  Edinburgh). 

Ardwall,  Kirkcudbright. 

September  4,  1922. 


DR.  PARKES  CADMAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  British  Weekly. 

Sir, — On  the  eve  of  returning  to  Spring- 
field  will  you  allow  me  to  endorse  all  you 
have  said  regarding  Dr.  Parkes  Cadman! 

Should  Dr.  Cadman  be  prevailed  upon 
to  leave  America,  there  is  no  clergyman 
who  would  be  more  profoundly  missed 
from  among  us.  I  happen  to  know  of  the 
tremendous  demand  made  upon  him. 
Aside  from  his  great  pulpit  work  no  one 
among  us  is  more  eagerly  sought  by  all 
denominations.  He  cannot  begin  to  fulfil 
all  the  requests. 

He  is  a  master  teacher,  a  magnetic 
preacher,  and  a  true  lover  of  all  men. 
Blessed  indeed  are  the  communities  which 
feel  the  touch  of  his  abundant  life.  His 
acceptance  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to 
Westminster  and  Great  Britain  and  a 
tremendous  loss  to  the  churches  of  God  in 
America-— Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Rev.)  J.  Burford  Parry. 

Hops  Congregational  Church, 

Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


REMARKABLE  BOOK  BY  REV. 
HERBERT  STEAD,  M.A. 

Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  pub¬ 
lish  this  week,  at  6s.  net,  ”  The  Un¬ 
seen  Leadership,”  by  Rev.  F.  Herbert 
Stead,  M.A.,  Warden  of  Browning  Hall, 
1894-1921.  Mr.  Stead  has  been  known 
to  many  as  a  man  of  rip©  scholarship, 
practical  insight,  and  rare  imaginative 
power.  In  this  fascinating  volume  he 
tells  us  it  was  the  initiative  from  the 
Unseen  which  led  to  the  founding  of 
the  Browning  Settlement,  the  sum¬ 
moning  of  the  Hague  Conference,  tho 
enactment  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  the 
movement  for  Wo rkl -Labour  Evange¬ 
lism,  and  other  notable  events  of  our 
time.  We  have  already  given  oun 
readers  some  indication  of  Mr.  Stead’s 
views  on  "the  Miracle  of  tho  Marne,” 
and  we  earnestly  desire  to  commend  to 
them  these  chapters  of  self-revelation. 
Mr.  Stead  is  among  the  foremost 
leaders  in  the  movement  for  the  final 
abolition  of  war.  His  actions  and 
his  writings  are  inspired  by  lofty  faith 
and  hope. 

*  The  Good  Newt:  What  Is  jt ?  By 
J.  G.  Jameson.  M.P.  (Macniven  and 
Wallace,  Edinburgh.  2s.  6d.) 


THE  LATE  ARCHDEACON 
WATKINS. 

By  One  Who  Knew  Him. 

("  British  Weekly  "  Special.) 

The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Watkins,  who 
passed  away  at  Brighton  last  week,  wa 4 
one  of  the  few  men  who,  having  left  the 
Free  Church  ministry,  reach  high  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Anglican  Church.  In  the 
early  ’sixties  he  was  accepted  as  a  can¬ 
didate  by  the  Wesle)an  Conference,  and 
spent  three  years  at  Richmond  College, 
though  he  “  travelled  ”  in  one  circuit 
only.  He  was  episcopally  ordained  in 
1870,  after  student  life  at  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  London,  and  Balliol,  where  he  was 
a  scholar.  Apart  fromi  his  scholarship 
and  ability,  he  owed  much  to  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Bishop  Lightfoot,  whose  “  lieu¬ 
tenant  ”  he  came  to  be  in  the  Northern 
Diocese.  For  many  years  he  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Univerity  of 
Durham.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
thirty-five  years  ago  the  occupants  of 
the  two  Chairs  in  the  Faculty  of  Theo¬ 
logy  there  were  men  who  had  enjoyed 
Methodist  training  and  upbringing — 
Adam  Story  Farrar,  D.D. ,  and  Henry 
W.  Watkins,  D.D.  Dr.  Farrar,  who 
was  the  most  popular  lecturer  of  his 
time  at  Durham,  was  a  Wesleyan  minis- 
tar’s  son,  and  was  never  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  hi9  debt  to  Methodism. 
Occasionally  he  would  entertain  special 
preachers,  and  be  found  amongst  their 
hearers  in  Old  Elvet  Chapel.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  both  these  Professors  were 
Bampton  Lecturers — Dr.  Watkins  in 
1890.  The  present  writer,  though  an 
Arts  student,  was  a  member  of  Dr. 
Watkins’ Greek  Testament  class. 

He  was  a  racy,  interesting  lecturer, 
and  took  an  individual  interest  in  his 
men,  inviting  them  to  breakfast  once 
a  session  to  the  Archdeaconry,  a  house 
presided  over  graciously  by  the  daughter 
of  the  famous  doctor,  Sir  H.  Thompson. 
Only  once  had  the  writer  of  these  notes 
the  privilege  of  hearing  him  preach. 
It  was  at  a  week-evening  service  during 
Lent,  in.  one  of  the  city  churohes.  He 
spoke  from  the  chanoel  steps,  without 
any  MS.  note,  simply,  earnestly,  faith¬ 
fully.  That  address  ^vas  in  the 
Methodist  style  and  had'the  Methodist 
note  about  it — a  literary  evangelistic 
appeal. 

Dr.  Frank  Byron  Jevons,  the  present 
Principal  of  Bishop  Hatfield’s  Hall, 
Durham,  dedicates  his  able  "  History 
of  Greek  Literature  ”  to  his  colleague, 
the  Archdeacon,  gratefully.  It  was 
quite  understood  amongst  the  men  of 
our  time  that  Dr.  Jevons  owed  his 
emergence  from  agnosticism  into  the 
light  of  the  Christian  faith  to  his  friend, 
so  that  the  gratitude  was  richly  de¬ 
served.  After  so  many  years  of  service 
to  the  University,  diocese  and  city,  he 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

A.  O.  S. 


THE  VANISHING  POINT* 

Those  who  enjoyed  “  The  Kingdom 
Round  the  Corner  ” — and  they  were 
many — will  welcome  another  tale  ot 
romance  and  intrigue  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Coningsby  Dawson.  The  charac¬ 
ters  stand  out  in  bold  relief  and  move 
across  the  stage,  where  the  scene  shifts 
rapidly  between  London,  Dover  and 
Central  Europe.  There  are  two  women, 
both  ravishingly  lovely,  one  of  whom  is 
either  a  fiend  incarnate  or  a  Joan  of 
Arc,  pure  in  heart,  with  the  light  of 
sacrifice  in  her  eyes;  she  keeps  us 
bafflingly  in  doubt  to  the  end.  There  is 
a  fanatical  Russian  saint,  seeking  self- 
immolation  ;  the  “  little  grandmother  ” 
and  an  Amerioanmillionaire  who  gambles 
with  foodstuffs,  and  whose  intimacy  with 
the  two  women  leads  him  to  play  a 
great,  unrehearsed  part  in  the  terrible 
drama  of  famine-stricken  Central 
Europe.  Almost  Zolaesque  are  Mr. 
Dawson’s  descriptions  of  the  famine 
terror  in  Austria  and  Poland,  of  the 
death  train,  of  the  starving  hordes 
“  marohing  to  the  lands  of  plenty  like 
Death  swinging  his  scythe,  like  a  pestil¬ 
ence,  like  gaunt  wolves.”  If  sometimes 
we  feel  Mr.  Dawson’s  style  borders  on 
the  melodramatic,  there  are  times  when 
we  know  he  speaks  from  experience  end 
does  not  exaggerate,  when  he  tells  of 
the  sufferings  in  the  vast  area  with 
which  ho  is  familiar. 

MISS  MORGAN  GIBBON'S  NEW 
NOVEL.t 

How  unsmoothly  runs  the  course  of 
love  and  how,  in  the  end,  things  gener¬ 
ally  work  themselves  straight  form  the 
subject  of  Miss  Morgan  Gibbon’s  new 
novel.  A  pretty  red-haired  girl  is  the 
heroine.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  by 
the  way,  that  auburn  hair  is  in  favour 
at  present  with  the  woman  novelist. 
Rebecca  West’s  Ellen,  in  "  The 
Judge,”  has  flaming  tresses.  The  plot 
of  11  The  Way  of  the  World  ’’  circles 
round  Judith  Prendergast  and  her 
numerous  lovers.  There  are  no  dull 
patches  in  the  story.  The  author  has 
the  knnek  of  making  us  interested  in 

*  The  Vanishing  Point.  By  Coningsby 
Dawson.  (Hutchinson.  7s.  6d.) 

t  The  Way  of  the  World.  By  M.  Morgan 
Gibbon.  (Hutchinson.  7s.  6d.  net.) 


her  people,  partly  because  her  types  are 
easily  recognisable,  partly  because  she 
gives  to  them  some  touch  that  is  dis¬ 
tinguishing.  We  have  all  met  her 
Lady  Hannay,  a  “consolablo  widow,” 
about  to  marry  for  the  third  time,  who 
believes  that  life  is  a  sequence  of  well- 
arranged  causes  and  effects,  and  that 
her  powers  are  given  her  for  use,  and 
Mrs.  Rawlins,  tho  vicar's  wife,  whose 
husband’s  parish  is  her  kingdom.  Miss 
Morgen  Gibbon  has  a  sane  outlook  on 
men  and  affairs,  which  informs  many 
a  passage  i*i  her  book.  She  has  aft 
times  a  pretty  wit,  that  does  not  become 
wearisome  through  constant  flashing. 
In  "The  Way  of  the  World”  she  Is 
writing  within  her  strength,  and  we 
expect  oven  greater  work  from  her  pen. 

M.  A.  & 


AN  INDISPENSABLE  GAZETTEER.* 

Messrs.  Philip  have  published  in 
one  handsomely  bound  volume  a 
"  Gnzotteor  Index  of  the  World.”  Ae 
a  book  of  reference,  its  skilfully 
arranged  and  up-to-date  information  is 
invaluable  in  any  woik  where  speedy 
consultation  is  necessary.  It  is  as  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  office-table  as  the 
dictionary  or  “  Who’s  Who,”  and  no 
reference  library  is  complete  without 
it.  For  the  general  reader  there  aro 
many  interesting  facts  to  be  learned 
from  the  brief  descriptive  notes.  Turn' 
to  the  Index  and  take  any  name  at 
random,  say,  Aarhuus  or  Saint  Quen¬ 
tin.  "  Aarhuus  ” — we  read — “  Den¬ 
mark,  seaport,  bishop's  see,  library, 
manufactures,  population  65,900." 
11  Saint  Quentin,  Aisne,  France,  town, 
‘  the  Manchester  of  France,'  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  sugar ;  battles  1557,  1870  ; 
British  lines  broken,  March,  town  re¬ 
captured,  October,  1918 ;  population, 
65,571.”  The  book  presents  descrip¬ 
tions  of  100,000  places ;  their  latitude 
and  longitude  are  also  given.  Census 
figures  for  Great  Britain  (1921)  and  the 
United  States  (1920)  are  included  in 
the  volume. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  OPEN  AIR.t 

Mr.  Edison  Marshall’s  latest  story, 

"  Shepherds  of  the  Wild,”  is  of  Smoky 
Land;  on  the  great  shoulders  of  the 
Rockies.  “It  was  not  a  land  for 
gentle  folk.  It  was  a  hard,  grim  place, 
a  forbidding  land  where  the  sun  was  a 
curse  in  summer  and  the  winds  a 
stinging  lash  in  winter,  where  great 
glaciers  gleamed  m  the  morning  light 
and  snow  fields  lay  unchanging  above 
the  lino  where  the  timber  became  stun¬ 
ted  and  died."  Smoky  Land  was  in¬ 
habited  by  Spread  Horn,  a  huge, 
lovable  old  elk ;  Broken  Fang,  a  giant 
cougar,  who  during  his  exciting  life 
had  done  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of 
damage  to  cattle  and  sheep  ;  innumer¬ 
able  coyotes,  rattle-snakes  and  such¬ 
like.  Hugh  Gaylord,  a  wealthy 
waster,  goes  to  Smoky  Land  for  a  fort¬ 
night’s  big-game  hunting.  While 
there  he  comes  upon  a  slieep-camp 
tragedy,  and  eventually  becomes  shep¬ 
herd  to  three  thousand  sheep  owned  by 
ai  plucky  girl  and  her  father.  These 
shepherding  days  were  good  to  Hugh 
“All  his  life,  it  seemed  to  him,  his 
spirit  had  gone  groping — here  and 
there — for  something  it  could  never 
find  ;  and  here,  behind  the  flocks,  it  had 
found  it  at  last.”  The  story  of  the 
great  forest  fire  and  how  the  flocks  were 
led  to  safety  by  Spot,  the  mountain  ram, 
is  well  done.  Mr.  Ellison  Marshall's 
books  aro  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in 
a  stuffy  city. 

MUIRHEAD’S  NORTH  EASTERN 
FRANCE.} 

Mr.  Findlay  Muirhead  has  added  4 
new  volume  to  his  incomparable  series 
of  Blue  Guides.  He  has  had  for  a 
colleague  M.  Maroel  Monmarch<5,  the 
accomplished  editor-in-chief  of  a  long 
series  of  notable  guide-books.  General 
Sir  Frederick  Maurice  supplies  a  help¬ 
ful  chapter  on  “  The  British  Cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  West.”  This  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  “  The  American  Opera¬ 
tions  on  the  Western  Front,’’  and  "  The 
French  Campaigns  in  the  West”  Visi¬ 
tors  to  the  battlefields  will  find  careful 
detailed  guidance  under  a  separate 
heading. 

For  the  traveller  to  North-Eastern 
France  this  Blue  Guides  which  is  a 
marvel  of  cheapness  at  10s.  net,  is  to¬ 
day  an  indispensable  companion.  Pre¬ 
war  guides  are  to  a  large  extent  super¬ 
seded  not  only  in  their  general  out¬ 
look,  but  in  details  of  every  kind. 
Tourists  who  In  earlier  days  explored 
the  ground  hero  covered  will  find  many 
changes  indicated. 

Under  the  heading  “  Expenses  ”  we 
are  told  that  the  cost  of  a  tour  in  North- 
Eastern  France,  in  average  comfort  and 
including  an  average  amount  of  travel¬ 
ling,  need  not  be  more  than  40-50 
francs  per  day,  and  with  some  manage¬ 
ment  and  care  may  he  considerably 
less.  The  book  is  enriched  by  55  maps 
and  plans,  nnd  by  an  excellent  general 
bibliography  and  a  careful  list  of  books 
about  tho  War. 

•  Philip's  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 
(George  Philip  and  Son,  Fleet-etreet. 
25e.  net.) 

t  Shepherds  of  the  Wild.  By  Edison 
Marshall.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
7s.  6d.  net.) 

Z  Muirhead' a  North  -  Eastern  France 
(Blue  Guides).  (Macmillan.  10s.  net.) 
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STEPHEN,  A  MARTYR  FOR  CHRIST. 

Acts  vi.,  vii.  54-60. 

By  Rev.  Fro’essor  DAVID  SMITH,  D.D. 

September  17,  1922. 

■•I  sny  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you.  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  Which 
despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you. 
—St.  Matt.  v.  44. 

Some  four  years  bad  elapsed  since  our 
Lord's  departure,  and  the  Church, 
which  as  yet  had  its  home  in  Jerusalem, 
had  greatly  increased.  Since  they  were 
all  Jews,  it  might  seem  that  there  was 
no  likelihood  of  dissension  among  them, 
but  indeed  there  were  two  parties. 
One  was  Called  the  Hebrews,  and  these 
were  the  Palestinian  Jews,  whose  pride 
was  that  they  had  always  breathed  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Holy  Land  and 
never  been  polluted  by  the  contagion  of 
heathendom ;  and  the  other  the 
Hellenists — rendered  “the  Grecians” 
(A.V.)  or  “  the  Grecian  Jews  ”  (R.V.) 
— those  Jews  who  had  settled  or  been 
born  abroad,  and  had  returned  to  the 
Holy  City  that  they  might  spend  the 
evening  of  their  Lives  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  Temple.  The  latter 
had  acquired  a  more  liberal  outlook, 
and  they  were  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
the  narrow  Hebrews. 

Friction  had  arisen  between  the 
Hebrew  and  Hellenist  parties  in  the 
Church.  In  those  early  days  a  com¬ 
munistic  experiment  was  being  made 
wliich  proved  disastrous  and  was 
])resently  abandoned.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  became  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  as  their  numbers  increased. 
The  Hebrews  were  the  majority,  and 
the  Hellenists  complained,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  their  needy  widows  re¬ 
ceived  less  than  justice.  The  chief 
odium  fell  upon  the  Apostles,  and  on 
their  suggestion  a  committee  of  seven 
deacons  \$as  elected  to  administer  the 
common  good.  Apparently  three  were 
Hebrews  and  three  Hellenists,  while  the 
seventh  represented  the  small  section  of 
the  Proselytes — Gentile  converts  to 
Judaism  who  had  passed  over  to 
Christianity. 

One  of  the  Hellenist  deacons  was 
Stephen,  who  was  no  less  distinguished 
by  his  evangelical  spirit  and  intellec- 
" All  rights  reserved. 


tual  power  than  by  his  aptitude  for 
practical  affairs.  It  was  the  Passover 
season,  when  the  city  was  thronged  by 
worshippers  from  afar,  and  he  attended 
the  Hellenistic  synagogues  and  there 
preached  the  Lord  Jesus  and  demon¬ 
strated  His  Messianic  claim.  His  argu¬ 
ments  were  unanswerable,  and  his  ex¬ 
asperated  opponents,  silenced  but  un¬ 
persuaded,  arraigned  him  before  the 
Court  of  the  Sanhedrin  on  a  charge  of 
blasphemy — a  capital  offence  punished 
under  the  Jewish  law  by  stoning  to 
death.  The  accnsation  was  that  he 
sought  the  abolition  of  the  Temple  and 
the  sacred  Law.  As  he  listened  to  the 
indictment,  he  realised  its  gravity,  but 
he  remembered  how  just  four  years  pre¬ 
viously  his  Lord  had  stood  where  he  was 
standing,  and  this  thought  and  the 
sense  of  His  unseen  presence  filled  his 
heart  with  a  solemn  gladness.  His 
face  shone  like  the  face  of  Moses  when 
God  talked  with  him  on  Mount  Sinai  ; 
and  his  wondering  enemies  “  saw  his 
face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an 
angel.”  On  the  call  of  the  High  Priest, 
the  President  of  the  Sanhedrin,  lie  made 
his  defence.  It  was  an  historical  re¬ 
view,  and  its  design  was  to  show  how 
unessential  the  Temple  was.  It  had 
been  founded  late.  It  wa3  unthought 
of  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  the 
Patriarchs;  and  not  till  a  thousand 
years  after  Abraham  was  it  built  by 
Solomon,  and  then  the  Lord  proclaimed 
its  insufficiency  aftd  transience  (cf.  Isa. 
lxiv.  1). 

The  Sanhedrists  listened  quietly  to 
the  historical  review,  but  on  perceiving 
whither  the  argument  was  tending  they 
raised  an  angry  clamour.  When  the 
storm  subsided,  Stephen  sternly  de¬ 
nounced  them  as  true  sons  of  their 
fathers  who  had  always  resisted  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  persecuted  and  slain  the 
prophets.  Instantly  the  court  was  in 
an  uproar.  The  august  senators  forgot 
their  dignity  and  “  gnashed  their  teeth 
at  him  ”  like  infuriated  beasts.  Mean¬ 
while  he  stood  with  upturned  face,  and 
a  vision  of  the  Unseen  broke  upon  him. 
His  surroundings  vanished — that  circle 
of  angry  faces  and  the  enclosing  walls' 
and  roof  of  the  Hall  of  Hewn  Stone. 
“Behold,”  he  exclaimed,  “I  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man 
standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ” — 
not  sitting  on  His  judgment-seat  (cf.  St. 
Luke  xxii.  69)  but  standing  as  though 
He  had  started  from  His  Throne  to 
greet  His  martyr  and  “  receive  him 
unto  Himself.”  This  sealed  his  doom. 
It  seemed  to  them  rank  blasphemy,  and 
without  staying  to  pronounce  sentence 
they  rushed  at  him,  dragged  him  out  of 
the  city  and  stoned  him  to  death.  He 
died  with  a  prayer  on  his  lips.  “  Lord 
Jesus,”  he  said,  when  the  hail  of  missiles 


began,  ■■  receive  m.r  spirit  ;  and  then, 
.inking  bruised  and  bleeding  on  hi. 
knees,  "  Lord,  lay  not  tins  sin  to  their 
charge."  And  thn.,  the  first  of  the 
noble  annv  of  martyrs,  lie  gamed  the 
cron-n  of  nd.ioh  his  name  Stephen  (‘the 
Crown  ")  had  been  on  unwitting 
prophecy. 

WHAT  TO  DO. 

PROBLEMS  OF  CONDUCT. 

No.  921. 

(Suggested  by  W.  J-  M.) 

Basil  Brown  is  in  desperate  need  of  a 
house,  but  cannot  afford  to  purchase  Mri 3. 
Young  decides  to  let  her  house  a£cl  buy 
another.  She  demands  a  rent  much  abo 
that  allowed  by  the  Rent  Restriction i  Acts, 
and  Brown  perforce  agrees  to  pay ’  it. 
When  the  bargain  is  closed  Mrs-  Yo»  g 
gives  Brown  a  cordial  invitation  to 
in  his  lot  with  her  old  church  and  occupy 
her  pew.  This  was  the  last  straw  Brown 
lost  his  temper  and  said  harsh  tin  g 
her  and  her  chinch.  What  should  he  have 
said?  ,.  „ 

A  conv  of  “  A  Knight  Among  Ladies 
bv  J.  E.  Buckrose,  will  be  ‘given  for  the 
best  solution.  Solutions,  on  P°s 
only,  should  lie  as  short 
addressed  to  the  1’roblem  Editor,  British 
Weekly  Office,  St.  Paul 6  House 
Warwick-square,  E.C.  4,  and 
arrive  not  later  than  first  post  on  ‘ 
day  morning,  September  12.  T  ie  P 
award  will  be  made  in  the  issue  o  p- 
tember  21.  No  reader  to  send  in  more 
than  one  solution.  We  invite  rea 
send  us  problems.  No  competitor  w  - 
nlng  a  prize  is  eligible  for  another  un 
three  months  have  elapsed. 

PROBLEM  No.  919- 

AWARD. 

We  repeat  Problem  No.  919. 

Mrs.  Adair  made  a  cake  for  a  guegifiS 
competition  at  a  fete  in  which  she  ' 
interested.  When  tho-  minister  opened 
the  sealed  envelope  containing  the  correct 
weight,  which  was  6*  lbs.,  he  announced 
that  Mrs.  James  and  Mrs.  Carter  had 
both  guessed  6  lbs.  3 J  ozs.  -Mrs.  C 
having  left  the  ground,  Mrs.  James 
agreed  to  a  draw,  and.  lost.  Mrs  Adair 
volunteered  to  take  the  cake  to  Mrs. 
Carter.  Oh  her  way  she  met  Mrs.  Brown, 
who  asked  the  weight  of  the  cake,  and, 
when  told,  said  :  “  I  guessed  6  lbs. 

4i  ozs.”  What  should  Mrs.  Carter  do? 

Great  interest  has  been  shown  in  this 
competition.  From  some  of  the  postcards 
we  can  see  that  such,  a  situation  ns  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  problem  is  by  no  ,me!L,ls 
uncommon.  “  Mr s.  Carter  should  offer 
the  cake  to  Mrs.  Brown,  and  so  save  the 
situation,”  writes  Mrs.  Welsh  Neilsco. 
“  Offer  either  to  divide  the  cake  with  Mrs. 
Brown  or  to  draw  with  her  for  it,  as  Mrs. 
Brown  pre/r  .  aa^e  another.  Mrs. 


parts  and  give  a  portion  to  each.”  says 
Mias  G.  Cassels.  ‘‘  An  Edinburgh  Daisy 
slaying  in  Peebles”  answered  well. 
o venal  Mention  to  Alresford,  E.  II.  A. 
(High  Wycombe),  Mrs.  G.  Howell  Wil¬ 
liams,  Grace  Deans,  Miss  E.  M.  Price, 
S.  Spence,  John  Thomas,  “  Cromdale,” 
Dr.  M.  A.  Bennar,  Mrs.  Taoscott,  Mrs. 
S.  Skidmore,  Mrs.  C.  'Harrington, 
r;.  Rev.  D.  Cameron  (Stanley), 

n-?S  P,ori®  Nwden-  G.  E.  Winder,  O. 
Giles,  M.  Smith  (Ruddington),  and  ‘‘In 
Very  Low  Spirits  ”  (Bognor). 

The  prize  is  awarded,  with  our  good 
wishes  to  C.  W.  T.,  The  Croft,  Willaston, 
Birkenhead,  for  the  following  solution 
•'  Mrs.  Carter  should  take  the  cake  back 
to  the  minister  and  tell  him  that-  Mrs. 
Brown  Lad  guessed  as  near  as  herself  and 
Mrs.  James.  It.  will  then  be  for  the 
minister  to  -decide  what  to  do.” 

Many  thanks  to  F.  Coutts.  W.  J.  M. 
II.  J.  Wood,  and  “  Perplexed,”  each  for 
a  good-  problem. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  COMPETITION. 

A  Dahlia  and  a  Quotation. 

This  week  please  draw  and  colour  a 
dahlia,  and  underneath  it  write  the  quota¬ 
tion  now  given0  which  only  wants  arrang¬ 
ing  properly  : — 

Hath,  What,  Thy,  Lovely,  Made,  Things, 
Hand. 

Half  a  crown  will  be  given  for  the  best 
effort.  Pictures,  which  should  be  made  on 
postcards  only,  should  reach  the  Young 
People’s  Editor,  British  Weekly  Office, 
St.  Paul’s  House,  Warwick-square,  E.C.  4, 
not  later  than  Tuesday,  September  12.  by 
first  post.  The  prize  award  will  be  made 
in  the  issue  of  September  21.  Competitors 
may  enter  up  to  and  including  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  should  write  his  or  her  name, 
age  and  address  clearly  on  the  card. 

AWARD. 

AsColoured  Picture  Postcard. 

Charming  and  interesting  views  have 
been  sent  in.  T.  Drummond  sent  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  rippling  waters,  ‘‘  Loch  Awe 
from  South.”  C.  Dymond  contributed  a 
picture  of  Saltash  Bridge,  Plymouth. 
Millie  Wood  sent  “  River  Waveney, 
Beccles.”  _  Ruth  Arnold  painted  Ashton 
Garden,  St.  Annes-on-Sea.  Jenny  Borth- 
wiclc  chose  Station-road,  Kirkliston. 
Maidie  Scotland’s  Bridge  of  Cally,  Blair¬ 
gowrie,  wa6  very  pretty  indeed.  Special 
Mention  also  to  Elspeth  Wood,  R.  Drum¬ 
mond,  Mildred  Hunt  (for  a  real  sketch  of 
First  and  Last  House,  Land's  End),  Mar¬ 
garet  Roger  Owen  (for  a  lovely  bit  of 
river),  W.  L.  Connel  (for  a  delightful 
glimpse  of  Derwent  Water).  The  prize 
is  taken  by  Kathleen  Mary  Kingston, 
age  14,  22,  St.  Philip’s-avenue,  Worcester 
Park,  Surrey.  Kathleen  has  painted  very 
carefully  and  successfully  a  view  of  Sid- 
mouth  from  Salcombe  Hill.  The  houses 
and  trees  and  red  cliffs  and  fields  and 
water  are  each  and  all  splendidly  done. 


THE  ROMANTICS. 

Eight  o’clock  on  an  October  morning 
at  our  country  station.  The  familiar 
faces  were  all  sallowieh  and  gloomy. 
There  was  Mr.  Todd,  the  st-ationm aster, 
so  like  tho  Kaiser,  land  Higgins,  tho 
hoy  porter.  On  the  down  platform  sat 
Mis.  Busfcable,  the  cobbler's  wife,  with 
three  fidgetting  children.  On  the  other 
platform  I  waited  So r  the  London  train, 
near  Muss  Glover,  the  village  post¬ 
mistress,  bound  for  an  aunt's  funeral. 
We  were  a  depressed  bunch  till  Mr* 
Denton  Neville  crossed  the  bridge  with 
a  lady  beside  him. 

Mr.  Neville  was  a  native  of  out  place. 
He  had  made  a  comfortable  fortune 
farming  in  Vancouver,  and  had 
returned  at  fifty  to  live  in  comfort  with 
an  acid  sister  in  a  rich  house  by  the 
river.  A  sad,  well-meaning  bachelor 
was  Mr.  Neville,  with  an  anxious, 
severe  face,  and  a  puckered  mouth 
which  turned  down.  He  was  oivtil  to 
women,  but  cared  for  none. 

An  eleotric  wave  of  surprise  com¬ 
municated  itself  from  one  to  the  other 
of  us  at  the  station  when  we  observed 
that  Mr.  Neville’s  companion  was  caus¬ 
ing  him  happiness. 

The  little  man  wa6  smiling ;  the  face 
that  had  lapsed  into  6nch  weary, 
wretched  lines  during  innumerable 
talks  on  the  decay  of  England,  was  now 
illuminated.  .  .  .  Who  was  she? 

They  paced  up  and  down  in  the  cold, 
early  air.  The  stranger  had  pointed 
crocodile  shoes  and' gay,  grey  eyes.  She 
was  about  thirty-five — just  the  age  for  a 
wife.  ...  I  knew  that  was  what  Miss 
Glover  and  Mrs.  Bustable  were  think¬ 
ing.  ...  I  thought  it  -myself. 

We  all  saw  the  look  of  admiration 
that  Mr.  Neville  bestowed  on  this  new 
friend.  The  station  had  suddenly  be¬ 
come  the  background  of  a  real  romance  ; 
we  were  all  aware  of  it. 

A  fearful  chill  then  seized  on  us  all — 
the  couple  had  walked  twice  up  and 
down  in  silence  ;  had  we  been  mistaken  ? 
And  now  the  train  came  fussing  down 
the  single  line.  Miss  Glover  lingered 
and  I  lingered.  Mr.  Neville  helped  the 
lady  into  a  first-class  carriage;  she 
leaned  out  of  the  window  ;  she  gave  him 
her  hand  ;  he  held  lit  as  if  he  would 
never  let  it  go.  This  was  authentic. 
He  whom  we  had  always  felt  was  cold¬ 
blooded,  remained  unconscious  of  us  all. 
He  held  her  hand. 

Muss  Glover  and  I,  with  long  sighs  of 
relief  and  delight,  settled  ourselves  in  a 
carriage  further  up  and  opened  our 
Daily  Mirrors. 

Redhazel. 


A  Vital  Need 
Supplied  for  You 


NJATURE  provides  well  for  human  nour- 
I  *  ishment,  but  many  foods  are  so 
prepared  that  they  are  robbed  of  some  of 
the  vital  elements. 

All  the  perfected  nutriment  of  wheat 
and  malted  barley — richest  of  all  grains— 
is  contained  in  the  world-famous  food, 
Grape-Nuts. 

Nature’s  gifts  of  mineral  elements  for 
bone  and  blood,  with  phosphates  for  the 
brain,  are  properties  of  this  splendidly 
nourishing  cereal. 

Grape-Nuts  delights  the  taste,  and  pro¬ 
motes  rugged  health  and  vigour. 

Ready  to  eat — economical. 


-  There’s  a  Reason  ”  for 


Grape-Nuts 


At  all  Grocers  and  Stores, 
1/-  per  packet. 


The  Grapk-Nuts  Co.,  Ltd.,  36,  Clerkenwell  Rd.,  London,  E.C.  1. 


NATURE’S  ANTIDOTE 

There  are  a  hundred  and  one  uses  in  every 
household  for 

-\foseline 

Petroleum  Jelly 

which  is  a  tried  and  successful  remedy  for  burns 
and  sprains,  falling  hair  and  chafed  skin,  piles 
and  constipation,  and  many  another  everyday 
ailment.  Keep  a  little  always  handy. 

Your  nearest  chemist  will  supply. 

Chenebrough  Manufacturing  Co-,  Consd. 
London,  E.C. I- 


Step!i® 


nson’s 

loor  Polish 


Sole  Manufacturers : 

STEPHENSON  BR03,  Ltd.,  BRADFORD, 


September  7,  1922. 


THE  BRITISH  WEEKLY. 


ritico  remits  from  advertisement*. 
Initiative  must  lie  combined  with 
up  to  date  knowledge,  licmiincra- 
tlon  will  be  handsome  ;  commission 
on  Increased  lrailneu  In  addition  to 
a  good  salary  will  b«  paid.  Apply, 
stating  where  trained,  to  Box  635. 


c^foneu 
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in  the  advertising  world, 
where  brain *  and  ini¬ 
tiative  yield  high  fete. 


A.  G.  Shaw  Institute  of 
Advertising  (Dept.  12), 
li  Montagoe  Street, 
London,  W.C.L 


non  CAN  BE  EARNED  IN  THE  MOST 
U.  Us  LUCRATIVE  AND  INTEREST¬ 
ING  PROFESSION  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Do  not  wait  for  opportunity  to  come  to  you,  get 
busy  now  and  prove  your  ambition  by  sending 
for  our  FREE  book  “The  Art  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  and  learn  of  a  quick  road  to  success. 

j£5  to/io  a  week  can  be  earned  in  spare  time 
by  writing  advertisements  for  firms  to  whom 
you  will  be  introduced.  We  not  only  teach 
you  :  we  go  further  and  introduce  your  work 
to  those  waiting  to  pay  you. 

For  the  first  lesson  we  make  no  charge 
whatever. 


SBNP  THIS  COUPON. 


iae  send  without  obligation  toot 
'•  The  Art  of  Advertising,'1  to 
ir  with  free  lesson. 


MIDLAND. 

SEPTEMBER  EXCURSIONS 

From  ST.  PANCRAS. 


Departures.  |  Destination  and  Tare. 


EVERY 

FRIDAY. 

during 


EVERY 

SATUR¬ 

DAY 

during 

Sept. 


EVERY 

DAY, 

SUN¬ 

DAYS 

Included. 


10.40  £.30' 


Various 
See  bills. 


For  8  or  15  days. 

By  Corridor  Train. 

SCOTLAND^!®' 

76/3.  Aberdeen  83/6,  and 
other  stations  in  SCOT¬ 
LAND  ;  also  to  Carlisle  66,6. 
For  8  or  15  days. 

THE  MIDLANDS 

Leicester  13/9,  Derby  24/9, 
Buxton  31/9.  Burtonon- 
Trent  23/9,  Lough  boro'  21/9, 
Mntloc ,  28/-,  etc. 

At  3.0  p.iu.  to  Northamp¬ 
ton,  12/6. 

Nottingham  24/  ,  Chester- 

,o/' 

At  2  30  p.in.  to  Kettering 
13/9,  Market  llarboro'  16/  , 
and  Wellingboro’  12/6,  etc. 

LANCASHIRE: 

36/3,  Liverpool  38/6, 
Warrington  35/8,  Southport 
41/3,  Stockport  35/6,  etc. 
Also  at  10.40  a.m.  and 
2. 30  p.m.  to  Morecambc45/6, 
Lancaster  44/9. 

YORKSHIRE:*  SS 

37/-,  Sheffield  30/9,  Halifax 
37/-,  Dew- bury  36/6,  Harro¬ 
gate  38/6,  Hkley39/-,  Skip- 
ton  39/9.  Wakelleld  34/3, 
York  36/9.  etc. 

DAY  EXCURSIONS. 

SOUTHEND  4/-.  WEST- 
CLIFF  4/-.  and  LEIGH  3  '8. 
Also  from  FENCIIUllCH 
ST.  (tile  shortest  route). 

For  Excursions  during  October,  see  Inter  announce¬ 
ments _ _ 

TICKETS  IN  ADVANCE. -Handbills  on  applica- 

tion  to  the  MIDLAND  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  ST. 
PANCRAS,  <r  any  MIDLAND  TICKET  OFFICE  or 
any  Office  ol  THOS  COOK  ,fc  SON 

FRANK  TATLOW,  General  Manager 


BRICHT0H  £  SOUTH  COAST  RAILWAY. 

ENGLAND’S  SUNNYSOUTH 

8  and  15-DAY  EXCURSIONS, 

tl/erj  FRIDAY  IH  SEPTEMBER. 


DANGER -FREE 

SHAVING 
AT  LAST  \ 

SEND  for  ILLUSTRATED  LEAFLET 
EXPLAINING  THIS  WONDERFUL 
TOILET  REQUISITE. 


At  last  your  morning  shavo  has 
been  rendered  completely  immune 
from  danger  of  infection  from  germs. 
A  new,  powerful  germicide  has  been 
discovered  ;  alao  n.  certified  process 
of  completely  sterilizing  the  bristles 
of  Shaving  Brushes  during  manu¬ 
facture,  and  of  amalgamating  the 
active  germicide  with  Shaving  Soap. 
To  protect  the  public,  Brushes  and 
Shaving  Sticks  rendered  proof 
against  germs  by  this  process  have 
been  branded  with  the  name 
“  Cnlmak.”  Insist  on  this  Brand 
when  buying. 


'GOBIST 


Victoria . l  15 /BRIGHTON  .  i 

ObAPUAM JUNC.  1  264  HuVE  ...  '10  0 

BAST  Ckoypon  1  4"  { WORTHING  n  9 


Victoria . . 

ClapiukJonc.  2 
Saar  Cboydoh  2 


iSFAFOKD  . 

EASTBOURNE _ 

BEXUILL  I 

ST.LEOi'ARDS(W.M.)  / 
HASTINGS.......... 


Victoria . 1  2 

Clap  ham  Juno.  1  a 
East  Croydon  l  6 


LlTTI.EHAMl’TON  . . 

BOG  NOR . A 

CHICHESTER  . ) 

HAYLING  ISLAND 

PORTSMOUTH .  I 

SOUTHSE 1 . . ..  J 


12  0 
13  0 

13  9 

14  3 


Victoria . . 

OlaphamJonc.  1 
east  Croydon  1 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT— 

■  m.  /Rtde  17/3,  SANDOWN  20/-, 
25  SHANKLIN20  9.  V ’•  NTNOR  22/8, 
32 J  Newport  20/0,  Cowes  20/9 
60  I  FRESHWATER  22/6,  YAR- 
(.  MOUTH  21/0, 


^Qres  l'heaPer  frol“  Clapham  Junction 
ana  East  Croyoou.  Returning  on  Friday,  8th  or 
15th  day  only. 

JS5S‘-.5»».T'okeT*  at  above  fares  issued  by 
f"  Saturday  available  for  return  by.onj 

train  the  following  Sunday  or  Monday.  1  J 

uJFan'fUJaf.rSn,:e  UanMUU.  O  apply  Supt.  0/ the 
Line,  L.B.  <k  S.C.  R  y.,  Loudon  Bridge  Ttrmintu,  S  if.  I 


SPECIAL  70 

Sunday  School  Teachers 

Th*  FRIEND  OF  RUSSIA  Magazine  (the 
QODIbiy  organ  nf  the  Rusdan  Missionary 
u«!S!yr.  1 t°r  Fe,*e'’s  “ork.)  givos  monthly 
IttMon  helps  on  the  SS.U.  Intei n  itional 
L«»°n.  «hicb  aie  rrepa.rd  by  virioux  Evan- 
ffiglfS1 tor  the  FULL 
INSPIRATION  ol  tho  Scrlpturei. 

The  Septembrr  n  ic«  aie  by  the 
R«v-W- GRAHAM  SCROGGIE 
Write  ••FRIEND  OF  RUSSIA, ■'  College 
Bondings,  Temple  Street.  Ncwinglo  1,  Lond  n, 
"■“7  "•  'nelMing  3d.  lor  September  Lxue,  or 
as.  lor  »  ear  j  Supsciipiion. 


should  procure 
ono  of  the  new  EACH  G 
UPHARDS 

BruBhes  (manufacture  :  by  a  Arm  with 
ovor  a  century's  experience  ns  Shoving 
Brush  makers).  The  Bristles  are  guaran¬ 
teed  free  from  the  deadly  Anthrax  germ, 
which  is  present  in  so  many  foreign 
Sharing  Brushes.  Before  being  bound 
into  the  brush  the  bristlss  are  completely 
sterilized  by  a  most  powerful  and  effective 
germicide.  Tho  handle  is  made  of  un¬ 
breakable  and  non-poroui 
"Colsil nlso  Rormproof. 

The  deadly  Anthrax  germ 
can  never  be  found  in  a 
"  Culm ak."  says  an  eminent 
Bactoriologitt. 

‘^Una/r,,fS 


SHAVING  STICK  |Wo5r 

STERILIZED  TOO  I  ILgpugjg* 

For  porfeot  skin-  4  ^ 

health,  and  to  1/ 
oouDteraet  and  ■/ 

sterilize  air-  *  - 

borne  germs.  Anthrax,  razor  outs,  broken 
plmpies,  eto  use  "Culrnak"  Shaving 
Stick-*  lovely  cosy  shaving  Soap  whioh 
immediately  sterilizes  ihe  face.  No  rash 
", 5“*?  affection  can  result  when  this 
perfect  outifepil;  soap  is  used.  Boldin 
Tins  everywhere. 

USE  BOTH  &  LAUGH  AT  GEEMSI 

All  up-to-date  Chemists  and  Store*  eeU 
Culmak"  guaranteed  iteriliud  Brushsj 
and  Shaving  Stick/. 

SAFEST  AND  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

FREE  eead  Post’CTd  to-day 

tor  explanatory  leaflet a 

and  full  particulars  to:— 

lQJina£" 

50,  Durham  Ed., London,  N.7 


CHAIRS  !  CHAIRS  ! ! 

All  prices,  to  suit  every  requirement  For 
Churches,  Halle,  Schools,  Church  Rooms,  Guilds. 

MEALING  Bro*., 


One  Shilling 


WILL  BUY  ANOTHER  WEEK 
of  LIFE  for  a  STARVING  CHILD 

Br  ™  " 


,EFORE  buying  that  box  of  Chocolates,  reflect  wbat  the 
money  would  do  in  the  cause  of  Suffering  Children  ! 

Surely  you  cannot  have  forgotten  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  in  Russia  to-day  on  the  verge  of  a 
terrible  Death  by  Starvation  and  Disease.  And,  so  wonderful 
is  the  organisation  of  the  “Save  the  Children  Fund,"  which  is 
administering'  relief,  that  it  only  takes  Is.  to  keep  one  of 
these  little  ones  alive  for  a  week,  and  bring  it  one  week 
nearer  the  time  when  conditions  in  Russia  will  have  very  consider¬ 
ably  improved.  Would  you  not  rather  for  once  forego  the  passing 
luxury  of  chocolates  if  by  so  doing  you  maintain  the  life  of 


Which  will  You  Buy  9 


A  FEW  CHOCOLATES 


OR  7  MEALS  FOR  A 
“STARVING  CHILD? 


a  starving  child  for  another  week?  Which  would  give  you 
greater  contentment  of  mind,  the  thought  of  having-  done 
eternal  and  lasting  good  or  the  thought  of  having  gratified 
a  transient  desire  ? 

The  greatest  Cause  the  World  knows— that  of  preserving  the  life  of  little  children— is  needing  your 
help.  Will  you  not  give  it  ? 


The  “  Save  the  Children  Fund,"  the  Russian  Relief  Fund ,  and  Ihe  Society  of  Fritnds' 
Fund ,  realising  how  stupendous  the  task  of  relief  is,  and  the  need  for  co-operation ,  are 
working  together ,  under  a  JOINT  COMMITTEE  of  representatives  of  each  Fund. 


It  does  not  call  for  any  great  sacrifice  on  your  part- 
and  children  live. 


Are  you  DEAF? 

Try  oar  New  Popular 

DANJHILL  EARPHONE 

It  is  a  wonderful  achievement—  a  perfect  aid  at 
a  low  price.  Exceptionally  powerful. 
It  will  enable  a  deaf  person  to  hear  In  church 
and  enjoy  the  delight*  of  conversation. 
Small  and  Light,  beautifully  finished  In 
aluminium.  Unbreakable.  Will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  So  small  a  lady  can  entirely  conceal  It. 
Long  Trial  allowed  without  obligation  to 
purchase.  Each  cose  fitted  b» an  Prico 
expert.  Write  for  full  particulars  a  a  / 
NOW,  before  you  mislay  this  Ixy  I 
paper.  Sent  free  by  return  of  post.  *  ■*/ 


PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS'S 

AUCTION  SALE8  OF 

BULBS 

BVIBY  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  AND  FRIDAY. 
Writ*  Jot  Catalogues  at  ; 

67-88,  CHEAP8IDE,  LONDON.  C  C.2. 


IT'S  THE 
CREAMIEST 
CUSTARD. 


foster 

Reduced  Prices,  B  • 

Kiwaj f  I  sa  self c. 

Cream  Custard 


-a  slight  self-denial  here  and  there 


Never  before  has  money  been  able  to  render  such  wonderful  aid  on  behalf  of  suffering  humanity  ! 
Do  you  realise  that  during  every  hour  that  passes  innocent  children  are  cut  down  by  death 
alter  months  of  agonising  and  indescribable  suffering  ?  Every  hour  those  who  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 
SAVED  are  snatched  from  their  rightful  heritage  of  life  and  health  and  happiness.  Thousands 
of  mothers,  reeling  and  broken  by  starvation’s  terrible  agony,  daily  hear  the  pitiful  Avail  of  their 
helpless  bairns — tho  heartbreaking  cry  for  food.  Around  them  on  every  side  is  pestilence  and  famine. 
They  who  have  borne  these  children  and  done  their  duty  as  mothers,  are  powerless  to  help  their 
offspring. 

Will  you  stand  by  and  let  child  life  be  sacrificed  when  a  gift  of  Is.  per  week  will  save  it  ?  These 
children  have  the  RIGHT  to  live — a  purpose  to  fulfil  on  this  Earth.  They  are  the  Creator’s 
instruments  for  the  completion  of  His  work.  Will  you  let  HIS  instruments  rust  and  decay  and  perish  ? 
Will  you  cast  them  on  one  side  as  you  would  cast  refuse  on  the  dust  heap  ?  Can  you,  a  Christian, 
let  even  one  child  die  while  an  immediate  gift  will  save  it  ?  Send  all  you  can,  and  send  it  TO-DAY 

To  LORD  WE4RDALE,  Chairman  of  Committee  of  “  Save  the  Children  Fund  ” 
(Room  145b),  42,  Langham  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 
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Marmalade 

Jhe  HTriflocrat  o, 
‘the  Hreahfaft  7a  bl 

PREPARED  by  a 
special  process  pre- 
T  serving  the  valuable 

tonic  properties  and  lull 
\  natural  flavour  of  the 

Seville  Orange. 

'  •  CHIVERS  &  SONS,  LTD., 

■'  The  Orchard  Factory,  Histon,  Cambridge. 

—CUT  THIS  OUT  - 

British  Wookly  PEN  COUPON  Valuo  2d. 

Send  7  of  Uiesc  coupons  with  only  2/6  direct  to  tho 
Fleet  Pen  Co.,  110,  Fhct  Street.  E.C.  4.  You  will 
receive  by  return  a  Splendid  British  made  14ct.  Gold 
Nibbed  Fleet  Fountain  Pen,  valuo  10/6.  (Fine, 
Medium  or  Broad  nib.)  If  ouly  1  coupon  is  sent  tho 
price  is  3/9,  2d.  being  allowed  for  each  extra  coupon 
up  to  iv.  (Pocket  Clin  4d.)  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Cash  Returned.  Spec  at  Sew  Offer— Your  Own 
Namo  In  gilt  letUrs  on  either  pen  for  1/-  extra. 
L«vcr  self-filling  modol  with  safety  cap,  2l -extra.  * 
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name  LEVER 
on  cS’oap  is  a 
Guarantee  of  “Purity 
anct  Exceffenco, 


II/HEN  Mother  or  Nurse  turns  her  back 
*  *  there  is  nothing  a  baby  loves  quite  so 
much  as  to  crawl  around  seeking  adventure. 
Things  clean  or  things  dirty  are  all  the 
same  to  him — the  coal,  the  cat,  the  dustpan, 
the  waste  bucket. 

That  is  why  a  bath  with  Lifebuoy  Soap  i*  of  the 
utmost  value  to  children,  for  it  does  more  than  make 
them  clean.  Lifebuoy  Soap  keeps  children  healthy 
and  destroys  all  danger  from  the  germ-laden  things 
with  which  they  come  into  contact  daily. 

Lifebuoy  Soap  is  brimful  of  health. 

Wash  face  and  hands  with  it — 

Bathe  with  it — Shampoo  with  it 


September  7,  1922. 
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baptist  theoloqical 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

1923  COMPETITION. 

I  The  Council  of  tho  Baptist  Union,  on  the 
I  recommendation  of  the  Scholarship  Com- 
■  rnittee,  have  decided  to  offer  two  scliolar- 
I  «hips  of  ono  hundred  guineas  each  per 
»  annum,  tenable  for  two  veare,  for  compe- 
I  tition  iu  1923,  under  the  following  condi- 
I  tjons  : — That  tho  subjects  of  examination 
f  shall  be  as  follow 

(1)  Theology.  Subject,  the  Person  of 
Christ.  (2)  Church  history.  Subject,  the 
Reformation  in  England  and  Scotland  to 
the  year  1606.  (3)  Homiletics  and  pastoral 
theology  (including  some  knowledge  of  the 
19th  century  preachers).  A  fully-written 
eermon  to  bo  submitted  before  the 
examination.  Interview  with  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  examiners  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  scholarships  will  be  awarded  not 
only  on  the  results  of  the  written  examina¬ 
tions,  but  also  on  the  grounds  of  general 
fitness  and  ability  for  ministerial  service. 
Tho  examination  will  be  held  on  March  13 
and  14,  1923,  and  all  intending  candidates 
are  required  to  send  their  names  to  Rev. 
J.  H.  Shakespeare,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Baptist 
Church  House,  4.  Southampton-row, 
W.C.  1,  not  later  than  Saturday, 
January  27  next. 

The  fund  was  established  under  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  scheme  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  Biblical  aud  theolo¬ 
gical  learning  among  those  who  are  pre- 

fiaring  in  Baptist  theological  colleges  for 
he  exercise  of  the  homo  ministry.  The 
fund  provides  scholarships  of  the  value  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  guineas  per 
annum,  to  be  held  at  such  seat  of  learning 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere  as 
the  committee,  in  consultation  with  tho 
candidate,  shall  'determine.  Candidates 
mu6t  be  Baptists  who  have  graduated  at 
a  university  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
passed  through  a  theological  course  in  a 
college  recognised  by  the  Scholarship  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  are  also  required  to  pledge 
themselves  to  specialise  in  some  branch  of 
theological  learning,  and  to  give  a  'declara¬ 
tion  that  it  is  their  intention  to  serve  the 
churches,  either  in  a  pastorate  or  college 
professorship  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Election  to  these 
scholarships  shall  be  solely  afc  the  pleasure 
of  the  committee,  who  shall  apply  such 
tests  as  they  may  consider  advisable  with 
a  view  to  determining  to  which  candidate, 
if  any,  a  scholarship  may  be  granted  with 
best  advantage  to  the  denomination.  At 
tlie  end  of  the  first  year  a  scholar  shall 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  scholarship  for  a 
second  year  only  on  a  satisfactory  report 
being  received  by  the  committee ;  and  at 
tbo  close  of  tha  6econd  year  lie  shall 
submit  a  thesis  on  some  subject  related  to 
his  special  line  of  study,  which  shall  be 
the  property  and  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee.  Finally,  the  committee  reserve 
to  themselves  the' right  not  to  award  a 

licutsrB  may  be  obtained  from  Dr. 
Shakespeare. 


DR.  J.  N.  0G1LV1E. 

("British  Weekly"  Special.) 

Dr.  Ogilvie  was  publicly  described  the 
other  day  by  Dr.  Donald  Fraser  06  “  the 
most  modest  man  in  Scotland.’’  If  any 
rivalry  for  this  position  were  possible, 
these  two  might  be  serious  competitors. 
They  would  both  have  fitted  well  into  the 
ecene  in  the  Interpreter’^  house  when  the 
pilgrims  began  to  esteem  each  other  better 
than  themselves.  A  great  deal  of  the 
sweetness  of  spirit  which  has  marked  the 
missionary  campaign  of  the  Churches  is 
due  to  these  two  leaders,  each  of  them 
entirely  without  what  the  man  in  the  street 
calls  “  side,”  each  of  them  genial,  friendly, 
humble. 

There  are  few  men  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  more  genuinely  beloved  than  Dr. 
Ogilvie.  The  welcome  he  gets  in  a  country 
ipanse  or  vestry  is  a  thing  to  see,  and  it 
is  not  merely  for  his  work's  sake,  but  for 
his  own  sake.  He  is  uniformly  courteous 
and  considerate;  he  has,  moreover,  that 
sense  of  humour  which  Faber  declares  to 
be  a  great  help  to  holiness,  and  which  is 
^  any  rate  a  great  help  to  good  fellowship. 
Dr.  Ogilvie’s  ministry  has  passed  through 
three  phases— tho  missionary  on  the  field, 
the  parish  minister  at  home,  the  missionary 
leader  and  statesman.  Each  of  the  phases 
has  contributed  to  the  enrichment  of  his 
character  and  the  development  of  his  in¬ 
fluence,  and  on  hie  recent  tour  in  India 
he  has  renewed  his  youth,  and  come  back 
with  a  kindled  heart,  wishing  to  set  Scot¬ 
land  on  fire. 

To  those  who  heard  him  on  Sunday  even- 
*“8  *n  the  fine  and  spacious  parish  church 
of  Coupar  Angus  the  missionary  statesman 
was  uppermost.  The  address  was  quiet 
and  its  thinking  ordered  and  sustained, 
but  in  parts  deeply  moving,  as  when  be 
told  of  the  old  Brahmin  'dying  of  starva¬ 
tion  rather  than  break  his  caste  by  accept- 
ing  food  from  a  European  hand.  He  spoke 
of  India’s  new  desire  to  be  a  nation. 
■Though  an  old  civilisation  she  bad  never 
been  a  nation ;  she  contained  almost  as 
many  divergent  races  as  Europe.  Three 
centuries  of  British  influenoe  had  held  her 
together,  and  she  had  had  time  to  think  of 
other  things  than  strife.  So  there  had 
emerged  the  ideal  of  India  as  one  people— 
a  great  vision  which  the  new  constitution 
gave  her  a  chance  to  work  out.  Great 
barriers  lay  in  the  way — caslo,  the  deep 
cleavage  of  race  and  religion,  ignorance  of 
God.  For  all  these  hindrances  Christ  was 
the  remedy.  ‘‘If  you  could  see  the 
difference  between  those  on  whom  Christ's 
hands  have  been  laid  and  the  others  around 
them  you  would  be  a  believer  in  Indian 
Hussions  to  the  end  of  your  days.” 

8.  3,  | 


NEWS  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

.  ~  Rfv.  F.  C.  Carter,  B.D.,  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury  Church,  Dorset,  has  accepted  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  Anetey  Church,  Leicester. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Thompson-Armstrong,  of 
Paton  College,  Nottingham,  has  accepted 
a  call  to  Gretna  (Dumfriesshire)  Church, 
and  hopes  to  begin  about  tho  middle  of 
September. 

T  ^cv-  William  Riley,  minister  of 
I  nnccs-slreot  Church,  Devonport,  for  about 
seven  year*,  has  resigned.  His  farewell 
sermons  will  be  preached  on  November  5. 

—  Rov.  G.  H.  K.  Chick  will  eloso  his 
ministry  at  Lynton  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
September. 

—  Rev.  Sidney  J.  Robins,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  pastor  to  tlie  Middleton  and 
Wirksworth  churches,  was  inducted  at 
Wirksworth  on  Saturday. 

—  Rev.  N.  Johnston,  Walkerburn.  has 
intimated  his  acceptance  of  a  unanimous 
call  to  Langholm  Church. 

—  Rev.  F.  Goodman  (late  of  Prescot) 
will  bo  inducted  at  Haverstock  Hill  on 
September  12  at  7  p.m.,  and  Rov,  W.  L. 
Leo  will  preside.  At  tho  welcome  mooting 
which  will  follow  Rov.  James  Cregan  and 
others  will  speak. 

—  Tho  new  minister  of  Blakeney  Church 
is  Rev.  Harry  W.  R0U9.  During  tho  war 
ho  entored  the  Navy,  and  while  his  ship  was 
in  South  American  waters  he  renderod  con¬ 
spicuous  service  during  a  severe  outbreak 
of  Spanish  influenza,  and  was  recommended 
for  special  promotion. 

Daughter  of  the  Manse  Wed9. 

—  A  large  congregation  assembled  at  the 
Tncket-strcct  Church,  Ipswich,  on  Saturday, 
to  witness  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Henry 
Peverell  Fealhorslone,  son  of  Mrs.  Foathor- 
stone,  of  Swanbourne  Vicarage,  Bucks,  to 
Miss  Phyllis  Garrett  Brown,  duughter  of 
Mrs.  Garrett  Brown  and  of  the  Into  Rev. 
J.  Garrett  Rrown,  for  many  years  minister 
at  Saxinnndham.  Tho  officiating  clergy 
were  Rev.  J.  A.  Patton,  M.A.,  M.C.,  ana 
Rev.  J.  R.  C.  Forrest,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Swun- 
bournn. 

—  Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett  has  consented  to 
preach  at  tlie  church  of,  his  boyhood,  Square 
Church,  Halifax,  at  tho  morning  service  on 
September  17. 

—  Afler  being  absent  on  vacation  for 
four  Sundays  from  his  pulpit  Rev.  John  A. 
Palten  resumed  his  ministry  at  Tacket- 
slreet  Church,  Ipswich,  on  Sunday.  On 
Sunday  evening  lie  began  a  new  series  of 
addresses  entitled  “Joseph:  The  Challenge 
of  a  Noblo  Life,”  the  first  of  which  is  "  The 
Dreamer  of  Dreams.’’ 

—  Rev.  A.  E.  Snnsliall  closed  his  seven¬ 
teen  years'  ministry  at  Egham  Hill  on 
August  27,  and  on  the  following  Wednes¬ 
day,  at  a  largely  attended  farewell  meet¬ 
ing  prior  to  his  departure  to  Littlohainp- 
lon,  was  presented  with  a  study  chair  and 
a  wallet  containing  Bank  of  England  notes. 
Mrs.  Snashall  waa  presented  with  a  leather 
visiting  ease  and  a  copy  of  tho  Congrega¬ 
tional  Hymnary  from  tho  church,  and  also 
with  gifts  from  the  Young  Women’s  Bible 
Class,  the  Mothers’  Meeting  and  tho  Infant 
Welfaro  Centre.  The  cnurch  presented 
Monica  Snashall  with  a  leather  bag  for 
school  books.  Representatives  from  the 
Anglican,  Wesleyan  and  neighbouring  Con¬ 
gregational  churches  wore  present  and  took 

'■“'ffi.i1 «■  SSESiPS-..  c«u,«d  in  Tor- ' 

quny  by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  J.  Charteris 
Johnston  from  fielgrave  Church,  which  he 
has  held  for  over  twenty-eight  years.  Mr. 
Johnston  has  been  in  ill-health  for  some 
time.  IIo  belonged  to  nnd  served  on  many 
committees  and  societies.  Mr,  Johnston 
was  vice-president  of  the  Torquay  Free 
Church  Council,  and  has  interested  nimse’.f 
in  social  organisations  in  the  town.  He 
frequently  declared  that  his  ideal  of 
ministry  was  a  "  citizens’  ministry.” 

—  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Martin  bade 
farewell  to  the  member*  of  tho  Moat 
Church,  East  Grinstead,  last  Sunday  even¬ 
ing.  at  a  very  largely  attended  communion 
service.  Friends  in  the  town  joined  with 
those  of  the  church  in  marking  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marlin’s  work 
nnd  influence  by  gifts  which  included  a 
handsomely  bound  copy  of  Hastings’  “  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Bible  ”  (five  volumes)  and 
a  Case  with  Treasury  notes.  Mr.  Martin 
hones  to  begin  his  ministry  at  Winchmore 
Hill  next  Sunday. 

—  Rev.  Mathias  Lansdown  has  just  con¬ 
cluded  a  successful  open-air  campaign  in 
Bournemouth  on  “  A  Practical  Solution  of 
the  Liquor  Problem."  Every  night  large 
crowds  gathered,  several  thousands  being 
addressed  during  the  week.  The 
enemy  came  in  force,  and  the  heckling 
gave  a  welcome  liveliness  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Tho  points  urged  by  the 
speaker,  and  obviously  endorsed  by  most 
of  hU  hearers,  were  personal  abstinence,  no 
sale  of  liquor  to  young  peoplo  under  eigh¬ 
teen  and  local  veto,  Mr.  Lansdown  was 
supportod  by  ministers  of  all  denominations 
and  by  many  old  friends  who  well  remem¬ 
ber  his  former  ministry  in  Bournemouth. 

In  Loving  Memory. 

—  A  touching  ceremony  is  to  take  place 
on  Sunday  evening  at  Claremont  Mission 
when  Rev.  F.  W.  Newland,  M.A.,  end  Mrs. 
Newland  are  placing  a  reading  nnd  prayer 
desk  in  place  of  the  present  somewhat 
shabby  one.  It  will  be  unveiled  by 
Mrs.  Newland  s  fathor,  Mr.  E.  Wheeler, 
who  completed  his  ninety-fifth  year  on 
August  21.  Mr.  Newland  writes:  “My 
wife  and  I  have  long  had  the  desire  in  our 
hearts  to  put  at  Claremont  some  special 
memorial  of  our  two  brave  boys.  Both 
Bert  and  Ken  were  closely  associated  with 
our  work." 

—  Rev.  J.  Hall,  of  Henstridge,  is  mourn¬ 
ing  the  death  of  his  youngest  son,  Lieut. 

J.  L.  Hall,  M.C.,  late  Gloucester  Regi- 
mont. 

—  Sir  Norval  W.  Helme,  speaking  at 
the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  Cen¬ 
tenary  P.S.A.  Institute,  Lancaster,  which 
was  founded  by  the  late  Rov.  H.  W.  Smith 
in  1901,  regretted  tho  too  general  tendency 
to  pleasuro  seeking  on  Sundays,  especially 
by  people  of  leisure,  and  asked  tho  mem¬ 
bers  to  stand  for  an  old-fashioned  Sunday. 
He  hoped  the  corporation  would  not  follow 
the  example  of  London  in  regard  to  Sunday 
games  in  tho  parks  and  pleasure-grounds. 

—  A  summer  fete  has  been  held  at  Thame 
(Rcr.  C.  II.  Davis,  B.A.)  and  tho  sum  of 
£100  has  been  realised  for  the  church  funds. 


formed  part  of  tho  British  delogatio.., 
organised  by  the  Sulgravo  Institution,  which 
left  Euston  on  Saturday  for  the  United 
States.  The  party,  headed  by  Sir  Charles 
Wakefield,  soiled  in  the  Adriatic,  and  one 
of  the  objects  of  tho  visit  is  to  present  to 
the  American  people  a  statue  of  Burke  and 
busts  of  Lord  Chatham  and  of  the  late 


Viscount  Bryce.  Both  tho  statue  and  the 
busts  are  tho  gifts  of  Sir  Charles  Wake¬ 
field,  and  presented  through  the  Sulgrav© 
Institution  movement.  ,  , 

—  On  September  2  and 13  Rev.  Alfred 
Hooper.  M.A.,  celebrated  his  first  anniver¬ 
sary  at  Roby  Church,  Manchester.  In 
every  way  there  lias  been  encouraging  pro¬ 
gress,  and  this  includes  tlie  addition  of 
eightv  new  members  to  the  church  roll. 
Tho  “  At  Home  ”  on  Saturday  oyomng  was 
a  very  happy  family  gathering,  when 
presentations  wore  made  to  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Hooper.  To  Mrs.  Hooper  the  ladies  gavo 
a  handsome  roso  bowl  and  a  selection  of 
very  choice  flowers,  whilo  to  Mr.  Hooper 
the  male  members  presented  some  half- 
dozen  useful  books.  Tho  Sunday  setwices. 
when  good  congregations  gathered,  began 
with  a  communion  servico  at  9.4o. 

Sunday  at  ToIIIngtou  Park. 

—  Crowded  congregations,  which  over¬ 
flowed  into  the  aisles  gathered  to  welcorno 
Rev.  J.  W.  G.  Ward  on  his  return  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  op  Sunday. 
1-Ie  arrived  luto  on  Friday  night  on  tho 
Majestic,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  fatigue, 
but  the  glow  of  renewed  health  in  tho 
preacher’s  face.  Mr.  Ward  has  ha d  a  won- 
derful  time  on  the  other  side.  Montreal 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  tho  Press 
frequently  gavo  reports  of  Ins  fivo  Sunday* 
in  Emmanuel  Church.  Tho  spacious  cdifico 
was  crowded  to  tho  doors,  and  on  the  last 
Sunday  not  only  was  every  available  seat 
filled,  but  several  sat  on  the  pu.pit  stairs 
or  stood  through  the  whole  service.  He 
also  preached  to  large  congregations  at 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  to  winch  he  boro 
a  personal  greeting  from  Dr.  Jowett,  and 
ho  was  busily  occupied  between  the  Sun¬ 
days  lecturing  to  the  ministerial  summer 
school  at  Macdonald  College,  the  North- 
field  Conference,  whero  Dr  J.  D.  Jones 
and  Dr.  Stuart  Holden  shared  the  honours, 
and  in  sovoral  other  quarters.  At  a  fare¬ 
well  luncheon  given  on  Ins  return  lie  was 
commissioned  to  oarry  tho  greetings  of  our 
friends  overseas  to  the  people  of  this  land, 
assuring  them  that  both  Canada  and 
America  still  hope  to  sbur©  in  the  recon¬ 
stitution  of  Europe  and  in  tlie  nbolition  of 
war.  Such  interchanges  between  tbe  three 
nations  cannot  but  have  ft  most  beneficial 
effect  on  public  opinion.  Mr.  Ward Is  new 
book.  “  Messages  from  Master  Minds, 
which  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  are 
publishing  this  autumn,  will  be  brought  out 
simultaneously  in  America  by  Messrs. 
Doran,  of  New  York. 

AUSTRALIA. 

—  Rev.  E.  C.  Holten  lias  accepted  tbo 
pastorate  of  the  Truro  and  Dutton 
churches,  S.A.,  nnd  Rev.  W.  Jarrelt,  of 
Keith,  in  the  same  Stute,  has  been  invited 
to  the  charge  of  the  McLaren  Vale  and  Port 
Noar  unga  churches. 

—  The  important  church  at  North  Ade¬ 
laide,  until  recently  under  tho  care  of  Rov. 
A.  15.  Gifford,  has' extended  a  call  to  Rev. 
L.  C.  Parkin,  M.A.,  of  Chatsworth-rond 
Church,  North  Sydney,  which  he  has  ac¬ 
cepted.  For  many  years  tho  lale  Rev.  Dr. 
Jefferis  was  minister  of  tho  church. 

—  Many  frionds  in  this  country  of  Rtev. 
J.  W.  Jones,  the  superintendent  of  the 
homo  mission  work  of  tho  Victoria  Union, 
will  bo  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  left  tlie 
hospital  in  Melbourne  after  his  recent 
severe  illness.  After  a  short  period  at 
homo  be  left  on  a  trip  to  Cairnsin  Queens¬ 
land.  and  It  U  hoped  thflt  his  TTtSffmi  will 
bo  now  fully  restored. 

BAPTIST. 

—  Rev.  D.  D.  Bennett,  B.A.,  of  Brocken- 
hurst,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  Tottle- 
Lank  Church  and  hopes  to  begin  his 
ministry  there  in  October. 

—  Rev.  J.  MoAuslane.  of  Trinity  Church, 
Huntingdon,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
Beaconslield  Church. 

.  ^.r-  W-  E.  Tebbutt,  having  received 
an  invitation  to  London-road  Chapel,  Saf- 
fion  Walden,  is  beginning  bis  ministry 
there  on  November  5.  His  address  after 
September  15  will  be  "  Medeba,”  48,  Fairy- 
croft-road.  Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 

On  Sunday  Rev.  T.  W.  Hunter,  newly 
appointed  pastor  at  the  Jarrow  Church, 
preached  for  the  first  timo. 

—  On  September  10  Rev.  Thomas  Night¬ 
ingale,  secretary  of  tho  Free  Church  Coun¬ 
cil,  will  conduct  the  services  at  11  a.m. 
and  7  p.m.  atV  the  Palladium,  Ealing,  whilst 
on  the  following  Sunday  the  preacher  will 
be  Mr.  G.  Hay  Morgan,  K.C.  Dr.  Orissa 
Taylor  will  conduct  tho  services  on  Sep¬ 
tember  24. 

The  B.M.S.  nt  Scaford. 

—  The  last  of  three  successful  summer 
schools  organised  by  the  B.M.S.  was  con- 
eluded  on  Saturday.  Throughout  August 
spacious  premises  at  Soaford  have  been 
occupied  by  groups  of  students  in  succes¬ 
sion,  and  for  the  latter  fortnight  a  second 
largo  building  was  requisitioned.  Alto¬ 
gether  there  has  been  a  registered  attend¬ 
ance  of  three  hundred,  supplemented  by 
visitors  and  residents  of  the  oharming  sea¬ 
side  resort.  The  programme  arranged  dif¬ 
fered  according  to  the  successive  schools. 
Tho  first  gathering  was  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Home  Preparation  Union  for 
Christian  service  overseas  and  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Tho  later  schools  aimed  to  equip 
supporters  of  the  Socioty  by  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  conditions  ubroad,  and  of 
methods  of  advocacy  in  tho  Churclie9.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  took  ohargo  of  the  former  subjects. 
Help  has  been  rendered  by  members  of  the 
summer  school  to  local  ohurches.  The 
pulpits  at  Souford,  Newhaven,  as  well  a6  a 
newly  formed  cause  at  Peucehaven,  were 
occupied  by  visiting  ministers  and  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  also  shared  in  the  twenty- 
first  S.S.  anniversary  celebrations  at  Sea- 
ford.  Other  Christian  Communions  havo 
been  helped,  and  a  distinct  impetus  given 
to  looul  missionary  activity. 

—  Dr.  Clifford  has  again  refused  to  pay 
the  4s.,  representing  the  education  portion 
of  the  rate,  which  as  a  passive  resister  he 
has  objected  to  pay  for  nmny  years. 

—  Rev.  Herbert  Dunnico,  secretary  of 
the  International  Poaco  Society,  and  pro¬ 
spective  parliamentary  candidute  for  tho 
Consett  Division  of  Durham,  left  England 
on  Monday  for  Germany,  Austria  and 
Czecho  slovakia  on  iuiportunt  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  economic  reconstruction. 

—  The  125th  annual  report  of  the  Bed¬ 
fordshire  Union  of  Baptist  and  Congrega¬ 
tional  Churches  shows  o  total  membership 
of  4,978,  a  decrease  of  121 :  6,609  scholars, 
an  increase  of  147,  a  liopoful  feature,  seeing 
that  it  follows  tho  large  increase  of  579  In 
tho  previous  year;  832  teachers  and  136 
evangelists  and  lay  preachers.  During  the 
year  tho  Union  has  kept  persistently  to  the 
foro  the  subject  of  Personal  Evangelism, 
and  twenty  of  its  members  hnve  visited  «> 
commissioners,  two  by  two.  thirty-three'  out 
of  tho  forty  nffilintod  churches. 

—  Last  year's  increases  in  ministerial 
stipends  havo  beeD  maintained,  and,  follow¬ 


ing  on  the  successful  completion  of  the 
Baptist  Union  and  B.M.S.  fund  last  year, 
the  Congregational  Union  scheme  has  been 
launched  with  a  view  to  raising  £500,000 
for  ministerial  superannuation,  for  the 
strengthening^  of  the  Union's  financial  posi¬ 
tion,  for  assistance  to  the  Congregational 
schools,  and  for  tho  L.M.S.  and  Colonial 
Missionary  Society.  Gratifying  financial 
undertakings  in  relation  to  the  renovation 
of  church,  school,  or  manse  promises,  have 
been  reported  Loin  Dean,  Dunstable  (Con- 
gregational),  Luton  (King-street  nnd  Union 
Uhapel),  Potton,  Shefford,  Shillington,  and 
lurvey. 

The  Aberdeen  Free  Press  of  Saturday 
“  proposal  is  on  foot  to  invito 
''ey.  A.  Douglas  Brown,  London,  an 
eminent  and  much-honoured  preacher  and 
evangelist,  to  hold  a  series  of  services  in 
tfiVx/  DoXt  sl,linK-  Thero  »  evory  sign 
that  Mr.  Brown  will  receive  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  to  our  city  if,  as  ie  likely,  ho  arranges 
10  include  us  in  his  programme.” 

1  ~  9vor  150  Chinese  church  leaders,  Prcs- 
onndrn,0rSAi  ^leth<id,ists'  BaPtisK  and  Inde- 

°il‘t  ,  Church,  attended  a  summer 
school  at  Tsinanfu  recently.  There  were 
)VOnie»  "orkeri  present,  the  school 
lasted  ten  days,  and  a  dozen  Bible-study 
circles  were  an  important  feature.  Dr. 
Ba'mO’  Dr.  Chang  Poling,  Miss  Dora  Yu, 
of  Shanghai,  Mr.  Whitewright,  and  Mr. 

Presbyterian  Mission) 
ere  the  leading  speakers,  and  the  study 
ot  the  new  Chinese  script  formed  an  im- 
portant  part  of  tho  lecture  programme. 

&  ‘ecs'-s:  jts  & 

h°',V  40  tcnch  the  script.  Twelve 
records,  prepared  by  the  National  Board  of 
s^tucadon,  wero  eagerly  listened  to  for  tho 

P™u"''«t.on  of  alphabet  and  lan- 
Fn.^ge-.  HerVns  lbe  vel7  latest  method  of 
instruction.  The  unification  of  this  great 
emp  ro  seems  to  wait  for  tho  unification  of 
thS  <?c°Pl0-  Cerlainlv.  the 
various  Southern  dialects  are  a  formidable 
Darner  to  a  union  of  North  and  South. 
Plr/.i;  o  r  VD’  at  ,bo  recc,,t  National 

Conference  in  Shanghai  tho  Ian- 
guage  problem  was  acute.  A  bi-lingunl 
fhin inn  Kr  "0t  cnoueh-  Christiana  from 
Lunlon.  Ningpo  or  Swatow.  etc.,  speaking 
!n»«  w  °\v.n  ' dtalects,  had  to  bo  translated 
Northn  and  fr0D1  En8lish  "  into 

Northern  Chinese.  When  the  script,  with 
snnnd  P  .thirty-nine  standardised 

l6LBU,gbt  in  evcry  Government  and 
JF'j?  ‘ ’"“bool.  ^  it  very  soon  will  be.  tho 
follow*’’10"  tke  lanSuaSe  should  soon 

A"  “uxi.,iary  of  the  Women’s  Mis- 
f'°"ary  Association  of  tho  B.M.S.  has  been 

«  .for  Aberys‘'vyth  and  district,  and 
tho  first  meeting,  which  was  held  recently, 
was  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  Mr.  and 
Mr3.  Holmes,  of  Congo,  succeeded  in  giving 
inspiration  to  the  assembled  company. 

Dr.  Rushbrookc  and  Czecho-SIovakia. 
t>  i*n.  an.a.rticle  on  American  and  British 
Baptist  visitors  to  Czechoslovakia,  jor- 
warded  to  the  American  Baptist  papers, 
Br.  Frochazka,  secretary  o!  tho  Czechu- 
«Shl  ®aPtlst  Union,  writes  as  follows: 

Tho  Czecho-Slovak  Baptists  wero  always 
greatly  pleased  and  thankful  for  every  visit 
that  was  paid  by  their  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  brethren,  because  their  visit  always 
brought  blessing  and  help.  Our  first  guest 
after  the  war  From  America  remains  in  our 
loving  memory  still— Dr.  C.  Brooks.  He 
visited  the  brethren  in  Prague,  Brunn, 
Vsetin,  and  a  church  in  tho  Carpathians. 
In  Brunn  and  Prague  ho  conferred  upon 
prominent  questions  of  our  mission  with  our 
foreign  committee.  Some  months  later  ho 
came  again  with  Dr.  J.  H.  Rushbrooke  to 
report  about  the  situation  of  Central 
Europe  to  tho  conference  of  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  in  London  in  July,  1920. 
Since  then  Dr.  Rushbrooke,  as  the  Baptist 
Commissioner  for  Europe,  has  eome  to 
Prague  several  times,  bringing  always 
hosts  of  tokens  of  love  and  most  useful  hints 
for  our  work.  His  conferences  will  never 
bo  forgotten  by  our  Executive  Committee. 
Ho  laid  with  tho  Executive  Committee  of 
our  Union  the  foundations  of  our  present 
Baptist  work  in  Czecho  slovakia.  And  the 
committee  many  a  time  fought  with  him 
for  his  blessing  like  Jacob  with  the  Angel. 
Onoo  he  held  a  conference  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  was  closed  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  having  lasted  eighteen  hours. 
And  Dr.  Rushbrooke  did  not  seem  tired 
of  matters  which  appeared  again  and 
again.  His  work  for  Czecho-Slovak  Bap¬ 
tists  will  have  its  outstanding  place  in  their 
history.” 

—  Sir  Thomas  Barlow  is  tho  author  of 
an  interesting  article  on  Sir  Alfred  Pearce 
Gould  in  tho  June  issue  of  The  Xational 
Temperance  Quarterly.  Sir  Thomas  pays 
a  high  tribute  to  this  great  man,  writing 
particularly  of  his  influence  in  the  cause 
of  temperance;  and  his  testimony  to  his 
personal  character  is  equally  cordial :  "  Ho 
took  a  living  interest  in  every  form  of 
genuine  Christian  and  social  endeavour 
.  .  .  .  a  noblo  and  simple  life,  full  of 
good  deeds,  and  inspired  bv  a  Christian 
faith  that  was  deep  and  abiding.” 

—  The  Baptist  Union  and  the  B.M.S. 
publishing  departments  (Kingsgate  and 
Carey  Press)  are  joint  publishers  of  three 
now  penny  booklets  intended  for  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  by  the  hands  of  ministers  and 
other  church  workers.  “  Decision  for 
Christ  ’ V-"”  r>tten  by  Rev.  Gilbert  Laws, 
”  The  C'jifcu  -  of  the  Devout  Life  ”  by  Rev. 
A.  M.  Rwhie,  and  “  Our  New  Neigh¬ 
bours,”  a  fresh  and  interesting  statement 
of  tho  missionary  obligation,  by  Rev.  John 
Macbeatli.  These  are  uniform  with  tlie 
attractive  series  issued  in  connection  with 
the  B.U  F.  appeal,  most  of  which  arc  still 
obtainable,  and  others  will  follow  if  tho 
venture  finds  approval  in  the  churches. 
Ministers  should  send  to  the  Churoh  House 
or  to  Fui  nival-street  for  specimens. 

—  We  draw  tho  attention  of  readers  to 
a  prayer  meeting  for  revival  that  has  been 
held  every  Thursday  at  noon  for  thirty  con¬ 
secutive  weeks  in  Bloomsbury  Cnapel. 
Anglicans,  Quakers,  Brethren.  Salvationists, 
Congregationnlists,  Presbyterians,  and  Bap¬ 
tists  have  come  together,  and  so  great  hus 
been  the  interest  that  at  the  end  of  July 
they  refused  to  adjourn  for  the  holidays. 
As  Mr.  Douglas  Brown  intends  to  open  hi« 
London  campaign  at  Bloomsbury  tne  first 
week  in  October,  Rev.  Thomas  Phillips 
would  like  to  soo  tho  body  of  the  Chanel 
crowded  during  September.  This  meeting 
has  been  to  many  of  us  a  greot  and  pleas¬ 
ing  surprise,  and  I  sometimes  hope  it  may 
mean  for  the  Metropolis  ' 

Fulton  street  gathering  111 
New  York. 

On  August  2 
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...  laboured  unceasingly  in  the  in  I  ere*  1  of 
tho  unmarried  mother  and  her  child.  F01 
tho  past  two  and  a  hulf  years  she  had  been 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Homeless  Chil¬ 


dren’s  Aid  and  Adoption  Society,  78,  Oak- 
ley-street,  Westminster  Bridge-road,  S.E. 
Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer,  who  is  tho  chairman  ot 
the  committee  of  the  Homeless  Children’s 
Aid  and  Adoption  Society,  conducted  a 
memorial  service  at  Christ  Church,  West¬ 
minster  Bridge-road,  on  August  30.— Mrs. 

E.  Honeyman,  of  Gateshead.  Since  tlie 
death  of  her  husband,  Mr.  G.  W.  Honey- 
man.  chemical  manufacturer,  she  had  beeu 
identified  with  the  church  at  Durham-road, 
and  waa  a  most  generous  supporter  of  tho 
cause.  A  lady  of  gracious  and  kindly  dis¬ 
position  sho  was  "  given  to  hospitality,” 
and  in  recent  years  had  entertained  many 
missionaries  and  ministers  during  their 
visits  to  the  Newcastle  district.  Prior  to 
the  memorial  service  in  the  church  on  Sep¬ 
tember  2  a  brief  servico  was  conducted  in 
the  homo  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Swift  (Vicar  of 
St.  George’s  Church).  Both  in  tho  church 
and  at  tho  graveside  Rev.  A.  Hay 
Sutherland  officiated,  paying  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  character  and  service  of  one 
who  was  a  true  ministers’  friend. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—  Tho  Official  Handbook  of  llio  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  England  for  1922  23  has 
been  issued.  It  gives  full  information  re¬ 
garding  each  of  the  congregations,  with 
names  and  addresses  of  officials. 

—  Tho  session  and  managers  of  St. 
Columba’s,  Cambridge,  Lave  gratefully 
accepted,  with  warm  uppreciution,  the  offer 
of  the  family  of  tho  late  Professor  Alex¬ 
ander  Mucahster  to  erect  an  oak  screen  at 
the_  rear  of  tho  church  (separating  the  in¬ 
terior  passage  from  tho  pews)  in  his 
memory.  It  will  be  finely  curved  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  screen  on  either  side  of  tho 
pulpit,  and  will  take  the  place  of  tlie  present 
wood  and  glass  screen. 

—  Since  tho  year  began  twonty-four 
names  have  been  added  to  tho  roll  at 
Christchurch,  Wellington,  making  a  total 
of  forty-three  now  members  sinco  tho  induc¬ 
tion  of  Rev.  J.  Hastings  Eastwood  a  year 
ago. 

—  Ur.  J.  W.  McLeod,  superintendent  of 
the  Sundny-school  at  Cavcndish-roud,  Leeds, 
has  been  appointed  tho  first  Professor  ol 
the  new  Chair  of  Bacteriology  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leeds. 

—  St.  Andrew's,  Battersea  Rise,  hopes  to 
begin  1923  freo  of  dobt,  and  to  that  end  is 
to  endeavour  to  raiso  £262  by  the  forth¬ 
coming  sale  of  work. 

At  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Ncwgate- 
street,  Chester,  on  Snturday,  bv  Rev.  Ben¬ 
iamin  Bell,  M.A.,  B.D.."  father  of  the 
bridegroom,  Beniamin  Bell  was  married  t< 
Phyllis  Mary,  elder  daughter  of  the  laU 
Mr.  Andrew  Storrar. 

^Progress  in  Middlesbrough. 

—  Since  Rev.  Thomas  Hownt  was  ap 
pointed  Knox  evangelist  at  Trinity.  Mid 
ulesbrough,  a  year  ago,  sixtv-nine  new 
members  have  been  added  to  the  roll,  in 
eluding  twenty-three  at  the  July  communion 
service.  There  has  also  been  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Sunday-school,  alike  ir 
teachors  and  scholars,  and  a  brunch  school 
has  been  opened  at  Liiithorpc,  with  a  roll 
of  fifty. 

—  Owing  to  ill-health  Dr.  Winifred  Iley- 
worlh  has  had  to  relinquish  her  very 
valuable  work  at  the  Swatow  Women's 
Hospital,  for  which  she  is  so  admirably 
qualified,  and  to  come  home.  She  returned 
to  her  post  after  furlough  only  twelve 
months  ago. 

—  The  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  has  awarded  a  Travelling  Scholarship 
for  Theological  Research  to  Mr.  A,  MonP 
gonierv  Mann,  B.A..  of  Golders  Green,  Who 
recently  completed  his  course  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  College.  Cambridge. 

—  Tho  following  settlements  will  take 
place  during  September :— Rev.  J.  C. 
Graham  Cumming  will  be  inducted  this 
(Thursday)  evening  at  Prospect-street 
Hull;  Rev.  G.  P.  Wallace,  M.A.,  B.D..  of 
Warrington,  will  be  inducted  at  C'amden- 
road  on  September  20;  the  same  day  Mr. 
George  "Cal  vert,  a  licentiate  of  the  church, 
will  be  ordained  at  Tow  Low,  Co.  Durham; 
and  on  September  27  Rev.  J.  Steele,  B.D., 
of  Bellsbill,  will  be  inducted  at  Waterloo- 
road,  Blyth. 

The  Problem  of  the  Colleges. 

—  Tho  Presbyterian  Messenger  for  Sep 
tember  contains  a  very  interesting  article 
on  “  TI10  Problem  of  the  Colleges,' "by  Rev. 
Innes  Logan,  M.A.,  minister  of  St. 
Columba's  Church,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Logan 
gives  a  series  of  practical  reasons  for  the 
shortage  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
We  quote  his  first  paragraph Hesita¬ 
tion  on  tho  part  of  parents  or  ministers  to 
suggest  a  calling  winch  at  present  oan  offer 
little  guarantee  of  a  living  wage.  To  the 
extent  now  existing  this  is  a  new  develop¬ 
ment,  for  the  poverty  in  the  manses  during 
the  Inst  few  years  has  been  without  parallel 
in  living  memory.  The  cure  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  not  material,  i.e.,  financial,  but  de¬ 
pends  on  increased  zeal  on  tho  part  of 
church  members.  It  is  ultimately,  there¬ 
fore,  a  spiritual  problem,  though  intensified 
by  lack  of  imagination.” 

WESLEYAN  METHODIST. 

. —  Dr.  J.  S.  Ellis,  of  Wuchang,  has  ar¬ 
rived  home  on  furlough. 

—  Tho  following  missionaries  have  sailed 
again  to  their  stations:  Rev.  W.  H.  Pillow, 
to  Hunan;  Rev.  E.  D.  Jones,  to  Bnrbn- 
does;  Rev.  W.  E.  Giddings,  to  British 
Guinnu ;  Dr.  Cundall,  to  Wuchang  ;  Mr. 
R.  A.  Stott,  to  Mysore. 

—  Missionaries  nowly  appointed  to  the 
foreign  field  havo  set  out  on  their  jour¬ 
neys:  Rev.  A.  Haw,  to  N.  Ceylon:  Rev. 
H.  0.  Bowyer,  to  Trinidad;  Rev.  M. 
Womack,  to  British  Guiana  ;  Rov.  E.  Mor- 
vyn  Blow,  to  Madras;  Miss  L.  Devonshire, 
to  Mysore,  tp  marry  Rev.  P.  C.  Brunt,  and 
Miss  Radcliffe,  to  Hunan,  to  marry  Rev. 
W.  N.  Warren. 

—  Hollywood  Park  Mission,  Stockport, 
has  had  its  lad*  out  in  camp  for  some  time 
in  Derbyshire  and  all  have  greatly  bene¬ 
fited. 

—  At  Salisbury  the  locol  preachers  havo 
decided  to  discuss  Methodist  Union  at  their 
meeting  in  December. 

—  Rev.  A.  Hanley  Smith,  son  of  Gipsy 
Smith,  the  famous  evangelist,  has  entered 
upon  his  new  ministry  at  J  vddenden,  in 
the  Hebden  Bridge  Circuit. 

N  :w  Blackburn  Mission  Hall. 

—  Tho  Blackburn  Mission  has  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  hnd  to  make  use  of  hired 
halls.  Rev.  J.  W.  Allceck.  who  went  to 
South  Africa  last  year,  did  fifteen  years' 
.splendid  work,  and  now  a  new  oential  hall 
is  to  he  built.  On  Thursday  fourteen  foun¬ 
dation  stone;  wore  laid,  the  chief  one  bv 
Rev.  John  llornalnook.  cn  bchall  ,.f  tho 
chapel  committee  and  Mr.  Josoh  Rank, 
who  together  buve  eiveti  about  £15.GC0  to 
the  scheme,  which  w  ill  cost  £40.0CO  Stones 
were  1,1,0  laid  f^r  t- e  Bolton  District,  tne 
Mission,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allcock,  tlie 
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Brotherhood,  tho  Women’s  Own,  etc.  Rev. 
C  H  Hulbert,  the  nuMionor,  stated  that 
during  the  last  twelve  months  two  hundred 
persons  wore  converted  at  the  services  ho.d 
ot  the  Palace  Theatre.  Tho  King  George  s 
Hall  was  packed  in  the  evening,  Sir 
Thomas  Kowbolhnm  presiding.  Mr  Ilor- 
nabrook,  Rev.  J.  L.  Wiseman,  Mr.  Hulbert 
and  Gipsy  Smith  were  tho  spenkors  tho 
latter  also  singing  a  solo.  Tho  Right  Hon. 
T.  R.  Fcrens  presided  over  tho  stonc- 
luying  ceremony,  -and  complimented  tho 
Mission  Committee  on  tho  wisdom  ot 
having  included  in  the  plans  provision  for 
a  good  Sunduy-sehool,  for  the  future  of  tho 
Church  lay  with  tho  children.  Tho  day 
yielded  £2,090. 

Ten  women  missionaries  wore  at  the  fare¬ 
well  meeting  in  Wesley  Church,  Halifax, 
last  Tuesday,  when  ltev.  W.  Bradfiold, 
chairman  of  tho  Halifax  and  Bradford 
District,  presided.  The  chapel  was  full, 
und  the  Mayor  of  Halifax,  Alderman  Hey, 
J.P.,  a  local  preacher,  delivered  an  ellec- 
tivo  speech.  Tho  valedictory  address  was 
by  Rev.  J.  Kimbor  Hill,  of  China,  whose 
words  made  o  great  impression  on  all. 
Mr.  Bradfield  and  llcv.  G.  Swaine,  B.A., 
the  residont  minister,  administered  tho 
Lord'S  Supper  to  the  missionaries  and  their 
friends.  The  names  of  tlioso  going  to  India 
are  Miss  E.  Tomlinson,  of  Rawlenstal) 
(Negnpatnm) ;  Miss  Cussons,  of  Hull,  and 
Miss  C.  Snowdon,  M.B.,  Cli.  B.,  of  Stock- 
port  (Haiderabad) ;  Miss  E.  Thompson,  of 
Epsom,  and  Miss  L.  Stone,  of  Liverpool 
(Mvsore).  To  China,  Miss  M.  W.  Benson, 
B.So.,  of  Halifax  (Canton);  Miss  M.  10- 
Simons,  of  Castle  Douington,  and  Mjss 
H.  Porter,  of  Barnsley  (Hunan);  Miss 
Crabtree,  B.A.,  of  Ilklcy  (Hanyang)  :  Miss 
B.  Weaver,  of  Birkenhead  (Wuchang). 

Death  of  a  Minister. 

—  Methodism  has  suffered  a  great  loss 
by  tho  death  after  five  weeks’  illness  of 
Rev.  Harold  J.  Chairman,  M.A.,  of  Luton, 
aged  49  years.  Ho  entered  the  ministry 
in  1896  and  (ravelled  in  Ashb.v-de-la-Zouch, 
Longsight  (Manchester),  Surrey  and  N. 
Hants  Mission,  Stoke  Mission,  Queen  s- 
road,  Hull  and  Luton  (Chapel-street). 
Everywhere  his  ministry  was  fruitful,  and 
especially  in  Hull.  He  was  an  original 
prencher  and  deeply  spiritual.  He  was  not 
well  when  he  came  to  Luton  two  years  ago, 
out  ho  bravely  carried  on. 

—  Captain  Davis,  of  the  Joyful  News 
Mission,  and  Rev.  Allen  Holt,  of  Don¬ 
caster,  have  hold  twenty  open-air  meetings 
at  Weston-super-Mare  during  August,  re¬ 
sulting  in  many  conversions.  Mr.  Crow- 
fchor,  from  Cliff  College,  assisted  and  led 
the  singing  in  great  style. 

—  Tho  jubilee  of  Mnsbro’  Ebonezer  Wes¬ 
leyan  Reform  Church,  Chapel-walk,  Rother¬ 
ham,  was  celebrated  on  Tuesday.  The 
;hapel  was  opened  on  September  5,  1872, 
the  first  sermons  being  preached  by  the  lato 
Rev.  Dr.  Faldine,  Principal  of  Rotherham 
Independent  College,  afterwards  Principal 
af  Airedale  College,  Leeds.  In  connection 
with  tho  jubilee,  it  has  been  decided  to  open 
a  Thanksgiving  Fund,  in  order  to  raise 
£250  to  clear  off  a  deficit,  end  Teduce  the 
mortgage  debt  of  £400.  The  church,  com¬ 
posed  of  working  people,  is  doing  good 
work  in  a  populous  district. 

—  This  week  Rev.  G.  H.  McNeal  began 
his  eighteenth  year  at  tho  Sheffield  Victoria 
Hall.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 


ho  16  now  restored  to  health  and  strength. 
He  is  an  asset,  not  merely  to  tho  mission, 
but  to  tho  city. 

—  Dr.  Pa  rices  Cadman  is  to  preach  in 
tho  Peckham  Circuit  on  Sunday  next. 
After  leaving  Richmond  College  about 
thirty-five  years  Dr.  Cadman  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  cnargo  of  the  Ivitto-road 
Church  in  the  Peckham  Circuit.  This  was 
his  only  English  appointment,  and  it  is 
Dr.  Cadman’ s  express  wish  to  preach  next 
Sunday  at  Kitto-road  in  I  ho  morning  and 
Queen's-rond  in  tho  evening. 

—  Rev.  Arthur  Robinson,  of  Worksop, 
who  should  have  begun  duties  at  Bacup  on 
Sunday,  and  for  whom  a  welcome  meeting 
was  fixed  for  to-day,  died  in  a  nursing 
home  on  Saturday.  He  began  his  ministry 
in  the  West  Indies  in  1900,  and  nine  years 
later  served  at  St.  Just  (Cornwall),  subse¬ 
quently  going  to  Swindon,  Daventry,  Horn- 
castle,  and  Worksop. 

—  After  purchasing  throe  different  sites, 
Blackburn  Wesleyana  have  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion-stones  of  a  new  mission  hall  costing 
over  £40,000,  of  which  sum  over  £24,000  has 
been  raised.  The  hall  will  accommodate 
1.800  people,  with  a  Sunday-school  for  7C0. 
Rev.  John  Ilornnbrook  laid  tho  first  of 
fourteen  stones  last  week  on  behalf  of  a 
gentleman  anonymously  subscribing 
£10,000. 

Presentations.— Hev.  IP.  A.  and  Mrs. 
Lenton,  on  leaving  Cardiff,  received  pro- 
senls  from  the  Ladies’  Sewing  Class.  Mr. 
Lenton  received  a  pocket  communion  set 
and  Mrs.  Lonton  a  gold  brooch  sot  with 
amethyst. — Hev.  S.  J.  Baler  and  Mrs. 
Baler  received  a  beautiful  inlaid  mahogany 
timepiece  on  leaving  Sheffield  (Eilesmere- 
road),  and  Mr.  Baker  also  received  a  pocket 
knife  and  Mrs.  Balter  a  purse. — He v.  l)uri<l 
and  Mrs.  Puejhc  received  many  valuable 
gifts  upon  leaving  Hull  for  Reading.  At 
the  sacramental  service  on  Sunday,  August 
1,  five  young  people  were  received  into  full 
membership  at  Hull. — Pastor  Bert  Bailey, 
a  pair  of  silver-plated  vases  and  bowl,  from 
the  loaders  and  stewards  of  the  Whitley 
Hall  Mission,  Reading. — Hev.  A.  J.  T.  Be 
Gros,  on  leaving  Torquay,  was  presented 
by  the  members  of  the  clnsses  ho  hod  held 
with  a  leather  travelling  case  and  a  pocket 
of.  Treasury  notes,  and  Mrs.  Lc  Gros  re¬ 
ceived  a  silk  umbrella. — Hr v.  T.  H.  Jack, 
son,  of  Hetton-le-Holo,  received  a  wallet, 
containing  £35  10s. — A  well-attended  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  Huddersfield  Mission, 
Milnsbridgc,  on  Thursday  last,  when  Hev. 
F.  Norman  Charley  received  a  canteen  of 
cutlery,  bearing  a  suitable  inscription  on 
the  onk  case,  and  Mrs.  Charley  received 
a  cut-glass  water  jug. — At  Wesley  Chapel, 
Plymouth,  Hev.  Charles.  M.  Draper  was 
presented  with  a  gold  watch  and  letter  case 
by  members  of  the  church  and  congregation. 
Ho  also  received  on  attache  case  and  many 
other  gifts. — Hev.  TP.  Clifford  Caddy  ro- 
coived  from  the  Ivybridge  friends  a  hand¬ 
some  silver  teapot  and  o  wallet  of  Treasury 
notes.  He  also  received  a  wallet  of  notes 
from  the  Lee  Moor  congregation,  and 
several  other  gifts. — At  Margate,  roll-top 
desk  to  He v.  C.  A.  Sheppard,  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  cushion  to  his  wife — To  Hev.  P.  J. 
Hohertson,  at  Retford,  £25,  and  to  Mrs. 
Hobcrlson,  crocodile  leather  handbag,  gold 
brooch,  umbrella  and  purse  of  money.— 
Hev.  IP.  G.  Thornal  Baler,  at  the  Sunder¬ 
land  Mission,  a  Waterman  pen  and  jasper 
ware. — At  Tuebrook,  Liverpool,  gold  watch 
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road),  ltev.  A.  McDonald  from  «  “ 

Durham  as  junior  minislor.  lb- 
calfe  from  Soworby  Bndl»  to  H?1”)"- 
Hev.  J.  E.  Ogden  from  Rollon  o  Motley. 
Rev.  Mark  Pattison  from  Winjeto  ta  I Jam 
cliester  Seventh,  and  Rev.  M.  H-  _ 
from  Staveley  to  Kimberley.  Bev.  d.  U- 

Cushing  will  remove  from  Burton  Second, 

Rev.  H  R.  Didcock  from  Ilungerloid  Rev. 
J.  S.  Southall  from  Swansea.  Rev.  G.  K- 
Bell  from  Coxhoe,  Rev.  W. R-  1  riC®  [ 
Mndeley  and  Dawley,  Rev.  S.  J-  1RR1  1 
Driffield.  Rev.  A.  T.  Yaxley  fro™  Croydon, 
and  Rov.  E.  S.  Cole  from  Wulkden.  Rev. 
J.  Morrison  will  remain  at  St.  Annos,  Kev- 
G.  W.  King  (2)  ot  Bishop  Auckland,  and 
Rev.  T.  McKenzie  at  Dewsbury. 

—  Rev.  G.  Stanyer,  whose  retirement 
was  announced  lust  woek.  slates  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  continue  lo"SeL  in 
active  work  on  n  limited  stulion.  At  Sher- 
ingham  lie  preaches  throe  tunes  most  bun- 
days,  cycling  usually  from  twelve  to  twenty 
miles,  and  feels  “  none  the  worse  for  it. 
Ho  is  in  excellent  health,  and  would  like 
to  take  a  second  preachership.  .  _  , 

—  At  the  Bradford  and  Shipley  Local 
Preachers’  Association,  Rev.  F.  Hobson 
presiding,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hobley  .gave  an 
address  on  “  Hints  to  beginners  in  preach¬ 
ing,”  and  Rev.  A.  Bilsbrough  spoke  on 
“  Books  for  beginners.”  A  useful  discus¬ 
sion  followed.  .  . 

—  Rev.  F.  P-  Pearce  is  seeing  remark¬ 
able  success  in  raising  £1,000  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  debt  at  Clacton-on-Sea.  Beginning 
on  August  Bank  Holiday  last  year  I10  had 
secured  £500  by  Thursday  last,  with  a  small 
sum  over  as  a  nucleus  for  the  second  £500. 
The  money  has  been  gained  by  donations, 
mainly  from  visitors.  Mr.  Pearce  himself 


ascribes  success  to  faith  in  God,  confidence 
in  the  pcoplo,  continuous  prayer  and  in¬ 
cessant  hard  work.  Clacton  peoplo  are  in 
good  heart  and  oxpress  unabated  confidence 
lrJ  J1  onl  BUCpcss-  A  scholar’s  gift  consisted 
of  1,800  collected  farthings. 

,L,ivfrP°°l  district  committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  scholars'  examination  next 
year  shall  bo  on  tomperanco  with  a  view 
to  securing  a  belter  understanding  of  tho 
scientific  aspect  of  the  subject.  Rev.  D.  S. 
Dees  was  heartily  thanked  for  five  years' 
service  m  the  teinperanco  department,  and 
Grainger  welcomed  as  his  succes- 


Rev. 


•  -i  ^  1  *9  1'eclueat  of  tho  President,  his 
visitation  of  the  district  has  been  changed 
to  Sept.  19  and  20,  and  tho  meeting  of 
the  district  committees  will  coincide.  Tho 
authorities  nro  wishful  to  bring  the  young 
peop.o  of  the  churches  into  vital  touch  with 
the  questions  involved  in  the  proposals  for 
Methodist  Union,  and  Rev.  J.  Hall  (Union 
secretary),  will  next  month  speak  on  the 
subject. 

—  Montague-street,  a  successful  church  of 
B.nckburn,  has  been  ro-oponed  after  exton- 
sive  renovation  Revs.  H.  J.  Pickett  and 
Prof  W.  L.  Wardle  being  the  special 
preachers. 

—  Won, quarterly  meeting  on  August  30 
found  tho  outlook  at  the  mother  church 
promising,  and  the  steward  reported  that 
tho  envo.opo  system  of  collections  had  been 
adopted.  Evaugelistio  sorvicss  aro  to  bo 
held  during  tho  winter,  and  Mr.  J.  Pessall 
has  been  onguged  to  conduct  tho  missions. 
On  Thursday  a  new  organ  was  opened  at 
Rronington  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Newbrook.  of 
Whitchurch.  A  large  audience  gathered  in 
tho  evening,  when  Revs.  R.  T.  Smith  (Wes¬ 
leyan)  and  J.  A.  Snailh  spoke  and  Mr.  F. 
Craddock  presided.  £80  was  contributed. 
Mt.  John  Evans,  of  Tilley,  preached  on 
Sunday  last. 

—  Church  Strotton  Circuit  (Rev.  Percival 
Tomlinson)  held  a  successful  circuit  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  circuit  town  on  August  30. 
Rev.  S.  Palmer  preached.  The  proceeds 
were  for  the  new  manse. 

—  Saltaire-road  Church,  Shipley,  held 
the  annual  camp  meeting  in  tho  NorthclifTe 
Woods  by  permission  of  tho  U.D.  Council. 
Large  congregations  gathered  and  Revs. 
W.  E.  Robson  and  G.  H.  East  (Wesleyan) 
delivered  appealing  evangelistic  address' - 
The  collection  was  for  the  local  hospital. 

—  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  has  retired  from  the 
circuit  stewardship  of  Saltburn  Circuit, 
after  twenty  years  in  the  position,  on  re¬ 
moving  his  residence  to  Harrogate,  and 
presentations  have  been  made  by  the 
churches. 

—  Rev.  T.  R.  Auty,  B.D.,  announces  that 
the  next  Teachers'  Examination  will  take 
place  in  November,  and  the  subject  will  be 
Dr.  Stalker’s  Life  of  Christ,  the  advanced 
section  taking  the  same  author’s  Life  of  St. 
Paul.  It  is  now  no  longer  necessary,  ho 
states,  for  teachers  who  wish  lo  enter  the 
advanced  section  to  have  taken  the  Trien¬ 
nial  Certificate  in  the  first  section.  Both 
sections  are  open  alike  to  teachers  and  pro¬ 
spective  teachers.  Ten  prizes,  including  a 
gold  medal,  qto  offered  in  each  department. 

—  Rev.  A.  J.  Bull,  of  Cockermouth,  who 
has  had  a  distinguished  career  in  the 
ministry  for  forty-seven  years,  proposes  to 
retire  next  Conference  and  take  up 
dence  at  Bridlington. 

—  When  Rev.  W.  M.  Kelly  enters  upon 
tho  general  secretaryship  of  the  Church  ot 


the  Conference  of  1924  he  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  tho  superintendency  of  Forest 
Hill.  London,  by  Rev.  Goorge  Tucker,  the 
present  junior  miuister.  Tho  new  junior 
ill  be  Rev.  F.  M.  Kelly,  of  Laxey,  a  son 
if  tho  present  superintendent. 

—  Cheadlo  Circuit  on  Saturday  combined  - 
public  services  with  its  quarterly  meeting 
ut  Whistono.  when  Rev.  A.  Wilkes,  of  Tun- 
stall.  preoebod  and  lectured  on  “Some 
peculiar  parsons."  Mr.  S.  M.  Mottram,  a 
brother  of  the  late  Rov.  W.  Mottram,  pre¬ 
sided. 

—  Tho  Aliwal  North  oircuit  plan  for  tho 
current  qunrtor  is  a  formidable  document, 
and  probably  exceods  in  size  those  of  tho 
early  days  of  the  denomination.  Tho 
churches,  which  number  153,  are  divided 
into  six  areas,  each  under  the  care  of  one 
or  more  European  or  nativo  minister*. 
Revs.  C.  Crabtree  and  W.  J.  Illesley  (who 
began  work  this  month)  are  at  Aliwal,  and 
Rev.  J.  H.  Briggs  at  Jamestown.  The  staff 
includes  three  European  ministers,  two 
native  ministers,  six  teaching  evangelists, 
n,[d  local  prenchers  and  exhorlers. 
Aliwal  North  has  European,  Dutch-speak¬ 
ing,  and  (three)  native  churches.  Rev.  C. 
Crubtreo  is  following  his  predecessor  in  en¬ 
gaging  in  public  work.  On  "  Dclvillo 
Day  "  he  delivered  a  graphic  and  moving 
address  in  commemoration  of  local 
soldiers  who  foil  in  Delville  Wood. 

—  The  request  of  the  Conference  for  tho 
observance  of  a  "  week  of  prayer  for  mis¬ 
sions  "  will  be  submitted  to  the  quarterly 
meetings.  The  dote  proposed  is  December 
10-17,  and  tho  missionary  authorities  sug¬ 
gest  that  one  meeting  on  each  circuit  should 
be  associated  with  the  Women’s  Auxiliary, 
and  thnt  another  should  link  up  the  Sun¬ 
day-schools  and  C.E.  societies. 

An  urgent  communication  has  been 
sent  down  to  tho  circuits  relative  to 
spiritual  advance.”  Tho  special  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  Conference  recom¬ 
mends  on  accentuation  of  effort  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Young  People’s  Days,  with 
preparatory  lessons  and  appeals’  and  the 
use  of  Decision  cards.  November  is 
suggest  od  as  a  month  for  energotio 
evangelism,  with  house  to  house  visitation 
and  missions  conducted  by  the  circuit 
ministers,  local  preachers  and  Christian 
women.  The  proposals  will  be  considered 
bv  Ihe  quarterly  meetings  in  session  this 
week  and  next.  The  circuit  authorities  nro 
also  advised  to  prepare  for  the  official  deci¬ 
sion  respecting  the  scheme  of  Methodist 
Union  by  means  of  special  official  meetings 
or  the  due  allocation  of  time  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  quarterly  boards.  It  is  noticeablo  that 
the  denominational  committee  is  adhering 
to  the  plan  of  confining  action  to  "  con¬ 
sideration  and  suggestion.”  The  vote  for 
or  against  union  will  be  taken  on  a  com¬ 
pleted  scheme  to  be  submitted  later  to  the 
local  authorities. 

—  The  missionary  report,  issued  last 
week,  contains  some  valuable  and  hitherto 
unpublished  statistics  of  the  African  fields. 
Tho  figures  for  Nigeria,  show  385  preaching 
stations,  twelve  ministers  (with  some  on 
furlough),  six  lady  workers  and  327  native 
agents.  Accommodation  provided  for  wor¬ 
shippers  is  nearly  a  hundred  thousand,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  thirty-three  thou- 
sand.  There  are  5,871  communicant  mem¬ 
bers,  with  10.454  in  the  preliminary 
catechumen  stage  of  membership.  Sunday 
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Very  Special  Offer  of 

RAINCOATS 

MID  GREY  WOOL  COVERT  COATING 

~at  7Q/-~ 


Thoroughly  proofed,  rain  but  not  air-tight,  these  Coats  can  be  strongly 
recommended,  for  they  perfectly  serve  two  purposes— that  of  a  Raincoat 
and  a  light  weight  Overcoat.  They  are  fully  cut  in  the  stylo  ns  sketch 
and  have  inside  bre  1st  pocket,  inside  ticket  pocket,  two  vertical  outside 
pockets  with  openings  that  enable  wearer  to  reach  trousei  pockets. 
The  sleeves  and  shoulders  being  lined. 

AVAILABLE  IN  ALL  SIZES  34  to  46  ins.  CHEST. 

Medium  Weight  Chesterfield 

OVERCOATS 

4  ALL  WOOL  BLaM  SERGE 

r  at  50f 


IN 


The  material  is  perfectly  dyed,  of  excellent  quality  and  can  be  depended 
upon  to  yield  long  service.  The  Coats  aro  fully  cut,  lined  throughout 
and  have  inside  breast  pocket,  inside  ticket  pocket,  and  two  outside 
pockets.  At  the  LOW  PRICE  50/-  these  Overcoats  afford  the  greatest 
value  that  has  been  offered  for  many  years  i.nd  we  feel  confident  that 
they  will  meet  with  immediate  and  keen  appreciation. 

AVAILABLE  IN  ALL  SIZES  34  to  46  ins,  CHEST. 

tf7T  When  ordering  Raincoats  or  Overcoats  it  is  only  necessarv 
to  send  size  round  chest  (over  waistcoat)  and  hclcht  ’ 

Til  PATTERNS  OF  MATERIAL  ON  REQUEST. 

Soft  Felt  Hats  for  Clerical  Wear 


Made  in  soft  Jet  Black  Felt  of  superior  finish,  with  good  quality  Silk 
Ribbon  Bands.  All  the  coirect  styles  for  Clerical  wear.  Westrongly 
urge  our  patrons  to  older  EARLY  as  the  price  is  too  attractive  for 
slocks  to  latt  long.  Box  and  Postage  1/-. 

Also  in  super  quality,  at 
Box  aud  Post  J /* 

Pleats  mark  envel'pes  “  Deft.  B.  II V 

BERNERS  STREET, 

Three  minutes  from  Oxford  Circuit. 


916 

14/6 

LONDON,  W.  1. 


Invalid  Chairs 
To  Wheel  Upstairs 


Comfortably  seated  in  a  "  Wardway  ” 
Chair,  YOUR  Invalid  could  be 
wheeled  in  safety  upstairs  or  down¬ 
stairs,  indoors  or  out. 

Write  for  Ho.  23  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS  ;  it  tells 
you  all  about  the  “  Wardtvay  ”  and  many  other 
health-bringing,  inexpensive  aids  for  Invalids. 

JOHN  WARD 

- Ltd.,  - 

247c,  TOTTENHAM  COUBT.  ROAD, 
LONDON,  W.  1. 


89,  Bold  Street, 

LIVERPOOL. 

By  Appointment  to  Their  Majesties. 


35,  Piccadilly, 
MANCHESTER. 
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Navy  Mixture 

“fPipe  Perfect” 

IN  THREE  STRENGTHS 
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September  7,  1922. 


scholars  number  11,948,  and  doy  scholars 
6,836.  The  local  missions  had  an  income 
last  year  of  £6,373..  Five  scats  out  of  seven 
are  occupied  every  Sunday  on  the  Fernun- 
.  dian  missions. 

—  Tho  Leeds  Fifth  Circuit,  under  tho 
ministry  of  Rev.  William  Daw,  is  experi¬ 
encing  much  spiritual  blessing,  and  thero 
is  evidence  of  a  deepening  of  spiritual  life. 
The  attendance  at  the  week-evening  service 
ot  Moriah,  tho  principal  church,  is  showing 
a  remnrknble  increase.  Notwithstanding 
the  holiday  sooson  the  numbers  linvo  in¬ 
creased  week  by  week  until  tho  attendance 
numbers  over  sixty.  At  the  Eleven  Luno 
Ends  Church  there  Is  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease. 

—  Mr.  Edwin  0.  Bowran,  organist,  and 
choirmaster  at  Prince  Consort-road  Church, 
Gateshead,  was  married  on  September  3  to 
Miss  Winifred  IrenoC.  Kidd.  Mr.  Bowran 
is  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  anu  Mrs 
William  Bowran,  of  Gateshead,  and  brother 
of  Rev.  J.  G.  Bowran,  of  Surrey  Chapel. 
Rov.  J.  T.  Gallon  officiated. 

—  Swindon  First  quarterly  meeting  on 
Saturday  decided  upon  an  active  evan¬ 
gelistic  and  missionary  programme  for  the 
winter.  The  reports  showed  circuit  pro¬ 
gress.  Both  manses  havo  been  renovated 
and  the  cost  raised. 

—  The  Women's  Missionary  Auxiliary  of 
the  Swindon  circuits  held  their  monthly 
meeting  on  August  30  at  Wroughton,  when 
Rev.  A.  R.  Wightman  spoke  on  women's 
share  in  missionary  effort,  Mra.  F.  II. 
Barrett  presided. 

—  Reports  to  hand  this  week  show  tho 
third  general  conference  of  missionary 
societies  at  work  in  Northern  Rhodesia  to 
havo  been  a  very  successful  gathering.  The 
delegates,  who  represented  twelve  societies, 
were  entertained  at  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Institute,  Knfue,  whose  superintendent 
(Rov.  J.  R.  Foil)  actod  as  tho  organising 
secretary.  From  the  report  presented  it 
appeared  that  only  tho  Paris  Mission  (M. 
Coillard)  and  tho  Garanganzio  enterprise 
of  Mr.  F.  S.  Arnot  preceded  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  denominational  missions  in  this 
region  in  1893. 

—  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Elliott,  of 
BVancepeth  Colliery,  Willington,  hove  cele- 
biated  their  golden  wedding.  Mr.  Elliott 
is  72  years  of  ago,  and  has  been  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  for  over  fifty  years,  and 
superintendent  for  some  years. 

Death.— Councillor  H.  Tlulme,  of  Staf¬ 
ford,  an  esteemed  member  at  Snow  Hill 
Church,  and  a  district  official.  The  me¬ 
morial  service  and  interment  on  August  30 
were  attended  by  tho  mayor  and  corpora¬ 
tion  and  public  representatives.  Rev. 
R.  H.  Auty  conducted  the  service. 

UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

—  Rev.  J.  Crothors  loaves  tho  superin- 
tondency  of  Matlock  Circuit  at  Conference, 
1923. 

—  In  1924  Rev.  C t  W.  SopCr,  after  seven 
years’  service,  removes  from  London  (Ful¬ 
ham),  and  in  1923  Rev.  J.  A.  Newton  re¬ 
moves  from  Boston  (West-street),  after  seven 
years’  service,  to  Reddilch. 

—  Rev.  Sydney  G.  Dimond,  Chnirman  of 
Leeds  District,  has  been  accorded  a  hearty 
welcomo  at  Cavendish-street  Church,  Keigh¬ 
ley,  on  beginning  his  ministry  there  after 
seven  years  at  YeadoD.  Tho  welcomo  was 
supported  by  the  rector  of  Keighley  and 
by  Rev.  Dr. 'Vincent  Taylor  (Wesleyan),  as 
\vo!l  os  by  representatives,  ot  church  and 
_ _ -  —  Rev.  Thomas  McKay  last  week  re¬ 
ceived  warm  greetings  at  Roughtown,  Moss- 
ley,  -where  he  was  pastor  eleven  years  ago, 
and  now  lie  becomes  superintendent  of  the 
whole  circuit.  This  is  the  fourth  time  lie 
has  been  called  to  tho  Manchester  District, 
lie  has  left  a  good  record  behind  him  at 
Weston-super-Mare,  where  he  was  president 
of  the  Free  Church  Council. 

—  Rev.  Josiah  Turner's  fifth  anniversary 
as  pastor  of  Shaw-road  Church,  Blackpool, 
was  celebrated  with  special  services  and 
song  on  August  27. 

—  On  August  27,  at  Brough  am -road 
Church,  Soqtlisea,  public  services  of  great 
local  and  Conncxional  interest  wore  con¬ 
ducted  by  Revs.  A.  J.  and  A.  A.  Conibear, 
fatlior  and  son,  the  former  being  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Portsmouth  Circuit.  Rev.  A.  A. 
Conibear,  son,  is  the  missionary-designate 
for  Ningpo,  S.E.  China,  and  on  his  arrival 
there  will  succeed  Rev.  G.  W.  Sheppard  ns 
financial  secretary  and  in  generul  circuit 
work.  On  the  Tuesday  a  well-attended 
valodietory  meeting  took  place  in  the  above 
church.  Mr.  James  Maclaurin,  of  Sheffield, 
presided.  Rev.  J.  E.  Swallow,  acting  mis¬ 
sionary  secretary  and  editor  of  the 
Mintionary  "Echo,  delivered  an  impressive 
address,  and  good  support  was  given  by 
Revs.  A.  T.  Jefferies,  E.  J.  Welsher,  A.  D. 
Gifford,  and  circuit  friends.  Church  mem¬ 
bers  presented  Mr.  Conibear  with  six 
volumes  and  a  gold-mounted  fountain  pen. 
London  friends  bade  him  farewell  at  Liver- 
pool-street  Station  on  Friday  last. 

—  At  Portsmouth  last  week  the  Mayor 
presented  Rov.  Allan  Albert  Conibear  with 
the  Royal  Humane  Society’s  parchment 
certificate  for  life  saving. 

—  The  newly  appointed  minister.  Rev. 
J.  A.  Clark,  preached  thrice  on  Sunday  last 
at  Salterhebblo  at  the  combined  reopening 
services  and  harvest  festival,  the  collections 
being  for  tho  renovation  and  chapel  trust 
funds:  and  at  Mount  Zion  Church,  Holiri- 
fiold,  Halifax,  the  newly  appointed  minister, 
Rov.  P.  S.  Johnson,  B.A.,  was  the  preacher 
at  the  harvest  festival  there  the  same  day. 

—  The  last  of  tho  summer  schools  for  1922 
was  held,  bv  kind  permission,  in  St.  Luke's 
University  College,  Exeter,  a  place  devoted 
to  the  training  of  Anglican  schoolmasters, 
but  not  out  of  harmony  with  courses  of 
study  and  training  in  method  for  Sunday- 
tschool  departmental  leaders  and  teachers 
and  for  all  Who  work  among  young  people. 
The  number  of  U.M.  students  who  attended 
was  about  half  the  number  who  went  to 
the  summer  school  at  Ashville  College, 
where  there  were  nearly  one  hundred. 
Among  the  lecturers  at  Exeter  wero  tho 
woU-tried  Revs.  E.  C.  Utwi'ii,  M.A..  B  D 
T.  A.  Jefferies,  H.  J.  Watts,  and  Miss 
Hmdie.  \\e  saw."  says  one  corrospon- 
•!'i '  ,  J-  e,“l  theories  of  method  in  practice 
with  delightful  results.  We  all  longed  for 
a  fully  graded  Sunday-school  in  every 
church  in  the  land.”  . 

—  New  Sunday-school  promises  are  being 
budt  at  Tathwell.  in  Louth  Circuit,  and 
tho  foundation-stones  havo  been  laid.  The 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  nearly  £400,  the 
accommodation  will  be  for  about  seventy 
village  children,  £100  was  raised,  and  it, 
Ion*  '  ■  °  "^°1°  cost  "''ll  he  raised  before 

—  Rev.  James  Ninnis,  superintendent  of 
Newquay  Circuit,  and  Mrs.  Ninnis,  who 
"ore  married  at  Pye  Bunk  Church,  Shef¬ 
field,  on  August  26,  1897,  have  received 
many  well-wishing  congratulations  on  the 
celebration  of  thoir  silver  wedding  at  Clare¬ 
mont  Lodge,  Newquay. 
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at  ?  .  .  ?r',al  'T,,,,dows  "-ere  unveiled 
at  Mount-street  Church,  Heanor,  Derby 
“!t  "'nek— ono  to  the  late  Mrs.  E. 
ivl  »  l’  {°lmer  ,D'?n,bcr  and  benefactor  of 
that  church  and  tho  other  in  remembrance 
of  fallen  soldiers. 

has  been  an  impressive  and 
wonderful  month  for  tho  congregations 
which  assemble  in  the  fine-looking  and  im¬ 
posing  building  which  stands  on  tho  Station 
Jam  do  at  Harrogate.  On  tho  first  Sunday 
the  preacher  was  Rev.  Prof.  Hornby,  M.A., 
iV*!«^Sond  Sunday,  Rev.  Prof.  Hirst, 
Al.A  B.Sc. ;  and  third  Sunday.  Rev.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Brew  is,  BA..  B.D.,  all  of  them 
belonging  to  Victoria  Park  College,  Man¬ 
chester.  Tho  last-named  gavo  in  tho  morn¬ 
ing  a  most  helpful  message  on  tho  mys¬ 
teries  of  life  and  Divine  government,  show¬ 
ing  that,  whilst  “clouds  and  darkness  ore 
round  about  Him,  righteousness  and  judg¬ 
ment  are  tho  basis  of  His  throne,"  and  in 
the  evening  ah  equally  telling  and  practical 
discourse  on  on  incident  in  the  life  of 
Jacob.  The  fourth  and  last  Sunday  wns 
distinguished  by  the  opening  of  the  promis¬ 
ing  mid  attract i vo  ministry  of  Rev.  IT. 
C'halterton.  “  Wo  have  had  a  great  time." 
members  were  hoard  to  say  as  they  left  tho 
church.  His  morning  subject  was  “  The 
Great  Hour,”  and  evening,  “  The  God  of 
all  comfort." 

—  Tho  pastor’s  fifteenth  anniversary  was 
eclobrated  at  Leo  Church,  Lewisham.  S.E., 
lost  week.  Rev.  A.  Hancock  preached  in 
the  morning  on  "Tho  Ministry  and  tho 
Church.”  and  in  tho  evening  on  “  Tho 
Central  Message  of  tho  Christian  Gospel." 
and  there  followed  a.  service  of  praise  in 
which  old  Methodist  liymn3  and  tunes  wore 
sung,  and  the  leaders  of  tho  church  gave 
thanks  for  the  pastor  and  his  work  among 
them. 

—  During  the  above  pastorate  the  church 
and  school  have  greatly  increased  in  mem¬ 
bership  and  official  personnel.  The  trust 
debt,  which  stood  at  £1,250,  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  discharged,  the  weekly  offering 
envelope  system  has  doubled  tho  ord inary 
incomo,  a  new  three-manual  organ  and  an 
improved  method  of  lighting  have  been 
installed.  At  tho  pastor's  “  At  Home " 
Mr.  Hancock  received  his  guests,  who  filled 
tho  schoolroom,  and  he  was  supported  by 
Rev.  W.  L.  Gibbs,  along  with  numerous 
circuit,  church,  and  Sunday-school  helpers. 

—  Both  Connexional  editor  and  Book 
Room  steward  are  to  bo  congratulated  on 
the  speed,  completeness,  and  efficiency  with 
which  they  have  just  issued  the  “  Minutes 
of  the  Annual  Conference”  in  a  handsome, 
woll-bound,  and  portly  volume  of  420  pages, 
and  over  40  pages  of  other  matter,  includ¬ 
ing  helpful  pages  of  oontont3  and  index. 
This  means  nearly  100  more  pages  than  last 
year,  and  the  additional  pages  have  been 
usefully  filled  with  valuable  information 
and  details  for  which  thero  was  no  space 
in  tho  costly  war  yoara,  but  for  which  there 
has  long  been  a  loud  demand. 

—  Instead  of  tho  bare  district  numbers 
of  ministers,  churches,  and  membership  of 
the  lust  few  years,  those  of  each  circuit  arc 
fully  given,  with  comparison  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year's  membership,  and  of  increase  or 
decrease.  The  same  applies  to  the  financial 
reports.  Each  circuit  has  the  amount 
stated  of  its  contributions  to  tho  nine  Con- 
noxional  funds. 

—  For  those  members  and  officers  who 

"  Minutes  ”  ?7°pages  containing  tho  w  hole 

scheme  for  Union  in  constitution,  basis  of 
membership,  doctrine,  discipline,  and  mini¬ 
mum  stipends,  together  with  all  depart¬ 
mental  reports.  The  volume  seems  indis¬ 
pensable  for  every  member  and  every 
official. 

WALES. 

Caivinistic  Methodist.—  Rev.  John  Lloyd 
Jones  of  Coedpoeih,  Wrexham,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  call  to  tho  joint  pastorate  of  Capel 
Mawr,  Criccietli,  and  Moriah,  Llany- 
stumdwy,  churches. 

—  The  following  were  elected  to  represent 
tho  North  Wales  Association  on  the  college 
edmmittee:  Revs.  T.  Charles  Williams, 
M.A.,  of  Menai  Bridge;  E.  O.  Davies, 
B.Sc.,- of  Llandudno;  and  John  Owen, 
M.A.  of  Carnarvon;  and  Lord  Clwyd,  Mr. 
J.  Herbert  Lewis,  M.P.,  and  Mr,  John 
Owens,  J.P.,  of  Chester. 

—  Rev.  W.  P.  Thomas,  of  Tahvrn, 
Anglesey,  last  week  arrived  home  after  his 
visit  to  the  United  States  of  America, 

—  Rev.  R.  Parry  Jones,  of  Colwyn  Bay, 
who  recently  underwent  an  operation,  is 
reported  to  do  progressing  favourably. 

—  In  view  of  the  fact  thut  there  are  432 
of  the  churches  of  tho  Connexion  without 
pastors,  and  that  there  are  212  ministers 
without  pastoral  charges,  the  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  aiM  the  presbyteries  aro  being  urged 
by  the  General  Assombly  to  do  their  utmost 
to  secure  pastoral  oversight  for  every 
church. 

—  A  legacy  of  £100  has  been  left  to  tho 
Warren-road  Church,  Rhyl,  under  tho  will 
of  Mrs.  Yates,  of  Rhyl. 

—  Parkfiold  Welsh  Church,  Birkenhead, 
has  received  a  gift  of  £200,  left  by  the  lute 
Miss  Elizabeth  Williams,  of  Tranmere. 

—  A  cite  has  been  selected  for  a  new 
church  at  Markham  village,  in  the  Sirhowy 
Valley,  and  Rev.  R.  J.  Roes,  head  of  tho 
Forward  Movement,  with  Rev.  J.  Deans. 
Aberbnrgoed,  who  will  be  in  charge,  visited 
the  site  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  to  make 
arrangements.  A  new  cause  was  opened 
about  two  months  ago,  and  there  is  already 
a  good  school. 

—  Very  successful  meetings  wero  hold  at 
Bethesda,  Arvon.  last  week  in  connection 
with  the  quarterly  assembly  of  the  -North 
Wales  Association.  Rev.  E.  0.  Davies, 
B.Sc.,  of  Llandudno,  Moderator  for  the 
year,  prosidod  at  the  business  conferences, 
und  tho  secrotariul  duties  wero  performed 
by  Rev.  John  Pritchard,  M.A.,  B.D.,  of 
Llanboris.  Various  reports  dealing  with 
the  work  of  tho  several  presbyteries  and 
monthly  meetings  were  presented  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  Lord  Clwyd  stated  that  the  scheme 
for  uniting  the  Aberystwyth  and  Bala  Theo¬ 
logical  Colleges  of  the  Connexion  would 
impose  additional  financial  obligations 
upon  the  denomination,  and  steps  wero 
taken  to  secure  a  sum  of  £750  annuallv 
from  both  North  Wules  and  South  Wales 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  united  colleges, 
and  hia  lordship  expressed  a  hope  that  tho 
churches  would  not  fail  to  tlo  their  duty  in 
this  respect. 

—  Rev.  G.  H.  Havard,  M.A.,  B.D.,  of 
Wrexham,  one  of  tho  examiners  of  the  can¬ 
didates  for  the  ministry,  in  presenting  the 
result  of  the  examination  to  the  Association, 
said  it  wns  a  very  encouraging  fact  that 
at  the  last  examination  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease!  in  tho  number  of  candidates  Ten  of 
tho  young  men  had  passed  tho  examination. 

—  There  wero  large  congregations  at  the 
pleaching  services  of  tho  Association,  at 
which  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  Con¬ 
nexion  officiated. 
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Conrrrceatlonal-— Ret;  Simon  B.  Jones, 
B.A.,  of  Capel  y  Wig..  Cardiganshire,  has 
entered  upon  his  ministry  at  the  Great 
Mersey-street  Welsh  Church,  Liverpool. 

—  Rev.  Herbert  Libs  Rogers,  B.A.,  of 
tho  Tabernacle,  Bridgend,  Glamorgan,  has 
ontered  upon  his  ministry  at  the  Soar  pas¬ 
torate,  Merthyr  Tydvi  - 

-  liov.  D.  D.  Walter.,  after  h„vi„. 
ministered  successfully  lor  sixteon  years  in 
tho  Welsh  Colony  at  Patagonia,  South 
America,  has  arrived  in  this  country,  and 
is  staving  at  Cwmbwrla  Swansea. 

—  Sir  John  Purser  Griffith  (son  of  tho 
lato  Rev.  William  Griffith,  of  Holyhead) 
has  promised  £100  on  condition  that,  the 
Anglesey  churches  rniso  £300  towards  the 
£20,000  which  is  being  collected  by  tho 
Union  of  Welsh  Independents  for  the 
Pastors'  Retiring  Fund. 

—  Ebenezer  Church,  Tonypondy, 
Rhondda  Valley,  boa  presented  Mr.  Evan 
Williams  with  a.  wallet  ot  Treasury  notes 
and  a  bookcase  in  recognition  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  as  secretary  of  the  church  for  thirty- 
five  years. 

—  Upon  retiring  from  the  Capel 
Newydd  pastorate,  rtendy.  Carmarthen¬ 
shire'  after  fhirtv-one  years’  successful 
ministry.  Rev.  Griffith  Jones  and  Mrs. 
Jones  were  presented  with  an  illuminated 
address  and  a  silver  ton  and  coffee  service. 
Mr  Jones  has  removed  to  Pwllheli. 

—  Mr.  Isaac  Edwards,  a  deacon  of  Soar 
Church,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  one  of  the 
leading  lnymen  of  the  denomination  in 
South  Wales,  and  Mr.  D.  Roger  Rowlands, 
ex-mayor  of  Birkenhead,  have  been  placed 
on  tho  Commission  of  the  Poaco. 

—  Services  in  celebration  of  the  pastor’s 
twenty-first  anniversary  were  hold  at  Mill- 
street  Church,  Newport,  on  Sunday.  The 
church,  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years  is  the  oldest 
Nonconformist  church  in  Newport.  The 
present  pastor  (Rev.  D.  D.  Joseph)  is  ono 
of  three  pastors  who  have  witnessed  their 
“  coming  of  ago  “s  ministers  of  tho 
church. 

—  At  a  public  meeting  held  at  the 
church,  Rov.  D.  D.  Josephs  wns  presented 
by  tho  congregation  (With  a  Chesterfield 
settee  and  a  chequo  for  £80.  Sir  Garrod 
Thomas;  D.L..  J  P-.  presided. 

—  At  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Bnla-Bangor  Theo¬ 
logical  College,  held  at  Bangor  last  week 
under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  William 
Evans,  of  Llandudno,  tho  Chairman  for  tho 
year,  seven  candidates  for  tho  ministry 
wero  received  into  the  college  on  probation. 
Addresses  wero  delivered  to  tlie  candidates 
by  tho  Chairman,  Revs.  Dr.  Alfred  Row¬ 
land,  of  London,  and  T.  Price  Davies,  of 
Liscard. 

—  Tho  committee  elected  at  tho  re-union 
of  the  Bala-Bangor  past  and  present 
students,  hold  in  connection  willi  the  annual 
assembly  of  idle  Union  of  Welsh  Indepen¬ 
dents  at  Carmarthen,  to  arrango  for  cele¬ 
brating  this  year  tho  centenary  of  tho  birth 
of  the  late  Principal  Michael  D.  Jones, 
met  at  Bangor  last  week.  It  wns  deckled  to 
establish  a.  “  Michael  Jones  Scholarship  " 
at  the  college,  and  Revs.  William  Evans,  of 
Llandudno,  and  T.  Price  Davies,  of  Lis¬ 
card,  wero  appointed  joint  secretaries  to 
issue  an  appeal  for  contributions  towards 
the  scholarship  fund. 

Baptist.  —  Rev.  (Jjr.  0  Roberts,  of 

ll|g-,>CceplQ-ll-J|n  invitation 

.v,  .. — .......  anti  Moriuh'  .'.’Burches,  Pains- 

oaslle,  Radnorshire,  and 'V will  begin  his 
ministry  on  November  12. 

—  Mr.  D.  J.  Jonc«,  B.A.,  of  Cwmavon, 
a  student  of  the  Bangor  Theological  Col- 
lego,  who  served  with  H.M.  Forces  during 
tho  war,  has  entered  upon  hU  ministry  at 
the  Judah  Church,  Dolgelley. 

—  Tho  annual  meetings  of  tho  Baptist 
Union  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  were 
held  last  week  at  Rhvmney,  Mon.  The 
business  conferences,  at  which  tho  report# 
of  the  several  committees  and  societies 
associated  with  the  Union  wore  presented, 
were  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  E. 
Ungoed  Thomas,  of  Carmarthen,  the  Chair¬ 
man  for  tho  year.  Approximately  five 
hundred  delegates,  representing  130,000 
church  members,  attended.  The  denomino- 
tion  has  in  the  Principality  at  present  957 
churches  and  82  branch  churches.  544 
ministers  with  pastoral  charges,  195 
ministers  without  pastoral  charges  and  395 
local  preachers.  The  president-elect, 
chosen  last  year,  viz..  Rev.  James  Griffiths, 
of  Abordaro,  succeeded  to  the  Chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Union,  the  new  president-elect 
chosen  was  Rev.  Professor  J,  M.  Davies, 
M.A.,  of  the  Cardiff  Theological  College. 
The  retiring  Chairman,  Rev.  Ungoed 
Thomas,  took  as  the  title  of  his  presidential 
address  the  word  “To-day,”  and  he  dealt 
with  several  burning  questions  in  a  very 
able  manner. 

—  The  Union  at  its  assembly  on  Thursday 
instructed  its  secretary,  Rev.  E.  Edmunds', 
of  Swansea,  to  wire  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  is  ono  of  its  ex-p'residents,  the  follow¬ 
ing  message:  “That,  while  we  regret  tho 
continued  deplorable  state  of  European 
affairs  generally,  we  desire  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  every  attempt  lor  their 
amelioration,  and  our  unabated  confidence 
in  the  personal  sincerity  and  intentions  of 
tbo  Promior,  tho  Right  Honourable  D. 
Lloyd  George,  and  pray  that  God  will 
direct  and  crown  his  efforts  to  bring  poaco 
and  prosperity  to  the  people  of  Europe.” 

—  At  the  missionary  meeting  a  number 
of  missionaries  who  have  been  in  this 
country  on  furlough,  and  some  who  aro 

n  out, for  the  first  time,  were  presented 
le  audience  and  wished  God-speed 
prior  to  their  departure  for  their  spheres 
of  labour.  There  were  largo  congregations 
at  tho  several  public  meetings  and  at  tho 
preaohing  services  held  in  the  various 
ohapols  at  Rhymney. 

—  Tho  marriago  wns  solemnised  at 
Mount  Pleasant  Church,  Swansea,  on 
August  30,  of  Rev.  G.  J.  Jenkins,  Tho 
Manse,  Ponthir,  Mon.,  and  Als  Rhys.  Rev. 
H.  C.  Marnier  officiated. 

—  A  movement  has  been  started  for  pre¬ 
senting  Rev.  David  Davies,  of  Penarth. 
formerly  of  Brighton,  with  a  national  tes¬ 
timonial  in  recognition  of  his  services  as 
a  Nonconformist  und  public  leader  for  half 
a  century.  Tho  appeal  for  contributions  is 
signed  by  the  Arolidruid  of  the  National 
Eisteddfod  of  Wales,  and  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  four  denominations  in  tho 
Principality.  .... 

—  Carnarvonshire  Association  has  de¬ 
cided  to  divide  the  churches  of  tho  county 
into  three  district  unions. 

—  Tho  death  has  occurred  at  tho  house  of 
a  relativo  in  Portsmouth  of  Rev;  George 
Heal  Cook,  for  over  thirty-six  years 
minister  of  Sunimorlull  Church,  Maindee. 
Newport.  Mr.  Cook  had  been  president  of 
tbo  Monmouthshire  English  Association,  tho 
Newport  S.S.  Union,  ami  tho  Newport  Tom- 
peranoo  Society.  Under  medical  advice  he 
terminated  bis  minielry  in-  1912,  and  wns 
elpotod  honorary  pajloi  lor  lug. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


6th  large  edition  now  ready  of  the  widely-discussed 

THE  POMP  OF  POWER 

(  A  M  |M  \f  M  f  \  I  I  C\  15th  large  edi  ion  exhaust  d  icithin  In  one  large  hamlsome 
■  IviWUQ/  a  few  days  vf  publication).  volume,  cloth  gilt,  I8»  net. 


IFifA  a  foreword  by  the  Itigbt  lion.  D.  Lloyd  George. 

THE  CtNOA  CONFERENCE 

Br  J.  SAXON  MILLS.  M.A..  Au’hor  of  "  The  Life 
of  Sir  h.dtca'd  Cook,’  "  The  Panama  Canal,"  etc. 
"A  close  and  sympathetic  study." — Sunday  Times. 
"Could  hardly  bo  Improved  upon."— Pal:  II  <> ll."  Mr. 
Saxon  Mills  has  done  his  work  very  thoroughly  and 

Cftnahlv  llnrni  Pv.., 


UNGER  THE  BLACK  ENSIGN 

By  CAPT.  R  S.  GWATK1N-WILLIAMS,  C.M-C., 
R.N.  In  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  16s.  net.  Exdtlug 
anti-submarine  exploits. 


The  Ex  Bmpe-or's  Defence. 

COMPARATIVE  HISTORY 

By  iho  EX  GERMAN  EMPEROR.  In  demy  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  flj.  6d.  net.  With  16  Illustrations  00  art 
paper. 

2nd  large  edition  Immediately  called  for. 


H.  C.  HAWKER,  AIRMAN: 

His  Life  and  Work 

By  MURIEL  HAWKER.  In  one  large  handsome 
volume,  with  illustrations  on  art  paper,  /a*,  net. 

Heady  Shortly, 


A  SELECTION  from  HUTCHINSON'S  LIST  of  NEW  A  UTVMN  FICTION,  7s.  6d.  net. 


Nearly  50,000  copies  already  sold 

Ethel  M.  Dells 

latest  and  greatest  success 

CHARLES  REX 

“  One  of  the  secrets  of  Miss  Dell’s  success,”  says  the 
Evening  News,  “  is  that  she  always  has  a«ood  story  to  tell. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  dull  page  in  *  Charles  Rex.”’ 


JOHN  EDGAR'S  ANGELS 

Love,  adventure, 
drama  and  humour  by 

MAKESHIFTS  MARCARET 


THE  IfOJM.V  WHO  KNEW 


HEARTBEAT 


By  author  of  "Scarmnouche."  'Sth  ed.) 
A  stirring  romauce  ot  the  Spanish  Main. 
By  the  author  of  "Green  Pastures." 
A  charming  XVU.  century  romance. 


WINIFRED  CRAHAM 
MAX  PEMBERTON 
BAILUE-SAUNOERS 
STACY  AUM9NIER 
RAFAEL  SABATINI 
UNA  L.  SILBERRAD 
M.  MORGAN  G  BSON 
EOCAR  WALLACE 


A  capital 
racing  story. 

By  the  author  of  "The  Bed  Flame,"  "Bed,  White  LADY  MILES 

A  novel  of  dramatio 
passion  by 


CAPTAIN  BLOOD 
THE  HONEST  MAN 
THE  WA  Y  OF  THE  WORLD 
THE  FLYING  FIFTY-FIVE  (Sad  eel) 

RALPH  CAREY 
THE  FIRE  OPAL  (find  cd.)  HELEN  PR0THER0  LEWIS 

MANY  WATERS  A  novel  ot  Welsh  life  bj  M.  E.  FRANCIS 

THE  HOVBBQF  DISCORD  w*  HANSHEW 

THE  WITCH  MAN  *»  vgp&:’«gw;  MARCARET  BELLE  HOUSTON 
THE  INHERITANCE  OF  JEAN  TROUVE  NEVIL  HENSHAW 

IIIB  MILLION  DOLLAR  SUIT  CASE  ALICE  M  COWAN  &  P.  NEWBERRY 
TITLE  CLEAR  (gn d  ed.)  A  br™“!  £“ll“h  SARA  JEANNETTE  DUNCAN 
I  he  VANISHING  PnmrfajUdA  CONINCSBY  DAWSON 


“  The  literary  novel  of  the  year.” 

THE  JUDGE  (4‘emJfn)  By  REBECCA  WEST 

Some  Press  Op  'm'oni  — ■ 

“A  b'il  iant  story  and  n  brilliant  study  of  character."— The  Times. 

•  •  The  Judge  '  is  like  the  early  history  of  one  of  those  passionate  women  of  Ibsen  s  .  .  .  .  told  with 
extreme  power  and  poignnucy  ....  a  richness  both  of  sentlm  nt  and  humour,  a  gen-rosity  of 
outlook  and  many  snatches  of  wisdom  ;  an  appreciative  understanding  of  the  good  aad  bad  points  in 
Seotch  character  1  liat  reminds  us  at  times  of  Sir  James  Barrie.”—  Observe*. 

“  Tills  splendid  novel  ....  Ihavore.ad.it  with  fervent  admlra  ion  and  with  that  gratitude  which 
we  feel  towards  an  author  who  surprises  in  us  thoughts  and  emotions  which  we  believed  to  be  our  own 
secrets  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  we  have  in  Rebecca  West  a  great  novelist.”— 2Vie  Star. 


London:  HUTCHINSON  and  CO. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett’s  Bible  Studies 

f  DR.  JOfFETT  GOES  DIRECT  TO  THE  HEART  OF  THINGS,  AND 
FROM  HIS  STUDY  OF  THE  SACRED  PAGES  GIVES  TO  US 
TREASURES  NEW  AND. OLD." 

THE  EAGLE  LIFE 

and  Other  Studies  in  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  JOWETT,  D.D. 

8/-  net. 

THE  FRIEND  ON  THE  ROAD 

and  Other  Studies  In  the  Gospels.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  JO&ETT,  D.D.  5/-  net. 

Dr.  H  R.  Mackintosh  in  the  “The British  Weekly”  writes-— 

“  These  meditations  on  Gospel  verse  nre  supremely  good  for  their  purpose. 
They  are  beautifully  written  ;  every  phrase  is  a  picture.  Murmurs  und  scents 
of  the  infinite  sea  r^f  poetry  are  on  the  p;iges.  There  is  a  wonderful  Bagster- 
like  acquaintance  with  Scripture  .  .  .  Hopefulness,  a  pronounced  buoyancy 
and  gallantry  of  tone, -delight  in  God,  "ladness  over  every  good  thing— these 
qualities  are  captivating  and  they  are  liere.  .  .  .  The  true  method  to  enjoy 
tliese  studies  is  to  read  one  a  day  for  two  months,  and  let  the  meaning  sink  in. 

‘  The  Christian  World”  says:— 

“  Both  these  volumes  aro  characteristic  of  Dr.  Jowett  at  his  luminous 
best.  They  are  composed  of  studies -brief,  flashing,  arresting  sermonettes — 
marked  by  his  unfailing  spiritual  insight  and  his  delicate  expression.  The 
very  titles  set  up  an  expectancy  that  is  never  disappointed.” 

Other  Books  by  DR.  J.  H.  JOWETT. 


APOSTOLIC  OPTIMISM. 

THE  REDEEMED  FAMILY  OF  GOD. 
THE  PREACHER  ;  His  Life  and  Work 
THE  WHOLE  ARMOUR  OF  GOD 


6/-  net 
6/-  net 
5/-  net 
6/-  net 

HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON.  LTD., 
PUBLISHERS,  WARWICK  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C-  4. 
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THE  BRITISH  WEEKLY. 


Cbe  OLa&iea’  Column. 

Winifred  uill  be  pleated  to  answer  by 

rost  any  letters  requiring  prompt  reply, 
ut  in  such  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enclose  a  fee  of  Is.  6d.  and  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope. 

GENERAL  ANSWERS. 

"A  Constant  Reader"  and  "  Lam- 
betta.” — I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  advise 
you  helpfully.  Your  inquiries  are  of  u 
medical  and  surgical  nature  respectively, 
•  and  I  do  not  include  these  subjects  in  my 
replies  to  correspondents. 

P.  M.  B. — (1)  I  have  a  letter  before  me 
in  which  a  reader  writes  that  she  has 
successfully  followed  out  my  advice  in 
cleaning  her  drawing-room  carpet  with 
Paterson's  Clensel,  ani  that  it  was  equally 
satisfactory  with  her  tapestry  chair  cover¬ 
ings  and  thick  curtains.  It  is  rather  a 
tedious  process,  but  well  worth  the  trouble 
in  the  end ;  also,  it  is  much  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  sending  them  to  be  dry- 
cleaned,  where  the  charge  is  usually  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.  per  square  yard  for  a  carpet,  and 
proportionately  for  tapestries.  Directions 
for  using  Clensel  are  given  with  the  supply. 
It  is  diluted  with  water.  Take  a  piece  of 
the  carpet  at  a  time,  finish  it  off,  and  then 
proceed  in  the  same  way  until  the  whole  is 
clean.  Treat  the  tapestry  likewise.  It  is 
obtainable  at  most  stores,  but  if  you  have 
'difficulty  in  getting  it  in  your  district, 
write  to  the  makers,  John  Paterson  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Department  5,  Henrietta-street, 
Glasgow,  E.  (2)  Jackson's  varnish  stain 
is  the  best  that  I  can  recommend.  It 
stains  and  polishes  at  the  same  time,  dries 
quickly,  and  is  not  at  all  expensive. 

“  Constant  Reader  ”  (Durham). — A 
simple  and  quite  satisfactory  way  of 
bottling  fruit,  such  as  plums,  damsons, 
cherries,  is  to  use  the  patent  screw-topped 
jars,  which  are  air-tight.  Fill  them  nearly 
to  the  top  with  the  fruit  and  just  cover 
them  with  cold  water.  Screw  down  the 
stoppers,  and  you  will  find  that  the  fruit 
will  be  as  fresh  ns  when  put  in.  All  sorts 
of  recipes  reach  me  as  to  preserving  fruit 
in  bottles,  some  containing  sugar,  some 
with  6yrup,  some  with  boiling  the  fruit 
first,  but  my  own  experience  is  that  the 
simple  method  of  cold  water  is  the  best.  I 
live  in  the  country,  and  cur  fruit  always 
turns  out  well.  We  have  not  tried  straw¬ 
berries;  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  suit¬ 
able  for  bottling,  as  they  ferment  after  a 
short  time. 

B.  N.  R. — (1)  The  old-fashioned  black 
treacle  is  not  often  used  now.  as  there  is 
often  a  good  deal  of  dirt  with  it,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  recommended  for  cooking  pur¬ 
poses.  Golden  syrup  is  much  purer  and 
better  in  every  way.  I  have  not  a  recipe 
for  the  special  black  treacle  pudding  you 
name.  (2)  I  have  made  inquiries,  but 
cannot  hear  .of  a  firm  in  London  where 
these  goods  can  be  obtained. 

“  Student.” — The  name  Edna  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  contraction  of  Edana ;  an  Irish  St. 
.Edana  is  the  titular  saint  of  New  Tuamia, 


and  a  famous  holy  well  much  resorted  to 
by  the  6ick  bears  her  name.  Edna  is  a 
name  made  popular  by  being  borne  by  the 
gifted  authoress  of  "  Donovan." 

"  An  Old  Reader.” — I  am  sorry  that 
I  cannot  help  you  to  dispose  of  your  home 
work.  Most  firms  have  their  own  people 
to  work  for  them,  and  rarely  take  on 
outside  workers,  but  you  could  submit 
specimens  to  firms  who  trade  in  such 
goods,  or  advertise  in  your  local  paper. 

M.  B.  (York). — The  Literary  World 
(3d~  monthly)  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  literary  subjects.  The  Literary  Guide 
has  articles  on  Liberalism  in  religion— 
same  price.  Review  of  Reviews,  Is. 
monthly,  Saturday  Review  (6d.  weekly) 
deals  with  matters  concerning  politics', 
literature,  science,  art.  etc.  The  Satur¬ 
day  Westminster  (2d.  weekly)  has  literary 
and  general  articles  and  book  reviews, 
which  will  probably  meet  your  require¬ 
ments. 

Lucy. — Your  age  is  quite  right  for 
training  in  a  children'6  hospital.  There 
are  several  in  London  where  probationers 
are  accepted,  viz.,  Evelina  Hospital,  South¬ 
wark  Bridge-road,  S.E.  ;  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  Great  Ormccid-street,  W.C.,  and 
others.  Write  to  the  matron  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  For  midwifery  or  maternity  the 
training  is, -of  course,  quite  different.  The 
fee  is  not  £100,  as  you  have  been  in¬ 
formed,  but  £10  or  £26  for  the  thirteen 
weeks,  which  time  is  necessary  in  order  to 
earn  the  full  certificate.  The  hoepitals 
where  women  students  are  admitted  are 
Queen  Charlotte’s  Lying-in  Hospital, 
Marylebone-road,  N.W. ;  City  of  London 
Lying-in  Hospital,  City-road,  E.C.  ;  Clap- 
ham  Maternity  Hospital,  41,  Jeffrey’s- 
road,  S.W.  The  matron  will  answer  dll 


the  dress  now  that  it  is  unpicked.  Take 
each  piece  separately,  sponge  with  cold 
tea,  rather  strong,  saturate  thoroughly, 
and  then  use  the  sponge  wrung  out  and 
fairly  dry.  After  that  wrap  a  dry  cloth 
until  the  silk  is  merely  damp.  Iron  on  the 
wrong  side  with  a  cool  iron  and  stretch 
out  on  a  line  in  the  open  air.  Smooth 
again  afterwards  if  necessary. 

‘‘Anxious  One.” — The  “run-down" 
feeling  most  likely  accounts  for  the  trouble 
with  your  hair-  Excessive  dandruff  seems 
to  be  clogging  the  roofs  and  stopping  the 
;rowth.  Try  this  shampoo  lotion ; — 
Green  soap,  2  oz. ;  eau  de  Cologne,  2  oz. 
Mix  and  beat  together  till  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporated.  Let  the  mixture  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  occasionally  agitating, 
then  strain.  Use  as  an  ordinary  wash¬ 
ing  for  the  hair,  massaging  the  scalp 
thoroughly  and  rinsing  in  several  warm 
waters.  A  cold  douch  at  the  last  will  help 
to  contract  the  over-distended  setaceous 
glands.  Use  once  a  week  until  the  skin  of 
the  head  is  quite  clear. 

Violet. — Freshly  made  dough,  about 
the  consistency  of  potty,  bub  rather 
softer,  cleans  wallpapers  if  they  are  not 
very  much  soiled.  Take  a  piece  of  the 


wall  at  a  time,  and  go  over  it  evenly, 
working  downwards,  and  clianpng  the 
dough  when  it  becomes  soiled.  The  marks 
made  by  chair-backs  may  have  scratched 
or  worn  the  surface,  in  which  case  yon 
could  have  a  dado  in  a  darker  shade  of 
green,  with  a  rail  above  it  painted  like 
the  woodwork. 

Ena. — I  cannot  hear  of  a  home  or  insti¬ 
tution  where  vour  friend  could  be  received 
on  the  terms  you -name.  They  are  much 
higher  for  such  a  case. 

E.  G.  M  (Cambridge)  sends  me  a  very 
useful  "  hint  "  for  the  benefit  of  readers, 
a  remedy  hitherto  unknown  to  me  and  fer 
which  I  am  grateful  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  generally  known.'  she  writes,  that 
vinegar  will  take  out  inkstains  from  cai- 
pets  %nd  other  woollen  goods.  Pour 
vinegar  over  the  stain  till  it  is  thoioughly 
saturated,  then  cover  the  spots  with  clean 
sheets  of  blotting-paper,  or  clean  dusters, 
till  the  whole  of  the  ink  disappears  Care 
must  be  taken  to  change  the  blotting- 
paper  or  dusters  as  soon  as  they  become 
stained  with  the  ink.  Should  the  sta.u 
be  an  old  one,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
repeat  the  process.” 

Another  Sister.— Many  readers  have 
written  me,  some  quite  recently,  tl hat 
electrolysis  has  been  successful  with  'hem- 
arid  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
bo  relieved  of  the  trouble  by  the  samo 
treatment.  I  must,  however,  impress  upon 
you  that  it  is  important  that  an  absolutely 
reliable,  experienced  and  skilful  operator 
be  employed.  You  are  quite  right  when 
you  say  that  you  find  tampering  with  the 
growth  only  makes  matters  worse. 

J.  R.  H.— If  the  cracked  china  is  worth 
rivetting  it  will  last  much  longer  if  so 
treated.  The  process  is  rather  less  expen¬ 
sive  now,  but  it  is  no  use  for  chipped 
crockery.  A  good  cement  for  mending 
kitchen  basins,  plates,  cups  and  saucers, 
etc.,  is  made  by  soaking  two  drachms  of 
cut  isinglass  in  two  ounces  of  cold  water 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Afterwards  boil 
down  to  one  ounce,  and  add  an  ounce  of 
methylated  spirits  of  wine ;  triturate  with 
half  a  drachm  of  powdered  gum-ammoniac 
till  perfectly  smooth  and  soft. 

Another  Winifred.— I  adviso  you  to 
apply  to  the  Chief  Passport  Officer,  Pass¬ 
port  Office,  1,  Lake-buildings,  St.  James’s 
Park,  London,  S.W.  1.  I  feel  sure  you 
will  obtain  the  full  particulars  desired. 

Margaret. — Provided  that  the  cooker 
is  properly  managed,  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  and  the  heating  understood,  it 
answers  its  purpose  exceedingly  well. 

P.  M.  W. — (1)  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
marmalade  recipe  was  so  satisfactory.  It 
was  kind  of  you  to  let  me  know,  and  also 
about  Paterson’s  Clensel  being  so  helpful 
in  th©  homo.  Yes,  it  is  indeed  a  wonderful 
preparation,  extraordinarily  useful  in  so 
many  ways.  I  must  quote  from  your 
letter,  as  I  see  you  have  put  it  to  a  new 
tost,  and  readers  may  like  to  know  of  it. 
At  the  end  of  your  note  you  write  : — “  My 
husband  got  his  brown  shoes  very  muddy, 
so  much  so  that  he  considered  they  were 
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J  ru‘ned;  I  Put  the  shoes  on  the 
(onf '  di  ,aftel  brushing  off  the  mud,  I 

took  a  nail-brush  and  scrubbed  them  with 
^  T.  °f  Clensel  and  'vater-a  des X 
water-a"d  left  thorn 
PolisWd  P  iLev°  ^  ,Whcn  afterwards 
wppfl  i v  ",lh  brown  boot  polish  they 
were  like  now.”  J 

is  *  I«y 

of  making  th©  briquettes  sold  by  coal 
merchants,  which  i,  p,-„b,bly  a  trad, 
secret,  bn,  I  ,0,d  th„t  „„  £ 

with  ,™tJ°me  Ay  "“j”8  »"  "coal-dust 
with  water  nnd  pressing  it  tightly  into 
wooden  or  tin  boxes,  b?ick  ahVp J  and 
leasing  ,n  the  sun  to  dry  tor  some  days, 
then  remove  the  lid  or  sides,  and  slip  the 
contents  out.  12)  skins  will'  1“ 

harden  by  woslnng  if  carefully  dried 
fn  the,ope„“'U”'  bcf™‘"  out 

.  E  E.  and  Maugaret.— It  is  quit©  a 
simple  remedy  but  has  to  be  used  twice 
or  throe  times  daily  to  be  effectual.  Bath© 
warm  "nter-  ana  while  damp 
rub  with  pumice-stone  firmly,  then  drv 
m  the  usual  way.  Get  a  fresh  piece  of 
pumice  and  keep  it  for  that  purpose  only. 
After  applying  it,  dry  at  the  open  window. 
Several  readers  have  written  me  that  it 
has  made  the  hard  skin  quite  soft  again. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  resume  tho 
treatment  occasionally  if  the  trouble 
returns. 

J.  F;  and  C.  C.  H.— The  dandruff  lotion 
to  which  you  refer  is  composed  thus: — 
Sulphate  of  quinine,  20  grains;  tincture  of 
cantharides  (alcoholid),  2  drachms;  extract 
of  laborandi  2  'drachms;  deodorised 
alcohol,  2  drachms ;  glycerine,  1  oz. ;  bay 
rum,  6  oz. ;  elder  flower  water,  sufficient 
to  make  a  pint.  A  reader  writes  :  “I 
have  halved  tho  proportions,  and  find  the 
lotion  far  superior  to  any  of  the  advertised 
remedies.  Ho  adds  that  it  strengthens 
the  hair  and  keeps  dandruff  away  and 
keeps  the  scalp  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Armistice.” — Excessive  perspiration 
of  the  feet  is  a  summer  ailment  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  boots  or  shoes  should  be 
wide  and  roomy  and  stockings  frequently 
changed.  The  feet  should  be  washed  night 
and  morning  in  salt  and  water,  or  in  water 
to  which  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  has 
been  added.  Dusting  some  astringent 
powder  on  the  feet  after  washing  is  also 
necessary.  A  good  powder  is  made  of 
washed  sulphur,  30  grains;  salicylic  acid, 
7  grains;  and  powdered  arrowroot,  4  oz. 
A  little  of  this  can  be  put  into  the  foot 
part  of  the  stockings,  shaking  it  out  at 
night  and  renewing  it  each  morning. 

“  Maryline.” — Towels  and  antima¬ 
cassars  with  fringes  should  always  be  over¬ 
sown  before  being  sent  to  the  wash. 
Unless  this  is  dene  they  become  more  and 
more  frayed  and  look  shabby  directly, 
whereas  if  the  fringe  is  carefully  treated 
in  this  way  the  fresh  appearance  will  bo 
preserved  for  a  long  time.  Do  not  comb 
tho  fringe  out,  which  is  destructive,  But 
shake  it  during  th©  time  it  is  drying,  and 


when  dry  beat  it  against  the  back  of  9 
wooden  chair. 

E.  D.  F.  J. — There  are  very  few  work 
societies  where  home-made  crochet  or  other 
work  is  bought  outright,  but  some  of  * 
them  sell  on  commission.  Nearly  always 
the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand. 
Would  you  like  to  inquire  at  the  following, 
seeing  that  you  have  been  unsuccessful 
with  the  other  dep6te  : — Ladies’  Work 
Society,  269,  Lord-street,  Southport; 
Princess  Helena  Society  for  Sale  of  Gen¬ 
tlewomen's  Work,  Hon.  Sec.,  4,  Rotbesay- 
terrace,  Edinburgh ;  Royal  Edinburgh 
Society  for  Self-Aid  of  Gentlewomen,  23, 
Castle-street,  Edinburgh;  SelfrHelp  So- 
ciety,  71,  Elborough-street,  Soutlhfields, 
London,  S.W. 

F.  W.  B. — One  of  the  best  makes  known 
to  me  is  the  •’  Premier.”  It  is  worked  by 
electricity,  and  cleans  carpets,  thick  cur- 
tains  and  chnir  coverings  beautifully,  also 
walls,  pictures,  tops  of  wardrobes,  book¬ 
cases  and  wherever  dust  is  a  worry. 

Violet. — In  the  first  place,  you  do  not 
teU  mo  of  what  nature  the  stains  are — 
whether  fruit,  wine,  grease  or  ink,  which 
makes  all  th©  difference.  Secondly,  the 
using  of  benzine  will  affect  the  result  of 
applying  any  after  preparation.  If  you 
bad  written  me  before  you  had  tried  this 
remedy  I  might  have  been  able  to  help 
you ;  as  it  is,  I  cannot  do  60  now. 

Winifred. 

Letters  requiring  answers  in  the  Ladies’ 
c°!umn  to  be  addressed  to  Winifred, 
office  of  TnE  British  Weekly,  St.  Paul's 
House,  Warwick-square,  London,  E.C.  4. 

Birtba,  flDaiTiagee,  2>eatbs. 

To  secure  imerllon,  announcement i  thou  Id  be 
§enl,  with  /even  ihillingi  and  lixpence,  to 
Advertiting  Department,  BO.  TVaru-ici  Square, 
E.C.,  not  later  than  Uonday,  and  muit  be 
authenticated  by  the  name  and  addreu  of  the 

DEATHS. 

ANGUS.— At  6,  Slug  Rond,  Stonehaven,  on  the  29th 
August,  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Janiei 
Angus,  Farmer,  Temsbay,  Incemarnock. 

SLATER.— On  August  20th,  at  14.  Devon  Terrace, 
Plymouth,  Emily  A.  Slater,  widow  of  C.  S.  Slater, 
formerly  minister  of  Sherwell  Congregational 
Church,  In  her  81st  year. 


JUtetotrs  to  Ccrtraponiicitts. 

Contributors  are  particularly  requested 
not  to  send  verses.  They  are  not  wanted 
in  any  circumstances,  and  cannot  be 
printed,  acknowledged  or  returned. 

The  following  correspondents  are 
thanked  for  their  communications  : — 
Q.  M.  S. ;  A.  E.  G. ;  E.  O.  P. ;  An  Irlshi 
Reader ;  J.  W.  B. ;  O.  E.  B. ;  Mxb, 
J.  D.  F.  (Cork);  N.  C. ;  F.  W.  J.  (Clon- 
ourry) ;  J.  H.  A.  (Teddington) ;  J.  B.  J. : 
M.  R.  M. ;  F.  A.  C. ;  E.  M. ;  F.  B.  H. ; 
B.  T.;  J.  A.  A.;  J.  W.  P. ;  J.  E.  T. 
(Tayport),  etc.,  etc. 


_ _ _  Breakfast 

Jowt msMmi  funch  or 

Supper 


“They  always  like  Poulton  &  Noel’s  Chicken  and  Ham 
Galantine  ” — the  quickest  prepared,  and  the  most  delicious  and 
tempting  of  dishes.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  open  the  container 
and  tip  out  the  appetizing-looking  contents — instantly  a  dainty 
dish  is  set  before  your  family  or  guests — an  easy  way  to  earn 
their  gratitude.  And  you  are  sure  of  the  D 

quality  because  of  the  name  Poulton  &  prn  T.u 

Noel  ” — the  hall-mark  of  pure,  good  foods.  ■  «-n  X  I  IN 

Every  first-class  grocer  sells  it.  2 


PWJLTOlii _ , 

Chicken  and  Ham  Galantine 


<3nd  in  other  varieties 


J) 


HAVE  ALL  THE  LIGHT  YOU  NEED 

More  than  ten  thousand  satisfied  users  of  this 
wonderful  lamp  are  enthnsiastio  in  its  praise- 
no  smoke  or  soot,  nothing  to  olean  or  go  wrong— 
absolutely  safe. 

300  candle  power  of  beautiful  white  light 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  halfpenny  per  hour. 

Enjoy  this  night  time  daylight  in  your  home 
too.  Read  the  whole  evening  through  without 
eye  strain. 

©Jeman  Quick-Ute 

Most  Brilliant  Light  in.  the  World 

HDRR1C4SE  LSNIERN  ;  Makes  and  bums  its  own  gas  from  ordinary  petrol  anrl 
"tV  P-°V  With  C°mm0°  match«-nMds  "‘Hag  only  once  a  week-a  source 

„  ,  .  .  of  constant  satisfaction— write  for  illustrated  list 

Bracket  Lamps —  • 

Chandeliers.  - - — ■  - 

The  COLEMAN  QUICK-LITE  Co.,  Ltd., 

28,  ELECTRIC  PARADE,  NORWOOD,  LONDON,  S.E.  27 

140,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 


Table  Iamp3 : 

C  Q  307  -  -  69/6 

C  Q  329  -  -  72/6 

(As  Illustrated) 


MASCOT 

SNOBS  Lor  LADIES 


THIS  is  a  very  ladylike 
and  charming  Mascot 
style,  as  suitable  for  Autumn 
as  it  is  for  Summer  wear. 
It  is  made  in  fine  patent 
leather  with  a  round  toe 
and  smart  Cuban  heel — 
a  handsome  shoe,  and  one 
which  will  add  grace  and 
charm  to  any  lady’s  foot. 


Write  for  Illustrated  ^Booklet  of  Styles 
and  name  of  nearest  Agent,  post  free. 


-% 


NORVIC  SHOE  CO..  NORWICH 


x-  WILSONS 


**gy  y  /  * 

ounneam 

-"the  GAS-fire  like  a  coal-fire ” 


Ask  to  see  the  '‘Sunbeam"  at 
your  Gas  Showrooms. 

Aleo  from 

Builders,  Ironmongers,  Plumbers,  <&c. 


Everyone  is  having  a 
“Sunbeam”  because — 


1.  It  looks  exactly  like  a  homely, 
genial  coal-fire. 

2.  It  doeB  away  with  the  coal  fire’s 
dirt  and  labour. 

8.  It  burnB  silently  and  is  economi¬ 
cal  on  gas. 

4.  It  fits  Into  existing  opal  grato 
after  front  barB  are  removed. 

6.  It  only  requires  connecting  to 
gas  Bupply. 

6.  It  Buits  any  fireplace  and  any 
room.  Made  in  8  Bices. 

7.  It  ventilates  the  room  thoroughly 
—no  stuffiness  whatever. 

8.  Although  highest  grade  through¬ 
out,  It  1b  priced  very  low. 

Free  {Booklet  from 

WILSON’S,  Dept.  C„  Armley,  LEEDS. 


GET  A  “SUNBEAM”  AND  BE  READY  FOR  THE  CHILL  AUTUMN  DAYS! 
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It  Is  dangorous  to  neglect  nervous  symptoms. 

Made  Helpless 
by  a  Fall 

Restored  to  Perfect  Health  and  Activity  by 
Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Williams,  of  24,  Temple  Street, 
Rochdale,  says : — 

“  My  little  daughter,  Mary,  fell  on  the  edge  of  a 
big  box  and  hurt  her  spine.  She .  didn’t  seem  to 
feel  it  much  at  the  time,  but  soon  after  I  noticed 
that  she  walked  with  a  peculiar  dragging  stop,  not 
light  and  smart  as  it  had  been.  Then  she  broke 
down  altogether,  and  became  quite  helpless.  She 
had  absolutely  no  power  whatever,  everything  had 
to  be  done  for  her.  We  carried  her  up  to  bed  and 
down  again  in  the  morning,  and  all  clay  long  she 
iust  lay  on  a  eouch  as  helpless  as  a  baby,  more 
helpless,  in  fact,  for  she  could  not  move  at  all. 

“  I  had  advice  for  her,  but  no  benefit  resulted,  and 
cure  teemed  hopeless,  when  ono  day  I  thought  I 
would  try  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets,  and  got  some  for 
Mary.  Actually  in  a  week  she  could  move  a  little 
and  turn  over  in  bed.  She  went  on  improving  daily, 
aud  soon  was  able  to  get  up  and  walk  round  a 
table.  In  three  months  she  was  cured  completely, 
and  is  now  as  well  and  active  as  ever  in  her  life.” 

Dr.  Cassell’s 


Home  Price 
3/- 

1/3  iho  smaller  sire. 
Sold  by  Chemists  In 
all  parts  of  the 
world-  Ask  for  Dr. 
Cassell's  Teblot9  and 
refuse  substitutes. 


Tablets 


Tie  O  nine  real  Hoi 

1  Breakdown 


Neurasthenia 
Bpaolally 
During 


Remedy  for 
Anmmla 
Pa  pltatlon 
Kidney  Weakness 
Children's  Weaknota 
Wasting: 

for  Nursing  Mothers  and 
Orltloil  Periods  cf  Life. 


Dr.  Cassell’s 
Tablets  are 
curing  human 
suffering  all 
over  the  world 


Dr.  Cassell’s  Tubists  are  manufactured  under  the  supervision  of  tkillci  chemi.li  in  the  moil  perfectly 
equipped  laboratory  of  its  kind  in  the  Umpire,  by 

Tho  Vono  Drug  Co-,  Ltd-.  Manufacturing;  Chomiets,  Manchester.  Engr- 


One  day’s  end,  and  another’s 
beginning - the  cheery  way. 


Just  two  pictures  :  Homeward  bound  ...  an  evening  meal  ...  a  pipe, 

P  r®Ps  tWQ, '  I  ’  r-<ria^at,10r?  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  to  bed - with  the 

“Village  Blacksmith  feeling - tired  but  happy. 


Next  morning :  The  sun  glinting  across  the  room  and  lifting  willim 
...  a  yawn  .  .  .  arms  wide-stretched  .  .  .  “  Jove  !  but  1  feel  gooi 


eyelids 


That  is  the  cheeiy  sequel  to  the  Andrews’  story.  Sweet  reason  in 
"  '  •  Work  Play  in  its  turn — a  liking  for  Blue  Skies- 
for  r  resh  Air  .  .  .  and  an  occasional  just-to-keep-right  glass  of  Andrews’  Liver  Salt. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 

HOUSE  FURNISHINGS 

STRICTLY  MODERATE  IN  PRICE  SUBSTANTIAL 
IN  QUALITY.  AND  UNEXCEPTIONABLE  IN  STYLE. 

Furniture :  Carpets :  Linoleums : 

Curtains :  Beds  and  Bedding. 

REMOVALS  ::  ■:  STORAGE 

W.  S.  BROWN  &  SONS, 

65,  George  Street  .  EDINBURGH. 


A  new  set  of  Nerves 

\yHEN  the  slamming  of  a  door  is  an 
exquisite  torture  :  when  depression 
darkens  your  days,  and  insomnia  makes 
night  hideous  ;  when  names  and  words 
elude  the  memory,  and  there  comes  a 
sudden  fear  of  the  (ulurc— look  to  your 
verves.  Feed  them ;  rebuild  them. 

Medical  research  has  discovered  that 
the  main  constituent  of  nerve  tissue  is 
Lecithin.  When  this  vital  substance 
becomes  deficient,  and  the  troubles  wiih 
which  most  of  us  are  familiar  begin  to 
manifest  themselves,  it  is  important  to 
replace  it. 

LECTONA 

is  a  remarkable  tonic  food,  highly 
recommended  by  the  medical  profession, 
which  contains  Lecithin  in  a  form  in 
which  it  can  be  readily  assimilated  by 
the  system.  The  other  main  constituents 
arc  fresh  milk,  specially  treated' malt,  and 
Vitamines. 

In  every  dose  of  Lectona  there  are  3 
grains  of  Lecithin.  No  other  preparation 
is  so  effective  in  building  up  the  system 
and  restoring  overstrained  nerves  to  a 
normal  state. 

In  two  sizes — 3s.  and  js.  6d.  Write  for  a  lin  10-day. 

LECITHIN  LTD.  (Dept.  B), 

22,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C-  2. 
An  instructive  booklet,  "Our  Overdraft  from 
Nature^'  written  by  a  London  physician,  unit  be  sent 
post  free  on  request. 


MAKES THE 
LIGHTEST 
BUNS. 


Eiffel 

Family pkts  7d“lgtf~ 

also  in  2d.  and  Eg  ^ 

4id.  pkts.  IVffVi 

Bun  Flour 


A  COLLEGE 
-  TRAINING  ~ 

Through  the  Post, Text-Books 
Included,  for  Is.  Weekly, 

If  yon  want  a  thorough  training  in 
Languages,  Bible  Study,  Sermon 
Making,  Ac.,  you  should  cortalnly 
send  for  particulars  of  tho  Free 
Church  Correspondence  College’s 
great  offer  to  Rev.  G.  DENT 
(Desk  A.),  1 1,  Hinard  Road, 
^Cotford^ondon^^^^. 


1  /- 
PER 
WEEK 


H 


Nettoyage-a-Sec” 

DRY  CLEAN  BY  POST. 

^  Try  our  postal  system  of 
~  anlng.  You  save  mon 
save  timo  —  and  you 
fled.  Our  process  Is  Justly  | 
us,  and  the  prices  are : 

Blouses,  2/-;  Dresses,  6/-; 
f  Costumes,  6/6;  Qbnts’  Suits,  6/6.  ^ 
Parcels  returned  very  Quickly. 

Postage  Paul  one  way. 

BRAND  &  MOLLISON,  Ltd., 

itr  of  Glasgow  Dye  Work.,  Haryhill,  GLASGOW,  1 


Hair  Growing 
Discovery 

Many  who  wero  completely  bald  have 
grown  a  full  crop  of  beautiful  hair  by 
using  the  method  employed  by  North 
American  Indians.  This  Is  composed  of 
genuine  bear  fat,  with  the  juice  of  the 
rare  pilocarpus  plant. 

The  preparation  known  as  Kotalko  may  be 
obtained  by  sending  sixpence  (stamps  or 
P.O.)  for  trial  site,  to  John  Hart  Brittain, 
Ltd.,  2,  Percy  Street  (68  BS),  London, 
IV.  1.  Marvellous  and  speedy  gTowth  of 
hair  bos  been  reported  even  when  baldness 
has  existed  for  years. 


GLITTER  PANE 

No  Wstcr.  Ro  WssMtsthtrs.  No  Smrsr*.  Ssvcs 

nmt  and  Monty.  Glitter  Pane  cleans  all  Glazed  and 
Tiled  Surfaces,  Earthenware,  China,  .Mirrors,  Globes, 
sc.  Prom  Grcc  rs,  Ironmongers,  <ke.  If  unobtain¬ 
able,  send  P.O.  1/3  to-CLITTEH  PANE  (A  Dept.), 

fc  St.  Peters  Date,  NOTTINGHAM. 


CORNS  CORED 

By  “CPIDER.”  A  Bpocdy.  Painless  and 
Permanent  Cure  for  Corns,  Hoofy-Skin,  Warts 
and  Bunions,  or  Your  Money  Returned.  1/3 
packets,  3  for  2/3,  post  free.  For  Free  Trial  and 
Selections  from  Thousands  of  Testimonials,  send  3d. 

TheAJoemaDrugCo.,  Dept  10,  Harrogate 


DELICIOUS  FRENCH  COFFEE. 

RED 

WHITE 

BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 
In  making,  use  LESS  QUANTITY,  it 
being  muoh  stronger  than 
ORDINARY  COFFEE. 


The  Message  of  Andrews’ .  .  . 

...  is  simple;  it  is  a  time-proved  message — “Correct 
the  little  Ills  before  they  grow.”  A  little  forethought- 
ordinary  care— and  an  occasional  early-morning  glass  of 
Andrews’  will  go  a  long,  long  way  in  helping  the  fit  man, 
and  woman,  and  child  to  keep  fit. 

No  new-made  or  brief-lived  magic  is  Andrews’  ...  it  is 
a  reliable,  trusted  Family  Saline,  which  has  grown  in 
less  than  30  years  from  something-like-a-local  product 
to  the  Saline  with  the  largest  sale. 

In  many  and  many  a  home  where  cheeriness  begins  in 
the  morning  and  lasts  the  whole  day  through,  there’s  a 
tin  of  Andrews’  somewhere  in  the  house.  It  is  usually 
in  Che  b!£TT\rbom,  on  a'hctndy  shelf .  .  .  Mother  keeps 
that  tin  renewed,  she  looks  on  Andrews’  as  a  real  standby 
—the  safe  and  sure  Corrective  for  all  those  minor  Ills. 

Usual  Size  Andrews’ Liver  Salt  in  the  fam-  Family  Size 
<  1  iliar  green  tin  is  sold  by  Chemists.  ip 

a  yo,  Grocers  and  Stores  throughout  I  /  J 
.  .  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Trade  » 

(4  OZS.  Net)  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to:-  (8  OZS.  Net) 

SCOTT  &  TURNER  LTD.,  Manufacturers, 
Gallowgate,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Save  your  Andrews’  Lids. 

You  can  obtain  useful  Gifts  in  free  exchange  for  Andrews’  Lids.  The 
Andrews'  Self-filling  Fountain  Pen;  or  the  Combined  Tooth-brush.  Lid- 
opener.  Scoop-measure  and  Stirrer :  or  the  Nickel  Propelling  Pencil  (com- 
plete  with  refills) :  or  the  Andrews'  2-bladed  Nickel  Pocket  Knife,  will  he 
sent  in  return  for  SIX  Lids  from  the  1/5  size,  or  TWELVE  Lid.  from  the 
lUd.  size.  Post  Lids  with  your  name  and  address  (write  distinctly), 
saying  which  of  the  four  gift*  you  prefer,  to  the  address  above. 


How,  and  when,  to  take  Andrews’. 

In  the  morning,  first  thing  on  waking,  is  the  best  time. 
Mix  a  full  teaspoonful  of  Andrews'  Liver  Salt  in  a  glass 
of  cold  water.  Take  this  dose  occasionally,  say  for  2  or  3 
mornings  running,  or  whenever  the  need  arises.  Give 
a  flat  teaspoonful  to  the  children  once  in  a  while — they 
like  Andrews'  for  its  pleasant  taste  and  sparkle,  and  it  is 
good  for.  them. 

When  Father,  Mother  or  "Curly-head”  feels  out-of¬ 
sorts  and  just  a  little  "  moody,"  this  simple  corrective — 
sparkling,  early-morning  Andrews' — once  or  twice, 
soon  puts  matters  right,  restoring  the  normal  tone  and 
the  cheerful  smile. 


The  Famous 

MALCOLM 

ORGANS 

are  specially  suited 
for  country  churches 
as  their  fine  con¬ 
struction  ensures 
extreme  durability. 
They  rarely  need 
attention.  They  are 
in  use  all  over  the 
world,  from  Trinidad 
to  Sarawak. 

Write  for  Lists  ancl  Prices. 

MURDOCH’S 

The  Great  Piano  House, 

461-463,  Oxford  St.,  W.l. 


IT  WILL  BE  TO  YOUR  ADVANTAGE 

to  .end  for  proipcclui  showing 
|  SPECIAL  FEATURES  and  PISCOUHtslTl 
LIFE,  SICKNESS,  and  MORTGAGE 
POLICIES. 

THE  SCOTTISH  TEMPERANCE  AND 
British  General  A sscr.  Co.,  Ltd.,  3,  Chcap.idi,  E.C.  1. 


HOTELS,  HYDROS,  ETC. 


PERTHSHIRE. 


Handsome  House.  Electric  Light  all  nlghc 
_  _____  »  _  ___  _  _______  Flrst-CInasCatering.  SBIaeslenDiaCoarta 

DUNBLANE  HOTEL-HYDRO  Croquet  Lawn*  and  Golf  Putting  Green. 

17  Lockup  Garages.  Orchestra. 

Nearest  Hotel  Hydro  to  Qlencsgles  Golf  Course.  ThoueKo.  67  Dunblane.  Tef.— "  Hydro,  Dunblane. '■ 


ROTHESAY,  BUTE.  Except  ionaUy  Fino  Home.  FIrst-olas* 

__  _  _  _  __  _  Catering.  3  Blacs  Tenni.  Courts.  Goff 

GLENBURN  HOTEL-HYDRO  Putting  Green.  Most  convenient  centre 

utzbnuuntl  a  1.x,  aa  a  ^  SUamer  SumngB  0„  Cljdc>  Electrlc 

Light  all  night.  Orchestra.  "Phono  No.  40  Rothesay.  Tel.— "Glenbum  Hydro,  Rothesay." 


Don’t  Take  Drugs 

There’s  a  better  way 

The  uao  of  heat,  baths,  electricity,  massage  and  the  various  methods  devised 
by  rational  medical  science  nro  Nature’s  safe  and  sure  ways  of  cming 
duease.  Thousands  have  regained  their  health  by  tbe  use  of  these  means, 
and  gratefully  testify  to  their  success. 

Come  and  test  them  for  your  complaint 

We  have  overy  modern  facility  for  the  relief  of  pain’and  the  cure  of  disease. 
Resident  physician — full  staff  of  trained  nurses,  male  or  female.  Delight¬ 
ful  gronnas,  tennis,  bowls,  etc.  Lectures  and  musio.  Write  the  Secieinry 
for  our  new  prospectus.  It  is  quite  free  and  gladly  given. 

The  Stanboroughs,  Watford,  Herts. 


IRISH  LINEN — Twill  Cotton  Sheets 

2}  by  3,  2Ss.  6d.  pair.  Superfine  quality.  3ts.  G<1. 
puir.  Our  Special  10s.  Cd.  and  21s.  Remnant  Parcel* 
are  boconiing  increasingly  popular.  Very  suitable  for 
Pillowcases  and  Needlework  :  Plain  Linen  Pillow- 
roses,  20  by  30,  six  cases,  27s.  Cd.  Send  inquiries  ;  all 
classes  Household  Linen  at  Mniiufa.tnrera'  prices. 
Add  Od.  postage  orders  under  £1.— James  Graham 
and  Co.,  29,  Fountain-street,  Belfast 


c 


LAROMA 

CATARF?H  SCENT 


Worsi  Cold  In  a  f«w  hours.  !/-  of  ill 

_ or  2/-  poet  free  Irom  J.  it.  Hsnxoi- 

MiN.  Obembt,  7a,  Gratigr  Road.  fV'nUurr  1, 
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ELECTRIC 

‘SHOWERS OF  LIFE’ 


Amazing  Success  in  the  Cure 
of  Illness  and  Nerve  Weakness. 

An  amazing  scientific  font  i-<  the  invention 
and  perfection  of  the  “Ajax  ’  Dry  Cell  Body 
Battery.  Under  this  unpretentious  name 
practically  the  whole  force  for  good  that 
electricity  possesses  in  relation  to  the  human 
frame  1ms  lieen  harnessed  and  controlled. 

Praotioally  it  supplies  wlmt  is  equal  to  a 
shower  Lath  of  electric  life,  which,  though 
it  cannot  actually  be  seen,  continually 
isscs  into  the  system  and  builds  up  ex- 
tusled  nerve  centres  and  tired  tissues. 

The  nerves  nnd  organa  of  the  body  only 
run  down  when  (lie  supply  of  fuel  ■" 


get  run  down  when  I  lie  supply  1  . 

LausteJ— in  olher  words,  when  the  electric 
reserve  of  vital  energy  is  at  a  low  ebb.  1  his 
is  the  reason  why  the  “Ajax"  so  quickly 
replenishes  and  renews  health  and  strength. 

You  can  easily  experience  this  wonderful 
healing,  curative,  and  strengthening  power 
by  simply  patting  on  one  of  these  batteries 
while  you  are  resting.  Then  this  shower 
bath  of  electric  atoms  streams  through  into 
tlie  nerve  centres  without  the  slightest  shock, 
\irritation,  or  prickling  of  the  skin.  All  you 
feel  is  the  slow,  steady  pulsating  action— 
scarcely  moro  perceptible  than  the  heart¬ 
beats  'themselves— that  conveys  the  current 
to  every  nerve,  muscle,  and  tissue. 

In  this  way  are  such  troubles  as  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Gout,  Lumbago,  and  Sciatica  abolished 
for  ever.  Thus  nre  all  forms  of  nerve  weak¬ 
ness,  Neuralgia,  Chronio  Tiredness  and 
Sleeplessness,  thrust  from  the  system,  never 
to  return.  So  also  Indigestion  and  Dyspep¬ 
sia,  Kidney  Trouble,  Liver,  Bowel  and 
Stomach  complaints  are  cured  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience,  and  in  the  most 
pleasant  manner  p  ssible.  Just  one  hour 
each  day,  while  you  are  resting,  you  put  on 
the  “Ajax”  Battery,  which  is  permanently 
charged,  nnd  enjoy  th®  gradual  but  sure 
return  of  health  and  strength  that  once  you 
thought  impossible. 

Stop  Drugging  and  Taking  Useless 


Medicines. 

^  ..ice  you  start  this  you  icitl  find  that  the 
habit  grmes  upon  you.  (jet  bach  to  nature— to  the 
greatest  gilt  c  v/erred  vj  on  mai  hind  to  cure  the 
at  ing  and  to n  t'orc  ttrenjth  to  the  weak. 

Store  ubO'J  this  fascinating  subject  yen  can 
learn,  t/ui'e  free,  of  all  co\t,  by  tendinn  tor  the  won¬ 
derful  free  •  o'k  des  oiling  the  "  Ajax''  m  d  how 
it  cures.  Just  send  your  name  and  address.  Or 
if  you  call  a>  the  British  Electric  Ins  ilia e  you 
—  '-  -rn  in  a  verson  1 1  cons  Italian,  and  at  the 
ime  test  the  npcl  ana  itself  without  cost  or 
obligation  of  anu  Li  a.  1  he  rent  point  to  remem¬ 
ber  is  DO  NOT' BE  LAY.  Write  or  call  to-day 
while  the  address  is  fresh  in  yc.ur  mind. 

AJAX  LTO. 

THE  BRITISH  ELECTRIG  INSTITUTE 
(Dept  155),  25,  Hoiborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C.l. 
South  African  Branch,  70,  Pritchard  Street, 
P.O  Box  7,222  Johannesburg. 


FINEST 

FLAVOURED 

JELLIES 


Foster 
ir  Clark's 
JELLIES 


BE  ON 
TIME!!! 

Punctuality  is 
encouraged  by 
The  Drummer 
Alarm  Clock 

A  reliable  little  clock,  31  Inches  high,  In 
square,  nickel  or  oxidls  d  metal  case.  (Rounded 
com.rs).  It  1ms  round  dial  with  ala-m  hand. 
21-hour  wind.  A  handsome  and  very  i  ont  little 
bedroom  clock,  well  nnd  solidly  made  nnd 
nttractlvely  and  beautifully  finished- with 
liand<  carrying  handle.  “A  Dnimmor”  At  rm 
Is  very  effective  and  a  sure  awakeuer— but  is 
not  irritating. 

Suitable  as  a  gift  for  anyone  nnd  especially  to 
those  who  need  a  reminder  In  the  morning.  Th® 
movement  Is  guaranteed.  Sent  post  free  for 
10/6— but  buy  now  if  you  wan:  one. 


J.  BUTLER  &  00.,  37,  Wnlbrook,  London,  E.0. 


MONUMENTS 


SCOTT  &  RAE  : 

BOTHWELL  ST.  GLASGOW 

•nite  Works — EGLINTON  TOLL 

.  DESIGNS  free  - 
)NTS,  TABLETS  &c. 


eep 

W  The  ‘AHenburys*  Diet  is  9 

~  made  from  enriched  full- 

•=i  cream  milk  and  wheat,  both 

of  which  are  predigested  B 

during  manufacture. 

Entirely  distinct  from  the  = 

‘AHenburys  ’  Foods  for  In-  u 

5  fants,  the  Diet,  owing  to  its  5 

ease  of  assimilation,  forms  a 

an  ideal  light  supper  for  = 

adults.  « 

£ 


=  Taken  before  retiring  it  is  very  he!p- 
F  ful  in  promoting  placid  sleep.  Indeed, 
®  so  successful  is  it  in  this  respect  that 
we  have  been  asked  by  medical  tnen 
_  whether  it  contains  opiates  of  any 
=  kind.  Of  course  it  dees  not,  being 
d  made  from  natural  products  only,  but 
E  ihe  question  it  a  splendid  testimony 
g  to  its  value.  The  ‘AHenburys’  Diet 
r  is  particularly  helpful  to  professional 

-  workers,  end  has  advantages  over 

—  alcoholic  beverages  which  excite 
=  rather  than  calm  the  neryous  system, 

MADE  IN  A  MOMENT. 
ADD  BOILING  WATER  ONLY. 
Your  Chemist  stocks  it 
:  In  fins  at  2J3  end  4/6. 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  LTD., 
,  37  Lombard  Street,  E.C.  3. 

flddrcu  . . . . . 

will  be  pleased  to  receive  gratis  a 
Sample  tin  of  the  'Jlllenburys'  ‘Diet, 


FOR  YOUR 

STOMACH 

TROUBLES 

for  pains  after  eating,  flatulence, 
acidity,  headaches,  heartburn, 
biliousness,  or  constipation,  no 
remedy  is  so  Bure,  so  iapid,  or  so 
■well  recommended  nsMother  Ssigel’s 
Syrup.  As  a  family  remedy,  with 
a  sound  reputation  for  never-failing 
efficiency,  it  has  no  serious  rival 
in  the  regard  of  countless  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  owe  their 
liu  to  its 


good  healu 


regular  use. 


TAKE  THE  IDEAL 
STOMACH  AND 
LiVER  TONIC 

Mother  Selgel’s  Syrup  possesses 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power 
to  tone,  strengthen  and  regulate 
the  action  of  the  digestive  organs — 
the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels — and 
is  etill,  after  nearly  fifty  years’ 
testing,  the  best  known  a-d  most 
successful  remedy  for  indigestion  and 
the  many  distressing  ailments  which 
are  traceable  to  a  weak  or  dis¬ 
ordered  condition  of  those  im¬ 
portant  organs.  Test  it  yourself. 

MOTHER 

SEIGEL’S 

SYRUP 

Price  3/-  per  bottle. 


CURRENT  CHAT. 

The  Queen,  who  was  accompanied  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  spent  several  hours 
on  Saturday  afternoon  helping  at-  a  parish 
bazaar  which  was  held  in  the  grounds  of 
Batmorar  Castle. 

—  Tiie  Prince  of  Wales  paid  a  surprise 
visit  to  Sjoke  Climsland,  Cornwall,  on 
bundnv,  accompauied  bv  Mr.  Walter  Pea¬ 
cock,  Secretary  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 
He  visited  the  home  farm  and  attended 
service  at  the  parish  church. 

—  Queen  Alexandra  was  present 
Sunday-  at  the  marriage  at  the  Russian 
Church,  Buckingham'  Palace-road,  of 
Prince  Paul  Chavchavadze  and  Princess 
Nina  of  Russia.  The  bride  is  -the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Grand  Duchess  George  of 
Russia.  The  religious  ceremony  hpd  been 
preceded  by  a  civil  marriage  on  August  25 
at  the  St.  Pancras  Register  Office. 

We  announce  with  much  regret  that 
the  Duchess  of  Albany  died  on  Friday  at 
Innsbruck,  in  Austrian  Tyrol,  where  she 
had  gone  to  visit  her  son,  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg.  Her  Royal  Highness  had 
been  abroad  for  about  a  month,  and  when 
she  left  England  she  appeared  to  be  in  her 
accustomed  good  health.  During  the  past 
season  she  had  many  public  engagements, 
tl  6^0Wn  no  s'E11  of  indisposition, 

■the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Athlone,  the 
Duchess's  sen-in-law  and  daughter,  have 
left  London  for  Ilintfcrrisi,  in  the  Tyrol, 
whore  the  funeral  will  take  place*  to¬ 
morrow.  Her  Royal  Highness  was  the 
Mtigliter  of  a  German  prince,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Queen  Vieloria’6  6O11,  Prince  Leopold, 
in  1882.  Her  son  became  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha  in  1899.  The  Duchess 
will  be  chiefly  remembered  in  this 
cduntry  for  her  charities,  and  above  all 
for  her  work  for  the  Deptford  Fund,  of 
which  -she  was  the  founder. 

—  Princess  Nagako,  the  fiancee  of  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Japan,  is  now  having  her 
trousseau  made,  which  includes  both 
Japanese  and  foreign  clothes  for  all  occa¬ 
sions.  The  ceremonial  garments  to  be 
worn  at  the  wedding  are  being  made  in 
Kioto  at  a  cost  of  20,000  yen  (£2,000). 

—  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  remaining  in  the 
country  for  the  present,  and  has  made  no 
arrangements  to  return  to  London.  He 
hopes  to  extend  his  holiday  to  the  end  of 
next  week. 

-  The  Prime  Minister  has  accepted  the 
•Ration  of  the  committee  of  the  London 
City  Mission  to  become  president  of  the 
society’6  Welsh  auxiliary)  which  has  for 
many  years  enjoyed  his  sympathetic  and 
practical  support. 

—  Dame  Nelli®  Melba,  who  has  just 
left  Australia  for  London,  had  an  im¬ 
mense  audience  on  Saturday  at  an 
operatic  performance  in  Melbourne  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  soldiers'  war  memorial.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  opeoing  scene  of  the 
fourth  act  of  “  Othello’’  there  was  great 
enthusiasm  wbe^the  Prime  Minister  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  stage  and  kissed  the  singer's 
hand.  Dame  Kellie  Melba  6eemed  over- 
me.  “  I  cannot  speak  or  I  will  break 
down,’’  she  said.  “  God  bless  you  all.” 
She  moved  away,  wiping  her  eyes. 

—  The  Rev.  I\  T.  B.  Clayton,  M.A., 
M.C.,  chaplain  of  Talbot  House,  Poper- 
inghe,  during  the  war,  and  now  general 
secretary  of  Toe  H  (Talbot  House),  has 
been  nominated  to  the  vicarage  of  All 
Hallows,  Barking.  From  Mr.  Clayton's 
headquarters  at  123,  St.  George's-square, 
S.W.,  we  have  received  this  week  the 
second  annual  report  of  the  organisation. 
Its  two  aims  are  fellowship  and  service- 
Beginning  as  an  ex-Service  club,  Toe  H 
is  now  recruiting  its  members  from  the 
schools,  offices  and  workshops  in  the 
country.  “  Every  man  of  good  will,  what¬ 
ever  his  education  and  occupation,  is 
eligible  for  membership.” 

—  The  King  has  approved  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Right  Rev.  Edward  Harry 
Mansfield  Waller.  Bishop  of  Tinevellv  and 
Madura,  to  be  Bishop  of  Madras. 

—  Sir  Peiltab  Singh,  Maharajah  tof 
Jodhpur,  the  M  Flower  of  Rajut  chiv¬ 
alry/’  has  passed  away  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.  When  the  war  broke  out  the 
veteran  soldier  would  not  be  denied  his 
right  to  serve,  in  spite  of  his  seventy 
years,  and,  accompanied  by  his  grand¬ 
nephew,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  he  sailed  for 
France.  The  Times  compares  Sir  Pertab 
to  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh.  for  in  old 
age  he  proved  that  his  strength  “  for  war 
and  to  go  out  and  to  come  in  ”  was  by 
no  means  exhausted." 

—  The  death  took  place  on  Monday,  at 
his  residence  <in  London,  of  Mr.  George 
R.  Sims,  the  famous  playwright  and 
journalist.  Mr.  Sims,  who  was  born  in 
London,  and  who  was  6eventy-five- years 
old  last  Saturday,  was  perhaps  best  known 
by  his  pen-name  of  “  Dagonet,”  which  he 
had  used  in  the  Referee  as  the  writer  Of 
“  Mustard  and  Cress  ”  from  the  start  of 
the  paper  in  1877.  During  the  whole  o. 
the  forty-five  years  this  popular  feature  of 
Sunday  journalism  has  never  been  missing 
from  a  single  issue  of  the  paper,  no  matter 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  its  writer 
might  be.  It  had  been  written  in  every 
capital  in  Europe,  in  Algeria  and  in  the 
desert.  Even  when,  in  1920,  Christmas  Day 
fell  at  the  week-end  and  the  Sunday  papers 
did.  not  appear,  he  wrote  his  article 
without  sending  it  to  the  office,  “  just-  to 
keep  my  hand  in,"  as'lie  said  jestingly. 
A6  late- as  Saturday,  when  he  had  to 
undergo  an  operation,  he  contributed  his 
usual  three  columns  of  “  Mustard  and 
Cress.” 

—  The  Venerable  Henry  William  Wat- 
ki*is.  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Durham, 
died  last  week  at  Brighton,  where  he  and 
his  family  were  taking  a  holiday.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Watkins,  who  was  born  111  1844, 
was  educated  at  London  and  Balliol  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  where  he  had  a  -distin¬ 
guished  career.  At  Balliol  Ins  fellow- 
students  included  Mr.  Asauith.  -  Ordained 
in  1870,  he  was  an  effective  preacher,  an 
eloquent  platform  speaker  and;a  vigorous 


Plums  !  Plums  !  Plums  ! 

The  plums  are  in  !  Now  is  the  time  for  every 
household  to  enjoy  Bird's  Custard  and  stewed  plums 
—the  most  delighted  of  fruit  dishes. 

Besides  being  so  very  delicious,  this  dish  is  the 
simple  way  to  refresh  the  system  and  satisfy  its 
natural  craving  for  fruit ;  therefore - 

Make  the  most  of 

Bird's 


with  plums.  See  how  enjoyable  it  is ; 
see  how  your  health  benefits. 

Mothers  should  remember  that  healthy,  vigorous 
children  cannot  be  reared  on  food  substitutes.  Bird's 
Custard  is  one  qf  the  most  nourishing  of  dishes,  adding 
25%  td  the  nutritive  value  of  milk. 

Never  accept  a  substitute  for  BIRD'S— 
the  only  Custard  that  tastes  as  good  as  it  looks.” 

1X&  pfcts. ;  74  and  1/2  Silvered  Boxes ;  1/7K  Large  Tina. 


FINE  OLD  CURE  FOR  TORPID 
LIVER,  IMPURE  BLOOD  AND 
CONSTIPATION. 


Since  179S  Dr.  King’s  Dandelion  and 
Quinine  JPills  hare  been  medically  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  such  ills  as  sluguish  liver, 
bile,  constipation  and  blood-disorder  ;  they 
are  absolutely  safe,  and  cannot  do  other¬ 
wise  Ilian  produce  benefit  in  either  young 
or  old.  This  is  due  to  their  unique  com¬ 
position.  Dmdelion  is  well  known  as  a 
mild  vegetable  laxative  and  liver  simu¬ 
lant,  whilst  the  tonic  propeities  of 
quinine  counteract  the  lis'.lessness  which 
usually  follows  the  use  of  many  laxative 
preparations.  But  it’s  the  pecu  iar  blend¬ 
ing  of  these  with  other  ingredients  th  it 
gives  Dr.  King’s  Pills  their  remarkable 
value.  Even  one  dose  makes  you  feel 
brighter  and  more  ene  getic,  and  this 
access  of  health  is  not  temporaiy,  but  real 
nnd  lasting. 

Any  good  chemist  can  supply  you  wi  h 
a  box  of  Dr.  King’s  Dandelion  and 
Quinine  Pills  for  Is.  3d. ;  and  if  you're 
feeling  run-down  or  dispirited  you  would 
be  weil-advised  to  give  this  time-tested 
remedy  a  trial. 


School  and  College  List 


BOURNEMOUTH 

COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

Boarding  School  For  Girls. 

Preparatitn  for  University  Examinations. 
Domestic  Science  Department 
Chairman  cf  Qtrirnon: 

Bev.  J.  B.  JONES.  M.A..  D.U. 
Principal :  Mies  DAVIE.  B.A. 
Illustrated  Prospectus  from  the  Principal. 
TOWEEFIELO,  BOURNEMOUTH. 


NOT  A  GREY 
HAIR  AT  50. 


Owing  to  my  regular  use  of  Lavona 
Hair  Tome  my  hair  is  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  past  my  waist  and  glossy,  and 
although  I  am  over  fifty  years  of  age  there 
is  not  a  grey  liair  amongst  it”  So  writes 
Mrs.  J.  Keuneth,  of  Mil  ward -road, 
Hastings,  a  grateful  user  of  the  world’s 
supreme  hair  tonic.  If  this  preparat  on 
could  do  so  much  fra  person  past  middle 
age,  what  will  it  do  for  those  still  on  the 
right  side  of  forty?  Lavona  Hair  Tonic 
permeates  down  to  the  hair  roots  and 
clcc/rifics  them  as  it  weie  with  the  won¬ 
derful  spirit-diffused  hair-beautifying  ele¬ 
ment  which  simply  must  improve  your 
tresses.  You  should  get  a  2a.  lid.  bottle 
of  Lavona  Hair  Tonic  and  let  it  make 
your  hair  rich,  lustrous  and  beautiful  !• 


(Taterijam  School  (Surrey) 

(Rite  Church  Foundation  datin'  front  i8ii) 
Situated  on  the  No:th  Downs. 

Head  Master :  Mr.  Allan  P.  Mottraw.  B.Sc. 
Second  Master:  Mr.  J.  H.  Stafford,  M  A..LL.D. 
For  detai's  of  Fees,  Entrance  Scholarships,  fitc  ,  apply 
to  the  Head  Master  or  tothe  School  Secretary,  31  &  31, 
Memorial  Hall,  Farringdjn  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 


THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL, 

Preston  Park,  Brighton. 
BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GBRLS. 

Principals : 

Miss  WOODIIEAD.  Miss  Cleafe. 
Thorough  Education  on  Modern  Lines. 


Nothing  Lost  In  the  Wash  If  Marked  with 

JOHN  BOND’S 
“CRYSTAL  PALACE” 
MARKING  INK 

IT  NEVER  FADES  OR  WASHES  OUT, 

whether  you  prefer  the  kind 
usod  with  or  without  host. 

Sold  Uy  all  ChemUt®,  SUtlonere.^  Stores  ed.  &  t». 

Used  in  the  Boyal  Households, 


PENRHOS  COLLEGE, 

COLWYN  BAY. 
Principal  —  Miss  HOVEY,  B.  A. 


SLEPE  HALL,  ST.  IVES,  HUNTS. 

Principals:  HISS  LLOYD,  HISS  ALLC0GK,  B.A.,  Load- 
Recognised  b»  theBoardcf  Edocntioa  as  an  Efficient  Scho«! 
Bt.  Ives  la  12  miles  from  Cambridge  nod  U  from 
Huntingdon.  Slope  Hall  L  healthily  situated  la 
its  own  grounds  (over  seven  acres),  outside  the  town. 
Thorough  education  onmodern  lines.  Pupllaarc  pre¬ 
pared  for  University  andotherExamlnatlona.  Special 
attention  paid  to  Music,  Art,  Foreign  language* 
and  Physical  Culture.  School  Orchestra,  Game*, 
Gardening,  Swimming. 


|  SCHOOLS  AND  TUTORS. 

i  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Taton,  having  an  intimate 
I  knowledge  of  the  best  schools  and  totoeb 
j  in  this  Country  and  on  the  Continent, 
1  will  bo  ploased  to  aid  pahknts  in  their  choio* 
by  sending  (free  of  charge!  prospoctusea  and 
1BU6TW0BTHY  INFORMATION. 

The  age  of  the  pupil,  district  preferred,  and  rough 
I  1  Jea  of  feeB  should  be  given. 

1  'Phone,  call  or  write. 

J.  &  J.  PATON,  Educational  Agents, 
1  143,  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.C.  4, 

I  Tsltphtmt:  WW  Central. 
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Trade  Sales 

4  BARGAIN.— Double  Damask  Llucn  Cloth?, 

slzo  2  by  2j  yards  (one  alight  Imperfection  In 
each),  21*.  (usual  price  34a.).  Linen  Bundle 
containing  six  yard  length  <4  inch  linen,  superior 
juiUity,SU.— Gordon,  Dept,  B.,  A3,' Wellesley  Avenue, 

A  BDOMINAL  WEAKNESS.— Our  Abdonift  Bclt- 
Coweta  afford  perfect  support  for  rupture  or 
alter  operations,  etc.  Reducing  Corsets  Instantly 
reduce,  support,  and  safeguard  the  stout  figure 
against  Internal  trouble.  —  Write  for  List  No.  4, 
Seales*  Co.,  Corset  Specialists.  Newark -en-Trent, 

Afternoon  tea  cloths,— Dainty  Aftomoon 
Tea  Cloths  made  front  the  finest  nud  best 
qunlityof  Irish  Linen,  with  three  rows  of  hemstitched 
openwork  ami  Finished  with  scalloped  edge.  Size  32 
by  32  ina,  7s.  cd.  each  ;  30  by  30  Ins.,  Os.  Od. :  40  by 
40  ins.,  Us.  Od.  each.  Write  for  Monthly  Bargain 
List  to  day.— Hutton's,  4,  Main  Street,  Larue. Ireland. 

A  GOOD  writing  paper  for  i  lorgymen  and  others. 

100  sheet*  (Double)  notepaper  and  100  en¬ 
velopes,  2s  6d..  200  of  each  4s.  Od  ,  post  free.  A?. (ire 
or  cream,  very  best  quality  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
— Dent.  B.,  "1  bo  Work  Box,"  20.  Westow  Street, 
Vpper  Norwood,  London,  8.E.  10. 
k  SIATEUR  Thotograpbeis.— Martin  develops 
and  prints  yonr  V.P.K.  and  3  Brownie  spools 
fur  is.  List  free.  Wanted,  Small  Kodak'..— Dept. 
B.W..  Martin,  Chemist.  Southampton. 

A  N TI-RJ1 E  L'MATIO  Wool  Knitted  Corsets. 
X\_  Invaluable  to  sufferers  from  Rheumatism. 
Prevent  chills.  List  free.— Knitted  Corset  Co., 
Mansfield  Road  Nottingham. 

A  REAL  Saving.  — We  turn  Suits,  Overconts, 
A  Clerical  Garments,  Costumes,  etc.,  equal  to 
new.  Desorlptlvo  Price  List  free,  or  send  garments 
for  fiee  estimate.  -  London  Turning  Company 
(Dept.  O',  07,  Downs  Park  Road,  Loudon,  E.  5. 

A  STHMA  CURED.-  Astornl.  the  Specific  remedy, 
not  only  promptly  relieves,  checks,  and 
prevents  attacks,  but,  If  persevered  with,  effects  a 
permanent  cure  In  almost  every  caso.  It  Is  equally 

Kl  forChronlc  Bronchitis.  A  few  doses  will  provo 
xtraordluory  efficacy.  Twenty  years'  invariable 
success  In  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Free  sample 
sent  on  receipt  of  six  penny  stamps  for  packing  oud 
postage.  Bottles  Ss.  and  5s.  cadi,  sent  post  tree. 
Don't  suffer  any  longer.— Wr  te  to  I.  W.  Nicltol', 
Ltd..  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  Dept.  12,  25,  High 
Street,  Bolfast. 

«•  A  VR”  SCOTCH  CATC \KE9— Made  dally 
./V  from  finest  Midlo.hla  i  Oatmeal  aud  posted 
to  you  freshly  baked.  These  lorra  a  most  valuable 
food  and  should  Iwon  every  breakfast  table ;  In  tins 
post  freo  3s.  and  4s.  fid.  Also  highest  quality  Fine 
and  Coarse  Oatmeal  for  home  use.  In  3)  nud  71b. 
baps.  Send  to  day  for  our  List  of  Cakes,  etc— YV.  C. 
Galbraith  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bakers  and  Confectioners, 
High  Street,  Ayr,  Scotland. 

|3  ANBURY  CAKES.— 0  for  2s  Od.,  12  for 4a  2d., 
_■>  IS  forfis.  2d.,  post  free.  Wedding  Cakes  and 
Birthday  Cakes.  Write  for  price  list.— E.  W. 
Brown.  The  Original  Cake  Shop  (1U*S),  Banbury. 

■  i  ASK  E  l'S  for  Jlazaars.— Devonshire  Rustic 
JL>  Baskets,  always  populnr.  Unoqunlled  variety. 
Oorrisgo  paid.  Send  for  illustrated  price  list  to 
original  makers.— Blackwell  and  Bon,  20,  Cross 
Street,  Barnstaple. 

BLANKETS,  Bed  and  Table  Linen.— Less  than 
wholesale  prices  for  single  articles.  Write 
t onlay  for  price  list.  We  refund  postago.  Your 
enquiry  therefore  costs  you  nothing,  to  us  it  means 
the  certainty  of  a  new  customer.—' "Mailoo”  (Dept. 
B.W.),  7.  John  -Street.  Adelplii,  London. 

CHEDDAR.  —  Chubb's  Cheddar  Cheese.  Real 
•  Farmhouse  Cheddar  famous  all  over  the  world. 
Repeat  enters  prove  its  popularity.  Send  10s.  for 
sample  S  lbs.,  post  free;  satisfaction  guaranteed; 
order  to-day.  —  F.  A.  Chubb,  Cheese  Specialist, 
Combi) I,  11  Igh bridge,  Somerset. 

^~1HINA  and  Pottery  for  Households,  Caterers, 
Institutions,  Shops.  Dealers,  etc.,  factory- 
prices.  llhi'trated  catalogues  free.— Century 

Pottery  Manufacturers,  Dept.  40.  Burslem,  Staffs. 
/■'(ROCHET  Lnco  made  by  Christian  Indians.  Flue 
work.  Tray  Cloths,  Tablo  Centres,  Cosy 
Covers,  all  sires,  Doylevs.  Sample  la.  Old.,  with 
particulars. — Ralph  Keyrner  (B.W.),  Gorleston,  Gt. 
Yarmouth. 

DESSERT  Fruits  in  syrup,  very  choice. 

Cherrlrs,  Fruit  Salad.  Greengages, 

Fears.  Pines,  Plums,  assorted,  large  2*  tin 
24  £2  2s  ,  12  £1  :a.  fid.  Australian  Jam. 
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,  Greengages,  Peaches, 
1  - ...  Mos  .  £4( 

1.  assorted. 

eet^London,  E.C.  3. 

“nd  for  particulars  of  new  cure  to 
Robert  Fleming,  Health  Specialist,  1,  Princes 
re,  Strath  buiigo,  Glasgow,  S. 

■ji  i'ERY  Customer  Pleased. — Best  Cashmere 
MJJ  Socks,  seamless,  unshrinkable,  black,  now, 
•amp!#  3s.,  three  pairs  Ss.  0d— "Provideries,"  £6, 
Boston  Road,  London,  W.  7. 

EVERYONE  needs  a  Writing  Machine— at  least, 
anyone  who  lias  any  correspondence  or  writing 
work  to  speak  of.  The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 
Cb.,  Ltd.,  lias  a  wide  ra  gc  of  machines  at  prices 
ranging  from  £5  upwards.— Wri  e  for  particulars  to 
t  and  7,  Queen  Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 

IjAOR  10s.  we  will  send,  post  free,  silk  Cut  Best 
’  Smoked  Danish  Streaky  Bacon,  and  for  8s.  Od. 
uu  8  lb.  Mild  Cured  Shoulder.— East  Surrey  Bacon 
Co.,  Thornton  Heath. 

3  Earthenware  Barca _ 

—  .  .  ---. - .. —  — s  and 

llozaar  Packages.  Catalogue  free.— Hanover 

Pottery.  F>,  8.  Burslem. 

HONE  Y,  choice  West  Indian.  91b.  tin,  7s.  6d.,  post 
paid ;  601b.  tin,  30?.,  carriage  forward  ; 
saiup!o4d.- Herbert,  28,  Southuark  Street,  London. 
Established  50  years. 

HOUSEWIVES,  why  have  soiled  hands?  Send 
for  11  pair  of  washable  Robber  H  use- 
hold  Gloves,  3a,  post  free  ;  state  size. -Addison 
Surgical  Company,  i9,  Addison  Boad,  Walthamstow, 

LANTERN  slides  7d.  each.  Beantlful  original 
photographs;  100 page  listSd.  Fineseiection. 
special  slides  made  from  print*  or  negatives.- 
Mason.  I,  csliorno  Road,  Southampton. 

LINEN  nUCKABA.  K  TOYVKI.S.-YVhite  Irish 
linen  hemst  itched  Huckaback  Towels,  real  good 
quality  which  weeau  recommend.  Large  size,  24  by 
41  Ins., 4  towels  for  1  Is  Od.  Special  cheap  lot  of  811c 
quality  linen  huckaback  hemstitched  Guest  Towe 
size  1 5  by  22  Ins.,  4  towels  for  8s.  lid.,  or  11s.  (kl.  p' 
dozen.  Write  for  Monthly  Bargain  List  to-dav— 
Hutton's,  4,  Main  Street,  Larue,  Ireland. 

LINEN  Remnant  Bundle*,  4a  aud  10s„  postagi 
0J.— Family  Linen  Store,  5,  College  Street 
Belfast. 

Maternity  wear. — wo^d  Bros..  Gomix 
Costumo*,  Skirts,  etc.,  tailored  to  measure  and 
fitted  with  Registered  •'  Mailurmis "  Band  are 
wonderfully  comfortable,  require  no  alteration 
whatever,  and  maintain  normal  appearance. 
Skirts  from  14s.  lid.,  Gownasnd  Costumes  from  63s 
Accouchement  Seta  from  14*.  lid..  Maternity 
ConeU  from  9s.  lid.,  Maternity  Belts  12s.  6d 
complete  Layettes  from  35s.— Full  particulars  with 
patterns  and  catalogues-eveiythlng  for  cipcctant 
mother  and  for  haliy  from  birth—  from  Manageress 
Wood  Bros.,  27,  St.  Mary's  Street,  Manchester 

MONEY -MAKINO  bargains  for  shopkeepers 
and  beginners.  Sell  manufuctor.  in’  clearing 
1  lies  and  travellers'  samples  In  Hosiery,  Underwear, 
Curtains.  Handkerchiefs  and  ready-mades  of  every 
description,  much  below  ordinary  price.  Big 
profit  certain.  Write  for  catalogue  No.  4,  free  — 
Wolfson's  Warehouse,  9,  High  Street,  Manchester^ 


Board  Resldenoe,  eto. 

AMBERVALE  ftSXi. Sf  „S 

holiday  retort ;  beautiful  walls,  moorland  scenery  ; 
billiards,  tennis,  bowls,  croquet  ;  moderate  terms— 
Apply  Manageress.  Telephone  7  Asbover.  Slrotton 
Station. 

AUCHENLGCHAN  £&■  Christian 

Endeavour  Holiday  House.  Ueitiitiful  situatioii, 
tlirce  hours  from  Glasgow.  Vacancies  >'ept*iubcr 
and  October.  —Full  particulars  from  Miss  eneddon, 
ill  Ibis  ton,  Glasgow. 

RADMnllTLI  -Holidays  near  Barmouth. 
DMnmuUIn  Ideal  for September.  Brack- 
enblirat.  Fail  bourne.  Good  tabic,  pleasant,  company  ; 
billiards.  Moderate  terms.— Apply  at  once  to  the 
Matron. 

□  AT  |J  —Tlie  Ideal  Spa.  —  Sheridan  House 
D/A  I  M  Plerrepont  Street,  for  hoard-ral? 
deuce,  within  three  minutes  of  baths,  gardens 
etc.  Send  for  present  terms.— Mrs.  and  Miss  Sarivcn’ 
DATU  —  Grosvenor  Lodge.  Board  rest  iencc. 
D/A  I  n  Heallliy  situation ;  extensive  vlow  ; 
homely  and  comfortable.  TeruiB  40s.,  4fis.,  stamp. 
—  Missel  Smith. 

BELGIUM 

£7  12s.  fid.  Otlior  tours.  17th  year.— Islands 
Agency,  11.  Adam  Street,  Strand.  Loudon. 

PI  Ari/nnni  —Mrs.  Duxbury,  0,  Imperial 
DLnvIYrUUL  Terrace,  North  Fromemidc, 
Private  Apartments.  Facing  sea. 

BOURNEMOUTH  Magnificent  situation 

among  pines.  Comfortable  Board-residence  from 
12a.  daily  Fine  Lounge,  Smoke  room.  Billiards  (full 
size;.  Dining  room  (separate  tables) ;  seats  110. 
Own  vegetable,  poultry  farm,  New  Forest.  Tele¬ 
phone  886. 

—  Underellff  House, 

_ _ _ Eosrombe.  Christian 

Boarding  citalilisliment;  brsotilully  situs:  td,  over¬ 
looking  sea.  From  50a  Also  apartment  houses.— 
Proprietors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Player. 

BOURNEMOUTH  sS5S3K« 

position,  near  sea  and  Winter  Gardens.  Gas  lire*  In 
bedrooms.  Highly  recommended.  Moderate  Terms. 
'Pkoue  2251.— Mrs.  Cumberland. 

-Ryistone,  West  Hill 
_ _ _ _  Rond.  Board-residence 

..  Apartments.  Two  minutes  se.i ;  gas  fires  In  bed¬ 
rooms  ;  every  comfort.  'Phone  2040.— Mr.  and  Mr*. 
Mead. 

BOURNEMOUTH  Hotel,  Chine  Crescent. 

Comfort,  cleanliness,  excellent  cuisine  and  service. 
Charming  position  West  Cliff.  Separate  tables. 
Phone  1020. 

BOURNEMOUTH  8£tSS?ES: 

sltops  and  trams  ;  Board  residence  from  2J  guineas  ; 
good  food  ;  separate  tables ;  highly  recommended. 
—Mrs.  I.ea,  "Ellington,"  0,  ttourdiffe  Avenue, 
West  SoutUboume. 

QflllDMC  MDIITU  —Mr*.  Wolford,  late  of 
DUUniltlVllIU  I  H  Broomfield,  receives 
guests  at  reasonable  terms.  Comfortable  bouse, few 
yardsxllffs. — YVhitley  Lqurt,  West  Cliff  GaitleD*. 
DDIT'U  Tfl  M  —Comfortable  board -residence  at 
DnllsBlIuN  Sirs.  Wilkinson'*,  67,  Marine 
Parade,  King's  Cliff  (on  sea  front).  Home  comforts. 
Terms  moderate. 

DniPUTflM  -“St. Margaret's, "88, Brunswick 
DillOn  I  Uia  Road,  Hove.  Board-residence; 
separate  tables;  gaa  fires  In  bedrooms;  central; 
tariff  on  application. 


Sycamore*,  near 
Bridge.  An  ideal 
and  rest,  sunshine 
for  tiro  Peak. 
-  Tel.  40 


Garage.  - 


BOURNEMOUTH 


DERBYSHIRE  Whaley 

country  pension.  For  health 
aud  scenery.  Excellent  cent 
Tennis,  golf,  croquet,  billiards. 

Whaley. 

EASTBOURNE  Overlooking  tea.  ^Rtut- 

Ington.  Westdiff,  St  John's iRoaJ.  Choicest  position 
Id  Eastbourne.  HeUired 1  Christian  homo,  appreciated 
by  hum. reds.  Happy  Christian  fc  lowjhtp.  Every 
posalblo  comfort.  Excellent  cuisine.  Largo  garden, 
tennis,  croquet.  Spocial  winter  tonus.  Stamped 
addressed  envelope.  Telepliono  620. 

EASTBOURNE 

Gardens.  Paying  En'Hs  receivcd.  Re»tfu],  ovei- 
looking  sea ;  minute  Grand  Parade  ;  moderate  terms. 

EASTBOURNE  5 STSt,  S,?““ 

from  30s.  inclusive  :  stamped  envelope. -Apply,  Tlie 
Superintendent  58.  Lewisham  Park,  London,  8.E.  is. 

EDINBURGH  HotolfawidwIcWpSee^w 

Caledonian  Station).  Visitors  may  cheerfully  give 
this  homely  and  reasonable  hotel  a  trial — Robinson, 
Proprietor. 

EDINBURGH 

Waverloy  Station. 

EDINBURGH 

(superior),  or  bed  aud  breakfast;  central;  electric 
light.— Marwick,  6,  Invericith  Terrace.  Tel.  12(57. 

EDINBURGH  &™***4pi 

University  Students,  permanent;  from  October. 
Full  beard  £2  per  week. 

feuxstowe-s®;.  SSSSSS 

cuisine  ;  vncan.de*  sept.  9.  Kcv  A  Dougios  Brown 
writes;  "My  visit  ...  a  delightful  experience." 

FOLKESTONE  Gardens.  Comfortablo 

boarding  bouse ;  close  to  Leas  aud  bandstand— 
Misses  Jumes. 

FOLKESTONE  Hotel.  Clifton  Garden*? 

Unrivalled  position,  facing  Leas,  sunny  aspect, 
excellent  cuisine  ;  terms  on  application.— Proprietor. 

HARROCATE  residence,  facing  g  roens ; 

1  min.  from  Wells,  Baths  ;  good  cooking  ;  personal 
supervision.— Mrs.  Hunter  Barker. 

U  ADDDOATC  Somerville  Boarding  nouse, 
nntinllun  II  SI,  Valley  Drive.  Over- 
looking  the  Valley  Guldens  and  Sfcor;  close  to 
baths,  wells,  Royal  Hall,  etc.  Term*  moderate. — 
Miss  Rodgers. 


Board  residence.  Slot-gas  fires,  electric  light 
minute  sea  ;  from  32s.  Od.  Stamp. 

UCQftir  BAY  — Sunnymede.  Facing  sea 
nennt:  D/AI  and  downs,  promisr  position; 
lounge,  balcony,  excellent  cuisine;  separate  tables, 
personal  supervision. 

HERNE  BAY  Establishment :  ^Ma'ine 

Parade.  Facing  sea ;  electric  light,  good  table. 
Most  comfortable  in  every  way.  Terms  moderate— 
Mrs.  Burroogh. 

ijyTlir  KENT.— Comfortable  board  residence, 
11  I  I  I)  C  south  aspect,  facing  sea ;  electric 
light;  lath,  Terms  very  moderate  long  stay.— 18, 

Wt" - 

-The  Granville.  Magnifl- 


BRIGHTON 


'V'-'yY  GOVERNMENT  SERGE,  pure  wool, 
•A*  Indigo  dye,  27  to  31  inches  wide,  la  lili 
•*-  6d„  2s.  lid.,  Ss.  6d.  yard.  Patterns  free— Skowes, 
Plymouth.  ^ 

'VTOriT'GHAM  LACE,  Assorted  Parcels,  best 
11  quality  only,  is.  Oil.,  2*.  Cd  ,  4s.  Satisfaction 
or  money  immediately  returned.— Jones,  27.  Curzou 
Street,  Nottingham 

PEACH'S  CURTAINS.— Send  for  Free  Catalogue, 
of  Autumn  Furiii-hings.  Nottiugbam  Net 

SKas?  nt 

REALNAVY'  SERGE.20, 000 testimonials,  ls.l’ld 
4s.  Od.,  3s  fid.  yard  ;  Flnuuel  1*.  ll^d.  void 


BBIOHTOtl  ment,  11-12,  CannorfFlece.  '  One 

minute  West  Pier.  Central  for  shops  and  amuse¬ 
ments.  From  45s.  weekly. 

—Boarding  Establishment.  All 

_ _  bedrooms  electric  light,  hot 

water,  gas  fires ;  generous  diet.— Tariff  from  Mrs. 
Masslogbom,  17,  Norfolk  Terrace. 

RIIYTHM  ~Thc  Brunswick  (Private  Hotel. 
Dun  I  Ulu  Telephone  46);  near  gardens,  baths; 
station;  excellent  catering;  most  comfortable; 
moderate  tariff :  billiards ;  recreation  room. 
RHYTHM  Fendennis  Private  Hotel.  Tel.  473. 
DU  A  I  Ull  Five  minutes  from  baths,  gardens, 
etc.  ;  sunny  aspect.— Ml*s  Norfolk  and  Miss  Barr. 

Pa  CUCRfiM  SOMERSET.  Rnvenswood," 
ULCVluUIi  beautifully  situated,  overlook¬ 
ing  6ea  and  woods,  charming  walks;  aU  comforts 
studied ;  moderate  terms.— Miss  Bruce. 

CLIFTONVILLE  sSETJ4!.”*.1."; 

facing  tennis  courts ;  electric  light ;  large  rooms  ; 
excel. ent  cuisine.  3  guineas  weekly. 

CLIFTONVILLE  810,  Northdown  Roa>l, 

Is  largely  patronised  by  '•  British  Weekly"  readers  - 
full  board,  63s.  weekly.  Tariff,  J.  H.  Powell. 

CL'FTONVILLE  1%, 

Boa ixl  residence  facing  sea :  tenuis ;  bowls. 
Excellent  cuisine  ;  liberal  table  ;  borne  comforts  ; 
terms  moderate. 

COMRADESHIP  Plas  Mynaciv,  Barmouth. 

Ideal  for  Holiday  1 1  September  aud  October. 
Christmas  Party.  Bookings  for  Torquay.  Cromer, 
Shanklln,  Llandudno,  etc..  Autumn  and  YVIntcr.— 
Stamp  to  Mr.  G.  L.  Jeuklnsun,  U,  Holliday  Road, 
ErdiDgton,  Birmingham. 

—Vacant  September.  Board  resl- 

-  deuce;  one  minute  sea  and  Prom.; 

lute  dinner,  repiirato  tables.— "^Yrtcsia,"  Beach 
Road.  Proprietress. 

CROWBOROUCH  i .gSE”*J&3: 

dence,  large  grounds,  (uiuiy.  sheltered  position, 
replete  with  every  comfort,  tennis,  crouquet, 
garage.  From  three  guineas. 


CROMER 


West  Parade. 

ILFRACOMBE 

rooms;  new  ioUn§e;  2,: 


-™«>,  -.300  refs.;  electric  light; 
oil  cakes  home  made.— W.  B.  Foster. 

II  K I  CV~Xork8-  Marlborough  House  Boarding 
•  —  4*1  Establishnimt ;  near  moor*  aud  golf ; 

own  tennis  court,  fine  lounge,  billiards  ;  liberal 
tabic  (chef);  own  Poultry  Farm.  September,  in¬ 
clusive  terms  from  9*.  pcr  dny. -Resident  Pro¬ 
prietors,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  J.  T,  Robsou. 

|  C  DC  EV  —Tlie  Sandringham,  Coiombcrie. 
ULllOCl  Central,  near  sea,  town  and  bathing, 
dancing,  picnics;  young  society;  gardens;  from 
45s.  weekly.  Illust  aled  tariff. 

YFQU/IPY  mu  Crest. -The  Heads.  Comfort- 
IAL.WfVlUl\  ablo  ltuardlng-house ;  beautiful 
situation.  Booking  up  rapidly  for  tho  autumu.— 
Misses  Maunder. 


Hotel ;  acc.  '.50;  facing  sea;  ballroom,  dancing  ond 
entertainments  tacli  evening ;  billiards ;  moderate 

1 1  ANnimNri-*""*"*  Bo,iniinE  r«i- 

IbL/AIVU  U  U1VU  dence;  centre  promenade  ; 
near  pi  r ;  liberal  fare  ;  good  cooking  —Proprietor. 

I  HMDHM  —Misses  lliwaltes,  1, Mecklcnbnrgli 
LUnUUlV  Square,  YV.C.  1;  Bed  and  breakfast 
5s.  per  day ;  31s.  (kl.  per  week ;  no  other  meals. 
Bath  (b.  and  c.).  Separate  tallies. 

I  fi  Unflltl  -Bc<l  and  brenkfunt  from  Os. 
LUraUvlv  Clean  comfortable,  quiet,  homely. 
Telephone  7827  Museum.  Highly  recommendod. 
Central. — 8,  Bedford  Place,  W.C.  1. 

I  fill  HO  M  — Torilngton  House,  50,  Tonlngton 
LUHUUH  Square,  Y)  .C.  1.  Refined  Home  (own 
house);  lied  and  breukfast  horn  68.;  excellent  cui¬ 
sine—  Mis.  Nicliolls. 

I  nXinOM  —St,  Davids,  57,  Torrington  Square, 
LuftUUIl  British  Museum.  Magulllccnt  posi¬ 
tion.  Room,  breakfast,  use  sitting-room,  6s. 
Established  15  years.— Mis.  A.  A.  James. 


r  permanent ;  terms 

— ^ Washington  House,  53,  Guilford 

_ Street,  W.C.  1.  (40  rooms).  Board- 

residence  from  £2  5s  tingle,  £4  double.  Bed  and 
breakfast  30s.  single,  £2 10*.  double,  weekly.  Dally 
terms  quoted. 


-S9,  Torrington  Square.  W  C.  L- 

-  - Comfortablo  bedroom  and  breakfast, 

P,er  day-  Temperance  principles.— Miss 

—A  minister's  daughter  has  a  small 


LONDON 

LONDON  _ 

cr^ermonenclra.— 7.  St.  George's  Itoad,  Victoria, 

I  HMDHM  — Botrd-residence  ;  home  comforts; 
,  .VI'  food;  Tory  central  ;  aiodorate 

Htree^YVc'  ,-McKcnzio'  Cl^de  House,  35,  Guilford 

I  ON  DON  Zoni*V  Missions  Club,  149  and  151, 
LUnUUn  Highbury  Now  Park,  N  6.  'Bus 
routes;  No.  19,  plight  at  Highbury  Bam  ;  No.  21, 
alight  at  Paradise  Rood.— Missionaries  and  other 
Christian  friends  will  find  here  a  pleasant,  convenient 
and  qmet  temporary  home,  at  moderate  terms, 
upon  situation,  garden  and  conservatory.  Stamped 

I  RNflnM  -Mascot  Private  Hotel,  37.  Bedford 
1  7  Place,  Russell  Square.  Bed,  break- 

last,  tuning  room  and  lounge,  from  6s.  Od.  Home-' 
redecorated ;  garden;  phone;  old 
established ,  highly  recommended. 

LflWFRTHFT  (SOUTH).  Select  Board. 
,7 nr!,  .r  !  V'  1  rcsl'lcnco  Comfortablo 
rainnVU.  UhWl.dcUichc<1  hon»e;  own- produce,  three 
dence*  Lod^e.'  t0nni3  and  Burden*.— Holgate,  Provl- 

LOWFSTftFT  lAnd  of  th®  R|s|n« 

pO  *  Ur  I  Sun.-G resham  House,  I»w- 
atsS rs.t  <Jaf»,Boaidlng  EsUbllBhmeiit,  situ- 
aua  in  the  best  position  on  the  Esplanade.  Perfect 
cleanliness  excellent  table,  every  home  comiort 
loSd^.mu;  ni«.h“‘  testimonials  from  visitors. 

KCSTw™"  (!i° 

MALVFRN  —  "Aldwyn  Tower*  Boarding 
situnti  11  •  e?  f  EiitaMUhmcnt ;  nnrivallaS 
mrtleV.  •  i;mnmf0rtab,°  wl,,ter  home  :  balcony  ; 

KTsbffilkTns!?- 

MARRATF  £ll,lunville,  Orion,  Zion  Place, 
mb ,fr;VV-  .  '  r  ?<“rd  resIdenco  ;  7  doors 

minute  Y\  tutor  Gardens  •  excode . 

Few  vacancies ;  terms  moderate. 


dent,  liberal  catering. 
9. 

York  Private  Hotel.  Unrivalled 


NEWQUAY  _ _ 

station  ;  excellent  cuisine  ;  separate  tables  ;  opcu  all 
the  year  round  ;  terms  on  application.  Stamp. — 
Proprietors,  Rev.  T.  D.  and  Mrs.  Dodsworth. 

(J F WH U A V— “Treca h*'”  Bourtlreaidence, 
nt  VVUU/Af  Island  Estate.  Charming  un- 
interrupu.-d  sea  view  ;  electric ;  homely  comfort ; 
open  summer  and  winter  ;  summer  terms,  34  guineas 
Inclusive.— Lander. 

Few  minutes 


PAIGNTON 


Near  Torquay. 

_  from  tho  sea.  Few  paying 

guests  can  bo  received  in  comfortably  furnished  house 
for  winter  months;  every  homo- comfort.  Particu- 
Ifti-s and  termB  from  Box  No.  4aU5,  "British  YYcekly  " 
Office. 

PENMAENMAWR  Association  Guest 

House,  Penmaenmawr,  North  YVales.  Ideal  for  old 
and  young  aud  family  parties  ;  special  low  terms 
from  Sept.  18.  Christmas  festivities. 

PiTI  HPUDV  —Pitlochry  Hydro  note], 
r  I  |  LUUlin  V  Pertlisbiro  Higlilands.  "The 
Switzerland  of  Scotland.”  Kttcnsivc  grounds  ;  golf, 
tennis,  coaching,  etc.  'Phone  35.  Tele.  Comfort. 


LONDON 


patronised  by  Christian  people.  Comfortable, 
congenial,  moderate  ;  4Ulh  year.— Colin  Campbell, 
Proprietor. 

DHTUECAV  — Delhi  House  (Craigrooro 
nUinCO/AT  Pier). — Highly  recommended 
Boat  ding  EatablUbmcnt ;  booking  for  Autumn  and 
Winter;  special  terms.  Prospectus  o^n ^application. 


ST-  ANNES  ON  SEA 

House,  26,  Clifton  Drive  South.  Reasonable  terms. 
— Apply,  Misses  YY'lls.n.  Telephone  552. 
CPADDADfV  —Chapman's  Boarding  Home, 
OOMtlDUnU  North  Cliff.  Terms  moderate. 
—Proprietor,  J.  Merryweather. 


good  food  ;  tariff  6ent ;  Tel. 

TINTERN  ABBEY  reaidenre.  B«imn. 

ful  situation,  lovely  scenery  ;  home  comfort* ; 

re  conn - •’-J  **■*- —  " - 

Smith. 

TORQUAY 


—Sea  Lawn  Private  Hotel.  Un¬ 
rivalled  views  over  Torbay  ;  on 

_  table ;  excellent  cuisine;  garage; 

central ;  home  comforts  ;  moderate. 
TfltnilAV  —  “  Southdene,"  Babbacombe 

I  U*uUH  I  Road.  Comfoi-table  Board-resi¬ 
dence  ;  south  aspect,  overlooking  Torwood  Gardens, 
near  sea  front  and  motor  coaches. — Mrs.  YVroo. 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  SST’-aS; 

veuor  Read.  Sunny  aspect,  near  common ;  comfort¬ 
able,  home-like  ;  Ideal  for  holidays,  winter  resi¬ 
dence  ;  highly  recommended.— Misses  Baker  and 
Seager.  Stamp. 

II  r/iTvOD  Palmerston  Private  Hotel.  Over- 
Vi-ll  |  *Uln  looking  pier,  one  minute  seu  ; 
town  level  ;  winter  visitors  specially  catered  for. — 
Mr.  aad  Ml*.  All  1-3 tone. 


Health  Resorts. 

ISLE  OF  MAN  pleasure  island>;  "al  I 

sports  and  amusements ;  beautiful  scullery ;  historic 
associations ;  discriptive  guide,  ate.,  free.  —  YV.  B. 
Clague,  Advertising  Dept.,  I.O.if. 


S(X 

J 


REAL  SHETLAND  WOOL  -  In  Moorlt.  Grey, 
.«•  vv  tCi  !f r  2,°V,  hanki  '  "■  3d-  Posta«e  «•  ra. 

—  iMisr  XX  r,nl  lloiutl  llrnra  V  u 

E 


-Ross’  Woo)  Depot.  Brora.  N.B. 

'J  EDUCED  biri'Y*._The  Gold  Medal  Tea 
•  .Fficommendcd  by  “Winifred  "  is  now  Ss.  per 
Postpaid  18s.  Sample  2d.  stamp.— Car- 
"ardine.  Tea  Blenders.  Bristol. 

RHEUMATISM.  Sciatica,  Swollen  Joints  and  all 
Rheumatic  AilmeuU,  quickly  relieved  and 
c“r«d  by  Ki-umo  the  new  Tropical  Herbal 
umtmejit.  A  wonderful  discovery,  thousands  of 
•uccewfal  cures;  sootliing  removes  pain.  —  All 
Chemist*  3s.,  or  post  free  3s.  3d.. from  "7,"  Ki  utna 
laboratorier,  6,  Milsoni  Street,  Bath. 


_ useful  articles  for  Bazaars,  etc. ;  sell  blue*, 

greens,  rod,  old  gold.  Terms  and  llinstrations  sent 
on  receipt  of  Cd.-Branuam,  Dept.  T.,  Litchdon 
Pottery.  Barnstaple. 

'  OOTCH  Txveeds,  eto.— Suitings  7s.  6d.,  Costumo 
Clotlis,  2s.  6<1.  yard  upwards.  Scotch  Hosiery, 

I-  - ap - '  -J  .  ..  .  -  ■  * 

:  ps  . 

Tweed  Co.,  Hawick,  Scotland. 

SCOTCH  Tweeds,  Serges,  Indigos,  etc. ;  newest  of 
new  designs ;  ladies,  gent's  wear  ;  Scotch 
Blankets,  Hosiery  ;  patterns  paid.— Tod  Porteous, 
Innerleithen,  Scotland.  Specialty  to-day  :  Winter 
Coatings.  Keenest  prices. 

SLIPPERS.— Leather,  lambskin  Unfed,  Ladles’ 
8s.  fid..  Gents’.  10s.  Od.  ;  brown  or  grey  bed¬ 
room  slippers,  unlined,  6s.  per  pair.  State  size.— G. 
YY addlngton,  Famley  Low  Mills,  Leeds. 

OPKCIAL  Handkerchiefs  for  ladles,  1  doz.  Fine 
lO  Lawn,  6s.  0d.  ;  4  doz.  Pare  Linen,  6s.  0d.;  4  doz. 
Hemstitched,  embroidered  all  round.  5s.  6d  ;  sample 
one  of  each  for  2s.  0d.,  port  paid. — James  C.  Mile 
80,  Boston  Road,  London,  YY'.  7. 

SUITINGS  and  Costume  Length*.— Finest  Serge* 
LJ  direct  from  inUls  :  greatsaving  ;  patterns  free. 
—Ward  Woollen  Co.,  Nuttall  Road,  Bradford. 
mKA  Set*,  7s.  Cd.;  Dinner  Sots,  18>.  Cd. ;  Toilet 
i  Sets.  12s.  6d.  ;  Plates,  Cups,  Saucers,  at  keenest 
prices.  Catalogues  free.— Liverpool  Pottery  Co., 
Burslem. 

rriOYS.  Top.— Well  assorted  novelt'ea.  Sample 
John 


*  A  UTI 
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Tours,  etc. 

UTOTOURS"  centres.— Caws'  Hotels,  Wild 
Woles,  Wye  Valley  and  Shakespeare  Land, 
_  Tight,  etc.,  5  guineas  weekly  inclusive.  Pro¬ 
gramme.— Park  Hotel,  Llandrindod  YY'ells. 

■3 BINE  TOURS  (IfeCORTED).— Cologno  and 
XV  Bonn,  0  days'  Tour,  £7  7a,  with  Coblenz,  YY'ics- 
baden.  1 1  days,  til  1  Is. :  21  day*  Cologne,  Bonn,  Cob 
lenz,  Wiesbaden,  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Freiburg 
(Black  Forost)  and  Pari*,  £18  18a— For  Booklet  (H) 
and  Swiss  Italian  Tours  apply,  George  Lima's  Tours, 
Ltd.,  only  address,  74,  Wigmore  Street,  W.  L 


Gk  Chocolate  Varieties,  pure,  fresh  and  delicious. 
Aj  Sample  half  gross  Ss.  Cd.  ;  also  sample 
Dorothy  bags  of  Seoforth  Chocolates,  Is.  6d.— Sea- 
forth  Confectionery,  Lossiemouth. 


Leotures. 

T  ECTURE8.— Mr.  F.  YV.  Bobin*  Is  open  to  book 
wefl-Ul 


Situations  Vaoant  and  Wanted. 

GENTLEMAN,  employed  a*  secretary  Of  well- 
known  charitable  society,  Londo",  glad  to 
undertake  part-time  service  in  social  or  religions 
work.  Enthusiastic  worker,  speaker,  writer. -Box 
4906  •' British  Weekly"  omen. 

LADY  Or  miiser  for  British  Women's  Temperance 
Association,  S.C.U.,  able  to  address  meeting*'; 
to  begin  work  as  soon  aspossible.-Apply,  by  letter, 
stating  uge,  qualifications  ond  salary  to  Hoi). 
Secretary,  B.W.T.A.,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh. 

LADY  receiving  boarders  requires  Cook  general 
or  someone  for  same  dat  es  .sleep  In.— Forbes, 
Aberdeen,  32,  Scatleld  Rosd,  Hove,  Sussex. 

WANTED,  Organising  Secretary  for  Temperance 
Society;  district,  London;  capable  organiser: 
duties  include  interviewing  business  and  professional 
men  ;  salary  £350  and  expenses.— Box  49a1,  “  British 
Weekly  ”  office. 

WANTED,  young  lady  to  take  solo  charge  of 
demonstrations  in  the  grocery  trade ;  g  od 
position  for  trustworthy,  well-educated  and  tactful 
person.  State  age,  experience  and  salary  required, 
and  enclose  references.— Box  4900,  *'  British  Weekly" 
Office.  .  , 

- -  - - -  w  .  \*T  ELL- EDUCATED  young  Lady  (16)  keenly 

JLi  further  engagement*  for  well- illustrated  W  desires  post  with  publishers  or  in  connection 
Historical  and  other  Lectures.— 76,  Horsham  with  library  or  book-work  in  London ;  highest  refer- 
Avenue,  N.  12.  |  encea.— Box  No.  lB9l,  "British  Meekly  Office. 


Furnished  Apartments. 

AS  Paying  Guest— Minister's  daughters  would 
receive  lady  or  gentleman  engaged  during  day ; 
terms  moderate  ;  healthy  northern  suburb.— Box  No. 
4907,  *'  British  Weekly  "  Office. 

T>  ACHE  LOR  (87)  seeks  a  quiet  home  in  West 
13  London  as  sole  boarder.— Box  4902,  "British 
Weekly  "  Office. 

SIDMOUTH.— Congregational  minister's  house  to 
let,  furnished,  October.  Pleasant  situation  ; 
central ;  gas  and  oii  cookers  ;  reasonable  terms. — 
Rw.  Arthur  Lamb. 

fllO  IJJT,  winter  month*,  small  furnished  flat, 
X  moderate  ren' ;  references  exchanged;  suit  lady. 
—Mrs.  Skinner,  11,  Park  Street,  London,  N.  I. 

TORQUAY.— To  Let  in  best  residential  part,  for 
six  months  or  longer,  a  suite  of  well-furnished 
rooms  in  lady's  house.  South  aspect  References 
exchanged.—  Apply,  in  first  instance,  X.,  Natural 
History  Museum,  Torquay. 


Misoeilaneou9- 

A  Comfortable,  boa  thy  homo  offered  to  young 
child  not  nnder  5  years,  17s.  ed.  wocluy ; 
strongly  rcconiim'iidcd :  eVrr  care  extended.— 
Ofot  adnpt!onr)k  VleW  Ro4<1'  Add'*'*'mbt,  Croydon. 

ASTHMA  Cured.— The  reliahlo  rn\  effectual 
remedy  of  40  years  is  Dr.  Douglas’  Maori 
Scotland  ‘  ^  6d'  per  bo*-— Mbov»  Depot,  Scone, 

riAJg-  Stories.  Vena 
Articles,  Film  Scenarios  wanted  :  exceptional 
n-*1  wrl*«l  **>ught- Provincial  Literary 
^~snM-?L«2°2,d  Chambers,  Blackburn.  3 

ATOSTLiLEs,  Overcoats  turned,  82s.  6d.,  Frck 
Skirt*  m*do  (tailoreiX  M.  6.1, 
Boy*  kniekera  from  old  pair.  t».  Od.  SUmp, 
*^4  f  W  "  Britl,h  W«ekly  "  Office.  ‘ 

U 1  netde<l  ln  poor  district*.  A 
,n  N  VV-  for  volun¬ 

teer*  to  Strengthen  'heir  choir. — Write  for  full  pare 

l*S0|»r*-Ik>x49°l.  „  Briljjll  Weck,  ..  0fHct  u"  Pat' 

CrRtabiePm,NlE'_A  ^n'Uo"10  fmlucn  model 
motor  t°P-doul,1« *Prln*. »»«* 

moior,  clear  and  rich  tone.  Accept  £4,  annroval 
money  returned  If  dissatisfied.— Brand,  lOO^Lau*' 
dowi.o  Road,  London,  YV.  11.  '  ’  Laua 

HA^m°  ??klw  w-a  bowl»  »  spotless  pride 
d  tin^ri^Ti01  dan8«r yonr  retailer 
.t,D„or  send  his  name  and  address  for  freo 
KmSon.s' K>5Pt"  Ul'  UaiTio  c°  .  Aveuue  Road, 

T^Prave\A^lan^iiliMrores,ltAbyJ',MrtIv^kInilljn 

SETaStSSi?"  M'  «***■ 

KN££to/i°<(),'i^0L3  !  ?uy  your  wool*  from  the 
®plnno™  and  «v»  money.  Send  for 
11  co  Interesting  samples  and  compare  onnlltv  and 
^'C  o  ;-^at9°n  ?r  ■"  Kidderminste™  fest!  1S42. 

T  ,K‘VR;'  10  wr;t«  articles  mid  stories;  earn  while 

«™“stlSi£w <*-***  »*.. 

SHAFTEMURY  Society  and  Ragged  School 
-  nc'v  SCIUQn'*  service  for  poor 

ami  crinplea  children  in  greater  London  and  urgently 
V  u  lc*'r“lAwor|i«r»  and  sulscribers.  -  Headquarters 
Kirk  Hoiue.  32.  John  Street,  YY’.C.  1 
TH  rVI,L^KlP  YOU  I,RY  !-Bcacon  Oilskin* 
■  never  fail  to  keep  out  tho  wot.  That's  why 
they  are  worn  by  hnndreds  of  outdoor  men,  women 
and  children.  Y  ou  should  wear  them  If  you  want 
real  weather  comfort.  They  aren't  sticky  liko 
ordinary  oilskins.  YY'c  return  your  money  at  once  If 
they  don  t  satisfy  you.  The  Beacon  Booklet  will 
show  the  style  which  suite  you  best.  Men  s  coat* 
from  16s.  6.1,  children's  17a.  (Vi.,  upwards;  Long 
Legcinp  from  6*.  6d. ;  Sou'-westcrs  from  2s.  Od. ; 
ladles  smart  Oilskins,  27*.  Od.  Send  postcard  to¬ 
day  for  this  Free  Booklot  of  "  Weather  Comfort."— 
send  now— before  you  forgot— to  Barbours,  Ltd..  47. 
Beacon  Buildings,  South  Shields.  (j  j 


Cardenlng,  Fruit,  eto. 

4BEAUTIFUL  ColiecUon  of  SOI  Spring  flowering 
1  .!‘lb3Jur  ?*•  7^5!  carriago  paid,  viz.  ;  HI  lino 
:l!nhs'J°«.T  ;edv.Tu"1*'  20  *mublo  and  single 
rojiiodilB’  tt>  YY  bite  NardssL.  51  Crocus,  25  Spanish 
'Vinter  Aconites,  and  125  various  other 
puna  (Anemone*.  Ranunculus,  ctc-k  ts  make  tho 
total  SOI,  for  8s.  9d. ;  haU  lot  (150  bulbs),  for  4s.  9d.. 
post  paid. 

ANOTHER  Collection  of  100  specially  chosen 
Bulbs  for  63.  3d.,  to  grow  in  bowls  of  flbre,  etc. , 
viz.  :  10  beautiful  Hyacinths,  for  glasses  and  bowls,  12 
each  t»o  kinds  of  special  Tulips,  12Dallodils,  12  Nar¬ 
cissi.  ;4  White  Snowdrops,  24  Scillna  (the  Blue  Snow¬ 
drop),  and  one  largo  bog  of  speclnl  flbre,  fords.  3d., 
postpaid  ;  half  lot,  Ss.  9d.,  post  paid.  Note-Every- 
thing  Is  separately  and  properly  packed  and  named. 
Also  full  instructions  for  growing  bulbs  in  water 
or  bowls  or  in  the  open  garden  are  included.— 
B.  Kav  .A  Co.,  3,  Good  may  es  Rond,  Goodmaycs,  Essex. 
¥>ELI,  Touts. — All  complete,  70s.  Write  for 
JLP  prices  of  new  and  second-hand  Garden  Tents, 
Marquees.  Gaitlen  Seats,  Hose,  Rollers,  etc.— E.  B. 
Hawthorn,  Ltd.,  Dent.  D.,  Shrewsbury. 

ARDEN  NETTING. — Small  mcsli, tanned,  bird 
>  T  proof,  50  by  4  yds.,  ISs.  ;  26  by  8  yds.,  18s. ;  100 
‘  V''B  ‘  50  by  2  yds.,  9s.  6d.  Any  length 
paid.  Also  Tennis  Boundary 

- - -  - - - - vl (1  geftv  GarAfkn  Vnk  W n,v. 
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supplied.'  Carriago 


/  N  DICK’S  Garden  Green  Faint,  glossy,  ready 
\J,  mixed.  7d.  per  lb.  (10  lb.  tins  post  free  7sA— 
Quick’s.  Prixton. 


Church  Supplies,  eto, 

INDIVIDUAL  Communion  Cups.— For  list  01 
Patent  "  Ideal  "Outfits  and  Unfermeutcd  Com¬ 
munion  Wine  write  TownshentU,  Ltd.,  Dept.  6, 
Ernest  Street,  Birmingham. 

ADVICE.— Send  your  overcoats.  Suits,  Ladles' 
Costumes  and  have  them  turned  “Just  liko 
new"  by  our  experienced  tailors  kept  especially  for 
this  purpose.  Clergymen  and  lay  preacher*  will  find 
it  a  great  economy  to  know  us.  YVork  guaranteed. 
Send  garments,  ask  tor  quotations  anl  advice.— 
Walter  Currall  and  Co.,  6.  Broadway.  Ludgato  Hill. 
Loudon.  E.C.  Bownroofimltators.  Tel.;  Centra)  1818 

ANY  Free  Church  that  has  not  yet  erected  a 
Memorial  to  those  of  its  members  who  fell  in 
the  war,  should  apply  for  a  beautiful  series  of  in¬ 
expensive  Designs  of  War  Memorial  Tablet*  la 
Carved  Oak  Engraved  Brass  and  Marble,  to  G.  Mailo 
and  Son,  Ltd.,  Church  Craftsmen,  367,  Euston  Hoad, 
London,  N.W.  1. 

MEMORIALS. —  Tablets  in  Brass  or  o  n  tarnish - 
able  Bronze ;  also  Badges,  .Medals,  Shields  of 
nr.  Name  Plates  for  House,  Business  or 
Profession.— Write  for  free  lists  to  To  wmhends.  Ltd., 
Dept,  f-,  Ernest  Street,  Birmingham. 

ETIRED  Minister  is  open  to  take  supplies  in 
JL\i  Free  Churoh  pulpits  in  Loncaihire.  Cheshire 
or  North  Wales— Box  4S97,  “  British  YVcc-kly  "  Office. 

SEMI -PERMANENT  aud  Iron  Buildings  for 
Churches,  Missions,  Institutes,  etc.  Designs 
ana  estimates  free.  —  Ginger,  Lee  and  Co,  Long- 
sight.  Manchester. 

WAR  MEMORIAL  TABLETS  in  untamishabla 
bronze,  brass  nud  copper.  Send  for  booklet 
63—  K.  Osborn 0  aud  Co.  Ltd,  27,  Eastcastio  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  London.  W.  1. 

QA  HARVEST  Festival  Window  Bills,  15  hy  20, 
Olr  coloured  border,  Cs. ;  size  smaller.  12  by  17, 
5*—' Walker,  Printer,  Oakham,  Rutland.  Estab¬ 
lished  1903. 
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Houses  for  Sale. 

iOUNTRY  Bungalow,  freehold,  for  sale  iu 
picturesque  Kent  village, 24  miles  from  London, 
ith  good  train  service.  Brick-built,  rough-cast, 
indoor  sanitation.  Company's  water ;  over  bji  acre 
garden,  planted  with  full- bearing  fruit  trees.  Price 
£*2a— Owtu-Jonco,  The  Nutshell,  Hartley,  Lougfleld, 
Kent. 

SANDSEND,  nr.  Whitby.— Ideal  seaside  home  ; 

two  entertaining,  seven  bedrooms,  beautiful 
gurdeu  with  open  air  shelters  and  unequalled 
slews  ;  freehold  ;  immediate  possession—  A.  Spencer, 
Meadowfleids,  Saudsend,  nr.  YY’hitby. 
rpO  BB  S  *LD— Brixton.  Substantially  bnilt 

X  house,  ten  rooms,  laying  well  back  from  llii 
rood.  Front  garden  with  garage,  large  garden  with 
fruit  trees,  etc.,  at  hack.  Steps  from  drawing  room 
into  garden.  'Buses  and  car  pass  To  West-end,  City, 
etc.  ;  in  splendid  condition.  Gas  aPd  electric  light 
fittings  and  carpots  can  be  bud  if  desired.  Lease,  30 
years ;  g.r.  £12 ;  price  £1,450— Box  No.  4:03,  "  British 
Weekly"  Office. 


Educational. 

ARE  YOU  AMBITIOUS*  If  so,  a  Metropolitan 
College  Postal  Training  will  enable  you  to 
compel  high-salaried  success.  Subjects  ;  Account¬ 
ancy.  Secretaiyshin,  Loudon  B.  Com.  Degree,  Bank¬ 
ing,  Costing,  and  Factory  Organization,  Commercial 
and  Compauy  Law,  Advertising  and  Soles  Manage¬ 
ment,  Busin  ss  Organization.  Matricnlatiou  and 
Professional  Preliminary  Examinations,  1,300 
successes  at  professional  examinations  in  1921, 
many  intensely  practical  non-examination  courses — 
moderate  fees  by  instalments  if  desired,  “  Students’ 
Guide  '—a  handsome  volume  of  132  pages— tree  on 
request.— Metropolitan  College,  Dept,  67.  St.  Albans. 

DISPENSING  — Hundreds  of  ladies  of  middle 
classes  aro  seeking  for  exactly  what  this 
otlers-a  profession  costing  little,  and  short  train¬ 
ing.  "  Widfrad  ■'of 1  British  Weekly  "  recommends 
our  training.  Enrol  uow—  Apply  (stamp),  Mr.  J.  E. 
YVolden,  Secretary,  112,  St.  George’s  Road,  South 
wark.S.B.1. 

O.YAA  £400.  £500  salary  tor  Certified  Book- 
rfiOVf"’  keepers  :  p  stal  tuition,  8s.  monthly; 
success  guaranteed,  two  exams  ;  prospectus  free.— 
City  Correspondence  College  (Dept.  33),  89,  New 
Oxioid  Street,  London  W.C.  1. 


Literary,  Books,  etc.  » 

WANTED  to  purchase  copy  of  The  Wiltshire 
Rhymes  for  the  YY'est  Country,  by  Edward 
Shaw. — Write,  stating  price,  to  Box  No.  4'2ia  “  British 
YVeekly  "  Office. 


Notices. 

TWO  Missionary  Scholar  hips  to  be  held  *n  a 
Congregational  Theological  College,  availahle 
lor  Candidates  of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society  aro 
to  be  awarded  shortly.  Applicant*  should  lie  o  ider 
the  ago  of  25  year*  and  members  of  a  Cluiitic.11 
Clmren.  Prof  creme  will  be  given  to  students  who 
have  matriculated  or  who  are  studying  for  raatrica- 
latlim—  Letters  of-applicalion  should  tie  sent  within 
one  week  to  the  Rev.  nelson  Bjttnn,  Home  Secretary, 
L.M.S  ,  48,  Broadway,  Westminster,  S.YV.  1. 


Photography. 


PHOTOGRAPHY’— YYanted-  second-hand  Kodak 
minting  eod  Developing  Outfit— Box  4903, 
"  Britjfh  YVee  .ly  "  Office. 


September  7,  1922. 


Neifhen  sunlight  nor> 
washing  will  affect 


SUNDOUR 

UNPADABLE 

FABRICS 


They  are  unpivalled  in 
permanence  of  colour  and  beaufy 
of  design,  thus  combining  real 
economy  with  the  besf  of  fasfe 
in  house  furnishings. 

Damasks.  Tapesfries. Reps.  Plain 
and  figured  Casemenfs.  Madras 
Muslins.  efe..as  well  as  charming 
5undour  Washable  Rugs  for 
Bedroom.Nurserv  or  Bafhroom, 
from  designs  by  well-known  Artists. 
Sundour  fabrics  can  be  supplied 
by  all  fhe  besf  Furnishers  or 
Decorators.  buf  should  any 
difficulfy  be  experienced,  fhe 
Manufacturers  will  give  the 
name  of  fhe  nearest  refailer 

Morton  Sundour  Fabrics  Ltd.. 


Carlisle 


THE  BRITISH  WEEKLY. 


Ohe 

Sonic  Effect 
of 

TITTERTONS 

CELEBRATED 

HAIRBRUSHES 


Made  of  carefully  selected 
bristles.  They  impart  to  the 
scalp  a  healthy  tome  effect, 
immensely1  improving  the  hair. 
Every  Brush  guaranteed. 
Only  those  stamped 
“  T1TTERTON  "  are  genuine. 
Obtainable  at  all  High-class  Chemis's,  Storei, 
Hairdressers,  and  Fancy  Goods  Shops, 
Wholesale  only  : 

TITTERTON  &  HOWARD.  Ltd., 
London,  W.  Makers  of  the  Athtnnum  Tooth 
Brash— the  most  scientifically  constructed 
brush  vet  invented  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 

Child's  1/6,  AdulU  2/-. 


Fashions  Latest 


SPUNELLA-DE-VOGUE 

— The  Newest  Washin  g 
Silk,  of  wonderful  rich¬ 
ness  and  durability. 
Made  in  exclusive  stripe  effects 
which  embody  beautiful  colour 
combinations 

ON  DARK  GROUNDS. 

The  most  serviceable  of  pure 
silks  for  Frocks  and  Gowns, 
Blouses  and  Jumpers.  Equally 
suitable  for  morning  wear  or 
"dressy”  afternoon,  or  evening 
occasions. 

There  is  a  charm,  an  individ¬ 
uality  about  Pure  Silk  unobtain¬ 
able  in  Artificial  Silk  or  Cotton, 
and  Spunclla-de-Vogue  is  quite 
inexpensive. 

Sold  by  leading  Drapers  and 
Stares  at  5/11  the  yard,  30  ins. 
wide.  The  most  convenient 
width  for  present  styles. 


The  colours  are  fast  io  Mashing, 
British  manufacture  throughout. 

London'*  Larged  stock  U  io  be 

*oen  <u  Harvey  nichols 

Qt  Co.,  Ltd*  Knijhlalirldga. 


23.  Cheapaldo.  E.C.  2. 

Spunella 

Reg4P  de^Vogue 


fv  turn  w  *vfy  fiid  fl-KSgt 


‘BRYMAY’ 

SAFETY  MATCHES 


S(/ie  <]A4u£c/l 
£bi? 

S&ri/is/i-J'domeS* 


-I  nenns.-vONooN.uvcRroov  *  ciAsco*  , 


TESTED  AND  PROVED 

FINE 

FOOTWEAR 

20  YEARS-  REPUTATION 


OUR  GUARANTEE — Money  back  if  not  approved 


PERFECTLY 
FLEXIBLE 

CAN  BE  WORN  RIGHT  AWAY 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  Post  Free. 
WRITE  FOR  ONE  TO-DAY 


The  ENA  SHOE  Co., 


The  Choice  o/tfie 
Discerning. 


Thefe  is  a  feeling  of  luxury 
and  elegance,  a  knowledge 
of  being  well  dressed  that 
come3  with  the  wearing  of 
“L  O  U  I  S”  Velveteen. 

RICH,  LUSTROUS 

AND  BEAUTIFUL. 

The  name  “  L-0’U-I-S  ’’ 
on  the  back  of  every  yard  is 
always  the  symbol  of  satis¬ 
faction,  claiming  the  wearer 
as  a  woman  of  discernment. 
For  style  and  character 
“L/O-UTS”  Velveteen 
is  unequalled,  both  for  in» 
door  and  outdoor  wear. 
Drapes  gracefully,  and  is 
sold  at  all  Drapers  in  a  full 
range  of  the  latest  fast 
colors  and  shades. 


Every  Yard  Guaranteed. 


II  any  ditfloolly  in  obtaining  write  to  tbe  Manufacturers.  67.  Newton 
Bt*.  MancboBteriClvine  tbo  name  anil  nddroBSo;  your  nearest  draper. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors 


*• - - - - -  ......  „arvnc*  aqnare  ..  e.c  4  0na  *o,  «u»i  Bridge  Street.  Edinburgh  by  WYMAN  i 

Scotland  ;  MACN1VEN  &  WALLACE.  138,  Prince,  Slrctt.  EdLb^h  i  Tw,  MACiUNLA Y  &  CO.  492.  5a«ebiehall  Street.  Gl«gew. 


;  SONS,  LTD..  Fetter  Lane,  London.  E.C.4. 
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o  NOTHING  NEW  DV" 


In  all  these  and  those  houses  here  and  there, 


Behind  all  those  window-shades  and  curtains, 

Among  all  the  peoples  poor  and  rich  as  well — 
There  are,  Oh!  So  awful  many  worries  everywhere. 


But,  Oh!  In  that  only  house  there  .  .  . 

With  those  big  curtainless,  light,  pure,  windows. 

Which  don’t  and  have  nothing  to  hide — it’s  all  theirs. 
That  house-dwellers  are  the  only  worriless  people  living 

They  have  no  money, 

But  have  health,  have  SENSE. 

(Only  for  the  intelligent  and  ivise,  not  for  the 
mob,  not  for  the  fanatic,  not  for  the  hypo¬ 
crite  that  are  ready  with  the  lash,  that  can 
lynch,  crucify,  put  one  readily  on  the  gal¬ 
lows). 

Money  caused  all  your  troubles.  Money  adver¬ 
tises  all  your  troubles.  Keep  away  from  it  both. 
Never  do  as  I  say  or  tell  you  to  do. 

I  am  no  politician,  no  judge,  no  preacher,  no 
priest. 

Just  do  what’s  “humanly”  right  to  do — to 
please  and  satisfy  your  own  self. 

You  just  listen  to  the  politician,  to  the  judge, 
the  reformer,  the  preacher,  the  priest — never  say 
a  word  nor  protest  to  anything  they  say  and  do — 


and  everything  will  go  as  it  went  (for  thousands  j 
of  years)  rotten  and  wrong! 

No  money.  No  advertisements.  Advertisement 
is— humbug,  fake,  bluff,  lie,  swindle,  hold-up,  | 

murder  and  then  comes  the  very  idle  useless  ' 

prosecutions. 

And — business,  salesmanship,  is  absolute  pure 
beggary,  and  advertisement  is  the  real  help,  the 
real  servant  to  all  that  beggary! 

Do  not  believe — only  fools  do  such,  the  Wise 
understands,  knows,  and  is  sure! 

Don’t  fear— only  cowards  do  that — you  can 
easily  overcome  it,  when  you  will  make  good  use 
of  your  senses! 

Sense  is  law- — 

Humanely  is  the  highest  sense. 

So,  humanity  is  all! — 

All  people  shall  be  and  live  individually  free! 

That  and  such  is  real  humanity! 

WOMAN  YOU  ARE  NATURE’S  VERY 
FIRST  CREATION! 

All  women  shall  be  mothers  of  as  many  children 
as  their  hearts  freely  desire. 

All  women  shall  freely  choose  the  man  or — 
men  for  their  children. 

No  man  shall  persuade  a  woman  to  sexual  in¬ 
tercourse  or  force  a  woman  through  sexual  in¬ 
tercourse  to  become  a  mother  of  his  child. 

Every  woman  shall  have  the  full  right  to 
choose  if  she  cares  a  different  man  for  each  child, 
she  is  willing  to  bring  into  the  world. 

Every  woman  shall  become  a  mother  of  her 
own  natural  desire  and  of  her  own  free  will  only. 

Every  wom^  shall  a  perfect  human  being 
before  she  is  willing  to  be  a  mother. 

AH  women  who  are  ripe  for  motherhood  shall 
v  ' 
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be  able  to  support  themselves  and  all  their  chil¬ 
dren  that  a  mother  is  willing  to  bring  into  ex¬ 
istence. 

No  woman  shall  let  herself  and  her  children  be 
supported  by  a  man. 

All  men  and  all  women  shall  humanly  know 
and  understand  that  sexual  intercourse  is  a  natu¬ 
ral  instinct  for — only — to  bring  forth  children — 
but  not  a  pleasure. 

All  peoples  the  whole  world  over  shall  be 
farmers. 

All  peoples  the  whole  world  over  shall  know 
to  do,  make  and  create  all  the  things  every  per¬ 
son  needs  for  his  or  her  own  use! 

No  person  shall  work  for  another  not  even  a 
father  or  mother  for  their  own  children — after 
the  children  are  the  age  of  three  years. 

Only  that  is  work,  that  creates  food,  shelter 
and  wear  for  the  coverings  of  the  human  body. 

Don’t  make  a  bum  of  your  life.  Only  the  care¬ 
less,  crazy,  indifferent,  lazy  fools  do  such,  in  our 
world  of  money. 

So,  don’t  be  lazy — yes,  all  are — show  me  those 
that  are  not  in  our  world  of  money. 

Don’t  live  on  products  that  you  can  get  for 
money — products  for  which  you  never  worked — 
created  nor  made,  what  you  need — what  you  must 
have — you  must  work  for — create  and  make  your 
own  self,  because — and — to  live  on  we  only  need 
very  little. 

No  vacations,  no  holidays,  no  days  of  rest. 

Every  day  shall  be  a  day  of  work. 

Work  is  pleasure,  and  pleasure  is  work  (not 
useless  work 


And — there  shall  be  no  names  for  the  da 
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The  weeks  have  no  name^and  we  shall  have  no  I 
weeks. 

And- — there  shall  be  no  names  for  the  months 
— and  have  no  months. 

The  years  have  no  names — and  we  shall  not 
count,  days,  weeks,  months,  nor  years — it’s  all  ! 
a  waste  of  time  and  useless  labor. 

ALL  THOSE  THAT  WORK  TODAY— 
SHALL  EAT  TOMORROW! 

Children  shall  not  know  of,  and  not  have  dolls 
or  toys! 

There  shall  not  be  schools  of  any  kind. 

All  mothers  shall  know  all  that — that  all  her 
children  must  naturally  and  humanly  know. 

Every  individual  shall  have  the  knowledge  of 
all  medical  science  and  be  a  perfect  physician! 

Every  individual  shall  be  a  perfect  architect. 

Every  individual  shall  be  a  pei'fect  engineer. 

Every  individual  shall  be  a  perfect  cook  and 
perfect  baker. 

All  those  sciences  and  knowledges — every  in¬ 
dividual  mother  shall  know  to  perfection  and  the 
mother  alone  shall  be  her  children’s  teacher. 

No  mother  shall  make  a  play  toy  of  her  child 
nor — shall  she  let,  that  her  children  be  dolls  to 
others. 

No  mother  should  allow  her  children  to  waste 
time  and  energy  on  useless  play  or  useless  oc-  * 
cupation. 

Children  from  the  age  of  three  years  shall  be 
able  to  support  and  help  themselves  and  not  to 
be  a  burden  to  Parents  or  Society. 

Purity  shall  he  the  only  reign  of  ail  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  whole  world  over. 

Mothers  shall  be  very  clever,  diligent,  indus¬ 
trious,  healthy  and  strong. 
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We  shall  not  have  cities  of  any  kind,  and  there 
shall  not  be  tenement  houses  of  any  kind,  where 
people  could  live  on  top  of  one  another,  annoy 
one  another,  and  throw  dust  and  dirt  on  one 
another. 

One  little  room  of  iron,  tile  and  glass  (5x10)  — 
7  feet  high,  sky-light,  basement  and  cellar  for 
storinng  things  and  food — .  Sanely  and  wisely 
constructed  is  enough  for  a  person. 

Skyscrapers — as  Cities,  are  the  craziest  crea¬ 
tion  of  “Man’s”  brains. 

Every  place  you  go — is  the  finest,  the  nicest, 
the  greatest. 

Your  own  built  nest  at  your  home  is  the  best. 

Paying  rent  never  means  having  a  home — you 
need  and  you  want  a  home,  so  build  one  your 
own  self  for  yourself,  and  you  will  have  one! 
Never  let  anyone  build  it  for  you,  because — your 
house  and  your  home  will  never  be  to  your  taste 
nor  to  your  desire  and  therefore  it  will  be  built 
wrong. 

“Our”  constitution  defines,  that — you  can  not 
force  beliefs,  creeds,  faiths,  habits,  prejudices  of 
thy  fathers  on  thy  fathers’  children,  and — that 
means — that — in — “Our”  country — according  to 
“our”  fundamental  constitution — parents  have 
no  right  to  force  or  impress  upon  their  children, 
born  in  this  country — under  this  “free?”  country’s 
constitution  their  foreign  opinions,  their  bad 
habits,  their  beliefs,  their  creeds,  their  faiths, 
their  ugly  prejudices. 

Nor — according  to  “our”  “free?”  country’s 
fundamental  constitution — has  this  government  a 
right  to  foi-ce  this  country’s  born  (or  foreign 
born)  children  into  its  schools. 


Nor  has  this  “free?”  country  a  right  to  bar 
anyone  from  its  “free?”  shores — — 

You  are  in  a  “free?”  country,  you  are  a 
“free?”  person,  but — you  chain  yourself,  you 
burden  yourself,  you  enslave  your  own  self  to 
old,  ancient,  savage,  idle,  shallow,  useless,  sense¬ 
less,  foolish  dogmatic  beliefs,  habits,  hates,  prej¬ 
udices — and  supertitions  of  all  kinds  and  sorts — 
and  then  bloodless  and  endles  civil  and  private 
house  and  home  wars — and  then — endless  nation¬ 
al,  patriotic,  savage,  bloodful,  bloodsheds  on  the 
murderous,  butchering  and  slaughtering  battle¬ 
fields  of  war. 

Therefore — there  shall  be  no  government  of 
any  kind. 

Nor  beliefs  of  any  kind. 

Every  person  is  able  to  govern  his  own  or  her 
own  self. 

Sense  is  law, 

Sense  is  moral, 

And  Sense  never  sins. 

Therefore,  there  shall  be  no  churches  and  no 
priests!  No  old  morals,  no  old  or  new  testaments, 
no  old  or  new  laws. 

There  shall  be  no  courts  of  any  kind,  no  law¬ 
yers,  no  judges,  no  prosecuting  attorneys,  no 
prisons  of  any  kind,  and  there  shall  be  nothing 
to  steal,  therefore  money,  silver,  gold,  pearls, 
jewels  or  any  other  useless  ornaments — shall  not 
be  in  existence. 

There  shall  be  no  sick,  no  hospitals,  no  lunatic 
asylums,  no  homes  for  cripples,  no  homes  for  the 
aged  and  no  charitable  institutions  of  any  kind! 

There  shall  be  no  departments  of  justice. 

There  shall  be  no  police  departments. 

There  shall  be  no  fire  departments  and — 
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There  shall  not  be  a  department  of  labor. 

There  shall  not  be  socialists. 

There  shall  not  be  anarchists. 

There  shall  not  be  revolutionists. 

There  shall  not  be  Communists. 

There  shall  not  be  Zionists. 

There  shall  not  be  I.  W.  W.ists. 

There  shall  not  be  capitalists  and  there  shall 
not  be  unions  and  there  shall  not  be  strikes. 

There  shall  be  no  antisemitists. 

There  shall  be  no  nations  of  any  kind  and 
there  shall  be  no  flags  of  any  kind,  and  no  pa¬ 
triotism  of  any  kind. 

There  shall  be  no  kind  of  religion. 

There  shall  be  no  pogroms  of  any  kind  and — 

There  shall  not  be  the  lash  nor  lynchings  of 
any  kind  on  earth ! ! 

Do  not  love  your  neighbors — do  not  love 
your  enemies  but — 

DO  NOT  DESPISE  THEM,  DO  NOT 
SPITE  THEM  AND— DO  NOT  HATE 
THEM. 

Be  a  sport  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

But — never  do  indulge  in  games  that  you  call 
“sport.’ 

Life  means  work,  the  “sport”  of  life  is  work 
even  hard  work — relieved  by  sense  and  science — 
but  never  idle  games,  idle  sports,  swindlers, 
racketeering,  murderous  bootlegging,  brokerage 
offices,  assurance  and  insurance  pests,  nor  the 
stock  exchange  of  Wall  Street. 

Mothers,  do  not  teach  your  children  fine  eti¬ 
quettes  nor  refined  rich  languages — a  simple 
vivid  language  and  simple  vivid  manners  will  do 
and  always  be  enough. 

And — mothers,  from  the  whole  world  over, 
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when  your  children  know  how  to  talk,  do  not 
teach  them  oratory,  philosophy  nor  history. 

And — then,  mothers  of  all  the  peoples  of  all 
the  world  over — do  not  make  them/Hfr'tists 
of  any  sort  or  kind,  work,  simple,  useful  work 
and  labor  is  the  only  art  of  man! 

Money  is  the  ugly  cause  of  all  our  peoples 
troubles  all  the  world  over — money  created  it  all. 

Money  created  your  foolish  politics — the  foolish 
politics  created  your  idiotic  religions,  your  idle, 
shallow  arts,  your  ugly  businesses,  your  gambles, 
games,  stealing,  thieves,  murders,  prisons  and  all 
the  other  things  we  don’t  need — and  as  follows: 

We  shall  not  have  writers  and  we  will  not  have 
books,  we  will  not  have  newspapers,  we  will  not 
have  weekly,  monthly  nor  any  kind  of  magazines 
and  then  we  will  not  have  libraries. 

And  we  will  not  have  the  needless  feeble  idiotic 
minded  censors. 

Why  shall  you  read  what  others  write  for 
money? 

You  shall  not  read  at  all — write  that — that 
you  want  to  read — your  own  self! 

Why  let  yourself  be  forced  to  read  by  adver¬ 
tisements  what  others  write? 

You  can  do  that  yourself  and  be  capable  to  be 
of  all  arts. 

But  you  are  “damn  lazy.” 

Therefore — we  shall  not  have  artists — and  we 
will  not  have  the  very  useless,  needless  museums, 
and  no  art  censors. 

If  we  had  no  money — we’d  not  have  styles, 
style  shops,  barber  shops,  manicuring  shops, 
beauty  shops,  nor  shoe-shine  men. 

We  would  not  raise  tobacco  and  would  not  have 
that  nuisance,  smoke  and  no  dirt. 


We  would  not  have  distilleries  and  would  not 
have  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  needless  money — created  politics — that 
created  religions,  then  it  created  armies,  navies, 
armor,  ammunitions,  and  then — hate  and  war — 

And  created  envy — 

And  created  ambition — the  worst  enemy  and 
pest  on  earth. 

We  shall  have  private  property,  every  indivi¬ 
dual  shall  have  so  much  land  as  one  needs,  and 
all  and  everything  one  can  do,  make,  build  with 
his  or  her  own  hands  or  invent  and  discover 
through  his  or  her  brains  shall  be  his  or  her 
only  private  property. 

There  shall  be  only  one  language  all  the  world 
over. 

There  shall  be  one  name  for  all  the  peoples 
the  world  over. 

“MAN”,  SHALL  BE  THE  NAME! 

There  shall  be  one  name  for  all  the  lands  the 
whole  world  over. 

“EARTH”  SHALL  BE  THE  ONLY  NAME! 

We  don’t  want  and  do  not  need  superior  per¬ 
sonalities. 

Everybody  can  and  shall  be  alike  equals! 

What  we  do  need, — what  we  do  want, — what 
we  shall  have,  is — 

Pure  sense  for  cleverness,  intelligence,  dili¬ 
gence,  industriousness  and — 

What  shall  be — and  what  shall  prevail,  upon 
everybody,  everyone,  everywhere  and  upon  all 
humanity  is — 

PEACE,  FREEDOM  AND  LIBERTY!!! 
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We  cannot  attain  all  that  by  ideal  poetic  or — 
by  ideal  prosaic  writers’  writings,  or — by,  idea¬ 
listic  oratory,  or  by  idealistic  idle  dreamers’ 
hands  nor  with  hands  of  commercial  financiers. 

To  attain,  to  reach,  to  get  at  and — really  to 
have  it — we  must  have — pure,  healthy,  strong, 
sane,  practical  and  well  experienced  men  and 
women  (that  know  that  money  is  of  no  need  nor 
value)  from  all  trades,  from  all  professions, 
from  all  the  world  over  come  to  one — only  one 
— practical  understanding — and  that  is — to  tell 
those  that  hold  on  to  money  and  lands — that 
they  don’t  need  and  can  not  make  use  of — is 
wrong — and  must  be  abolished  and  with  at  abol¬ 
ish  all  the  wrongs  on  earth  all  the  world  over 
among  all  the  PEOPLES! 

All  peoples  shall — and  must  work! 

Then — money  will  have  no  value  and  shall — 
and  surely  will  disappear. 

In  a  free  country  all  the  lands  would  be  free. 

And  no  one  could  sell  me  any  of  that  free  coun¬ 
try’s  land  for  money. 


Never  ask  questions — 

Solve  them. 

Only  fools  ask — 

The  “wise”  solves — and  answers  them. 

Mind  your  own  business  only — 

And  never  worry  for  others. 


Never  advise  others — 

A  good  advice,  one  shall  keep  for  oneself — • 
And — that  is  the  best  advice. 
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And — when  you  will  do 
Nothing  wrong,  but  all  things  right — 
.Nothing  will  there  be  for  you 
On  earth — about  what  to  worry  nor — for  what 
to  fight. 


You  always  do  what  others  do — 

You  cannot  help  that,  nor  can  you  do  other¬ 
wise — 


There  is  nothing  wrong — in  doing  right. 

Some  will  ask,  what  is  “right  and  what  is 
wrong?” 

In  these  two  words,  “right-wrong”  you  have 
the  answer. 

Never  think  of  yesterday,  just  let  it  go, 

About  yesterdays,  is  not  worth  to  know. 


Cerimonies  with  the  dead  is  very  needless  and 
very  foolish. 

-  .  So  never  bother  with  the  dead — the  dead  are 

^^worthless  to  us  and  don’t  deserve  to  be  bothered 
with. 


On  the  above  ideas  I  wrote  several  or  more 
books — all  in  the  frame  form  of  the  drama,  all 
life’s  problems  are  solved  there.  Some  day  you 
shall  read  or  see  them,  the  title  of  the  first? 
No!  but  the  first  written  down,  is — “ALL  SHALL 
LIVE!”  H.  H.  D. 


All  life's  problems  answered 
and  solved  personally  by  me. 
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Dr.  Speer  Holds  That  Not  All  Ou 
,  Ie._A? a ij,- M ade^i 

Goveftjy 
his'^fceptcT 
Democratic  National  Convention, 
that  economic  laws  are  laws  of  man, 
not  of  nature,  and  that  man  can  and 
should  change  them,  was  not  wholly 
correct,  Robert  E  Speer,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  declared  yester¬ 
day  morning  in  a  sermon  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  Street. 

'The  Governor  should  have  thoughi 
twice,”  said  Dr.  Speer.  "Some  eco¬ 
nomic  laws  are  man-made  but  som< 
are  not,  and  if  we  try  to  break  thesi 
of  the  latter  group  we  will  find  that 
behind  them  stands  the  iron  rigidih 
of  the  laws  of  God. 

"It  is  true,  however,  that  all  of  ou 
social  and  economic  inequalities  ar 
caused  by  man’s  doings  and  man' 
ideas.  This  fact  was  forcibly  inr 
pressed  upon  me  yesterday  when 
visited  New  York’s  east  side  slum 
and  saw  the  squalor  and  poverty  < 
the  people  who  dwell  there.” 
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Professor  Henry  Marion  Howe 

By  Professor  Michael  Pupin 


[This  address  was  delivered  at  the  meeting  held  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  in  memory  of  Professor 
Howe.  Professor  Pupin  has  been  the  professor  of  electro- 
mcchanics  at  Columbia  since  1901.  In  a  notable  scientific 
career  perhaps  his  greatest  achievement  zoos  his  invention 
eliminating  static  interference  with  wireless  transmission, 
the  use  of  which  he  gave  to  the  government.  He  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hoi ue  lucre  life-long  friends  and  for  many  years  they 
were  colleagues  at  Columbia ,  where  at  the  time  of  his  death 
Professor  Howe  was  emeritus  professor  of  metallurgy.'] 

THE  ancient  and  venerable  custom  of  showing  reverence 
to  the  blessed  memory  of  a  precious  life  has  more  than 
ordinary  significance  when  that  life  represents  one  of 
the  guiding  lights  in  the  history  of  humanity.  Such  a  light 
was  the  life  of  Henry  Marion  Howe.  Those  who  know  him 
by  his  scientific  achievements  know  that  his  life  is  a  shin¬ 
ing  light  in  the  history  of  science;  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  him  personally  always  felt  that  his  great 
scientific  achievements  were  the  crowning  result  of  splendid 
efforts  of  a  superior  mind  guided  by  the  light  of  a  generous 
heart  and  a  pious  soul.  What  his  work  meant  to  science  is 
recorded  and  known  to  all  who  treasure  that  knowledge;  it 
is  a  record  which  will  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  metallurgy  has  any  meaning.  No  memorial  services 
are  needed  to  remind  us  of  the  existence  of  that  splendid 
record. 

But  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  life  of  Henry  Marion 
Howe  is  known  only  to  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  him  personally.  I  am  one  of  those  fortunates,  and  this 
memorial  service  offers  me  the  rare  privilege  to  refer  briefly 
to  a  phase  of  that  influence  which  was  known  to  me.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  I  became  greatly  interested  in  the  magnetic 
properties  of  steel.  I  consulted  Professor  Howe,  who  was 
then  my  colleague  at  Columbia  University.  One  day  I  said 
to  Howe:  “If  iron  did  not  have  the  small  magnetic  perme¬ 
ability  at  low  magnetization  that  it  has  all  my  efforts  in 
theory  and  experiment  in  the  domain  of  electrical  power 
transmission  problems  would  have  no  technical  value.  And 
then  I  added:  “It  looks  as  if  the  good  Lord  had  endowed 
iron  with  that  remarkable  property,  in  order  to  give  a  chance 
to  a  poor  fellow  like  me.”  Howe  looked  at  me  with  his  won¬ 
derfully  luminous  eyes  and  said :  “Yes,  the  good  Lord  en¬ 
dows  all  things  with  remarkable  properties,  apparently  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  give  us  poor  mortals  a  chance.”  I 
saw  in  these  words  a  simple  statement  of  the  religious  creed 
of  a  great  but  very  humble  and  pious  scientist,  to  whom  sci¬ 
ence  meant  a  search  for  and  a  study  of  the  remarkable  prop¬ 
erties  of  things  which  God  created,  and  the  knowledge  of 
which  gives  us  poor  mortals  a  chance.  This  creed  reminded 
'me  often  of  the  Scriptural  words,  “Speak  to  the  earth  and 
the  earth  shall  teach  thee,”  and  “Learn  the  truth  and  the 
truth  shall  make  thee  free.” 

Howe  always  spoke  to  the  earth,  in  order  to  learn  from 
it  the  remarkable  properties  of  its  things,  and  when  he  had 
learned  the  lesson  of  this  great  teacher  he  was  certain  that 


he  had  gained  knowledge  which  gives  us  poor  mortals  a 
chance,  because  it  is  the  knowledge  of  truth  which  makes  us 
free.  Yes,  Howe,  I  am  sure,  always  considered  the  remark¬ 
able  properties  of  things  as  God’s  messages,  the  deciphering 
of  which  supplies  us  mortals  with  morsels  of  the  eternal 
truth,  and  he  firmly  believed  that  he  who  is  blessed  with 
many  morsels  of  the  eternal  truth  Is  truly  rich  and  prosper¬ 
ous:  rich  in  wisdom  and  prosperous  in  things  which  feed  the 
spirit  and  make  it  grow.  No  man  was  ever  more  loyal  to 
his  mission  of  deciphering  the  messages  of  God,  and  no  man 
was  ever  more  eager  to  toil  for  the  physical,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  freedom  of  mankind  by  feeding  the  spirit  of  man 
with  morsels  of  God’s  eternal  truth  than  was  Henry  Marion 
Howe. 

I  quote  now  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Sauveur,  published 
six  years  ago,  when  the  John  Fritz  Medal  was  conferred 
upon  Howe.  The  letter  says :  “Howe  has  rendered  to  metal¬ 
lurgists  an  inestimable  service;  and  he  alone  could  render  it. 
Where  most  of  us  could  see  only  chaos  and  obscurity,  he  is 
able  to  bring  order.  .  .  .  This,  I  think,  is  his  greatest 

achievement  —  the  marvelous  co-ordination  which  he  has 
brought  into  the  science  of  metallography  through  his  genius 
and  his  labor,  tremendous  in  quantity,  marvelous  in  lu¬ 
cidity.” 

These  words  made  a  very  strong  impression  upon  me  at 
that  time,  but  they  never  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  years  of  Howe’s  life.  He  was  then  an  hon¬ 
orary  chairman  of  the  Engineering  Division  of  the  National 
Research  Council  in  Washington.  I  watched  his  activity 
and  marvelled  at  his  power  of  co-ordination.  No  other  hu¬ 
man  power  is  as  godlike  as  this  power.  It  is  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  guide  of  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

The  Greeks  of  old  believed  that  the  world  progressed 
from  chaos  to  cosmos,  from  the  hideousness  of  disorder  to 
the  beauty  of  law  and  order.  The  book  of  Genesis  supports 
this  ancient  belief,  and  modern  science  shows  that  all  terres¬ 
trial  organisms  are  endowed  with  a  power  of  co-ordination 
which  transforms  the  chaotic,  the  non-co-ordinated  forms  of 
energy  radiated  to  us  by  the  sun  into  co-ordinated  forms, 
and  thus  supplies  a  sustenance  for  all  organic  life  on  the 
earth.  Cosmic  energy  generated  in  the  tenuous  and  intensely 
active  substances  of  the  young  stars  moves  from  chaos  to 
cosmos.  It  is  chaotic  in  the  stars;  it  becomes  co-ordinated 
by  instrumentalities  such  as  exist  on  the  earth.  Remember 
that  the  showers  which  water  the  forests,  the  fields  and  the 
meadows ;  that  the  gay  blossoms  of  the  promising  spring, 
and  the  mellow  fruit  of  the  golden  summer  season,  all  de¬ 
rive  their  stimuli  of  activity  and  life  from  the  co-ordination 
of  the  energy  conveyed  to  them  by  the  radio  messages  which 
are  broadcasted  by  myriads  and  myriads  of  atoms  in  the 
white-hot  sun,  each  atom  indifferent  to  the  activity  of  every 
other  atom.  This  absence  of  co-ordination  between  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  atoms  creates  a  chaos,  and  these  chaotic  mes¬ 
sages  would  have  no  meaning  and  would  be  lost  forever,  as 
far  as  our  terrestrial  world  is  concerned,  if  the  terrestrial 
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organisms  were  not  provided  with  receiving  instrumentali¬ 
ties  which  are  tuned  to  the  wave-lengths  of  the  messages  in¬ 
tended  for  them.  The  power  of  co-ordination  inherent  in 
our  terrestrial  organisms  which  helps  the  physical  world  to 
rise  from  chaos  to  cosmos  is,  therefore,  based  upon  the  beau¬ 
tiful  laws  of  resonance  and  harmony. 

When  we  pass  from  the  physical  to  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  world  we  find  there  also  a  movement  from  chaos  to 
cosmos,  from  disorder  to  co-ordination.  This,  as  Professor 
Sauveur  points  out,  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  life  work  of  Henry  Marion  Howe.  There  must  be,  also, 
a  power  which  co-ordinates  the  non-co-ordinated  mental  and 
spiritual  energies  in  the  messages  conveyed  to  our  minds 
and  our  souls  by  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  other  minds 
and  souls.  Why  should  we  not  believe  that  this  power  of  co¬ 
ordination  is  also  based  upon  the  laws  of  resonance  and 
harmony?  Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  Howe 
personally  feel,  I  am  sure,  just  as  I  do,  that  his  mental  and 
spiritual  attitude  was  that  of  resonance  and  harmony  with 
his  Creator  and  with  the  best  thoughts  of  his  fellow-men. 
Hence,  his  wonderful  power  of  co-ordination.  That  puts 
him  in  the  rank  of  those  great  minds  and  souls  which  made 
history  by  leading  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  progress  of 
man  from  chaos  to  cosmos.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  co¬ 
ordinating  power  of  these  men  was  derived  from  being  in 
tune  with  messages  which  are  broadcasted  from  that  great 
station  which  is  the  fountain  of  the  eternal  truth.  Let  me 
illustrate:  When  Newton  co-ordinated  the  scientific  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  predecessors  of  many  centuries  before  him, 
and  out  of  the  chaos  of  known  but  apparently  unrelated  facts 


and  principles  he  created  the  cosmos,  the  beautiful  harmony 
of  law  and  order  of  modern  dynamics,  he  certainly  was  in 
tune  with  the  messages  conveyed  to  him  by  many  minds  of 
many  centuries.  One  cannot  contemplate  this  wonderful  sci¬ 
ence  without  recognizing  that  there  was  an  almost  super¬ 
human,  a  divine  element  of  harmony  in  Newton’s  power  of 
co-ordination.  When  Moses  co-ordinated  the  moral  and 
ethical  experience  of  many,  many  centuries,  and  formulated 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  work  was  so  wonderful  that 
the  world  believed  it  to  be  due  to  direct  inspiration,  to  a 
highly  resonant  message  from  heaven.  When  the  vague 
moral  principles  of  the  many  creeds  and  civilizations  were 
co-ordinated  and  summed  up  in  the  words  of  a  single  sen¬ 
tence,  “Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  the  Christian  world 
recognized  in  it  a  transcendental  power  of  co-ordination,  a 
heavenly  harmony,  which  cannot  originate  in^the  souls  of  a 
mere  mortal  man,  and  hence  our  firm  Christian  belief  that  its 
possessor,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  Son  of  God.  The 
Christian  world  recognized  in  it  the  expression  of  that  heav¬ 
enly  spirit  which  compelled  even  the  brutal  Roman  soldier 
to  look  up  to  the  cross  and  exclaim,  “Verily,  verily,  He  is 
the  Son  of  God  !” 

Let  the  blessed  memory  of  Henry  Marion  Howe  keep 
awake  these  ideas  in  our  minds  and  thus  strengthen  us  in  the 
belief  that  humanity  will  always  progress  to  higher  and 
higher  levels  under  the  leadership  of  men  who  are  in  tune 
with  the  will  of  God  and  with  the  best  thoughts  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  their  fellow-men,  and  that  some  day  man  will  live 
in  an  ideal  democracy  founded  upon  the  divine  doctrine  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  “Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 


The  Issue  Between  the  Fundamentalists  and  the  Modernists 

By  Rev.  Stuait  L.  Tyson 

Vice-President  of  the  Modern  Churchmen's  Union 


[Mr.  Tyson  may  fairly  be  described  as  the  protagonist  of 
the  Modernists  among  the  American  Episcopalians.  He  has 
spent  eight  years  of  liis  life  studying  at  Oxford:  the  first 
four  years  in  acquiring  information ,  the  second  four  in  di¬ 
gesting  zvhat  he  had  learned.  He  returned  to  America  to 
became  Professor  of  the  Nezu  Testament  in  the  University 
of  the  South  at  Sewanee.  Coming  North  same  years  ago 
for  the  education  of  his  children,  he  soon  found  all  his  time 
occupied  in  lecturing,  bringing  the  results  of  modern  Bibli¬ 
cal  scholarship  to  the  intelligent  laity.  Men  and  women  who 
had  been  greatly  helped  by  him  founded  the  Stuart  L.  Tyson 
Lectureship  Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge.  The  Foundation  enables  Mr.  Tyson  to  give  all 
his  time  to  the  work.'] 

THE  fundamental  issue  is  the  conflict  between  the  open 
and  the  closed  mind.  That  exactly  sums  up  the  whole 
question.  What  at  the  moment  is  called  fundamentalism 
is  in  reality  an  attitude  of  mind  characteristic  of  man  as  far 
back  as  we  can  trace  his  thinking. 

In  order  to  appreciate  this  fully  we  must  leave  religion  alto¬ 
gether  and  go  to  the  fundamental  science  of  biology.  Prior 
to  self-consciousness  living  things  were  governed  by  the  veg¬ 


etative  nervous  system  and  were  under  the  complete  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  emotions  and  instincts.  In  the  long  course  of 
our  evolution  there  was  gradually  evolved  a  central  nervous 
system  ultimately  finding  its  seat  in  the  brain,  and  for  the 
first  time  reason  appeared. 

At  that  moment  began  the  inner  conflict  symbolically  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  and  called  in  theology 
the  fall. 

Now  reason  is  relatively  a  late  comer  and  all  biologists  are 
agreed  that  most  men  are  still  under  the  dominance  of  their 
instincts  and  emotions.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
this  type  of  person  is  the  craving  for  certainty,  particularly 
certainty  with  reference  to  the  future.  And  along  with  this 
phenomenon  goes  the  dread,  the  sincere  dread,  of  altering 
the  status  quo  in  matters  religious. 

This  type  of  human  nature,  unaccustomed  to  independent 
thinking,  has  throughout  all  history  fallen  back  for  its  guid¬ 
ance  upon  an  external  infallible  court  of  appeal  to  which  it 
can  always  go  with  absolute  confidence  as  to  the  verdict. 

In  the  time  of  Christ  the  representatives  of  this  group  were 
in  the  majority.  The  Pharisees  had  placed  the  court  of  ap¬ 
peal  in  tbe  law.  They  believed  that  God’s  final  revelation 
was  to  be  found  there.  Christ  came  affirming  that  God  had 


A  GREAT  MAN'S  TRIBUTE  TO  CHRIST. 

Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain. 


"Christ  is  a  rare  jewel,  but  men  know  not  His  value;  a  sun 
which  ever  shines,  but  men  perceive  not  His  brightness  nor  walk  in 
His  light. 

"He  is  a  garden  full  of  sweets,  a  hive  of  honey,  a  sun  without 
a  spot,  a  star  ever  bright,  a  fountain  ever  full,  a  brook  which  ever 
flows,  a  rose  which  ever  blooms,  a  foundation  which  never  yields, 
a  guide  who  never  errs,  a  friend  who  never  forsakes. 

"No  mind  can  fully  GRASP  HIS  GLORY;  HIS  BEAUTY,  HIS  WORTH, 

HIS  IMPORTANCE,  NO  TONGUE  CAN  FULLY  DECLARE. 

"He  is  the  SOURCE  OP  ALL  GOOD,  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  ALL  EXCELLENCE, 
the  MIRROR  of  PERFECTION,  the  LIGHT  OF  HEAVEN,  THE  WONDER  OF  EARTH, 
Time's  MASTERPIECE,  and  ETERNITY'S  GLORY;  the  sun  of  bliss,  THE 
WAY  OF  LIFE,  AND  LIFE'S  FAIR  WAY." 


-i_2b-'24  Mystic,  Conn. 


My  cUar  Bro.  Speer: 

The  above^,  is  tne  tribute  to  our  Lord  which  Mr. 
Balfour  is  said  to  ha^fgiven.  I  trust  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  you. 
I  thank  vou  for  strong  message  and  particularly  for  your  loyal 

stand  for  the  n/i |y'f'l£^Ghr ist.  May  God  richly  blee;  you. 


Yours  in  tile  "blessed  hope", 


P.S.  My  home  address  is  16  Mo 
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Street ,  Melrose  Hlds.,  Mass. 
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The  Evangel  and  the  Essential 


The  primary  business  of  every  Christian  is  to  be 
an  evangelist.  He  is  to  proclaim  an  evangel.  In 
the  more  common  term,  he  is  to  preach  the  gospel. 
The  two  words,  “evangel”  and  “gospel,”  mean  the 
same  thing.  Both  mean  “good  tidings.”  So  the 
primary  business  of  the  Christian  is  to  publish  good 
tidings. 

These  are  simple  truths,  simply  expressed. 
Sometimes  it  is  good  for  us  to  talk  in  plain  every¬ 
day  language  about  the  elementary  facts  of  our 
Christian  life. 

•h 

If  to  tell  good  tidings  is  the  primary  business  of 
each  individual  Christian,  then  of  course  it  must 
be  the  primary  business  of  the  Christian  church. 
For  the  word  church  denotes  either  the  whole  mass 
of  disciples  or  some  organized  group  of  Christ’s 
followers.  The  church  has  also  an  educational  task 
and  a  social  obligation,  to  be  sure;  yet  it  remains 
true  that  the  primary  duty  of  the  church  in  all  ages 
has  been  and  is  to  proclaim  the  good  tidings,  to 
preach  the  gospel. 

What  is  the  evangel  which  the  church  is  to  pro¬ 
claim?  It  is  a  very  simple  message — the  good  news 
of  the  love  of  God  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Generally  it  is  agreed  among  Christians  that  the 
evangel  is  fully  set  forth  in  that  familiar  verse  of 
the  third  chapter  of  John,  a  verse  often  called  the 
“little  gospel” :  “God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosever  believeth 
on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.” 
There  is  the  good  tidings  in  a  nutshell. 

How  simple  is  this  gospel  message  as  here  stated 
by  Jesus.  It  involves  only  this,  that  we  accept  the 
fact  of  God’s  love  and  that  we  entrust  ourselves  to 
Jesus  as  Saviour  and  Lord.  And  this  is  all  that 
most  churches,  including  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
set  forth  as  essential  to  becoming  a  Christian — as 
essential  to  personal  salvation. 

Surely  the  churches  are  right  in  thus  following 
the  Master  himself.  We  are  told  repeatedly  that 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  “preached  the  gospel,”  pro¬ 
claimed  the  good  news.  It  is  unthinkable  that  Jesus 
did  not  know  what  the  gospel  really  was,  or  that  his 
disciples  were  mistaken  when  they  told  us  that  he 
and  they  preached  the  gospel.  The  good  tidings 
which  they  proclaimed  must  have  constituted  that 
evangel  which  Jesus  had  in  mind  when  he  said  to 
his  followers  of  all  ages :  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel.”  This  gospel  message  cer¬ 
tainly  contains  all  that  is  essential  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  life. 

Tf  all  that  is  essential  to  becoming  a  Christian 
is  included  in  the  simple  gospel  of  Jesus  and  his 


disciples,  then  what  do  we  mean  when  we  speak 
of  other  things  as  “essentials”?  If  they  are  not 
essential  to  the  Christian  life,  to  what  are  they 
essential?  They  are  essential  merely  in  the  sense 
that  the  church  has  come  to  think  of  them  as  vital 
parts  of  the  truth  which  it  proclaims.  In  reality 
they  may  have  no  vital  connection  with  truth  or  its 
practice,  but  custom  has  made  them  seem  so  im¬ 
portant  that  we  have  come  to  think  of  them  as 
essential. 

Such  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  rite  of 
circumcision  among  the  early  Jewish  Christians. 
Many  of  the  Jewish  Christians  sincerely  felt  that 
circumcision  was  an  essential  Christian  observance. 
Some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  essential 
even  to  salvation.  Men  go  to  such  extremes  still. 

One  widely  known  Presbyterian  minister  in  a 
sermon  recently  published  declared  that  a  belief  in 
the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  was  essential  to  salvation. 
His  exact  words  were:  “It  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  unsaved  man,  because  he  cannot  be  saved  if 
the  virgin  birth  is  not  true.” 

This  minister  is  very  lonely  in  his  position.  Few 
even  of  the  most  conservative  ministers  hold  that 
one  cannot  be  saved  without  believing  in  the  virgin 
birth  of  our  Lord.  Most  very  conservative  minis¬ 
ters  consider  the  teaching  to  be  “essential”  only  in 
this  sense,  that  one  should  not  be  ordained  to  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  unless  he  is  able  to  affirm  his 
belief  in  this  teaching. 

4* 

This  brings  us  to  realize  that,  for  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  its  own  views,  or  for  the  maintenance  of 
itself  as  an  institution,  a  church  may,  and  often 
does,  elevate  to  the  rank  of  an  “essential”  that 
which  is  admitted  to  be  not  essential  to  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  the  world.  A  church  certainly  has 
the  right  so  to  do,  but  is  it  the  right  thing  to  do? 

Which  should  be  given  preeminence — the  per¬ 
petuation  of  a  church’s  theology  or  the  salvation  of 
men?  The  maintenance  of  an  institution  or  the 
evangelization  of  the  world?  The  propagation  of 
our  opinions  or  the  extension  of  the  life  that  was 
in  Jesus? 

Suppose  a  church  should  so  dogmatically  insist 
on  its  peculiar  views  that  it  could  no  longer  secure 
ministers  and  members,  and  so  ceased  to  become  an 
evangelizing  agency.  Would  that  church  be  fol¬ 
lowing  Christ?  These  are  questions  which  in  our 
day  demand  serious  consideration. 

It  was  Jesus  who  said:  “Seek  ye  first  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  and  his  righteousness.”  And:  “if 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doc¬ 
trine,  whether  it  be  of  God.” 
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The  World 

JUST  TWENTY-FIVE  years  after  the  disastrous  summer  of 
1900,  when  hundreds  of  missionaries  and  other  foreigners 
lost  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  Chinese  Boxers,  citizens  of 
foreign  lands  resident  in  China  were  at  high  tension  last  week. 
Anxiety  centered  particularly  on  June  25,  dragon  festival  day. 
Vigilance  was  redoubled  in  many  cities,  notably  at  Shanghai, 
scene  of  many  recent  riots,  and  at 
High  [Tension  in  China  Peking,  where  all  foreigners  were 
from  Anti-Foreignism  read>r  at  a  moment’s  warning  to 
flee  to  the  protection  of  the  lega¬ 
tion  quarter.  Yet  the  day  passed  without  reported  fatality. 

A  riotous  demonstration  was  made  June  23  against  Shameen, 
the  foreign  quarter  of  Canton,  with  resultant  bloodshed,  a 
French  merchant  being  killed  and  three  Britons  wounded,  with 
a  considerable  number  of  fatalities  among  the  Chinese.  The 
British  consul  general  asserts  that  he  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
shooting,  and  that  it  was  begun  by  Chinese.  A  similar  outbreak 
followed  on  June  24,  with  numerous  European  and  Chinese 
fatalities.  No  missionaries  were  injured.  Official  cablegrams 
received  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  at  New 
York  reported  that  there  was  “considerable  anti-foreign  feeling 
at  Canton,"  but  that  “our  own  missionaries  all  are  safe,  in¬ 
cluding  Canton.”  The  latter  news  was  from  Shanghai.  The 
American  consul,  however,  later  ordered  all  missionaries  to  leave 
Canton,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  practically  all  foreign 
women  and  children  were  reported  to  have  left. 

As  was  intimated  iii  this  department  recently,  “the  lawlessness 
directed  against  foreigners  ...  is  due  primarily  to  the  long 
existing  unsettled  political  conditions,  aggravated  by  soviet 
propaganda.”  This  characterization  forms  part  of  a  cablegram 
sent  to  the  state  department  at  Washington  by  the  American 
Association,  representing  Americans  engaged  in  all  lines  of 
business  at  Shanghai.  It  urged  the  American  government  to 
cooperate  with  other  powers  in  “the  strongest  attitude  and 
representation  to  the  Chinese  government.  Absolute  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  existing  treaties  is  essential  until  modified  through 
orderly  processes.”  , 
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New  Alignment  for  Prohibition  Forces 
A  plan  foreseen  several  weeks  ago,  when  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  initiated  its  successful  drive  against  the  rum-running  fleet 
off  New  York  city,  will  take  effect  in  the  prohibition  enforce¬ 
ment  department  August  1.  A  sweeping  reorganization  of  the 
federal  prohibition  enforcement  bodies  has  been  approved  by 
President  Coolidge,  it  was  announced  last  week  by  A.  W. 
Mellon,  secretary  of  the  treasury.  This  will  abolish  the  present 
organization  of  the  country  into  enforcement  areas  by  -states 
and  will  redivide  the  nation  into  twenty-two  districts.  These 
will  be  coextensive  with  the  federal  judicial  districts,  with 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  forming  separate  districts. 

Each  of  the  new  districts  will  be  in  charge  of  a  prohibition 
administrator  and,  though  the  official  statement  does  not  say 
so  directly,  the  .expectation  is  that  these  officers  will  report 
directly  to  General  Lincoln  C.  Andrews,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  or  to  D.  H.  Blair,  commissioner  of  internal  revenue, 
not  to  the  prohibition  commissioner,  Roy  C.  Haynes.  General 
Andrews  is  said  to  have  worked  out  the  plan  in  collaboration 
with  commissioners  Blair  and  Haynes. 

The  new  organization  of  the  prohibition  forces  is  to  work 
in  close  harmony  with  the  department  of  justice.  The  close 
linking  of  the  twenty-two  enforcement  areas  with  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  district  courts  indicates  an  effort  to  simplify 
enforcement.  According  to  Secretary  Mellon’s  explanation  of 
the  reasons  for  the  new  order  of  things,  the  plan  is  to  de¬ 
centralize  present  enforcement,  with  a  view  to  economy  and 
efficiency,  “permitting  the  use  of  a  smaller  personnel  with  higher 
qualifications."  _  _ 

4"  4 

Europe  Plans  to  Pay  Debts 

With  representatives  of  Italy  negotiating  at  Washington  for 
funding  of  the  Italian  war  debt  to  the  United  States,  there 
comes  word  that  other  nations  of  Europe  are  preparing  to  take 
similar  steps.  It  is  stated  at  Paris  authoritatively  though  not 
officially  that  France  will  send  a  debt  funding  commission  to 
Washington  this  autumn.  Belgium’s  commission  is  expected 
this  month,  and  it  is  understood  that  Czechoslovakia  soon  will 
initiate  a  movement  in  the  same  direction.  The  Italian  com¬ 


mission  began  its  work  at  Washington  last  week.  The  actions 
of  these  four  powers  are  in  part  a  result  of  international  “con¬ 
versations’’  which  have  been  held  for  several  months  between 
Washington  and  the  European  capitals.  The  debts  of  the  four 
countries  named  make  up  about  half  of  what  is  owed  to  the 
United  States  by  twenty  nations.  These  four  owe  the  follow¬ 
ing  amounts,  in  round  numbers:  Italy,  $2,100,000,000;  France, 
$4,100,000,000;  Belgium,  $470,000,000;  Czechoslovakia,  $115,- 
000,000. 

4*  4 

Six  Weeks  Yet  in  the  Ruhr 

The  Ruhr  region  will  be  evacuated  by  France  not  later  than 
August  15.  According  to  a  copyright  Paris  dispatch  to  The 
New  York  Times,  the  council  of  ministers  has  approved  the 
plans  of  Premier  Painleve  and  Foreign  Minister  Briand  for 
fulfillment  of  the  promise  given  in  London  by  Premier  Herriol 
to  evacuate  the  Ruhr  region  a  year  after  the  Dawes  plan  be¬ 
came  effective.  The  retirement  of  the  troops,  according  to  the 
oabinet's  plans,  will  begin  at  an  early  date,  however,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  anniversary  of  the  Dawes  plan  will  see  the 
departure  of  the  last  French  and  Belgian  detachments.  The 
Associated  Press  in  another  dispatch  explains  that  the  proposed 
evacuation  is  that  of  the  Ruhr  territory  to  the  line  of  Ober- 
hausen  and  Mulheim.  Apparently  the  political  tension  between 
Germany  and  France  has  been  greatly  relieved  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  A  French  parliamentarian,  referring  to  the  situation, 
said  the  other  day:  "Germany  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
which  is  not  asking  France  for  something  just  now.” 

4  4 

More  Tax  Reduction,  Says  President 

Again  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  in  taxes  paid  the  federal 
government,  President  Coolidge  told  the  nation  last  week.  In 
a  radio-broadcast  address  delivered  to  the  business  organization 
of  the  government  he  reemphasized  his  desire  for  continued 
constructive  economy.  “The  way  has  been  prepared  for  further 
tax  reduction,”  he  said.  “This  I  will  recommend  to  Congress 
in  the  next  budget  message.” 

Present  indications  are  .that  taxes  can  be  reduced  at  least 
$400,000,000.  The  President,  giving  the  most  accurate  estimate 
oFthe  surplus'yet  made,  declared  that  it  would  reach  $200,000,000 
in  this  fiscal  year.  Previous  estimates  have  been  less  than 
$138,000,000.  The  surplus  for  the  next  fiscal  year  was  figured  by 
him  at  $290,000,000.  In  the  four  years  of  operation  under  the 
budget  system  the  annual  expenditures,  the  President  said,  have 
been  reduced  $2,081,000,000,  and  the  public  debt  has  been  de¬ 
creased  $3,426,000,000,  representing  the  accomplishment  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  government.  “The 
history  of  public  affairs  will  hardly  show  a  parallel  case  of  re¬ 
trenchment  in  the  cost  of  government,”  according  to  Mr. 
Coolidge.  _ 

4*  4 

Decision  Hits  Religious  Instruction 

A  permanent  injunction  was  issued  last  week  at  White  Plains, 
New  York,  restraining  the  Mount  Vernon  school  board  from 
permitting  pupils  of  fifth  and  sixth  grades  to  take  forty-five 
minutes  from  each  school  week  for  religious  instruction.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  A.  H.  F.  Seeger,  in  his  decision  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  brought  by  a  member  of  the  Freethinkers  Society  of 
New  York,  stated  that  as  religious  instruction  is  not  one  of 
“the  instructions  required  in  public  schools,”  as  described  by 
the  state  education  law,  "it  is  unlawful  and  unauthorized  for  a 
board  of  education  to  substitute  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  in  place  of  the  instruction  required.”  Mount  Vernon, 
White  Plains  and  New  Rochelle,  all  New  York  city  suburbs, 
for  some  months  have  been  following  the  plan  of  dismissing 
pupils  early  one  day  a  week  for  religious  instruction  in  their 
own  churches.  The  president  of  the  Freethinkers  Society  is 
quoted  as  believing  the  judicial  decision  applies  to  all  of  West¬ 
chester  county  and  prevents  all  the  religious  teaching  in  the 
above  cities.  He  is  alleged  to  have  promised  that  the  -society’s 
next  campaign  will  be  against  such  a  custom  in  the  schools  of 
Rochester  and  other  cities.  _ 

4"  4- 

World’s  Only  Night  Flying  Now  On 

The  only  regular  night  flying  service  in  the  world  was  to 
begin  operation  in  the  United  States  July  1.  Details  were  com¬ 
pleted  some  days  ago  by  Colonel  Paul  Henderson,  assistant 
postmaster  general,  and  Colonel  J.  E.  Whitbeck,  superintendent 
of  the  eastern  division  air  mail  service,  who  had  charge  of 
laying  out  the  new  air  route.  The  planes,  which  were  to  fly 
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The  last  time  !  ever  saw  Anthony  Sher¬ 
man  was  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1859,  in 
Independence  square.  He  was  then  nine 
ty-nine  years  old,  and  becoming  very  fee¬ 
ble.  But  though  so  old,  his  dimming  eyes 
rekindled  as  he  gazed  upon  Independence 
Hall,  which  he  came  to  visit  once  more. 

Let  us  go  into  the  hall,  he  said.  I  want 
to  tell  you  an  incident  of  Washington’s 
life — one  which  no  one  alive  knows  of  ex¬ 
cept  myself;  and,  if  you  live,  you  will  be¬ 
fore  long,  see  it  verified. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  we 
experienced  ail  phases  of  fortune,  now 
good  and  Row  ill,  one  time  victorious  and 
another  conquered.  The  darkest  period  we 
had,  I  think,  was  when  Washington  after 
several  reverses,  retreated  to  Valley  Forge, 
where  he  resolved  to  pass  the  winter  of 
1777.  Ah!  I  have  often  seen  the  tears 
coursing  down  our  dear  commander’s  care¬ 
worn  cheeks,  as  he  would  be  conversing 
with  a  confidential  officer  about  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  poor  soldiers.  You  have  doubt¬ 
less  heard  the  story  of  Washington’s  going 
to  the  thicket  to  pray.  Weil,  it  was  not 
only  true,  but  he  used  often  to  pray  in  se¬ 
cret  for  aid  and  comfort  from  God,  the  in- 


terposition  of  whose  Divine  Providence 
brought  us  safely  through  the  darkest  days 
of  tribulation. 

One  day.  I  remember  it  well,  the  chilly 
winds  whistled  through  the  leafless  trees, 
though  the  sky  was  cloudless  and  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  he  remained  in  his  quarters 
nearly  all  the  afternoon  alone.  When  he 
came  out  I  noticed  that  his  face  was  a 
shade  paler  than  usual,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  something  on  his  mind  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  importance.  Returning  just  after 
dusk,  he  dispatched  an  orderly  to  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  officer  I  mention  who  was  pre¬ 
sently  in  attendance.  After  a  preliminary 
conversation  of  about  a  half  hour.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  gazing  upon  his  companion  with 
that  strange  look  of  dignity  which  he  alone 
could  command,  said  to  the  latter: 

"I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  owing  to 
the  anxiety  of  my  mind,  or  what,  but  this 
afternoon,  as  I  was  sitting  at  this  table  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparing  a  dispatch,  something 
seemed  to  disturb  me.  Looking  up,  I  be¬ 
held  standing  opposite  to  me  a  singularly 
beautiful  female.  So  astonished  was  I,  for 
I  had  given  strict  orders  not  to  be  distur¬ 
bed,  that  it  was  some  moments  before  I 
found  language  to  inquire  the  cause  of  her 
preser.ee.  A  second,  a  third,  and  even  a 
fourth  time  did  I  repeat  my  question,  but 
received  no  answer  from  my  mysterious 
visitor  except  a  slight  raising  of  her  eyes. 
By  this  time  I  felt  strange  sensations 
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spreading  through  me.  I  would  have  risen 
but  the  riveted  gaze  of  the  being  before  me 
rendered  volition  impossible.  S  assayed 
once  more  to  address  her,  but  my  tongue 
had  become  useless.  Even  thought  itself 
had  become  paralyzed.  A  new  influence, 
mysterious,  potent,  irresistible,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  me.  All  I  could  do  was  to  gaze 
steadily,  vacantly  at  my  unknown  visitant. 
Gradually  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
seemed  as  though  becoming  filled  with  sen¬ 
sations,  and  grew  luminous  .  Everything 
about  me  seemed  to  rarify,  the  mysterious 
visitor  herself  becoming  more  airy  and  yet 
more  distinct  to  my  sight  than  before.  I 
now  began  to  feel  as  one  dying,  or  rather 
to  experience  the  sensations  which  I  have 
sometimes  imagined  accompany  dissolution. 
I  did  not  think,  1  did  not  reason,  I  did  not 
move;  all  were  alike  impossible.  I  was 
only  conscious  of  gazing  fixedly,  vacantly 
at  my  companion. 

“‘Presently  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  ‘Son 
of  the  Republic,  look  and  learn,’  while  at 
the  same  time  my  visitor  extended  her  arm 
eastwardly.  I  now  beheld  a  heavy  white 
vapor  at  some  distance  rising  fold  upon 
fold.  i  his  gradually  dissipated,  and  I 
looked  upon  a  strange  scene.  Before  me 
lay  spread  out  in  one  vast  plain  all  the 
countries  of  the  world. — Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  America.  I  saw  rolling  and 
tossing  between  Europe  and  America  the 
billows  of  the  Atlantic,  and  between  Asia 
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and  America  lay  the  Pacific.  ‘Son  of  the 
Republic,'  said  the  same  mysterious  voice 
as  before,  ‘look  'and  learn.'  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  I  beheld  a  dark,  shadowy  being,  like 
an  angel,  standing,  or  rather  floating  in 
mid-air,  between  Europe  and  America. 
Dipping  water  out  of  the  ocean  in  the  Hol¬ 
low  of  each  hand,  he  sprinkled  some  upon 
America  with  his  right  hand,  while  with 
his  left  hand  he  cast  some  0n  Europe. 
Immediately  a  cloud  raised  from  these 
countries,  and  joined  in  mid-ocean.  For 
a  while  it  remained  stationary,  and  then 
moved  slowly  westward,  until  it  envelop¬ 
ed  America  in  its  murky  folds.  Sharp 
flashes  of  lightning  gleamed  through  it  at 
intervals,  and  I  heard  the  smothered  groans 
and  cries  of  the  American  people.  A  sec¬ 
ond  time  the  angel  dipped  water  from  the 
ocean,  and  sprinkled  it  out  as  before. 
The  dark  cloud  was  then  drawn  back  to 
the  ocean,  in  whose  heaving  billows  it  sank 
from  view.  A  third  time  I  heard  the  mys¬ 
terious  voice  saying,  ‘Son  of  the  Republic, 
look  and  learn,’  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  Am¬ 
erica  and  behold  villages  and  towns  and 
cities  springing  up  one  after  another  until 
the  whole  land  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  was  dotted  with  them.  Again,  I 
heard  the  mysterious  voice  say.  Son  of 
the  Republic,  the  end  of  the  century  com- 
eth,  look  land  learn.' 

“At  this  the  dark  shadowy  angel  turn¬ 
ed  his  face  southward,  and  from  Africa  I 
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saw  an  ill-omened  spectre  approach  our 
Sand.  It  Hi  tied  slowly  over  every  tovra  and 
city  of  the  latter.  Hie  inhabitants  pre¬ 
sently  set  themselves  in  battle  array  against 
each  other.  As  I  continued  looking  I  saw 
a  bright  angel,  on  whose  brow  rested  a 
crown  of  light,  on  which  was  traced  the 
word  ‘Union/  bearing  the  American  Hag 
which  he  placed  between  the  divided  na¬ 
tion,  and  said,  ‘Remember  ye  are  breth¬ 
ren/  Instantly,  the  inhabitants,  casting 
from  them  their  weapons  became  friends 
once  more,  and  united  around  the  National 
Standard. 

“And  again  I  heard  the  mysterious 
voice  saying,  ‘Son  of  the  Republic,  look 
and  learn/  At  this  the  dark,  shadowy 
angel  placed  a  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  and 
blew  three  distinct  blasts;  and  taking  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  ocean,  he  sprinkled  it  upon 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  Then  my  eyes 
beheld  a  fearful  scene:  from  each  of  these 
countries  arose  thick,  black  clouds  that 
were  soon  joined  into  one.  And  through¬ 
out  this'  mass  there  gleamed  a  dark  red 
light  by  which  I  saw  hordes  of  armed  men, 
who,  moving  with  the  cloud,  marched  by 
land  and  sailed  by  sea  to  America,  which 
country  wias  enveloped  in  the  volume  of 
cloud.  Ar.d  I  dimly  saw  these  vast  armies 
devastate  the  whole  country  and  bum  the 
villages,  towns  and  cities  that  I  beheld 
springing  up.  As  my  ears  listened  to  the 
thundering  of  the  cannon,  clashing  of 
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swords,  and  the  shouts  and  cries  of  millions 
in  mortal  combat,  I  again  heard  the  myste¬ 
rious  voice  saying,  ‘Son  of  the  Republic, 
look  and  learn.’  When  the  voice  had 
ceased,  the  dark  shadowy  angel  placed  his 
trumpet  once  more  to  his  mouth,  and  blew 
a  long  and  fearful  blast. 

“Instantly  a  light  as  of  a  thousand  suns 
shor.e  down  from  i  bove  me,  and  pierced 
and  broke  into  fragments  the  dark  cloud 
which  enveloped  America.  At  the 
same  moment  the  angel  upon  whose  head 
still  shone  the  word  ‘Union,’  and  who  bore 
our  national  flag  in  one  hand  and  a  sword 
in  the  other,  descended  from  the  heavens 
attended  by  legions  of  white  spirits. 
These  immediately  joined  the  inhabitants 
of  America,  who  I  perceived  were  well- 
nigh  overcome,  but  who  immediately  taking 
courage  again,  closed  up  their  broken  ranks 
and  renewed  the  battle.  Again,  amid  the 
fearful  noise  of  the  conflict,  I  heard  the 
mysterious  voice  saving,  ‘Son  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  look  and  learn.’  As  the  voice 
ceased,  the  shadowy  angel  for  the  last  time 
dipped  water  from  the  ocean  and  sprinkled 
it  upon  America.  Instantly  the  dark  cloud 
rolled  back,  together  with  the  armies  it  had 
brought,  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
victorious. 

“Then  once  more  I  beheld  the  villages, 
towns  and  cities  springing  up  where  I  had 
seen  them  before,  while  the  bright  angel, 
planting  the  azure  standard  he  had  brought 


voice;  “While  the  stars  remain,  iami  the 
heavens  send  down  dev/  upon  the  earth,  so 
long  shall  the  Union  last.’  And  taking 
from  his  brow  the  crown  on  which  bla¬ 
zoned  the  word  ‘Union,’  he  placed  it  upon 
the  Standard,  while  the  people,  kneeling 
down,  said,  ‘Amen.’ 

“The  scene  instantly  began  to  fade  and 
dissolve,  and  I  at  last  saw  nothing  but  the 
rising,  curling  vapor  I  at  Erst  beheld.  This 
also  disappearing,  I  found  myself  once 
more  gaping  upon  the  mysterious  visitor, 
who,  in  the  same  voice  I  had  heard  before, 
said,  “Son  of  the  Republic,  what  you  have 
seen  is  thus  interpreted.  Three  great  perils 
will  come  upon  the  Republic.  The  most 
fearful  is  the  third  (The  comment  on  his 
word  “third’  is ;  The  help  against  the 
THIRD  peril  comes  in  the  shape  of  Di¬ 
vine  Assistance.  (Apparently  the  Second 
Advent — Ed.  P.N.”  JJ.S.)  passing 
which  the  whole  world  united  shall  not  pre¬ 
vail  against  her.  Let  every  child  of  "the 
Republic  learn  to  live  tor  his  God,  his 
land  and  Union.’  With  these  words  the 
vision  vanished,  and  I  started  trom  my 
seat  and  felt  that  1  had  seen  a  vision  where> 
in  had  been  shown  me  the  birth,  progress, 
and  destiny  of  the  United  States. 

“Such,  my  friends,  concluded  the  ven¬ 
erable  narrator,  “were  the  wards  I  heard 
from  Washington’s  own  lips,  and  America 
will  do  well  to  profit  by  them.” 
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Tlie  Fearful  Curse,  if  Viewed  Only  From 
the  Economic  Side,  of  the  Crim¬ 
inality  of  This  Country. 

The  most  startling  statement  ever  published  of  the  economic  cost  of  crimi¬ 
nality  is  the  article  in  this  issue  by  Mark  O.  Prentiss.  Thirteen  billion  dollars  a 
year  is  the  estimate  given  by  Mr.  Prentiss  as  the  direct  or  indirect  cost  of  crime  to 
the  country  simply  from  the  economic  point  of  view.  Taking  other  items  into  the 
calculation,  Mr.  Prentiss  estimates  that  crime  is  producing  an  average  annual  loss 
of  over  $16,000,000,000,  or  more  than  the  total  value  of  the  combined  agricultural 
products  of  the  United  States  in  1926. 

This  fearful  situation  demands  the  immediate  attention  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  country.  For  all  must  help  to  bear  this  burden;  it  rests  upon  every 
single  soul.  Every  year  we  are  losing  by  crime,  according  to  Mr.  Prentiss’  esti¬ 
mates,  about  25  per  cent  more  than  the  total  loans  that  we  made  to  the  Allies  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  Never,  we  believe,  has  any  paper  in  America  published  a  statement 
so  fraught  with  tremendous  consequences  for  the  present  and  the  future  as  is  here 
presented,  enumerating  in  detail  the  economic  losses  due  to  crime. 

Well  did  Chief  Justice  Taft,  when  President  of  the  United  States,  say:  “The 
administration  of  criminal  justice  in  the  United  States  is  a  disgrace  to  civiliza¬ 
tion.” 


The  Economic  Consequences  of  Crime. 

OVER  $16,000,000,000  A  YEAR  LOST  TO  THE  NATION  BY  CRIMINAL  ACTIVITIES. 

By  Mark  O.  Prentiss. 

[Mark  O.  Prentiss,  who  orgeni^ed  the  National  Crime  Commission  in  1925,  has  probably  done  more  than 
any  other  private  citizen  to  combat  the  wave  of  criminality.  Not  holding  any  official  position,  Mr.  Prentiss, 
through  his  thorough  study  of  the  crime  problem  and  his  advocacy  of  swift  and  severe  punishment  for  third 
and  fourth  offenders,  has  won  a  nation-wide  reputation  as  a  criminologist.  In  the  Manufacturers  Record  for 
October  15,  1925,  we  printed  some  of  his  discoveries  as  to  the  extent  to  which  legal  technicalities  balk  the  aims 
of  justice.  Here  we  print  his  still  more  startling  analysis  of  the  economic  consequences  of  crime. — Editor 
Manufacturers  Record.] 


IT'  STI MATES  of  the  bill  this  country  pays  for  crime  vary 
greatly.  Burdette  G.  Lewis,  former  head  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  has  put 
the  figure  at  $3, 500, 000, 000.  William  B.  Joyce,  chairman  of  the 
National  Surety  Company,  puts  the  total  at  $10,000,000,000 — 
$4,000,000,000  actual  money  losses  and  $6,000,000,000  for  en¬ 
forcement.  The  first  estimate,  that  of  Mr.  Lewis,  is  absurdly 
low;  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Joyce,  though  staggering  enough, 
is  well  below  the  actual  total.  Directly  and  indirectly,  crime 
costs  this  country  an  economic  loss  of  at  least  $13,000,000,000 
a  year.  Even  this  estimate  is  forced  to  leave  out  of  account 
many  items  which,  if  they  are  appraised,  would  carry  the 
total  $3,000,000,000  higher. 

In  other  words,  the  economic  cost  of  crime  to  this  country 
exceeds  the  total  of  the  war  debts.  Every  year  the  United 
States  loses  more  money  in  its  war  on  crime  than  the  $11,- 
000,000,000  advanced  to  Europe  during  and  since  the  war. 
Every  year  the  United  States  foots  a  crime  bill  as  great 
as  the  money  cost  of  a  year  of  our  war  with  Germany.  This 
war  shows  a  direct  money  loss  of  $4,000,000,000,  represent¬ 
ing  property  alienated  through  criminal  activities;  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  army  of  500,000  men  engaged  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  crime,  and  of  supplying  them  with  weapons — 
courts,  jails,  penitentiaries,  prisons,  etc. — is  at  least  as  much 
more.  The  economic  wastage  through  loss  of  potential  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  the  diversion  of  money  to  illegal  activities, 
such  as  commercialized  vice,  gambling,  dope  and  booze,  is 
another  $5,000,000,000.  If  the  people  who  discuss  the  eco¬ 
nomic  waste  of  war  were  to  stop  to  consider  the  war  which 
society  wages  against  the  criminal,  they  would  receive  a 
severe  jolt.  Here  is  a  war  in  which  12,500  people  die  a  year 
—murdered ;  in  which  500,000  police,  judicial  and  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  combat  the  inert  malevolence  of  2,000,000 
criminals,  men  and  women,  engaged  in  illegal  and  economic¬ 
ally  unproductive  activities.  The  police  hold  200,000  pris¬ 
oners  “of  war”  in  this  ceaseless  battle  to  protect  life  and 
property.  And  even  now  there  are  probably  135,000  mur¬ 
derers  at  large  in  this  country ;  in  Chicago  six  policemen  are 
shot  to  every  criminal  hung.  If  half  the  emotion  now  en¬ 
listed  in  favor  of  outlawing  war  were  turned  to  suppressing 
crime,  war’s  counterpart  in  civil  life,  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  would  begin  to  get  better  value  for  their  money. 

Take  the  facts  another  way.  Crime  is  one  of  the  biggest 
businesses  in  this  country.  Taking  even  the  low  figure  of 
$10,000,000,000  as  the  annual  cost,  we  find  that  it  stands 
above  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $9,239,000,000  in  1926.  The  cost  of  crime  each  year 
Is  greater  than  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  United  States  in  1926.  Crime  is  a  huge  and 


organized  business,  with  a  direct  cost  of  $4,000,000,000,  an 
overhead  of  $4,000,000,000  and  a  waste  of  $5,000,000,000 
more.  Crime  is,  from  an  economic  and  business  point  of 
view,  the  greatest  single  problem  which  the  United  States 
faces  today.  Through  taxes  and  insurance  it  levies  toll, 
like  a  tariff,  on  every  aspect  of  clothing,  food  and  shelter. 
We  pay  for  it  in  higher  production  costs,  higher  transporta¬ 
tion  charges,  higher  prices  to  the  consumer,  greater  over 
head  in  business  and  government,  less  value  in  social  wel¬ 
fare  and  economic  security  in  comparison  to  the  money  we 
spend  for  these  necessities  to  civilized  existence. 

There  is  no  need  to  be  dogmatic  on  the  subject.  The 
figures  speak  for  themselves.  Consider'  in  the  first  place 
the  actual  property  destruction  through  crime.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Association  puts  this  figure  at  $4,000,000,000. 
William  B.  Joyce  assigns  an  annual  loss  of  $2,000,000,000 
through  commercial  frauds  alone.  Attorney-General  Ottinger 
of  New  York  placed  the  figure  at  $1,000,000,000,  but  did  not~ 
reckon  in  fraudulent  securities,  etc.  Secretary  Mellon  said 
last  year  that  $500,000,000  a  year  was  taken  from  the  public 
through  fraudulent  securities.  This  figure  varies  greatly 
from  year  to  year.  For  example,  in  1922  $2,000,000,000 
was  taken  from  credulous  investors  through  the  oil  stock 
swindles  alone.  Other  figures  in  the  total  loss  through  fraud 
include  $150,000,000  from  embezzlements ;  $100,000,000  from 
forgeries ;  $120,000,000  from  worthless  checks,  and  $400,000,- 
000  from  fraudulent  bankruptcies,  absconders  with  unpaid- 
for  goods,  etc.  Other  elements  in  the  total  of  $2,000,000,000 
lost  through  fraud  are  land  sharks,  real  estate  swindles  and 
estate  sharks.  Ignoring  these  last-named  elements,  only  the 
figures  cited  suffice  to  give  a  total  of  $1,270,000,000  of  defi¬ 
nitely  assigned  losses. 

Next  to  the  losses  from  fraud  are  the  losses  suffered 
through  crimes  of  violence,  burglary,  robbery,  arson  and  mur¬ 
der.  These  are  likewise  put  at  a  total  of  $2,000,000,000  a 
year.  Railway  companies,  steamship  lines,  express  com¬ 
panies  and  other  transportation  interests  report  an  annua! 
loss  of  $500,000,000  taken  from  property  in  transit.  Ware¬ 
houses,  wharfs,  factories  and  private  houses  pay  a  yearly 
toll  of  $525,000,000  to  burglars,  hold-up  men,  sneak  thieves, 
etc.  Mail  bandits  steal  an  average  of  $10,000,000  a  year. 
Ignoring  all  the  money  lost  through  bank  robberies  and  ar¬ 
son,  we  can  compute  the  cost  to  this  country  of  the  12,500 
persons  who  are  now  murdered  each  year  (not  to  mention 
the  handful  of  criminals  whom  our  sentimentalists  still  per¬ 
mit  to  be  executed),  on  an  actuarial  basis.  Ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  is  a  low  economic  value  to  put  on  a  human  life;  actual 
compensation  and  liability  figures  put  it  considerably  higher, 
but  assuming  $10,000  to  be  a  fair  average  valuation,  our 
12.500  murders  cost  the  community  $125,000,000  in  lost  poten¬ 
tial  economic  productivity.  This  is  an  item  not  generally 
reckoned  in  the  cost  of  crime.  Murder  is  generally  appraised 
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in  terms  of  sentimental  values.  From  the  economic  point  of 
view,  every  time  a  human  being — other  than  hijackers — is 
murdered  a  considerable  economic  value  has  been  destroyed. 
Again  paying  no  attention  to  losses  which  have  not  been 
definitely  assigned,  we  have  already  reached  a  total  of 
$1,160,000,000  in  the  line  of  property  lost  through  crimes  of 
violence.  Of  the  $4,000,000,000  estimate  of  the  money  lost 
through  fraud  and  alienation  of  property  listed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Association,  we  have  easily  accounted  for  nearly 
$2,500,000,000,  without  touching  more  than  a  few  categories. 

The  second  item  in  the  crime  bill  is  the  cost  of  enforce¬ 
ment.  I-Iere  the  lines  of  expense  present  so  many  variega¬ 
tions  that  one  is  almost  unable  to  enumerate  them.  A  con¬ 
servative  estimate  puts  the  figure  at  $4,000,000,000  a  year. 
Some  people  have  put  it  at  $G, 000, 000, 000,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  last-named  figure  is  the  more  accurate.  When  you 
have  reckoned  the  cost  of  maintenance  (not  to  mention  de¬ 
preciation)  of  all  the  prisons,  penitentiaries,  jails,  lock-ups, 
juvenile  institutions,  reformatories,  female  institutions, 
homes  for  insane  and  defective  criminals,  schools  for  juve¬ 
nile  delinquents,  clinics  for  criminal  courts,  police  courts, 
etc.,  and  add  to  that  the  pay  of  wardens,  physicians,  chap¬ 
lains,  keepers,  instructors,  matrons,  special  attendants,  con¬ 
certs  and  entertainments  which  are  provided  by  some  pris¬ 
oner-coddling  warden,  and  then  add  to  that  the  cost  of  our 
criminal  judiciary,  pay  of  prosecutors,  police  forces,  detec¬ 
tive  forces,  private  watchmen,  sheriffs,  marshals,  deputies, 
constables,  and  so  on,  and  add  to  that  again  money  spent  on 
prosecution  by  the  courts  a  ad  money  paid  to  lawyers  for 
the  defense,  you  have  a  total  which  is  almost  beyond  com¬ 
putation.  There  are  no  less  than  3693  minor  prisons,  county 
jails,  lockups  and  workhouses  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
ns  152  Federal  and  State  prisons  and  penitentiaries.  The 
prison  and  police  budgets  alone  for  the  country  amount  to 
$1,000,000,000.  The  cost  of  maintaining  criminal  courts,  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  and  the  legal  fees  involved 
account  for  $3,000,000,000.  The  first  figure  is  only  approxi¬ 
mate,  for  it  is  based  on  requirements  for  maintaining  an 
army  of  200,000  policemen  and  prison  wardens.  It  takes  no 
account  of  the  100,000  private  guards,  private  detectives, 
private  watchmen,  nor  yet  of  the  100.000  men  now  employed 
in  manufacturing  defensive  apparatus,  safes,  etc.,  in  the 
effort  to  protect  property  against  the  criminal.  Retaining 
the  policy  of  using  only  cited  figures,  the  total  cost  of  crime 
prevention  is  underestimated  at  $4,000,000,000. 

A  third  category  of  expense  is  found  in  the  economic 
waste  of  crime.  The  energy  lost  to  economic  production 
through  the  diversion  of  men  to  a  life  of  crime  and  of  other 
men  to  fight  criminals  is  another  face  of  this  many-sided 
subject.  There  are  over  200,000  criminals  now  in  prison. 
The  total  numbers  of  our  criminal  population  at  liberty  is 
at  least  ten  times  that  many.  Economists  have  long  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  dogma  the  theory  that  1  y*  to  2*4  per  cent  of 
our  population  must  be  reckoned  as  constantly  or  habitually 
or  occasionally  anti-social.  In  this  grouping  are  the  chronic 
drunkard,  the  prostitute  and  the  chronic  dependent.  On  the 
basis  of  a  population  of  118.000,000,  we  may  count  on  a  total 
of  anywhere  from  1,750,000  to  2,950,000  as  criminally  non¬ 
productive.  Although  a  study  of  the  crime  problem  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  the  higher  figure  is  the  more  accurate,  I  shall 
be  conservative  and  assert  that  2.000.000  is  a  fair  estimate 
of  our  criminal  population.  Indeed,  I  shall  go  further  and 
nssume  that  all  the  bootleggers  are  included  in  this  figure. 
Former  Police  Commissioner  Enright  of  New  York  city  esti¬ 
mates  that  there  are  25,000  speakeasies  in  the  Greater  New 
York  area,  and  that  each  of  these  has  an  average  of  ten 
people  dependent  on  the  illicit  traffic  in  booze.  Assuming, 
by  rule  of  thumb,  that  New  York  contains  a  quarter  of  all 
the  speakeasies  of  the  nation,  this  would  give  a  total  of 
1,000,000  people  engaged  in  the  outlaw  liquor  business  alone. 


When  I  accept  2,000,000  as  the  total  of  the  criminal  classes, 
by  which  I  mean  classes  which  make  their  living  generally 
through  illegal  activities,  gambling,  prostitution,  dope,  boot¬ 
legging,  as  well  as  criminal  violence,  I  am  agreeing  to  a 
total  which  I  by  no  means  believe  to  be  inclusive.  Econo¬ 
mists  reckon  the  average  yearly  economic  value  of  an 
American  at  $1500.  Accordingly,  the  two  million  criminals 
represent  an  economic  waste  of  $3,000,000,000.  Because  the 
criminal  classes  will  not  participate  in  the  productive  life 
of  the  nation,  they  rob  the  nation  of  their  services  to  that 
amount.  Similarly,  the  200,000  policemen  and  wardens,  the 
100,000  private  guards,  the  100,000  men  engaged  in  other 
anti-criminal  work  are  also  withdrawn  from  economic  life. 
These  400,000  soldiers  in  the  battle  against  crime  cost  the 
country  the  potential  value  of  their  economic  services — a 
sum  of  $750,000,000. 

Finally,  we  must  reckon  into  the  crime  bill  the  economic 
waste  through  indulgence  in  illegal  activities:  the  money 
spent  in  betting  on  horse  races,  the  money  lost  in  gambling, 
the  money  spent  on  commercialized  vice,  the  money  spent 
on  narcotics,  the  money  spent  on  alcoholic  beverages  and  the 
loss  to  the  community  of  the  victims  of  these  evils.  For 
the  money  lost  in  betting  on  races,  or  taken  from  credulous 
suckers  by  crooked  bookmakers  and  poolroom  racing  rings, 
as  for  the  money  lost  in  gambling  each  year,  you  can  make 
your  own  estimate.  Mine  is  a  billion  dollars,  but  in  order 
to  keep  our  computations  clear  of  guesses  I  shall  not  add 
this  sum  to  the  totals  of  the  crime  bill.  It  is  known,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  American  people  spend  $G2S.000,000  a  year  on 
commercialized  vice.  It  is  known  that  they  spend  $1,000,- 
000,000  a  year  on  drugs  and  narcotics.  The  liquor  bill  since 
Prohibition  has  been  hard  to  verify,  but  the  volume  of  traf¬ 
fic,  all  of  which  is  unlawful,  and  the  high  prices  which  have 
prevailed  since  the  law  went  into  effect,  make  the  estimate 
of  $1,000,000,000  a  year  ridiculously  low.  Let’s  take  it. 
Let’s  also  assume  that  the  deaths  each  year  from  the  drug 
habit,  alcoholism,  poison  liquor,  etc.,  are  only  as  many  as 
our  annual  total  of  murders,  12,500,  another  ridiculously 
low  estimate.  At  the  actuarial  value  of  $10,000  per  life, 
which  we  applied  to  the  murdered  individuals,  we  must  add 
$125,000,000  more  to  the  waste  of  crime. 

The  figures  I  have  cited  in  every  case  are  the  most  con¬ 
servative  I  can  find.  It  will  be  worth  our  while  to  add  them 
up  and  examine  the  total. 

In  the  first  place  I  shall  add  up  only  my  own  figures  in 
an. effort  to  assign  the  lowest  ascertainable  estimate  of  tbe 
economic  consequences  of  crime. 

Losses  through  fraud  : 

Fraudulent  securities  .  §500,000.000 

Embezzlements  .  150,000,000 

Forgeries  .  100.000.000 

Worthless  checks  .  120.000.000 

Fraudulent  bankruptcies  .  400,000,000 

-  §1,270,000.000 

Property  losses  through  burglary, 
robbery,  etc.  : 

Transportation  thefts  .  §500,000,000 

Thefts  from  warehouses,  etc .  525.000.000 

Thefts  from  the  mails .  10.000.000 

Value  of  12,500  murdered  persons.  .  .  .  125.000,000 

-  1.160,000.000 

Cost  of  law  enforcement : 

Federal,  State  and  municipal  police  and 

prison  budgets  .  1,000,000,000 

Cost  of  criminal  justice  and  legal  ex¬ 
penditures  .  3,000,000,000 

-  4,000,000.000 

"Waste  of  crime: 

2,000,000  criminals  at  §1500  a  year ...  §3,000.000,000 
400.000  police,  etc.,  at  §1500  a  year...  .  750.000,000 

Commercialized  vice  .  62S, 000,000 

Drug  traffic  .  1,000,000,000 

Liquor  traffic  .  1,000,000,000 

Value  of  12,500  victims  of  liquor  traffic  125,000,000 

-  6,503,000,000 

Grand  total  cost  of  all  crime 


§12,933,000.000 
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Nearly  $13,000,000,000!  and  I  have  barely  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  cost  of  crime.  I  have  omitted  any  esti¬ 
mate  on  the  loss  through  illegal  betting  and  gambling.  I 
have  not  touched  on  the  vast  sums  used  in  bribery  and  graft. 
I  have  not  even  attempted  to  enumerate  the  full  losses  in 
property,  nor  the  full  cost  of  enforcement. 

Consider  where  the  crime  cost  carries  you,  if  you  accept 
as  authentic,  and  I  myself  do  unreservedly,  the  estimate  of 
$4,000,000,000  in  property  losses  and  $8,000, 000, 000  for  law 
enforcement.  Your  figures  then  total  up  as  follows: 

Loss  through  commercial  frauds .  52,000,000,000 

Loss  to  property  (theft,  arson,  etc.) .  2,000,000,000 

Cost  of  police,  judicial,  prosecution,  prison,  private 

guards,  anti-criminal  industries,  enforcement,  etc..  6.000,000,000 
Economic  waste  of  crime .  6,503,000,000 

$18,503,000,000 

Add  to  this  your  own  guess  as  to  the  extent  of  graft  in 
the  United  States,  the  amount  of  money  won  and  lost  in 
gambling  and  the  money  tied  up  in  financing  criminal  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  figure  of  $20,000,000,000  a  year  comes  well  in 
sight.  Even  at  my  first  low  estimate  of  nearly  $13,000,000,000 
the  economic  cost  of  crime,  in  direct  cost,  in  the  overhead  of 
anti-crime  machinery  and  in  the  huge  waste  involved  in  both 
and  in  illegal  activities,  presents  an  appaling  picture  of  the 
toll  levied  upon  the  country  by  the  criminal. 

Everywhere  the  costs  of  police  and  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice,  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
prisons  is  swelling  the  tax  rate  in  municipalities  and  coun¬ 
ties,  no  less  than  in  States  and  in  the  National  Government. 
Premiums  paid  into  surety  and  fidelity  companies,  premiums 
paid  into  burglary  and  liability  insurance  companies,  added 
premiums  on  fire  insurance  exacted  through  the  inroads  of 
arson,  all  combine  to  add  to  the  overhead  of  business.  And 
it  is  a  national  and  not  a  local  levy  that  the  criminal  takes. 
The  man  with  a  little  frame  building  in  a  country  town 
where  a  single  constable  does  duty  pays  a  bit  more  on  his 
fire  insurance  because  of  firebugs  in  a  distant  city ;  in  the 
most  salubrious  climate  in  the  country,  his  life  insurance 
costs  him  a  little  more  because  hold-up  men,  hi-jackers, 
thugs  and  gunmen,  a  thousand  miles  away,  are  helping  to 
raise  the  annual  crop  of  murders  to  nearly  13,000.  He  pays 
a  trifle  more  in  freight  rates  because  thieves  pilfer  the 


freight  yards  and  loot  the  railroads.  He  pays  a  little  more 
in  storage  charges  because  warehouse  robberies  and  wbarf 
robberies  flourish  elsewhere.  Everything  he  wears,  most  of 
the  things  he  eats,  the  materials  of  which  his  house  or  his 
place  of  business  are  constructed  cost  him  just  a  little  more 
because  crime  flourishes  all  along  the  line  and  the  cost  of 
crime  must  be  distributed. 

William  H.  Taft  when  President  of  the  United  States  said, 
"The  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  the  United  States 
is  a  disgrace  to  civilization." 

It  is  time  that  the  economists  and  business  men  of  the 
United  States  paid  attention  to  the  enormous  losses  society 
sustains  in  its  battle  with  the  criminal.  A  start  has  been 
made  in  a  few'  localities.  New  York  has  its  Baumes  laws. 
The  National  Crime  Commission,  which  I  planned  and  or¬ 
ganized  in  1925,  has  been  doing  great  work  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  this  country  to  get  the  best  of  the  criminal. 
Laws  against  lethal  weapons  must  be  made  more  stringent. 
Judicial  procedure  must  be  robbed  of  archaic  technicalities 
and  made  to  function  in  a  straightforward  manner  in  order 
that  when  society  has  caught  a  criminal  it  may  dispose  of 
him.  Good  citizens  everywhere  must  get  behind  the  police 
and  the  prosecuting  officials  and  give  them  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  the  insistent  pressure  which  they  need  in  their 
endless,  discouraging  battle  against  crime. 

If  business  men  will  exert  themselves  to  demand  a  swift 
trial  followed  by  sure  punishment  of  the  guilty,  crime  will 
decrease  by  half  almost  Immediately. 

The  war  against  crime  in  this  country  is  approaching  a 
crucial  phase.  The  ghastly  total  of  our  murders,  the  mount¬ 
ing  costs,  direct  and  indirect,  of  crime  and  the  relative  im¬ 
munity  of  the  criminal  point  to  the  need  for  urgent  action. 
In  its  issue  for  October  15,  1925,  the  Makotactubcbs  HEOsao 
was  kind  enough  to  quote  me  at  length  in  an  article  which 
pointed  out  the  menace  of  indifference  to  the  rising  tide  of 
criminality.  Thanks  to  the  support  of  such  papers,  the  in¬ 
difference  is  fast  disappearing  and  will  vanish,  I  think,  as 
soon  as  the  public  realizes  that  it  is  forced  to  spend  over 
$16,000,000,000  a  year  to  support  a  criminal  class  which  now 
numbers  2,000,000  and  is  rapidly  growing. 
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Finds  Life  in  Figures 

The  Statistician  Rummages  Through  One  Hundred  Years 

By  Oliver  R.  Williamson 


ALL  statistics  are  not  profitable  for  edi¬ 
fication.  Some  that  in  the  making 
doubtless  delight  their  compilers  are 
a  confusion  and  weariness  to  others.  Particu¬ 
larly  are  they  usually  the  blunt  arrows  in  the 
quiver  of  a  public  speaker.  A  bright  young 
woman  coming  forth  from  an  exceedingly 
scientific  religious  conference  feigned  a  shud¬ 
der  and  to  her  companion’s  interrogatory 
glance  responded:  “When  I  went  in  there  I 
thought  I  was  a  real,  live,  human,  breathing 
church  member.  Now  I  know  that  I  am  just 
a  statistic.” 

Sometimes  Losses  Are  Gains 
Religious  statistics  can  never  reveal  what 
we  would  most  like  to  know.  There  are  no 
defined  spiritual  quantities  by  which  we  can 
measure  with  accuracy  the  deepest  effects 
wrought  by  a  church  or  a  denomination.  We 
can  measure  only  the  obvious,  and  it  may  be 
that  sometimes  statistical  losses  are  really  gains,  and 
our  apparent  gains  are  not  truly  so.  But  we  owe  it  to 
our  responsibilities  to  know  as  much  as  we  may  about 
what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done.  From  such 
examinations  we  may  gain  warnings  that  will  prevent 
future  error,  and  comfort  to  encourage  us  in  methods 
that  seem  to  have  been  blessed. 

A  Book  Which  Finds  Life  in  Figures 
Among  the  contributions  of  the  New  Era  Movement 
to  the  Church  was  the  discovery  and  introduction  to 
our  general  organization  of  some  men  possessing 
special  talents  whose  unique  abilities  might  not  other¬ 
wise  have  been  utilized.  One  of  these  is  Rev.  Herman 
C.  Weber,  D.D.,  who  has  recently  completed  “Presby¬ 
terian  Statistics  During  One  Hundred  Years— 1826- 
1926,”  put  out  in  book  form  from  the  Publication  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education,  by 
authority  of  the  General  Council.  Dr.  Weber  has  put 
life  into  figures  hitherto  hidden  in  a  hundred  dust¬ 
gathering  volumes  on  the  shelves  of  libraries  that  pre¬ 
serve  such  “Presbyteriana.”  These  figures  voice  a  cen¬ 
tury  story  that,  if  it  be  not  made  to  declare  momentous 
conclusions,  raises  questions  which  all  leaders  of  the 
Church  may  well  ponder. 

Learning  to  Read  Figures 

There  are  continuous,  recurrent  and  extraordinary 
factors  to  be  considered  in  basing  conclusions  on  the 

Presbyterian  Statistics  through  One  Hundred  Years  1826-1926, 
by  Herman  C.  Weber,  D.D.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Christian 
Education,  $2. 


statistical  exhibit  of  a  century.  The  continuous 
factors  are  a  never-surrendered  Christian 
faith  and  an  always-vigorous  purpose  to  main¬ 
tain  a  Church  organization  within  which  that 
faith  should  flourish.  Recurrent  factors  lie  in 
the  Church,  outside  it,  and  both  in  and  out — 
seasons  of  great  revivals,  denominational  and 
general ;  periods  of  dissension  and  division, 
war  and  its  aftermath.  An  extraordinary  fac¬ 
tor  was  the  New  Era  Movement,  for  it  was 
not  merely  a  duplication  on  a  larger  scale  of 
previous  special  money-raising  campaigns, 
such  as  the  reunion  and  centennial  funds,  but 
a  thoroughgoing  effort  which  began  a  new 
epoch  in  the  spirit  and  organizational  work 
j  of  the  denomination. 

The  Up’s  and  Down’s  of  Growth 

In  1826  there  was  reported  a  membership 
of  127,440;  in  1926  we  had  nearly  reached 
the  two-million  mark — 1,909,111.  In  1832, 
six  years  after  the  beginning  date  of  these  tabu¬ 
lations.  came  the  great  revival  of  Finney,  which 
swept  thousands  into  the  churches ;  then  quickly 
burst  forth  the  smoldering  controversy  that  ended  in 
the  division  of  1837.  The  sectional  contest  of  the 
sixties  took  apart  from  the  Old  School  branch  what 
still  continues  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  The 
Mexican  War  had  slightly,  the  Civil  War  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  affected  the  churches  negatively,  yet 
looking  back  from  1869,  when  the  Old  and  New  Schools 
were  rejoined,  over  the  forty-three  years  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  had  more  than  held  its  own.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  next  period,  to  the  end  of  the  century,  and 
from  1900  to  1926 — though  at  times  there  was  a  slow¬ 
ing  up,  and  even  a  slight  recession,  the  Church  was 
marching  on  and  fairly  well  keeping  step  with  the 
growth  in  population. 

The  Evangelistic  Ratio 

Doubtless  there  were  many  times  during  that  hun¬ 
dred  years  when  the  warning  was  sounded  that  “the 
Church  is  losing  ground”;  and  perhaps  such  alarms 
helped  to  prevent  undue  complacency  with  its  concomi¬ 
tant  of  retrogression.  Right  here  and  now  we  suspect 
that  many  of  us,  without  seeing  Dr.  Weber’s  sum¬ 
maries,  would  view  with  alarm  what  we  suppose  to  be 
a  recently  increasing  failure  in  evangelization.  But 
while  1926  exhibited  an  increase  by  confession  of  only 
107,232,  or  an  evangelistic  ratio,  according  to  Dr. 
Weber’s  .calculation,  of  5.7,  this  is  by  no  means  the 
smallest  ratio  recorded.  In  1832,  at  the  time  of 
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the  Finney  revival,  it  reached  15.7,  but  in  1845 
in  the  Old  School  branch  it  had  gone  down  to  4.2. 
A  ratio  of  4.3  in  1881  dropped  to  3.5  in  1919,  with  an 
intervening  gain  to  7.5  probably  influenced  by  Mr.  Sun¬ 
day’s  work,  and  came  up  to  7.5  in  1921,  with  the  largest 
number  of  confessions  in  Presbyterian  history.  With 
1924  at  4.7,  1926  at  5.7  indicates  not  great  progress  but 
no  distinct  tendency  toward  decreased  evangelistic  effec¬ 
tiveness.  The  reviewer — probably  because  he  is  a  layman 
— finds  himself  at  this  point  wondering  whether  an  index 
of  evangelistic  gains  measured  by  the  ministry,  or  at 
least  those  in  pastoral  activity,  would  not  also  be  a 
worth  while  study.  It  would  reveal,  we  believe,  that 
there  are  more  conversions  per  pulpit  occupant  today 
than  in  the  earlier  times.  These  tables  seem  to  justify 
Dr.  Weber’s  conclusion  that  sporadic  evangelistic  ef¬ 
forts  are  not  to  be  depended  on  for  constant  gains  in 
conversions. 

Fewer  Children  Are  Baptized 
Apparently  the  proportion  of  Sunday  school  mem¬ 
bers  to  church  members  has  seriously  and  rather  stead¬ 
ily  diminished  for  many  years.  There  has  been  so 
much  variation,  however,  in  the  form  of  Sunday  school 
statistics,  and  there  are  so  many  elements  in  the  field 
not  easily  reached  by  the  statistician,  that  one  cannot 
feel  quite  sure  how  these  figures  should  be  regarded. 
Certainly  if  there  are  in  Presbyterian  families  a  half- 
million  children  not  enrolled  in  Sunday  school,  failure 
exist^somewhere.  The  ratio  of  infant  baptisms,  drop¬ 
ping  from  75.6  in  1827  to  44.2  in  1849,  37.6  in  1874, 
29.2  in  1883,  up  again  slightly  then  down  to  20.7  in 
1919  and  reaching  22.8  in  1926,  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
special  investigation.  Are  there  fewer  infants,  or  is 
there  greater  neglect,  or  do  both  causes  apply? 

Churches  and  Candidates  Are  Fewer 
There  is  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  in  1926 
only  2,998  churches  reported  no  accessions  on  confes¬ 
sion,  as  compared  with  4,010  in  1919  (war  period)  and 
3,691  in  1912.  But  according  to  Dr.  Weber’s  figures 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  churches 
each  year  beginning  with  1917,  which,  as  he  says,  may 
be  attributable  to  wise  consolidation  and  comity  pre¬ 
cautions,  or  indicate  that  the  Church  as  a  whole  has 
passed  the  extension  stage.  The  number  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry  per  100,000  members  has  varied  con¬ 
siderably  during  all  the  years  from  1826,  when  it  was 
160,  to  1926,  which  shows  62.  There  seem,  however, 
to  be  more  candidates  now  in  proportion  to  ministers 
in  active  service  than  there  were  in  1826  and  perhaps 
in  many  other  years. 

The  Field  ©f  Benevolent  Giving 
The  field  of  benevolent  giving,  with  its  great  advance 
in  per  capita  contributions  and  the  large  gain  developed 
by  the  New  Era  Movement  (and  quite  remarkably  well 
held  since),  is  a  tempting  one  for  quotation.  But  this 
phase  of  the  Church’s  life  is  constantly  discussed  in 
the  Magazine  and  other  publications.  We  leave  it, 
therefore,  together  with  many  other  of  Dr.  Weber’s 
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presentations,  to  be  examined  in  the  book  itself  by  the 
large  number  of  ministers  and  laymen  who  will  do  well 
to  secure  this  valuable  volume  and  give  it  careful  study. 
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or  synod,  but  in  case  of  a  presbytery  for  the  use  of  a 
particular  church,  whose  work  was  being  supervised  by 
presbytery.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  which  would  prevent  the  presbytery,  as  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  body,  to  hold  property  for  a  particular  congre¬ 
gation,  and  if  its  committee  or  board  of  trustees  is  duly 
incorporated,  the  title  can  be  held  by  the  corporation  for 
the  uses  and  purposes  directed  by  a  presbytery  from 
time  to  time.  This  would  save  ecclesiastical  control  and 
the  civil  courts  would  only  be  concerned  by  questions 
relating  to  title,  if  such  might  arise. 

The  Charter 

Where  a  corporation  is  organized  under  a  general 
law  it  is  usually  secured  upon  the  application  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  public  authorities  and  the  application, 
when  granted,  becomes  what  is  known  as  the  charter 
of  the  corporation. 

There  are  certain  general  principles  of  universal 
application  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  considering 
a  general  plan  for  general  use. 

(a)  Being  of  statutory  origin,  there  are  as  many 
laws  regarding  incorporation  as  there  are  states.  Mat¬ 
ters  to  be  set  forth  in  the  application  for  a  charter 
depend  upon  the  law  of  the  particular  state.  In  some 
states  a  mere  skeleton  of  powers  is  permitted ;  while 
in  other  states,  under  more  liberal  laws,  broad  powers 
and  matters  of  great  detail  may  be  set  forth. 

( b )  When  a  charter  is  obtained  the  corporation 
has  certain  rights  which  are  vested  and  which  a  change 
in  the  Form  of  Government  could  not  destroy. 

(c)  Under  modern  incorporation  statutes  there  are 
provisions  that  every  charter  is  granted  and  held  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  changes  and  alterations  as  may  be  made 
by  a  general  law  applicable  to  all  like  corporations  in 
the  state. 

(d)  The  charter  is  its  fundamental  law.  It  should 
contain  broad  fundamental  matters  only  and  matters  of 
detail  which  are  subject  to  change  should  be  reserved 
for  regulation  by  the  by-laws  which  the  corporation 
may  adopt. 

The  charter  can  only  be  changed,  or  amended,  by 
making  a  like  application  to  the  public  authorities  which 
was  made  for  the  obtaining  of  the  original  charter, 
and  this  requires  time,  expense  and  more  or  less  of 
trouble.  Matters  of  detail,  which  may  change  from 
time  to  time,  should  therefore  be  omitted  and  should 
be  covered  by  the  by-laws,  which  can  be  more  readily 
changed  at  a  corporation  meeting,  properly  held. 

[To  be  continued] 
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The  Facts  of  Life 


The  Mothers,  a  Study  of  the  Origins  of  Sentiments  and 
Institutions,  by  Robert  Briffault.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  Three  V ols.  2,411  pages.  $27. 

TO  THAT  noble  savage — our  superior  in  stature 
and  cranial  capacity — who  left  so  impressive  a 
record  of  his  achievements  on  the  walls  of  the  grotto  at 
Dordogne,  we  would  appear  to  be  the  consummated  super¬ 
man.  But  if  we  are  really  a  superior  race,  that  is  by 
virtue  not  of  ourselves  but  of  our  machines.  Moreover, 
as  though  in  obedience  to  some  cosmic  law  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  we  have  made  ourselves,  voluntarily,  the  inferior  of 
the  lowliest  savage  in  simple  human  understanding.  With 
respect  to  that  knowledge  which  we  ourselves  dignify  with 
occult  significance  as  The  Facts  of  Life,  we  have  become 
deliberately  blind. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  effect  of  civilization;  and  it  is 
precisely  such  effects  which  lead  us  occasionally  to  wonder 
whether,  for  all  its  special  benefits,  civilization  is  not  headed 
in  the  wrong  direction.  There  have  been  many  adaptations 
in  the  history  of  species  which  have  been  so  successful  that 
they  have  led  to  the  extermination  of  the  unlucky  crea¬ 
tures  which  achieved  them.  Can  this  be  the  fate  of  civi¬ 
lization?  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  very  potency  of 
civilization  is  to  be  as  fatal  a  triumph  as  the  size  of  the 
dinosaur?  Technical  proficiency  is  the  triumph  with 
which  civilization  has  been  baited.  Its  defect  is  its  deceit. 
As  Mr.  Robert  Briffault  has  said, 


The  socially  transmitted  material  of  human  con¬ 
sciousness  is  a  profoundly  falsified  material  consisting 
of  pseudo-concepts,  pseudo-distinctions,  pseudo-values. 
Every  human  mind  born  into  the  world  receives  that 
falsified  mentality  from  the  social  environment,  is 
educated  by  it,  and  provided  with  a  falsified  meta¬ 
physics,  falsified  psychology,  falsified  history,  falsified 
ethics.  By  a  subtle  and  crowning  falsification,  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  the  human  mind  is  thus  deformed  is 
successfully  concealed  and  disguised  by  laying  the 
blame  for  the  resulting  anarchy  and  confusion  on  the 
human  mind  itself. 

This  extraordinary  diagnosis  of  our  case  was  published 
in  1921.  At  that  time  Mr.  Briffault  was  already  the 
author  of  a  brilliant  book  in  which  he  surveyed  the 
panorama  of  “power  systems”  which  compose  our  history, 
an  essay  written  in  the  trenches  and  published  in  1919 
under  the  title,  “The  Making  of  Humanity.”  We  have 
paid  that  book  the  high  tribute  of  complete  neglect,  thereby 
acknowledging  it  to  be  unique.  In  its  treatment  of  the 
influence  of  Mohammedan  civilization  upon  Europe,  to 
mention  only  one  point,  it  is  certainly  unique.  The  same 
is  true  of  “Psyche’s  Lamp,”  the  psychological  analysis 
from  which  I  have  just  quoted. 

Mr.  Briffault  is  a  complete  behaviorist.  In  England, 
therefore,  he  is  quite  alone.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
his  books  found  few  friends  at  home.  Not  only  that:  his 
ideas  seem  to  have  been  germinated  in  an  intel1' 
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vacuum  by  sheer  potency  of  an  astonishing  originality.  He 
appears  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  flour¬ 
ishing  and  friendly  "school”  within  these  shores.  His 
only  citation  for  the  expression  "science  of  behavior”  is  an 
ancient  work  of  McDougall’s  which  McDougall  himself, 
faced  with  the  excesses  of  American  "materialism,”  has  since 
repudiated  as  a  youthful  folly.  His  theory  of  "conscious¬ 
ness  as  a  social  product”  and  of  "tradition  inheritance” 
as  the  basis  of  civilization  should  have  warmed  the  hearts 
of  Professor  Dewey  and  his  host  of  followers;  but  Briffault 
seems  never  to  have  heard  of  them  nor  they  of  him.  Scholar¬ 
ship  is  international  only  in  its  formulas.  Let  a  man  vary 
the  formula  for  any  reason  and  he  remains  unknown. 
We  require  our  behaviorism  and  our  pragmatism  trade- 
marked  and  plainly  stamped  "Made  in  America;  none 
genuine  without  this  signature!” 

In  “The  Mothers,”  Mr.  Briffault  has  tried  to  come  at 
the  etiology  of  our  disease.  Chief  among  the  falsifications 
of  our  pseudo-metaphysics,  he  believes,  is  our  falsification 
of  the  facts  of  life.  Like  the  savage,  but  more  than  any 
savage,  we  are  the  victims  of  taboo.  "When  the  savage 
refers  in  awe-struck  tones  to  his  confusion  at  meeting  his 
mother-in-law,  the  European  cannot  refrain  from  laughing; 
when  the  missionary  expresses  indignation  at  the  pre-nuptial 
promiscuity  of  the  savage,  the  latter  turns  aside  to  have  a 
hearty  laugh.”  Nothing  appears  to  be  farther  from  the 
facts  as  Mr.  Briffault  marshals  them  than  the  idea  that 
chastity  is  universally  venerated  in  human  society.  Sexual 
restrictions  are  derived  not  from  our  evolutionary  ancestors 
• — pace  Westermarck! — nor  from  the  original  conditions  of 
human  civilization,  but  from  a  late  product  of  the  civil¬ 
izing  process. 

Those  restrictions,  being  the  effect  of  marriage,  are 
necessarilj'  non-existent  before  it;  unmarried  females, 
outside  the  prohibited  classes  or  degrees,  are  accessible 
to  all  males.  In  all  uncultured  societies,  where  ad¬ 
vanced  retrospective  claims  have  not  been  developed, 
and  the  females  are  not  regularly  betrothed  or  actually 
married  before  they  have  reached  the  age  of  puberty, 
girls  and  women  who  are  not  married  are  under  no 
restrictions  as  to  their  sexual  relations,  and  are  held 
to  be  entirely  free  to  dispose  of  themselves  as  they, 
please  in  that  respect.  To  that  rule  there  does  not 
exist  any  known  exception. 

This  is  a  sweeping  assertion.  But  Mr.  Briffault  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  back  it.  "The  Mothers”  is  not  only  a  work  of 
startling  originality;  it  is  a  tour  de  force  of  scholarship. 
Its  bibliography  of  primary  materials,  reports  of  observers 
and  field  investigators,  covers  no  less  than  197  pages.  It 
appears  to  include  everything  of  importance  at  least  up 
to  the  War.  This  one  assertion  is  backed  by  ten  and  a  half 
closely  printed  pages  of  citations,  classified  by  areas  and 
covering  the  earth,  running  to  considerably  more  than  500 
references  in  all.  Mr.  Briffault  is  going  to  be  a  hard  man 
to  contradict. 

In  its  present  form,  our  sexual  parochialism  is  a  very 
late  arrival.  Mr.  Briffault  has  traced  sexual  freedom  down 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  with  a  prodigious  redundancy 
of  scholarship;  indeed,  he  brings  it  almost  to  our  doors, 
only  to  show  how  it  receded  before  the  greatest  of  all 
power  systems  and  most  ingenious  of  all  pseudo-philosophies, 
the  Christian  Church. 

The  Moral  standards  applied  to  sex  relations  [he 
T,s]  are  the  residual  product  of  that  exaltation  of 


ritual  purity  which  pronounced  a  curse  upon  sex, 
stigmatized  woman  as  the  instrument  of  Satan,  and 
poured  scorn  upon  motherhood.  ...  As  the  freedom 
of  pagan  barbarism  became  gradually  abolished,  tho 
idealization  by  which  it  had  been  sought  to  justify 
and  excuse  it  was  transferred  to  legitimate  relations, 
and  became  regarded  as  leading  to,  and  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of,  monogamic  marriage,  with  which  it  had 
formerly  been  pronounced  to  be  incompatible.  That 
idealization  of  a  relation  which  has  remained  essen¬ 
tially  economic  has  continued  in  the  tradition  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  sentiment.  The  sexual  instincts,  confined  by 
ever  more  rigorous  restrictions  within  one  prescribed 
channel,  have  become  directed,  as  in  no  other  phase  of 
human  culture,  toward  a  single  permanent  object, 
and  have  availed  themselves  of  the  emotional  sublima¬ 
tion  of  which  the  romantic  and  lyrical  literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages  supplied  the  elements.  Monogamic 
relations  have  created  monogamic  love.  The  senti¬ 
mental  idealization  of  the  sex  relation  has  thus  as¬ 
sumed  a  character  which  is  without  equivalent  in 
any  other  culture,  and  was  wholly  unknown  in  the 
cradle  of  European  civilization  in  the  Hellenic  world. 
In  the  light  of  it,  under  the  rubrics  of  love,  courtship, 
and  marriage,  the  modern  anthropologist  elucidates  the 
psychological  and  sociological  phenomena  presented  by 
primitive  man  and  woman,  by  the  savage  and  the 
barbarian. 

It  is  without  dismay,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Briffault  pre¬ 
pares  to  challenge  the  most  sacred  dogmas  of  anthropology. 
His  central  thesis  is  that  woman  rocked  the  cradle  of 
civilization.  This  is  the  despised  “matriarchal  theory” 
upon  which  our  scientists  have  expended  so  much  academic 
vilification.  As  one  of  the  best  of  them,  Professor  Robert 
Lowie,  has  summed  up  the  case,  "Probably  there  is  not 
a  single  theoretical  problem  on  which  modern  anthro¬ 
pologists  are  so  thoroughly  in  accord  as-with  respect  to 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  that  [matriarchal]  inference.” 
In  justice  to  both  sides,  however,  we  must  note  that  Brif¬ 
fault  is  not  reviving  old  fallacies.  He  does  not  make  the 
specific  inference  Lowie  has  in  mind  the  basis  of  his  argu¬ 
ment.  As  always,  his  matriarchal  theory  is  quite  original. 
He  argues  not  for  any  special  form  of  female  government, 
but  for  the  general  preponderance  of  female  functions  all 
along  the  line.  This  is  partly  because,  like  his  mammalian 
relatives  in  the  animal  kingdom,  primeval  man  was  matri- 
centric.  The  female  is  the  biological  center  of  his  life. 
Further  than  this,  Mr.  Briffault  believes  that  woman’s 
genius  is  for  physical  reality,  man’s  for  decoration,  for 
splurge  and  hocus-pocus.  Civilization  begins  with  woma,. 
taming  the  wilderness.  Those  hardships  which  inspire 
Professor  Lowie  and  the  others  to  denounce  the  very 
idea  that  such  a  creature’s  lot  can  be  anything  but  miserable 
— the  sad  vision  of  primitive  woman  toiling  in  the  fields 
while  her  men-folk  hunt  and  fislv — become,  in  Mr.  Brif- 
fault’s  hands,  evidence  of  the  centrality  of  woman.  "The 
contrast  between  the  toiling  primitive  woman  and  the  idle 
lady  of  civilization,”  Mr.  Briffault  thinks,  "though  it  has 
been  mistaken  for  an  indication  of  the  enslavement  of  the 
former  and  the  freedom  of  the  latter,  marks  the  opposite 
relations.  It  is  the  primitive  toiler  who  is  independent  and 
the  unemployed  woman  who  has  lost  her  freedom  and 
is  destitute.”  What  a  pity  that  Mr.  Briffault  could  not 
have  received  Veblen’s  aid  and  comfort  at  this  point!  The 
modern  woman,  condemned  to  a  life  of  vicarious  leisure 
as  an  evidence  of  the  conspicuous  waste  of  her  lord  and 
master,  is  of  course  a  flunkey,  the  most  abject  of  slaves. 
What  a  pity,  too,  that  we  have  all  forgotten  how  Mr. 


